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THE NEW PACIFIC COAST 


A REGRET; A HOPE; A PROPHECY 


By Arthur I. Street 


_ This article, written Spee, for Tue Reaper, reached us April 4—two weeks before San Francisco’s 
tt 


calamitous visitation. 


ells how in the last five years a few strong men from the East have conquered 


California's magnificent isolation and made her a part of the maturer world. The article has a pecul- 
iar importance at this time when the country’s interest is so centered on the stricken West. 


now sees it for the last time in its 

primitive conditions. With the dawn 
of each morning the vestiges of romance, 
adventure and distance are disappearing. 
Every evening’s star rests over a new in- 
stitution of mechanics, traffic or finance. 

Capital, that great gorgon which de- 
vours simplicity and makes nature the 
artifice of educated will, has found that 
profit, occupation and zest lie more to the 
West than to the East; and, with all its 
great skill, its cumulated power, its meth- 
ods, whether right or wrong, has moved to 
the Jands beyond the Platte and the Ar- 
kansas. , 

Where recently President Roosevelt 
wrapped himself in a blanket and slept by 
the foot of the falls at the gate of Yosem- 
ite Valley the rumbling locomotive will 
soon drive away the last grizzly bear and 
drop its black smoke upon the exquisite 
petals of the Mariposa lily. Where lately 
the sheep-herder, “the lonesomest man in 
the world,” watched his flocks feeding or 
perishing on the summit meadows of the 
great mountains, the red hematite will 
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soon be tumbling into the smelters, and 
the silence and enchantment of forest and 
peak in the Rockies or the Sierras or the 
Cascades will be broken into the disillu- 
sions of the Alleghanies, the Gogebic and 
the Cumberland. Where but yesterday the 
quest of the lost “Peg Leg” mine and the 
pursuit of the incredible “Scotty” buried 
their frequent quota of prospectors and 
adventurers in the beating sun and the 
famishing sands of Nevada, of Arizona 
and of Southern California, the indis- 
pensable water holes and trails are being 
marked with iron guide-posts, the daily 
automobile honk-honks along the route of 
the former three-times-a-week buckboard 
stage, and the railroad surveyors are lin- 
ing every feasible pass with proposed 
courses for tics and trains. 

Five vears ago we who lived in the far 
West were wondering when the marvelous 
resources of our one-third of the United 
States would be discovered and exploited. 
To-day we awaken to find our forests 
stripped, the places where we pitched our 
tents, built our smudges and fried our 


- bacon and game made desolate by the 
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* Hotels of the smart set begin to adorn our most glorious retreats” 


steam saw and the freight car. The rivers 
where we speared our salmon and the 
rushing waters of the Northwest where we 
cast our seine have been made to fill the 
labeled tins of highly capitalized syndi- 
cates, until the preservation of the ‘“‘sock- 
eye,” the most delicious of all salmon, has 
become the subject of interstate confer- 
ence. The immense plains, whose phenom- 
enal productivity made legends of our 
“Mussel Sloughs” and our “Yuba Dams,” 
are being turned into irrigated plaisances, 
into trolley-strewn highways, into the 
dense social conditions of Ohio, Iowa and 
Tllinois. 

The magnificent isolation out of which 
has evolved the splendor of our past is 
vanishing—the invention of the great 
hydraulic giant which tore the sides out 
of mountains as if they were the sandhills 
of children; the wide-sweeping ten-gang 


plows and the combined harvesters and 
reapers, which tilled the earth on a scale 
unknown until that time and garnered the 
grains by the tens of thousands of bush- 
els; the Pacific railroads, which crossed 
the continent as wagons once journeyed 
from New York to Poughkeepsie ; the con- 
ception of law which produced a code sec- 
ond in its completeness among modern 
legal instruments only to the Code Na- 
poleon; the dazzling educational endow- 
ment of Leland Stanford, followed by the 
more dazzling dream of a fifty-million- 
dollar architectural pile for California’s 
own state university. All this is vanish- 
ing. We are becoming linked with the bal- 
ance of the continent. 

From all available passes railroads are 
moving toward us. Out of our harbors 
new lines of ships are constantly being 
inaugurated to the Orient, to the South 
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Seas, to the lower half of the Western 
Hemisphere. In at the gates of our water- 
ways the distinguished citizens of the new 
world which lies across the Pacific come 
first, as the leaders of the old world come 
in at the ports of the Atlantic, and 
through the mouths ef our press they 
speak the first words of new international 
policies. Up and down our coasts the sur- 
veyors are laying out new transportation 
facilities and building new towns. Wher- 
ever there is a water cataract in whose 
dashing sprays we have caught our trout, 
the exploiters are erecting electric power 
plants. Wherever there is the huge tim- 
ber in whose enmeshing glades we shot our 
-deer and lynx and bear, the mills are saw- 
ing, the lumber is being loaded. Wherever 
the copper outcrops, or the gold or silver, 
in lands which even we looked upon as 
abandoned, the reduction works are pour- 
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ing out their molten metal, and the smoke 
and gases are spreading over the face of 
a landscape which never has known any- 
thing hitherto save the breath of the for- 
est breeze and the clear snow of an un- 
defiled heaven. 

We are no longer the far West. That 
singularity passed from us when the 
troops went out of the Golden Gate in 
1898. With the westward going of the 
flag began the westward going of indus- 
trial, commercial and financial enterprise, 
and its march has been across the ups and 
downs, the shadows and lights of our 
beautiful sequestration. Manila’s fate had 
scarcely been sealed when the great mon- 
eyed elements, of whose fearsome ways we 
of the Pacific coast, in common with the 
rest of the world, have only begun to learn 
within the past year or so, inaugurated a 
contention for points of vantage from 


~~ 


COURT OF THE PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Palace was destroyed by the recent earthquake and fire 
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which the Orient might be made tributary. 
They intrigued for steamship privileges. 
They bought lands and lots and marsh 
basins. They furnished funds for strect 
railway and public utility bonds. They 
visited the coast in their private cars and 
spent their private fortunes in the coast 
hotels. They saw that the western land’s 
extent was limitless, its developmental of- 
ferings as innumerable as its hills and 
trees. And they began to act in every 
sphere with that responsive, inventive and 
relentless genius which has made the 
United States to live as long in its one 
hundred and thirty years as Rome lived 
in its thirteen hundred years. 

For example, the same astute Harriman 
who now stands almost universally ad- 
judged as the railroad representative of 
the Rockefellers and of the Standard Oil, 
first acquired the connecting link between 
Chicago and Kansas City afforded by the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, then ap- 
peared as the dominating factor in the 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific and Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company, and finally 
wound up in the desperate battle on Wall 
Street for the control of the properties 
which afterward were absorbed in the 
Northern Securities Company—and all in 
order that his backers, who were then 
nameless to us, might have a through 
route from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
thence to the regions across the ocean. 

The still more astute Mr. Hill—pre- 
sumably America’s greatest railroad mas- 
ter, because he is America’s greatest rail- 
road lover—laid plans and placed orders 
for unparalleled ships to bear twenty 
thousand tons burden to and from the 
Orient and western American ports: thus 
looking ahead to the day, which was not 
long in coming, when Seattle’s population 
should suddenly jump from sixty thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand, when the 
brilliancy of Japan should quell forever 
the restraining tardiness of ancient China 
and the reactionary elements of Siberian 
Russia. 


Chicago’s Cudahy, stimulated by the 
success of his packing of beef, put his 
hands upon the scines and “traps” of 
Puget Sound and transferred the owner- 
ship of the salmon industry from the 
place of its origin to the absentee stock 
exchanges of the city by the lake. The 
Philadelphia traction specialists took un- 
der their wings the great water falls and 
electric possibilities of the state of Wash- 
ington. The Standard Oil swept down 
upon the abundant petroleum wells of 
central and southern California. The 
smelters, the mines, the samplers of Utah 
fell under the sway of the Guggenheims. 

In fact, within the short space of three 
years after the Spanish war there was 
scarcely an important point of investment 
left. untouched by Eastern funds and 
Eastern promotive enterprise. And had 
we but realized it then, as we do in behold- 
ing the consequences now, we might long 
since have wrapped around our sleeves the 
mourning badge for the things which 
were being lost to us forever. For, when 
Harriman bought the Chicago and Alton, 
it was the crossing of the Rubicon for us. 
Behind him rallied all the vast machinery 
of modern commerce and finance, as the 
colossal power of imperial Rome was 
massed behind Cresar, and after he had 
taken under his command the Pacific rail- 
roads there was nothing for us to do but, 
like the Goths, to forsake our perhaps 
cruder but certainly happicr and more 
peaceful habits and habitats, and to be- 
come disciples, followers or allies of the 
strenuous demands and customs of the 
maturer world to the castward. 

Across the uninhabited deserts and the 
cattle-strewn mountains Mr. Harriman 
brought the era of the limited trains, the 
highly ballasted roadbed, the bettered 
station house, and all those diverse and 
progressive elements which have consti- 
tuted railroad evolution in the Fast—to 
say nothing of the seal of financial ap- 
proval put upon the far West by the ac- 
tive entrance into it of the huge interests 
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which he represented. Where he bought 
and controlled the far-reaching trans- 
portation system so long domineered by 
Huntington, others equally experienced in 
the same occupation and equally aspiring 
for an expansion of their power and an 
elevation of their personal distinction 
sought either to buy or to build similar 
railroads. Senator Clark, with his vast 
riches extracted from western mines, and 
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of a group of far-sighted Californians, 
and secured the rights of way for a 
through line of railroad from Salt Lake 
to San Francisco, thus acquiring virtu- 
ally a straight course over their own rails 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The sub- 
stantial Burlington reached out its iron 
arms into western Wyoming. A Denver 
capitalist, with possibly other affiliations 
not known, started the cutting of a new 


OAKLAND MOLE. TERMINUS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


with an ambition to erect for himself some 
monument that should outlive his other 
deeds, invested millions in a direct road 
from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, and 
began the cultivating of a harbor at San 
Pedro which he hoped might equal or sur- 
pass that of Baltimore or of Newport 
News. The Goulds. traditionally more 
gifted for traffic manipulation than Mr. 
Harriman, grasped at the opportunitv af- 
forded by the enterprising undertakings 


track-bed from the capital of Colorado to 
the capital of Utah which would reduce 
the distance between San Francisco and 
New York by nearly two hundred miles. 
Some corporation, whose identity is. still 
concealed, began surveys from Boise. in 
Idaho, down across the promising fields of 
eastern Oregon and into California, by 
way of the historic regions where the last 
of the Modocs were conquered. In fact, in 
every section of California, Oregon, 
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Washington, Utah and Idaho word was 
sent forth of proposed transportation 
routes varying in length and of propor- 
tionate significance. 

In a larger degree, it was like the rush 
of prospectors into a new gold camp, or 
like the sudden fad of an Eastern metrop- 
olis for opera; or, still better, like the pil- 
lagers swarming over the walls of Peking 
into every nook of the Forbidden City, 


necessity and desire. If we had a fence to 
build around our farms, we did not estab- 
lish an incorporated lumber yard from 
which to draw the required posts and 
stringers; we simply hitched an extra 
team to our farm wagons and went to our 
own timber claims in the mountains to hew 
stakes and haul them home. If we owned 
a forest and needed a logging train to 
draw the trees to the mills, we contrived 


FISHER RIVER CANYON, IN WASHINGTON 


where, in turn, the pillaged joined with 
the ravishers on the principle of sauve 
qui peut. For, no sooner did we ourselves 
of the coast begin to feel the force of the 
invasion than we set about to do our own 
commercing, our own exploiting, our own 
financing, on a scale we never before had 
dreamed of. Long since we had learned 
to build irrigation systems, lumber flumes. 
branch railways, smelters; but we had 
done them under the spell of individual 


the road out of our own surpluses. If a 
Berkeley town was in need of a connection 
with a West Berkeley, a Presbyterian 
elder of the city who had been thrifty 
with his money could buy the rails and 
furnish the horse car out of his own bank 
account. If there was a prospect that au- 
tomobiles would replace horses on the 
stage road to the Yosemite Valley, an 
humble stableman of Merced could under- 
take to supply them. 
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But with the eastern invasion this all 
changed, as in the shifting of a stage set- 
ting. Where we had been patient and con- 
tented with the limitations of our facili- 
ties of progress, we suddenly began that 
scramble over the development of our own 
resources which leads inevitably to mone- 
tary codperation and ultimately to syndi- 
cates and trusts. From Bellingham Bay 
in the state of Washington to Coronado 
Beach in the state of California, we cap- 
italized, we formed mutual associations, 
we made our own mergers, and—then sold 
out—sold out to the huger mergers of the 
East. The railroad down the San Joaquin 
Valley of California, which we had built 
in heroic effort to break the Southern Pa- 
cific monopoly, we sold to the Santa Fe— 
which, in its turn, quickly entered into one 
of those traffic alliances with the older 
roads that ensured the perpetuation of ex- 
actly the conditions which we had striven 
to overthrow. The system of coal mines 
in the heart of the same state which served 
as a clustering point for a new railroad 
enterprise, not only for the use of the 
mines, but for the establishment of a ter- 
minal for some vaguely dreamed-of new 
transcontinental connection, we presently 
turned over, mines, terminal facilities, 
promoters and all, to the elastic absorb- 
ing power of the Goulds. In the course of 
time we let our greatest street railway 
system, founded upon the cable which we 
ourselves invented, drift into the hands of 
the bankers of New York, who now have 
manipulated it into the primary agency 
for the consolidation of the principal 
street car lines of Philadelphia, Pittsburg 
and other cities of Pennsylvania. 

Our most famous banks, around which 
gyrated the gold excitements of the fifties 
and the phenomenal doings of the bonanza 
kings in the seventies, we partially sold to 
the Standard Oil. And we let go to the 
same people the control of our gas and 
lighting plants. 

Nor is this a fraction of the story. 
Across the bay from the coast’s metropo- 
lis, where a noble mountain raises its head 


PALISADES OF THE COLUMBIA 


twenty-six hundred feet above the water 
and above the seas of fog which so pic- 
turesquely enshroud the Golden Gate at 
times, we builded a “scenic” railway, as 
such things have been built on the Rigi 
and the Pilatus in Switzerland, and on 
Pike’s Peak and Mount Washington with- 
in the United States. Where we had 
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climbed in all the rigor of eighty-mile 
winds or in all the balm of spring days in 
January, filling our lungs with the strain 
of the brisk and trying walk, we planted 
the luxury of a steam train—although, be 
it said to our credit, we left its use chiefly 
for the tourist and the elder men and 
women, and still clung to the exhilaration 
of foot work up the steep slopes. And 
with this in proud possession, we quickly 
sold it out to a mysterious combination 
which is alternately alleged and denied to 
be the same Southern Pacific which Mr. 
Harriman and the Standard Oil now con- 
fessedly dominate. 

On the buoyant waters of the Great 
Salt Lake we had builded a marvelous 
palace, opening in circular freedom to the 
warmth of summer, to the hearty dance 
upon its vast pillarless floor, to the count- 
less bathers reveling in the never-sink 
qualities of the world’s greatest inland 
sea. We called it Saltair, and advertised 
it to all corners of the earth. And then, 
when the new march of investment came 
among us, we sold it out, sold it, timbers, 
situation, charm and everything, to the 
same people to whom we sold the coal 
mines and the terminal facilities in Cali- 
fornia. 

Years and years ago, in the earliest 
days of our ocean steamships, we ran ves- 
sels to the north of San Francisco and 
south into the warm harbors of Los An- 
geles’ rich vicinity; and in honor of the 
genius which founded the system, we 
elected its chief representative to the gov- 
ernorship of the state and afterward to 
the state’s: place of honor in the United 
States Senate. But even this remnant of 
our pioncer vim has recently gone into the 
hands either of the Great Northern or of 
the Harriman affiliations. 

In the southernmost portions of Utah 
and the westernmost portions of Colorado 
are coal fields and iron fields whose un- 
opened reaches of ore might be the foun- 
dation of fortunes independent as those 
of Carnegie and of Bacr, but we have 
given them over, for dollars or for cer- 


tificates of stock, to the manipulators of 
United States Stcel or to the close cor- 
porations which are even now charging 
New York City as a municipality one dol- 
lar more per ton for its winter supply of 
heat than they charge to New York City’s 
individual inhabitants. 

When the enthusiasm over the advent 
of the Occident into the Orient was still in 
its first blush, those of us who owned the 
exhaustless and self-reproducing timber 
acres of Oregon and Washington banded 
ourselves into protective organizations 
and prepared for a long and well-fortified 
era of international and national trade. 
But of late, and especially since the spread 
of the timberland frauds has touched so 
far east as Minnesota and Michigan and 
so far south as the high plains of northern 
Arizona, we realize that even this native 
industry is falling into the hands of the 
accumulated fortunes of the Walkers and 
the Weyerhausers. It is no longer ours. 

Another turn of Time’s wheel, and our 
farms, our vineyards, our orchards will 
be in the foreigners’ hands. Still another 
turn, and even our hunting regions, where 
no plow can profitably till and no pruning 
knife substitute the prolific fruit for the 
prolific leaf, will be the exclusive posses- 
sion of those who are not of our blood or 
of our topographic kin. We will have 
completely capitulated. We will have re- 
served nothing. Alaric and his empire will 
belong to the Crsars. 

Perhaps all this might not have hap- 
pened so soon had not Fate stalked loose 
in the dry mountains and sage-brush 
plains of Nevada and kicked with its shod- 
den toes the rocks and ores of gold, arous- 
ing the talisman that defies all desolation 
and makes even ice-covered Alaska thick 
with wealth-yielding population. For 
years this barren state next to California 
stood as an empty sca between East and 
West. To cross it was costly to railroads, 
forbidding to travelers even in limited 
trains, hopeless almost to the most san- 
guine irrigationist. It yielded no freight, 
it gave but a handful of short-haul pas- 
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senger patronage, it invited scarcely the 
adventurer or the scientist. If a railroad 
man planned to come where the resource- 
ful Huntington once had come, by aid of 
the government and of colossal fraud, this 
fruitless area told eloquently of profitless 
miles and miles, wherein not only was there 
no freight, but where the hot box and the 
long delay were more frequent than the 
water hole and the food station—a barren 
highway, if ever God made one on the face 
of the earth. With it as a fathomless dry 
moat, Huntington hid safely on the other 
side, enjoying the generous and fattening 
yield of his monopoly, and, incidentally, 
protecting the people of the coast in their 
severance from the rest of their country. 

When suddenly, about 1901, the news 
of the miracle was sent abroad and the 
western world began to talk of Tonopah, 
as in 1897 it had talked of the Klondike, 
the empty sea filled up like a roadway in 


a landslide. The desert sands began to 
offer something for cars to carry, both in 
and out. Towns grew up where only rab- 
bits had starved and chuckawallas had 
burrowed under the brush. Stage coaches. 
with their slow days and their incapacious 
boots, became inadequate. Railroads were 
demanded, and communications, and 
banks, and water companies, and light and 
gas facilities—in short, the accoutrements 
of civilization. And thus the moat was 
walked across by the march of restless 
men. And there was no longer any differ- 
entiating medium between the Pacific coast 
and the East. 

The Guggenheims, who already had 
put their octopean arms upon the smelters 
of Omaha and of Colorado and of Utah, 
extended the chain of their ownings into 
the heart of Nevada, and—as this article 
is being written—announce their inten- 
tion of erecting near San Francisco the 


LOGGING CAMP IN THE CALIFORNIA REDWOODS 


STEAM ROAD WAGON AND LUMBER TRAIN IN THE SIERRAS 


largest smelter in the world. The Schwab, 
whom all the industrial experts acknowl- 
edge to be the supreme master of steel, 
ventured into the same region and riveted 
to its hard soil many of his earnings— 
perhaps sufficient of them to foreshadow 
the day when his private car will be one of 
the most conspicuous in the dozens which 
come from the rigors of eastern winter to 
repose in the climatic quictude of Santa 
Barbara and Pasadena, and when what- 
ever of steel-making develops on the coast 
will be under his guidance. The Clark, 
who is said to have surrendered by neces- 
sity to the Standard Oil and to have be- 
come the spokesman in the Senate of the 
branch of this enormous institution which 
controls the world’s copper market, has 
acquired the most beautiful and fructive 
oasis in the Nevada desert, and from it has 
begun radiating branch railroads which 
mean that even the terrors and ~steries 


of Death Valley will soon take their place 
with the legends of Sleepy Hollow. 

The Santa Fe, hitherto a single line of 
transcontinental track, with scarcely a 
spur from the eastward line of Colorado 
to the westward line of Arizona, save one 
into the orange fields of Phoenix and the 
copper and gold clevations of Prescott, 
has been given an incentive to construct 
new feeders, to transform itself into a 
semblance of those great railroads of the 
farther East, which are more like the 
courses of rivers than like the courses of 
canals, which western roads hitherto have 
chiefly resembled. Even the Southern Pa- 
cific has been supplied with the motive of 
enterprise, with the last stimulative neces- 
sary to induce it to build its nine-mile tun- 
nel through the Sierras and obliterate the 
nauscous snowsheds which so long have 
blichted the hours of travelers into and 
c+ ef the Golden State. 


SCOWS LANDING SALMON AT SEATTLE WHARVES 


Presently, at this rate, the “rotten bor- 
ough” of Nevada will become like Penn- 
sylvania or Massachusetts—serrated with 
rails, sullied with black smoke, tempted 
with illimitable fortunes. And then—well, 
what then is there to hinder the immigra- 
tional hordes pouring down toward the 


western ocean as they once poured over’ 


the Alleghanies and down into the low 
hills of Ohio and the swamps of Indiana? 
What is there to hinder the continuity of 
population between Salt Lake and San 
Francisco, between Seattle and San Diego, 
becoming as unbroken as it is between 
New York and Chicago, which are the 
same distance apart as Salt Lake and San 
Francisco, or as between Portland, Maine, 
and Jacksonville, Florida? 

All of which means that our Trinity 
Mountains, whose untenanted wildness has 
been made famous by the paintings of 
Keith, will take on the quietude of the 


Alleghanies. Around Lake Tahoe, whith- 
er now we go to escape the sight of house- 
tops and to ride upon the mirror waters 
which reflect not the remotest evidences of 
cultivation, will cluster the estates and 
preserves, the summer hotels and cottages 
that envelop the accessible portions of 
Lake Champlain. The palisades of the 
Columbia, towering twice and three times 
as loftily as those of the Hudson, will be 
as widely pictured, as often ferried 
through, as noisily factoried as the better 
known palisades above New York. The 
Yosemite and Yellowstone will become as 
frequent a resort as train facilities always 
render any place of wonders. Shoshone 
Falls, now hidden from the average tour- 
ist by twenty-five miles of staging across 
a heart-breaking plain of sage-brush, will 
be as populously surrounded, as hack-in- 
fested as the Falls of Niagara. The Cas- 
cades and the Olympics, especially the lat- 
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ter, in their purple magnificence as they 
rise temptingly between Seattle and the 
ocean, will be the haunt of as many thou- 
sands as pay their tribute to the beauties 
of the Green mountains of Vermont or the 
Blue mountains of Virginia. 

There will be no place left to which we 
can go in our traditional love of isolation, 
and hide from care and labor and tele- 
phones, and be alone. Where we have re- 
laxed in the heedlessness of overalls and 
any old shirt that our worn-out wardrobe 
could produce, we shall have to have a 
mind to the cleanliness of white duck and 
the change of shoes ere we turn from the 
tramp to the supper table. The wild meats 
which we have eaten with only the flavor 
of bacon and skillet we shall have to take 
from a linen tablecloth and eat seasoned 
with French dressings. The trout and the 
young salmon which have almost bobbed 
from the stream to our frying pans we 


shall have to accept in white-dressed bak- 
ings from the hotel ovens, or boned and 
headed for the epicurean laziness of those 
who resent the price of trouble that one 
should always, in the true spirit of the 
game, pay for having the thing that is 
unusual and rare and privileged. 

Already we are within the edges of this 
infelicitous consummation. Hotels of the 
smart set adorn some of our boldest and 
most glorious retreats; and the varying 
grades of cottages and cure-alls which 
mark the Sullivan counties of New York 
and the Manunkachuncks of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are in evidence in the 
pleasure places not remote from our 
larger cities. Of course, there must always 
remain districts, even as is the case in the 
older states of the East, where there is rel- 
ative seclusion, where the multitude can 
not go because there is no business in the 
vicinity to create the multitudes which do 
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go. But, on the whole, we must begin to 
bid good-by to these cherished idiosyncra- 
sies. We must acknowledge that we have 
been overrun, flooded, transformed and 
absorbed. We must acknowledge that our 
allegiance is to new masters, our subservi- 
ence, is, at least for the time being, to 
ideals which have been born out of other 
worlds and other conditions than ours. 
And yet—and yet, there is something 
in the heart of the Pacific coaster that for- 
bids at least the evil of all this. There is 
something in the potency of his physical 
environment, in the colossal magnitude of 
mountains, rivers, seas, plains and prod- 
ucts that gives him conceptions far and 
away beyond commerce and trade and 
money. Railroads, after all, however 
many of them there may be, are but 
threads within the rocks and canyons, but 
tapes across the mesas. The elevations 
that were erected before ever steel was 
conceived, the glorious skies whose free- 
dom stretches widely beyond the utmost 
reach of the dull smoke of smelter or fac- 
tory, the brilliant waters, calm or storm- 
tossed, which tax the ever-growing in- 
genuity of the ferry-maker and are far 
more soothing or alluring or inspiring 
than whatsoever effort man may make 
among them—all these will still remain, 
no matter how many new hundreds of 
thousands people the towns and cities and 
farms. No traffic, however aggregated, 
can destroy the lustrous sunset over the 
Golden Gate or Puget Sound. The round 
contour of the gracious Sierra foot- 
hills can not be taken away from the eyes 


of our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. The snow will still cling in all its 
purity and uplift upon the rugged sum- 
mits of the Wasatch. Shasta, Rainier, 
Hood, Baker and the rest of our famous 
peaks will still raise their white heads far, 
far above the level of our highest dreams. 
And, though we may tunnel them, or run 
elevators through them, as they do in the 
Jungfrau, they nevertheless will be there 
still to bring down from heaven the voice 
of ennobled thought. Under their shadow 
we shall be unable to conceive of a nar- 
rowed empire, a shrunken God, an unholy 
and unwholesome social ideal. Therein 
rests our security. Therein may be born 
again, or perpetuated without death, that 
local greatness which seemingly was un- 
dermined when our isolation was de- 
stroyed. As we face the world across the 
ocean and witness the awakening of China 
out of its complacent speculative philoso- 
phies and moralities into the strenuous 
tests of modern progress, the broadening 
of Japan, the newly tempered sobriety 
which must come upon Russia, the revival 
of the religious cult that must come back 
to us out of India as once it went out of 
India and laid the foundations for the re- 
ligions we have in the Occident of to-day, 
it is impossible not to feel that we must 
cling close to all the largeness of our land- 
scape and atmosphere; that to its inspira- 
tion we must look, to hold for a while 
longer the star of international leadership 
over the portals of the Pacific coast, ere it 
departs, in the relentless course of history, 
toward the still farther West. 
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By Dancan Miller 


foreman. 

“Billy,” he continued, addressing 
the state’s attorney, “tell us a story. 
We’re all pretty tired and it won’t be 
much of a job to get a laugh out of us.” 

Billy was a good story-teller. He had 
to be. He was in politics, and it’s one of 
the tools of the trade. 

“Well, here’s one. Now, if any of you 
have heard it, speak up, for I don’t want 
to spring a ‘dead one.’” (Billy didn’t 
stop. No story-teller ever does after mak- 
ing that remark.) “You all know Squire 
Goodenough who runs a justice factory 
over on Dogberry Row and you have all 
heard of Charley Simpkins, the patent 
lawyer. Well, when Charley first began 
to practice, sometimes, for the purpose 
of getting a little pin money to squander 
on board and office rent, he could be per- 
suaded to take a case that was not just in 
his line, that is, not a patent case. But he 
was always a technical fellow and tried his 
cases in a technical way—greatest ob- 
jector at this bar. One day he was defend- 
ing a chap before the Squire for stcaling 
a hog, or something of that sort, and per- 
sisted in making all sorts of objections 
(most of which the Squire didn’t under- 
stand) to the questions asked by the prose- 
cutor. The Squire stood it a good while, 
and finally, when he could stand it no 
longer, said: 

“ *Mr. Simpkins, what kind of a lawyer 
are you, anyway ?” 

“*A patent lawyer, your Honor,’ re- 
sponded Charley, with dignified alacrity. 
Charley had a great notion of the dignity 
of his profession. 

“Um! patent lawyer, eh? Wal,’ 
drawled the Squire, ‘all I’ve got to say is, 
you'll have a durned hard time gittin’ it 
renewed when it runs out.’ 


[:: glad we’re about through,” said the 


“That was fifteen years ago, and 
Charley don’t understand yet why every- 
body laughed. You know you have to 
trephine Charley to get a joke into his 
head.” 

After a minute or two it occurred to 
Billy that a little cranial surgery might 
not be a bad thing for some members of 
the grand jury, although in all fairness 
it should be recorded that the foreman and 
the manufacturer laughed heartily. 

“I expect we’d better go on and finish 
up; it’s getting late,” he said, looking at 
his watch and picking up a list of names 
lying near him. e 

The foreman yawned, and tilting back 
his chair, put his feet on the table with the 
air of a man who saw, not far off, the end 
of what had been mostly unpleasant work. 
They had been at it and hard at it a week, 
every day and all day. There had been 
the usual number of larcenies, burglaries, 
“hold-ups,” “con” cases, ctc., to consider 
and pass upon. Now and again the monot- 
ony was relieved to some extent by a mur- 
der or an assault with intent to kill. 

“We've found a hundred indictments, 
with a few yet to consider,” said the fore- 
man. “Let’s wind ’em up before we ad- 
journ.” 

The other members of the grand jury 
yawned their acquiescence. 

“That’s all the evidence you have, isn’t 
it, Billy?” asked the foreman. 

“I think so,” responded Billy. “I'll 
have a look outside. There may be one or 
two more witnesses, but we’ll make short 
work of them. There are nonce that 
amount to anything.” 

The retired saloon-keeper borrowed a 
little “star plug” of his neighbor from 
Decatur township. The manufacturer 
looked at his watch, lit a fresh cigar and 
wondered why the business hadn’t all gone 
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to the dogs during the few days he’d been 
away. He had been quite sure that it 
would when he asked the court to excuse 
him from serving on the grand jury. 
Billy opened the door and_ passed 
through into the ante-room. Some one 
came in. The foreman took his feet off 
the table. The manufacturer laid down 
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the prosecutor picked up the somewhat 
thumbed bundle of papers lying before 
him. The grand jury looked the witness 
over. 

“Oh! I don’t know just what you mean 
by that, but I just came down to tell you 
about Harry. You see Harry wrote me 
all about this.” 


“THE IDEA OF THEIR ACCUSING MY HARRY OF STEALING” 


his cigar. The retired saloon-keeper spat 
once and sat up straighter. The prose- 
cutor reéntered, closing the door after 
him and, motioning the new-comer to the 
witness chair, took his accustomed place 
at the table. 

“Well, madam, what can we do for you? 
What case were you subpenaed for?” and 


“But, madam, ‘Harry’ who?” inter- 
rupted the prosecutor, with just a sus- 
picion of impatience in his voice. He was 
tired and wanted to get home and play 
with “the boy” a little while before sup- 
per. A great rest that, and Billy needed 
the rest. Then, too, there had been a good 
many women before the grand jury dur- 
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ing the session and they weren’t always 
just relevant in what they had to say. 

“Why, Harry—my boy—Harry wrote 
me all about it, and I knew if I came down 
and saw you and explained it to you,— 
for I was quite sure you didn’t understand 
about it—that it would be all right. 
Harry wrote me the whole thing the day 
after he was arrested; and it was so per- 
fectly foolish.” 

She laughed at the thought. 

“The idea of their arresting Harry and 
for—Harry sent me a clipping from one 
of the papers—just think of it—for steal- 
ing, gentlemen, my Harry stealing! And 
what do you think they said he stole? You 
wouldn’t believe it! But they really ac- 
cused my Harry of stealing a razor—a 
razor, mind you and”—conclusively— 
“Harry has a razor of his own! I sent it 
to him last Christmas. Did you ever hear 
of such a foolish thing? When my train 
came in this morning I went right over to 
the jail and saw the gentleman in charge 
and explained it all to him and he said 
that he would like to let Harry out, if he 
could, but that I would have to see you 
and explain to you. I know he’d have done 
it if he could, because he seemed a real 
kind-hearted man. He said that he had a 
son about Harry’s age and knew just how 
I must feel and he was sure there was some 
mistake, and—” 

“But, madam, what is your son’s 
name?” asked Billy, his tone somewhat 
mollified. 

“Why, Harry Ainsworth. And’ now 
that I’ve made it clear to you gentlemen 
you’ll have him let out right away, won’t 
you?—because I want to start back home 
to-night and take him with me. I-had a 
pretty hard time to get away. I work, 
you know, and must be back to-morrow. 
Harry’s father died a year ago, and since 
then Harry and I have both had to work. 
Harry has worked at a great many hotels 
before in different parts of the country. 
The boy he worked under here was a 
friend of his—Frank Bowers was his 
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name—that’s why he came here and—” 

“But, madam,” interposed Billy, hesi- 
tatingly, as he looked over a paper he had 
drawn from the bundle, “you say your 
son’s name is Ainsworth, Harry Ains- 
worth?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Well—a—he docs not seem to be 
charged with stealing a razor.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad, and then you’ll—” 

“Bowers was arrested for stealing the 
razor and,” continued Billy, not feeling 
just right about the throat, “and—a— 
Harry Ainsworth, I sce, is charged with 
stealing a purse containing fifty dollars 
from one of the guests of the hotel.” 

“Not at all! Not at all, sir. I saw the 
newspaper myself—or the clipping rather 
—and it said that Harry was accused of 
stealing a razor—and when he had a 
razor, too. Wasn’t it silly??? She smiled. 
“T’l] just show you the clipping. Here is 
—Oh! pshaw! I came away in such a 
hurry that I forgot it. Anyhow, Harry 
wrote me and said—” 

“But,” commenced Billy, then he 
paused; the going was getting pretty 
heavy for him by this time; he looked at 
the other men. The foreman was looking 
out of the window, the manufacturer had 
picked up his cigar, which had gone out, 
and, after putting the wrong end of it in 
his mouth, laid it down again; there was 
no- hope for Billy in the others, so he 
lunged ahead. 

“But,” he resumed, “the man from 
whom the purse was taken positively iden- 
tified it when it was found in your son’s 
possession.” 

“Fifty dollars, did you say? My Harry 
—take—No, sir! He didn’t need it!” 
triumphantly. She was beginning not to 
like Billy. Women never like prosecutors 
when they’re prosecuting. “Harry made 
five dollars a week and his board and that 
was ample, for sometimes he sent me 
money. Why, only last month he sent me 
his whole month’s salary. Oh! No, sir. 
Harry didn’t do that because he told 
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me—” She faltered, then stopped. The 
confident smile began to die. 

“In any event,” said Billy kindly, “we 
couldn’t settle the matter to-night. If he 
should be indicted, he would then have to 
be tried and it would be a matter of weeks 
before that.” 

“Oh! but I must get back because I 
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cars were clanging their strident warn- 
ings to the hurrying home-goers on the 
streets below. 

She arose. The smile was dead. 

“P1I—I’ll stay until they let Harry 
out. You’ll excuse me—won’t you—for 
taking so much of your time—but I—I 
don’t know much about law. I—” 
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SHE PASSED OUT, TO WAIT UNTIL THEY RELEASED HARRY 


could only get one day away, they are so 
busy at the store,” said Harry’s mother. 
“IT much fear you'll have to stay 
longer; Mrs. Ainsworth, if you want to 
see this matter through.” 
The gloom of approaching darkness 
was settling over the dingy room. The 


She straightened up, turned and walked 
with strained erectness toward the door. 
The foreman wondered why he didn’t hear 
the door open. He looked around toward 
it. She was standing quite still. No sound 
came from her. Her head was bowed in 
her hands and her spare frame shook. 
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The foreman went to her, took her by 
the arm and, leading her to the other door, 
said huskily, “Go out this way, you’ll not 
see any one and its nearer.” 

She passed out—to wait “until they let 
Harry out.” 

The foreman closed the door. 

After a moment he announced with un- 
wonted brusqueness: “We stand ad- 
journed until to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock.” 

The retired saloon-keeper spat again - 
and blew his nose vigorously ; it seemed to 
Billy in the uncertain light that his cheeks 
were streaked, but then the saloon-keeper 
had been perspiring earlier in the after- 
noon. 
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The manufacturer coughed a little and 
said: “There’s no use talking, if a fellow 
wants to be sure he’s rid of the hay fever 
he must stay away until after the fifteenth 
of October.” 

In another minute the room was vacant. 

Billy reached home just in time to help 
“tuck the boy in.” 

While he was reading the paper after 
supper he looked up at the sweet-faced 
woman on the other side of the table and 
said: 

“Don’t think I'll run for another term 
as prosecutor, Mary.” 

A moment or two later he added: 

‘And, dear, we must be very careful to 
know with whom the boy plays.” 


THE NIGHT-WATCHES 
By Margaret Steele Anderson 


HE laurel withers on your brow, 
O victor of the hard-won race! 

And you who sit in mighty place, 
How heavy is your sceptre now! 


Flushed with the kiss your lips have known, 
Woman, this is your hour to wake, 

And know that flesh and heart may break 
When Love hath entered on its own. 


And you, who knew where angels trod, 
And marked the path for duller eyes, 
In this lone hour are you still wise? 
Do you not quail before your God? 


O God, to whom the dark is day, 
Forget not these—the strong, the right, 


The happy souls! 


For, Lord, at night 


They tremble in their tents of clay! 


T is remarkable how the 
powerful, determined, re- 
sourceful man, having 
got some name for suc- 
cesses in difficult matters, 
finds scores of weaker 
men eagerly turning to 
him craving his help. 
They cling to him like dependent children 
toa father’s hand. Lawrence Rand’s rep- 
utation out of the first half-dozen cases of 
which the newspapers got the facts se- 
cured him such attention that he was com- 
pelled to choose only the more important 
commissions, for sheer lack of time to give 
to the minor ones. It was odd that almost 
immediately after the affair at Halifax, 
in which he averted the world-wide calam- 
ity that the insane Dr. Karsch was about 
to visit on humanity, he should be sum- 
moned in an almost similar emergency. If 
there had been the slightest whisper in 
public print concerning the first exploit, 
it might have been taken for granted that 
it led to the following cablegram which he 
brought down to my office on the morning 
of the eighth of March. It was sent to his 
cable address and read: 


“Crupap bE Mexico, 
“H I 

oOTEL ITURBIDE. 
“Take next steamer to Vera Cruz, if 
possible. Pay any price. Keference, 
Brown Brothers. Critical case, interna- 
tional importance. Letter mect steamer.” 

“Cartos Gonzates Y Ropio.” 


“If I go, you must go with me,” said 
Rand, when I had read it, “and I must 
leave several small matters for your amia- 
ble legal partner Betts to look after. 


THE MARENGO EPISODE 


HOW LAWRENCE RAND MATCHED WITS WITH THE 
SECRET AGENTS OF EUROPE’S WAR LORD 


By Broughton Brandenburg 


First, however, as I have my reasons for 
not wishing to appear in the matter, will 
you go over to Brown Brothers and look 
up the gentleman who wants me so badly 
he will pay any price?” 

It interested me that Rand did not wish 
to go to Brown Brothers himself, and 
then, too, from the instant he entered the 
office he had taken up his position at the 
window to watch the street below, and now 
his trim, muscular figure was sharply sil- 
houetted against the light as he stood with 
his back to me while he spoke. 

Making a note of the name signed to 
the cablegram, I caught up my hat and 
top-coat and started out, only to be 
stopped at the door by a sharp exclama- 
tion from Rand. 

“Get into the street quickly, Duncan,” 
said he, without turning away from the 
window, “and if you meet a man with a 
black silk hat or a woman with a brown 
veil, don’t look twice at them. Be sure no 
such man or woman follows you. Tele- 
phone me the result. Do not come back 
here. Hurry, man, hurry !” 

I wished very much to ask him why 
these precautions before he had decided to 
take up the case even, but he seemed to be 
so urgent that I made all haste. Of men 
with high hats whom I met on the way 
there was an abundance, but I saw no 
woman with a brown veil; in fact, saw no 
woman in the busy throngs of men worth 
taking note of save one, who was pacing 
up and down in the corridor at Brown 
Brothers. A hansom stood at the door, 
but if it was hers she seemed to be waiting 
for some one else. As she did not look at 
me and had no brown veil that I could see, 
I did not scruple to glance more than once 
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at her. Of a plump German figure, with 
a splendid head of auburn hair and the 
milk-white skin often seen with it, she had 
eyes of a sort such as I have never scen be- 
fore or since. They were large and dark 
—black, one would say hastily, but really 
of a heavy shade of gray, and there was a 
peculiar far-away expression in them. 

I stood in line to make my inquiry, and 
when my turn came at the window I 
pushed in a slip of paper with “Carlos 
Gonzales y Rodio” written on it and said: 

“This house has been given us as per- 
sonal and financial reference by this gen- 
tleman. What can you tell me?” 

The clerk took the slip, turned away a 
moment, as if consulting a superior, and 
said, in one of those high, whining voices 
that carry so well, but are so unpleasant: 

“General Gonzales is a soldier, a diplo- 
mat and former cabinet minister in Mex- 
ico. Now he is one of the prominent law- 
yers there, and is rated at twenty-two mil- 
lions Mex. We have banked for him since 
he represented his government in Ger- 
many, and later in England, and believe 
him to be a man of high integrity as well 
as ability.” 

“Thank you,” said I, and turned to 
meet the eyes of the unknown woman lev- 
eled full on me from where she stood, not 
ten feet away. The far-away expression 
was gone, but only my turning quickly 
trapped her in observing me, for she 
looked away at once. 

I went to a telephone near by and com- 
municated the result of the inquiry to 
Rand. 

“Very well,’ said he, “I want you to go 
with me. There is a steamer sailing to- 
morrow at eleven o’clock. Get yourself a 
first-cabin booking and meet me at the 
Hotel Diligencias in Vera Cruz, if not be- 
fore. Take a Luger automatic pistol with 
you and a double handful of ammunition. 
Are you sure you were not followed to 
Brown Brothers?” 

“J think I was not,” I answered, and 
then he said good-by and rang off before 
I could get any explanation from him of 


his peculiar instructions. Did he not mean 
to take the same steamer, and was I to 
wait in Vera Cruz for his arrival on the 
next?: He had left me in just such a be- 
wildered state in the Karsch case; it had 
turned out excellently, however. I should 
have been pleased to know also whether 
Tom Rahway, his big Indian student 
friend, was to go with us or not, for there 
was always a pleasure in having the tall 
Sioux about when we closed in on our peo- 
ple, as on the night when he saved Rand’s 
life by knocking up the muzzle of Martin 
Anderson’s revolver. 

When I went back to the office I found 
a note from Betts saying that Rand and 
he had arranged for all the law business 
while I was away, and that he should not 
see me before I sailed. 

I took extraordinary precautions on my 
way to the steamship office, and when go- 
ing on board the next day, to make sure I 
was not followed. No incident of any un- 
usual nature occurred. As soon after sail- 
ing as possible I went through the ship in 
both the first and second class, looking for 
Rand or the Indian, but there was no sign 
of either. The carly morning of the third 
day I was up for coffee for the first time, 
and was pacing up and down the hurri- 
cane deck to get my blood going, when, 
in rounding a ventilator and a pile of 
folded steamer chairs, I nearly collided 
with a woman in a brown veil. I saw noth- 
ing but the veil and a skirt that hung well, 
and the tips of some neat boots, because 
as soon as I saw the veil, remembering 
Rand’s instruction, I dropped my eyes, 
murmured an apology, and passed on. 
Later that day the first officer, with whom 
I had made friends, and I were in the sec- 
ond-class on a quasi inspection tour, and 
encountered one of the male passengers, 
who made some inquiry as to the exact 
hour we were due in Havana. He seemed a 
very pleasant, intelligent sort of man, and 
I dropped into conversation with him, 
learning that he was a Swedish enginecr 
who had lived for many vears in Hull, and 
was now on his way out to Mexico to take 
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HIS FIGURE WAS SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE LIGHT 
AS HE STOOD WITH HIS BACK TO ME 


charge of the machinery on a sugar plan- 
tation. He was a thick, stocky man, with 
close-cropped hair, and wore heavy-lensed 
glasses. He had a very hearty laugh and 
voice. Some of his droll stories, told in 
his broken English, were extremely de- 
lightful. After that we were together once 
or twice every day during the remainder 
of the voyage. 

The morning we reached Havana I had 
a genuine surprise. I had been notified by 
my steward that we were about to pass 
Morro Castle, and hurried up on deck. 
We were just passing the picturesque 
point, barely a stone’s throw away, when 
I reached the rail. I was so intent on the 
grim rocks and frowning fortress that I 
was barely aware of a feminine presence 
at my side until, as we drew farther into 
the harbor, I turned and was astounded to 
see within arm’s length of me the girl who 
had been at Brown Brothers! 

She wore a dressing jacket, so hastily 
had she left her stateroom, and by that 
same skirt and neat boots I identified her 
instantly as the woman with the brown 
veil. There were several other women on 
deck, and at least two of them had brown 
veils, so my second thought was that there 
was no significance in this encounter. She 
perceived my surprise, and it amused her 
so greatly that she could not refrain from 
smiling, a very little with her lips and a 
very great deal with her eyes. Looking 
aft, I saw the Swedish engineer contem- 
plating the two of us with a broad grin. 

“It is fortunate that the capture of Ha- 
vana was avoided in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war,” said the voice of the second of- 
ficer behind us. 

“Yes, it would have been difficult for 
the Americans and would have destroyed 
many beautiful things about the harbor 

mouth,” she answered in an enchanting 

voice, with a touch of foreign accent. 

Then I made some trivial remark and 

we chatted until the first breakfast bell, 

when she seemed to remember the com- 
pletion of her toilet, and with a slight 
rise of color turned and went below. 
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In the next two minutes I had ascer- 
tained that she was booked as Frl. Mar- 
gretta von Schierbrand, was traveling 
with a maid and had the same steward as 
I. I called my steward into my stateroom 
and elicited the information that though 
she had not been ill she had remained very 
close in her stateroom and had had all her 
meals there. When she had gone on deck 
it was always with a veil. 

“A brown veil?” I asked. 

“Yes, a brown one,” said the steward, 
and then added with a bit of twinkle in 
his eye: “Yes, and if I may say it, I think 
she has an eye on you, too, sir.” 

I rewarded the fellow for his impudence 
and went to my breakfast. She was in the 
saloon for the first time and never missed 
a meal thereafter. 

When the steamer touched at Progresso 
she received two cablegrams, as the stew- 
ard informed me, and beyond two inconse- 
quential conversations with her, merely 
such as traveling acquaintances have, 
nothing happened until we arrived in Vera 
Cruz. I was close behind her when we left 
the ship and walked up the new pier to the 
custom house, but there I stuck, and by 
some magic means she was _ promptly 
passed through with her French maid and 
was gone. I had also hoped to see the 
Swedish engineer to exchange addresses 
with him, and, if he was going to stop in 
Vera Cruz, to arrange to go to the same 
hotel, for he appeared to be a man of fine 
qualities and rare companionability. 

When I arrived at the hotel I walked 
into the despacho, scribbled my name and 
looked for Rand’s name or Rand’s hand- 
writing in the list, thinking he might have 
come overland by rail from New York and 
arrived before me, as one can do, but he 
was not there. 

When the manager saw my name he 
smiled and said: 

“Your room has been engaged for you 
by a friend. No. 22 it is.” 

Greatly puzzled, I went up at once, and 
the instant I entered, I saw lying under 
the mirror an envelope with my name writ- 
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SHE PERCEIVED MY SURPRISE AND IT AMUSED HER 


ten on it in Rand’s hand. Tearing it open, 
I found it was General Gonzales’ letter, 
sent to him on the steamer. He was in 
Vera Cruz. He had got it, opened and 
read it, engaged my room and left the let- 
ter in the room for my edification. Now, 
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he had gone off on his own tangent, leav- 
ing me to suck my thumbs and meditate 
on his cleverness, for there was no word 
of comment or instruction with the letter 
which read: 


“Hore Itursipe, Ciry or Mexico, 
“March 12, 1903. 
“Mr. Lawrence Rand, on Board S. S. 

Monterey: 

“HonoraBte Sir—This is to inform 
you immediately on your arrival in this 
country of the surpassing and superla- 
tively important matter on which I have 
retained you, such information conveyed 
in advance of my sccing you being for 
your careful contemplation in order that 
you may best advise the immediate steps. 

“When I was in London a few years 
ago in a diplomatic office of some impor- 
tance I formed a strong friendship with a 
gentleman of high position in the Admi- 
ralty, who summoned me hastily from the 
embassy one night to his home in St. 
John’s Wood. He was dying when I ar- 
rived and he was barely able to give me 
a folded paper before he expired. He 
meant to instruct me in regard to it, but 
death came too soon. That paper was 
nothing less than a draft of the historic- 
ally famous Cochrane secret plan. His 
heir was a dissolute young fool, with 
whom it was not safe to trust so danger- 
ous a document, so I retained it, not even 
reading more than enough of it to know 
what it was and that, by taking on the 
knowledge of it, I would be assuming a 
burden which had driven stronger men 
than I out of their minds. When I 
brought it with me to Mexico I had it 
sealed in a brass envelope, which was en- 
closed in a wooden case on which was 
marked the character of the inclosure and 
a warning to any man who opened it. 
This I kept in a small safe in my library. 

“T have the misfortune to have a son by 
my first wife whom I had always con- 
sidered as merely a profligate and spend- 
thrift until a fortnight ago, when I dis- 
covered he was as well an embezzler of my 


funds and that he had rifled my small 
safe, and finding no papers that were con- 
vertible or gave him a hold on me, took 
this box. I drove to the calle, in which 
lives a noted courtezan with whom he is 
entangled, and almost intercepted him, 
but he contrived his flight and is now at 
large. He had scant money and his credit 
both on his own and my account is ex- 
hausted, so that he has been unable to 
leave the country and has written me a let- . 
ter saying that he is fully aware of the 
tremendous value to any of the great 
powers of the secret inside the brass en- 
velope and realizes that if he sold it to one 
of them it would be more valuable if the 
envelope were delivered unopened. By 
this you will perceive his cleverness. My 
honor is vitally concerned, as to clear my- 
self I must expose my own flesh and blood, 
so he demands five million dollars gold or 
the transfer of half of my estates at once 
to him in exchange for the safe return of 
the paper. Of course he would be merely 
getting what will eventually be his, but 
I have been hoping that he would be wiser 
before my death than he now is. The let- 
ter was mailed at Zacatecas and asked that 
I insert an advertisement in the Imparcial, 
when he would send me another letter ar- 
ranging a meeting. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should be inclined to bargain 
with him, but he was so unwise as to hint 
to the woman whom I went to sec that he 
had obtained the most important military 
secret in the world at the price of my 
honor and he meant to use the secret to 
foist him into a position of power abroad 
and to bleed me for funds to maintain 
him. He must be found at once, safe- 
guarded from opening, copying or trans- 
ferring the important document, and when 
you have cornered him, then I will treat 
with him according to the circumstances 
that then exist. I have privately traced 
him to Zacatecas, where he was a week 
ago. One can lose one’s self for a lifetime 
in Mexico, while to attempt to leave the 
country by any of the few exits exposes 
one to certain arrest. Do not attempt to 
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communicate with me until you reach this 
city, and then do so by private messenger, 
giving me your hotel address. Trusting 
greatly in your celebrated prowess, I am 
“Your sincere admirer, 
“CarxLos GonzaLes y Ropio.” 


So a reckless young man was loose in 
the wild reaches of Mexico possessed of 
the Cochrane plan, the world’s greatest 
military and political secret, and we must 
catch him before he sold it, lost it or did 
something else equally foolish with it. 

Dimly I recalled reading of the Coch- 
rane plan many years before, but my 
recollection was so vague that I deter- 
mined to look it up, and after getting into 
cooler clothes, I walked down to the Brit- 
ish consulate and asked the vice-consul if 
he could give me some more definite infor- 
mation on the subject. A political ency- 
clopedia lay open on the top of his desk. 
A mark on one of the open pages pointed 
to a paragraph headed “Admiral Coch- 
rane’s Secret Plan.” 

“A queer coincidence,” he said, smiling, 
as he gave me the encyclopedia, “two men 
in a day to ask about the same thing. A 
Swedish engineer was in here not more 
than an hour ago with a note signed by 
some American asking for the data.” 

It was a very disquieting circumstance. 
Coincidences were becoming too frequent. 
First the young woman, who overheard 
my inquiry at Brown Brothers, develops 
a brown veil and behaves quccrly, after 
taking the same steamer with me. A 
Swede engine-tinker makes my acquaint- 
ance on board and immediately on landing 
sets out on the same quest as I. 

I thought it best to copy the para- 
graph for quieter consideration. It read: 

“Thomas Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dun- 
donald, noted as a soldier of daring and 
resource (see p. 243), about 1810 con- 
ceived the plan of an engine of war or 
system of mechanical defense and offense, 
which he believed would be so terrible in 
execution that it would forever put an end 
to all war. The plan was submitted to the 


Prince Regent, who was greatly pleased, 
and appointed a committee of able officers, 
sworn to secrecy, to examine the proposi- 
tion. They reported it to be tremendously 
effective as well as infallible, but were so 
appalled at the prospective consequences 
that they recommended the declination of 
a plan which would stagger humanity. In 
1846 a greatly elaborated and improved 
plan was presented by Cochrane, and at 
Lord Auckland’s instigation another com- 
mission considered it with the same result. 
It was held to be too terrible to use. Coch- 
rane died in 1860 without divulging the 
plan, but drafts of it are said to have been 
filed in the archives of the Admiralty.” 

I left the consulate and hurried back to 
the hotel. The frightful consequences of 
a slip or a failure in our work loomed be- 
fore me. I felt as if I must sce Rand and 
must be allowed to begin the active work 
before us. I waited all day in my room, 
my impatience fomenting into a rage of 
eagerness. There was not a sign, not a 
word from him, and nothing significant 
from the world without, only a single gun 
from the fort, now and then a steamer 
whistle blast in the harbor, the dispiriting 
hee-hawing of the donkeys in the streets, 
the cries of the swectmeat and fried cake 
venders and the rattling of the big carts 
over the stones in the wretched strects. 

At dusk I determined to wait no longer. 
I sought the best dinner I could find, and 
afterward strolled in the plaza, where a 
band from the fort was playing. An ex- 
cellent cigar was resigning me to inaction. 

Suddenly, beside a pillar of one of the 
scores of arches of the buildings that 
front the plaza, I saw a huge Indian, his 
peon hat pulled down on his brow, his 
serape wound about his shoulders, his bare 
feet resting on the still warm stones. He 
was gazing intently across the corner of 
the square to a spot in under dark arches, 
where at a café table, with his back 
turned, sat a gentleman in frock coat and 
silk hat. When I looked again at the In- 
dian’s face I was startled to see Tom Rah- 
way, Rand’s big Sioux. 
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If he saw me he gave no sign. I waited 
for none, but passed entirely around the 
square to another point of vantage, where 
I could see the café table more clearly. 
With the man in the silk hat, who was un- 
doubtedly a German, sat the Friiulein von 
Schierbrand and the Swedish engineer. 

They were engaged in an intenscly 
close conference. The German was ex- 
plaining, the girl was drinking it in and 
looking from the speaker to the Swede, 
who was gravely nodding his head, now 
and then interpolating a remark or ask- 
ing a question. The German was a tall 
man of military bearing, had a large dom- 
inant nose and showed distinct breeding. 
Casually observed, one would class him as 
a fine specimen of the young German of- 
ficer, but when I had edged within twenty 
feet of them I could see by the light that 
shone from the interior of the café that 
there was the stamp of bold cunning in his 
eyes, the lines of his mouth and the sect of 
his jaw. As I compared the profiles of the 
lovely girl and this man I was startled to 
find so marked a resemblance that I could 
not help but conclude they were brother 
and sister. The conversation in general 
was in English, the exchanges between the 
man and woman in German. That much I 
could tell, though I was not near enough 
as yet to catch the drift of it. I turned my 
back to them, as if listening to the band, 
and slowly moved backward till I was 
nearly at the table next to the group, 
when I heard the engineer exclaim: 

“Ah, theese ess locky. Ay see may 
fren’ yust now here. Oh, Mister Donk-in, 
aff you pleese, one momen’.” 

I turned to the group. 

“Ay amm va-ayry glad to see you one 
ta-ame more,” said the Swede, offering his 
hand. “Permit may to make you ag- 
wainded wit day Baroness von Schierbrand 
und her brudder day Kapitan Rudolf von 
Schierbrand.” 

“It is a pleasure to remember Mr. Dun- 
can as a fellow passenger on the Monte- 
rey,” said the girl, graciously lifting some 
small feminine impedimenta from a chair 


beside her that I might sit there. The 
captain greeted me pleasantly enough. I 
looked away to the pillar where I had seen 
Tom Rahway standing, and there was 
something as near a smile on his face as 
anything I had ever scen there. It seemed 
to me that the captain’s eyes were en- 
deavoring to bore me through every time 
he looked at me, and the engincer was re- 
garding me in a covertly amused way that 
was maddening, while in the next half- 
hour the girl checked herself awkwardly 
in her conversation a half-dozen times as 
if having been on the verge of saying 
some word that might hint of something 
which she was endeavoring to conceal. 
Twice when she spoke my name she very 
nearly used some other. 

It was certainly a strained situation, 
with the first weight on me. Thanks to 
Rand’s incommunicativeness, I found my- 
self plumped in the midst of a hostile 
party, consisting of a woman who seemed 
to have been shadowing me; of her 
brother, who ill concealed his attitude, 
and of a chance steamer acquaintance, 
who had made friends with both the others 
and a few hours before had been looking 
up the same subject of vital importance 
on which I myself was bent. In addition 
to these things, all three were under the 
espionage of Rand’s big Sioux, who had 
picked them up by description, or had, 
with Rand, shadowed overland from New 
York the captain, in whom I recognized 
“the man with a silk hat.” Rand held the 
key to the puzzle, but where, in the name 
of all the goats in Spain, was Rand? 

Not that I was not enjoying myself 
after the first ten minutes. Quite to the 
contrary; the baroness and I fell into a 
vein of mutual interest, and I found her so 
bright and clever that before I compre- 
hended it I was completely fascinated, and 
only those strange shades of restraint that 
came over her at intervals kept me in mind 
of the false basis on which all stood. As 
the hours passed by it seemed that we 
found more and more of common bond, 
and it was only when the great cathedral 


“rr IS A PLEASURE TO REMEMBER MR. 
DUNCAN AS A FELLOW-PASSENGER ” 


bells began their midnight chime that I 
left them. I do not think I had addressed 
twenty words to the engineer, yet he 
gripped my hand warmly and promised to 
call on me and have breakfast the next 
day, and the captain and baroness desired 
us both to cruise with them to Alvarado 
in a day or two in the yacht of the com- 
mandant, which had been placed at their 
disposal. 

The entire evening’s performance was 
so unreal as almost to resemble the re- 
hearsal of a play. The only genuine thing 
was my enchantment by the baroness, and 


I would have exchanged almost anything 
I possessed for the certainty that she 
meant one or two little things she had 
said. However, to calm myself and get my 
proper analytical point of view, I roamed 
the streets for an hour and then went back 
to the hotel to find on my bed one of 


Rand’s cards, with this on the back: 


“Go to Orizaba by to-morrow morn- 
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ing’s train. Stop at Hotel Paris. Keep 
your gun handy.” 


No breakfast with my Swedish friend 
in which I might learn more of the Von 
Schierbrands, no call on the Von Schier- 
brands, no cruise down to Alvarado, and 
no address to which to send a note of apol- 
ogy. I called myself a fool for allowing 
a woman’s gleaming eyes and teeth to di- 
vert me from a momentous task entail- 
ing enormous responsibility, went to bed, 
rose at six, entrained for Orizaba and 
sought the Hotel Paris. 

That night I overheard two tourists 
laughing over the droll stories of a Swede 
who had been traveling with them. I recog- 
nized the stories as those of the engineer, 
and making inquiry of the tourists, I 
satisfied myself beyond a doubt that my 
clever Scandinavian had followed ime 
from Vera Cruz, keeping close in the last 
coach of the train. Any doubt that he 
was “employed” vanished at once, and I 
began to wonder whether or not he was 
trailing me, even when we became such 
good friends aboard ship. 

Twenty-four hours of absolute inaction 
succeeded. All I could do was wait for 
Rand’s next laconic mandate, and be on 
the watch for the Swede and his employ- 
ers, the Von Schierbrands. I had in mind 
Rand’s warning to be ready for trouble, 
and it was well that I did. The second 
evening I walked out from the hotel to a 
hammock shop I had seen near the Wells- 
Fargo office, intending to buy a hammock 
and send it to my sister. While I was wait- 
ing for my change I leaned back against 
the hammock-hung wall of the booth-like 
front of the shop, and it struck me sud- 
denly that close to my shoulder on the 
other side of the hammocks I heard heavy 
breathing. I turned slowly, seeking an 
aperture through which to peer, and in so 
doing held my newly-purchased hammock 
bundled up in front of me. Only for an 
instant I saw the face and form of a 
brawny-shouldered indiano through a 
crack and caught the fumes of aguardi- 


ente, then through the meshes of the ham- 
mock, against which I had just been lean- 
ing, came plunging a heavy cane knife or 
machete. The point buried itself in the 
hammock in my arms. It almost reached 
my body. Had I not turned it would have 
finished me. I snatched out my Luger, ran 
out of the booth and was about to try a 
shot at the running villain when he so 
mixed himself in the crowd in the narrow 
street that I did not dare. He left the 
machete stuck in the hammock’s meshes. 
The shop-keeper was profuse in his apolo- 
gies that any one should attempt to mur- 
der me at his door, saying such bad luck 
always came his way. When the police ar- 
rived they eagerly scanned the machete 
and pronounced it one used by the labor- 
ers on the big Marengo plantation. 

When I returned to the hotel there was 
a letter for me, brought by an express 
messenger, with nothing to show whence 
it came. It was from Rand, and read: 


“Dear Duxcan—You are as clever a 
partner as any man could wish to have. 
For Heaven’s sake, be even more careful 
than you have been. Wire the station-mas- 
ter at Marengo to have a saddled horse 
ready for you at the eight o’clock train 
to-morrow night. Ride to Marengo haci- 
enda and ask for a night’s lodging. Say 
you are Mr. Crane, of New York, and 
want to buy a_ plantation. The pace 
quickens. Ranp.” 


When I got off the train at Marengo 
the next night and walked through sand 
toward the tiny glimmer that came from 
the coop of the station, a figure that I 
seemed to know stepped between me and 
the light. I laid hand to my revolver. A 
soft Indian voice said in Spanish: 

“Here is your horse, sefior.” 

I swung on, paid him for two days’ use 
of the animal, and when he had pointed 
out the cactus-bordered road to the ha- 
cienda, I rode into the darkness and silence. 

After a time my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness and I could see 
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more plainly the white, dusty strip of the 
road. Twice I stopped, for I felt sure that 
I heard the pat-pat of running bare feet 
in the dust behind me, and once I thought 
I heard voices before. Soon I crossed a 
platform-car track, one of the plantation 
tramways, and in a few minutes I passed 
a stone-posted gateway and entered the 
vicinity of the hacienda by an avenue bor- 
dered with sub-tropical verdure. Then 
came lights here and there through the 
growth, the sounds of Indian families 
about their huts, a song, a shout, the wail- 
ing of babies, a woman’s shrill laugh, the 
barking of dogs, and then I drew rein at 
the hacienda door. A short, massive old 
Indian appeared, bade me good night and 
the blessing of Heaven, as he held up a 
flaming dip. He summoned a boy to take 
my horse, and led the way indoors. As I 
entered I looked backward and saw many 
bright, curious eyes peering out of the 
gloom at the unexpected stranger. As I 


turned I found myself face to face with a 


slender young man of pucrile counte- 
nance, who held out his hand and ad- 
dressed me pleasantly in fair English. 

“Good evening, sir,” I answered; “I am 
a stranger in this region. Crane is my 
name; I am from New York. I was riding 
out from Marengo to look for a planta- 
tion in which to invest, and having lost 
my way, find I must trespass upon your 
hospitality.” 

He gave me an effusive welcome, put 
before me an excellent supper with unusu- 
ally good wine. The dining-room was a 
long, high apartment, with dimly frescoed 
walls and ceiling and a tiled floor. There 
was very little furniture in it, and at two 
sides there were doors that led to the open 
air. All the doors were hung with mos- 
quito-proof curtains. We were conversing 
of the ever-interesting topic, that of what 
Diaz has done for Mexico, which is a sub- 
ject that is like the weather in polite so- 
ciety, when a tall clock at one end of the 
room began to boom like a distant cathe- 
dral bell until it struck ten. The suave 
mask fell from my unknown host’s face. 


A sinister smile played about his lips. An 
evil light came into his small black eyes. 

“Forgive me, if I terminate this agree- 
able farce, Mr. Rand, but it grows late. 
My poor misguided father, the distin- 
guished General Gonzales y Rodio, often 
remarked that you were the cleverest man 
in the world, but I think I have matched 
you this time, and I am only a poor 
greaser, as you call us.” 

I sat drawn as tense as steel, my hand 
on my Luger in my coat-pocket. I knew 
not what move to make, and only waited. 

“It was so delightfully easy to guess 
that dear father would send for you when 
he found I had outwitted him,” laughed 
he, “and he wished to find me when I was 
snugly ensconced all the time on one of 
his own plantations, where I chance to 
have the administrador under my thumb. 
I had merely to cable Captain von Schier- 
brand, whom you met in Vera Cruz a few 
evenings ago, and since your devilish and 
inexplicable cleverness has brought you 
straight to my door, here are the captain 
and his friends close on your heels, 
brought here by my sapiency.” , 

There was a rustle at the curtains of 
the door leading into the main body of the 
house. There entered the Baroness von 
Schierbrand, Captain von Schierbrand 
and my erstwhile friend, the Swedish en- 
gineer. As I looked away from them I 
saw I was covered with a heavy revolver 
by an Indian, who had entered from an- 
other door and stood behind Gonzales— 
the same man who had tried to kill me in 
Orizaba! As the baroness passed me I 
rose and bowed with what grace and ease 
I could summon. The baroness inclined 
her head coldly, the captain glowered on 
me, and the Swede’s expression was all 
lost in the glitter of the heavy lenses of 
his spectacles. Gonzales tendered them 
seats on his side of the table. The Swede 
sat down near me in an attitude of watch- 
fulness. 

Complete silence fell for a brief mo- 
ment, then Gonzales continued: “As Cap- 
tain von Schierbrand was already on his 
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way, as the representative of his govern- 
ment, to conclude the purchase of this val- 
uable bit of information,’”—he drew from 
his breast-pocket the box containing the 
Cochrane secret, and as he laid it on the 
table I saw the seals had not been broken, 
—‘“there is no reason why his tracking 
you here should not be merely an incident 
and we should not proceed with the trans- 
fer. I wish you to witness, as a reward for 
prying into other people’s affairs, the con- 
summation of what you tried to prevent.” 

Then they went on with the transaction. 
It was very brief. The Swede was carry- 
ing for the captain a small quantity of 
gold and a large quantity of British se- 
curities. These the captain took and gave 
to Gonzales, who, not to be outdone in in- 
difference, passed them to the Indian be- 
hind him. When Von Schierbrand received 
the precious box he gave it to the Swede 
without a word, just as he would give it to 
a hired guard. I could put out my fingers 
and touch it with ease as it protruded 
from his side coat-pocket. Of what words 
were then uttered I was not aware. My 
brain worked like mad to plan some move, 
no matter how daring. It seemed to me 
that the baroness was looking at me with 
interest and sympathy in her eyes. Gon- 
zales turned to the Indian behind him and 
pointed to me, saying: 

“Pablo, take that fool into the cala- 
boose and keep him till to-morrow evening, 
and then do what I sent you to do in Ori- 
zaba. My dear Mr. Rand, when you are 
dead I shall be on board steamer at Vera 
Cruz, bound for a land that will appreci- 
ate my ability. Good-by, my clever gen- 
tleman.” He waved his hand at me with 
an insolent smile. 

Out came my Luger in my right hand. 
My left snatched the box from the Swede’s 
pocket, and just as I was ready to shoot 
the Indian behind Gonzales the slow 
Swede seemed to catch on fire. He seized 
the wrist of my gun hand with a terrible 
grip. In an instant he had the gun. He 
had drawn one of his own. The others in 
the room were on their feet, and another 


armed Indian sprang through the cur- 
tains of the other door. He raised his 
machete as he advanced on me, but it was 
the baroness who intervened. She threw 
herself before me. The second Indian 
turned to his master for orders. The bar- 
oness burst forth on her brother in a tor- 
rent of scorn. 

“Is this what your high-minded patri- 
otism, your desire to do a great service to 
the Fatherland means? Is this what the 
noble object you have held up before me 
signifies—the cold-blooded murder of a 
man guilty of nothing but bravely doing 
his duty? I shall not be a party to it an 
instant longer. I have made you no prom- 
ises. If you murder this man you must 
kill your own sister to protect yourself 
from the law’s consequences.” 

“There spoke the true noblewoman, but 
fortunately your sacrifice is not needed,” 
observed Rand’s quiet voice at my clbow, 
and I turncd to see that it issued from the 
lips of the Swedish engineer! He had torn 
off the baffling heavy-lensed glasses and 
was covering our foes with his weapon and 
mine. “This game has been played far 
enough to develop your reserve Indian, 
my cautious Sefior Gonzales. Duncan, 
kindly relieve those two servants of their 
revolvers. See if they are ready for your 
use and step to this door to the right. 
Gentlemen, I give you warning, if either 
of you attempt to summon other servants 
I will pull trigger.” 

The captain was a brave man at least. 
As I passed him to take my post at the 
door he threw himself on me to try to 
wrest the box from me, meanwhile holding 
me between him and Rand. Gonzales was 
too astounded to stir a step. The big Ger- 
man was too much for me. In a second he 
had me worsted. I could not understand 
Rand’s forbearance. Von Schierbrand was 
actually dragging me away with him, 
when I saw an arm above me deal him a 
crushing blow with a clubbed pistol, and 
when the mist cleared from before my eyes 
and I began to gct my breath, as Von 
Schierbrand’s throttling grip was re- 
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leased, I saw the captain lying on the 
floor and over him stood ‘Tom Rahway. 

“Baroness, I deeply regret your 
brother’s rashness,” said Rand, rapidly, 
“but the result simplifies matters. You 
dog, Pablo, if you do not want to spend 
the rest of your life in prison for your 
dirty work in Orizaba, go with Mr. Dun- 
can to the stables and bring here a carrejo 
to take Captain von Schierbrand to the 
station to go to the hospital in Orizaba. 
My friend Gonzales, we will go together 
to Mexico City to see your father. You 
should thank me for not bringing a squad 
of rurales with me to-night.” 

On the train from Orizaba to the capi- 
tal, while Tom Rahway guarded Gonzales, 
Rand told me of the operations, to me in- 
explicable, which had achieved so brilliant 
a success. Said he: 

“Very simple indeed, Duncan; you were 
merely a cat’s-paw, just a blind and no 
more. I detected Von Schierbrand driving 
up hastily to my apartment the first morn- 
ing, and I allowed the maid to tell him I 
was going to your office number. I saw him 
meet his sister, and I saw her sct out to 
precede you to Brown Brothers, where he 
knew I would go for reference if I had 
been summoned by the old general. She 
followed you aboard the steamer, and Tom 
Rahway trailed him overland from New 
York on. I went with you, and when I had 
made friends with you she saw it and I 
worked her into employing me to help her. 
After that all that was necessary for me to 
do was to instruct you-where to go and 
what to do, and then tell them pretty little 
stories of how I had discovered the seercts 
of your movements. They began to think 
they were employing a phenomenon and 
took me into their entire confidence ex- 
cept as to the whereabouts of their ex- 
pected meeting with Gonzales. I had to 
risk your life by asking the captain to 
wire Gonzales to send a trusted man to 
kill you in Orizaba. Tom Rahway was 
ready to trail the man and I was near 
cnough to make sure that he failed. Luck- 
ily the machete told us he came from Ma- 


rengo hacienda. I sent you there, and we 
followed you, after warning Gonzales that 
you were coming. We were on the same 
train that you took. There is really noth- 
ing intricate in this case except that I be- 
gan very early, and as soon as I met a 
counter-move I traced it down to its 
source, using you as a mask, for which 
pray forgive me.” 

When we reached the capital we drove 
directly to the Hotel Iturbide and found 
the old general had not yet arisen. Gon- 
zales was left below in charge of Tom 
Rahway, at Rand’s wish. The general 
hurriedly prepared to receive us, and his 
first words were: : 

“Heaven bless you, Mr. Rand, for your 
haste in coming to Mexico. If you will 
sit down we will consult as to what is to be 
done in this matter; meanwhile I will ring 
for some coffee. In the first place, what 
can I pay you?” ; 

Rand named a good round figure. The 
old general smiled and stroked his white 
beard with pleasure, turned to his table 
and wrote a check for double the amount. 

“You are too modest, my dear sir,” 
said he, handing the bit of paper to Rand. 

“You are very kind,” said Rand. **Per- 
mit me to thank you and to offer you this 
in return.” “He laid the box containing 
the Cochrane secret in the old man’s 
hands. He was too astounded to speak till 
Rand said: “Your son is below in charge. 
What is your wish in regard to him?” 

The old man’s eyes blazed. 

“Turn him loose and tell him I said he 
can go to the devil.” 

Perhaps this is no place to introduce 
any of my personal affairs, but I will add 
that as the Baroness von Schierbrand re- 
turned to her native country after her 
brother had diced in the hospital in Ori- 
zaba, I heard nothing of her for many 
months; then I received a letter one morn- 
ing, and as I write the tinted ends of many 
that have followed it protrude from a 
sacred little nook before me, and I think I 
shall spend this autumn in the south of 
Germany. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE LADDER 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A GREEN REPORTER ON HEARST’S CHICAGO 
AMERICAN—AN INSIDE STORY OF HOW NEWS IS GATHERED 
AND MADE MARKETABLE ACCORDING TO THE IDEALS 
OF A CERTAIN KIND OF MODERN JOURNALISM . 


By Francis Hackett 
‘ 


NDER the dingy “elevated” at 
Madison Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, Chicago, I asked a newsboy, 

‘Where is the American office?” 

“Middle of the block. Y’ can’t miss it.” 

Past two saloons I came to a grimy 
‘white building. Sprawling gilt letters an- 
nounced, “Hearst’s Chicago American.” 

I went to the editorial room. The walls 
are whitewashed, the floor strewn with 
waste paper, the desks pasted with scraps 
and pictures. At the windows the illus- 
trators work. In the center, under blink- 
ing incandescent lights, reporters and 
editors—in the rear the operators. Tele- 
phone, typewriter and telegraph make in- 
cessant noise. : 

I sent my name to the city editor. As 
I sat waiting, word of an attempted mur- 
der came in by the tubes from the City 
Press. The staff crowded to see the report 
like flies around a drop of honey, then 
scattered energetically, one to his type- 
writer, another to the telephone, one run- 
ning for his hat and coat, another for his 
camera outfit. 


I wanted to become a reporter on the 


American. My sole recommendation was 
a scribble from the managing editor say- 
ing: “Look over this young friend of 

’s as a candidate for the kindergar- 
ten. He looks likely to me.” While I 
waited I read for inspiration the notices 
hanging from the ceiling. One, “The pol- 
icy of the American is to please as many 


III 


as possible.” Another, “Thieves’ slang 
and slang of all kinds must not appear in 
the American. . . . The American is to 
speak as a gentleman should,” and an- 
other, “No exaggeration.” 

An office boy came to me. “Mr. 
will see you.” I followed him to a near-by 
desk, where sat a fat, white-faced man, 
with sleeves rolled up and neck bare, an 
imposing brow, an unimposing chin. He 
motioned me to be seated, and, running his 
fingers through his thick mane, leaned’ 
back in his chair and rapidly questioned 
me. Indefinably he communicated to me 
the feeling that I was not impressing him 
favorably. 

“Can you use the typewriter?” 

I could say yes. 

“Why do you want to go into the news- 
paper business? You know it is the worst 
business on earth—there’s no money in 
it.” 

I made some conventional answer. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m running over my 
salary appropriation already, but I'll 
take you on trial at fifteen dollars a week. 
You’ve had no experience, you say—writ- 
ten a little, had a story accepted or some- 
thing? Of course, that won’t do you any 
harm, but grace and deportment in Eng- 
lish are not exactly what we’re looking 
for. You’ll have rough work in the begin- 
ning, but if you make good I may be able 
to take you on at a better salary.” 

The assistant city editor came over. He 
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shook hands and told me to sit down by 
the door till I heard my name called. 

Half an hour later, at ten a. m., Mr. X. 
shouted my name. I hurried to his desk. 
He handed me a clipping from a morning 
paper. 

“Go out and see those people. Don’t 
believe what they want to tell you is truth 
unless you’re convinced it is the truth.” 

The clipping was headed “Mystery in 
Wedding Notice.” On October tenth a 
girl announced her marriage away from 
home. The day following her father 
wrote begging the newspaper to destroy 
the wedding notice and publish instead 
news of her betrothal to the same man. 
This, on October eighteenth, was to be in- 
vestigated as a fresh mystery or scandal. 

I felt uneasy as I walked up the steps 
of the father’s residence. He himself, a 
stout, apoplectic gentleman, opened the 
door. I asked for his wife. 

“What do you want?” was her first 
question. _s 

‘Madam, you are aware a compromis- 
ing notice has appeared in the papers 
about your—” 

“My daughter is married,” interrupted 
the father. “We have nothing at all to 
say. Who sent you here, sir?” 

“Now keep quiet; don’t get egsited, 
father,” said his wife. He raised his voice. 
Two other members of the family came 
from the back parlor. 

I explained that I simply wanted to 
know the truth. Their daughter’s reputa- 
tion was impugned. They should give all 
the facts and clear the matter up. The 
mother was still fairly calm. I addressed 
her exclusively. She did not know who put 
the notices in the paper. She became 
vociferous. It incited her husband. I 
turned to him: “Then this is all a lie?” 

“Tt is not a lie, it is not the truth!” he 
shouted. “It is nobody’s business! My 
daughter is married mit our approval, 
you understand, mit our—” 

At this moment a pretty girl in a kimo- 
no came running down stairs, the married- 


unmarried daughter. I went forward 
quickly. “You,” I cried, “you can tell 
me about this.” But the mother came be- 
tween us. She commanded Elsa to go 
right upstairs, and Elsa, silent, enigmatic, 
retreated. 

The father suggestively opened the hall 
door. I would not see it, and continued 
asking every question I could think of. 
She was married, yet still at home? Yes, 
married right here on the eleventh, the 
mother said. By aclergyman? No, by a 
rabbi. “Ach,” said one of the parrot- 
eyed ladies, “don’t answer his questions. 
That is all he wants—to make you talk.” 

Here the poor father shook his fist at 
me. “If you put anything that is not so 
in the paper I will sue you!” he bellowed. 
“I will sue you personally. What is your 
name, sir? What is your name?” 

I enraged him still further. Again he 
opened the door. This time I walked out. 

I searched for the nearest rabbi. He 
was at lunch with his family. I waited 
thirty minutes while they went from 
chicken to grapes. Then I learned that 
the rabbi never had heard of these people. 
I told him why I had come. “People do 
not always tell the truth,” said I. 

“Newspapers do not always tell the 
truth,” said the little rabbi, as he opened 
his door for me. 

When I came back to the office Mr. X. 
sharply questioned me. He made no com- 
ment, but sent me to search for the bride- 
groom. “If she says she’s married and he 
says he isn’t, you have a good story.” 
The bridegroom was out of town, and the 
story was dropped. I was sent home at 
five and told to report at seven-thirty in 
the morning. 

I got down punctually. Out of a stack 
of clippings from the morning sheets Mr. 
X. selected the report of a small burglary. 
He instructed me to go to the address 
given, see the woman who was robbed, and 
get her photograph. 

The woman came to the door herself. 
For twenty minutes I questioned her, and 
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urged her to give me her “picture.” She 
firmly refused. Her husband had abso- 
lutely forbidden her to give it. She 
seemed a decent, modest woman, and for 
myself I approved of her refusal—that 
is, until the next morning, when the city 
editor coldly showed me her picture in an- 
other paper. 

I traveled forty miles on the street cars 
this day. My other assignments were to 
get photographs of a little child lost for 
ten hours the day before, of two sisters 
married the same day, and to see three 
possessors of the name William Fox, to 
discover which of them had recently 
eloped. 

The strayed child’s mother was too poor 
to have a photograph. The double-wed- 
ding fainily were too polite; “the girls ’d 
have seven fits if their pictures were put 
in the American.” I began to be discour- 
aged, but Mr. X. told me I need not be. 
“If we got every picture we went after,” 
he said, “the paper ’d look like the Police 
Gazette.” 

Nearly every new reporter is assigned 
first to obtain photographs. It is dis- 
tinctly rough work, but the untrained man 
is seldom able to turn out suitable “copy.” 
In getting pictures he gradually learns 
how to approach people, ascertain facts, 
do his work quickly and accurately. His 
labor does not show great results, but it is 
hard enough to send him home tired every 
evening. 

Being a beginner, I got small assign- 
ments on the far outskirts of the city, but 
I saved time by frequently telephoning 
Mr. X. He gave me orders, instructions 
and criticisms over the wire ten times a 
day. 

The value of time is first on an evening 
paper—the value of accuracy should be 
second. I tried to get names, addresses, 
details as correctly as I could in a limited 
time. When I brought in a picture I 
also wrote a report, giving it “human 
interest,” as well as I was able. In 
this, according to the American’s idea of 


human interest, I was very weak. One or 
two of my reports reappeared in its col- 
umns as I had worded them, but usually 
they were much altered. Such alterations 
indicate to the “green” newspaper man 
how far away he is from the paper’s ideal, 
however unideal the paper’s ideal may be. 

I began my first Saturday by going to 
see a little girl who had lost a dog. A 
very ingenuous letter asking us to help 
her find “Trixy” came to the office, written 
by the baby’s aunt. The baby, though 
two years old, could not speak, but we 
printed the simple little letter as “her 
message,” and pictured the “tot” as “lone- 
some and inconsolable.” 

Later I was sent to find out what I could 
about an imitation leg stuck in the mud 
in the Twenty-second Ward and labeled 
with the name of the alderman of the dis- 
trict. It seemed that the label had read, 
“Mud Lake — No Fishing Allowed. 
Ladies, take airship. Men—swim,” a 
facetious scarecrow. This particular al- 
derman opposed municipal ownership. 
My report, to my surprise, was entirely 
changed. “Put Alderman’s Effigy in 
Mud,” it was printed, and it declared “the 
event was the climax of a series of dem- 
onstrations on the part of his (the alder- 
man’s) constituents evidencing their dis- 
approval of his course on the traction 
question.” 

On the next Monday morning the pa- 
pers told circumstantially of a wild chase 
made Sunday by a patrol wagon after a 
mad mastiff. The brute weighed one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. It was pursued 
nearly a mile, shot at fifty times, but not 
killed till it had bitten one woman and torn 
the clothing of two men. I hurried to the 
addresses of the men and woman to obtain 
their photographs, comparing the differ- 
ent clippings to get the facts clearly. I 
could not find the victims, and finally I 
went to the nearest police station to see if 
the addresses were correct. 

No one seemed to know about the foam- 
ing mastiff. “Go ’round to the school and 
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see Gallagher. He might know about it.” 

Gallagher was a lame policeman look- 
ing after the children, who were at play 
before going into school at nine. I asked 
him about the mastiff. 

“Twas no mastiff,” said he, “but a 
miserable little cur dog about as big as a 
minute.” 

“How big?” 

“About as big as a young cat. It 
wasn’t mad at all. *I'was poisoned it was. 
I walked after it half a block not to 
frighten the creature, and when I found a 
soft place, lest the bullet ’d glance off of it, 
I put two shots into it. Sure it’s down un- 
der the elevated—you can go look at it.” 

I started off. 

“Say.” 

“What?” 

“Look close or mebbe you wouldn’t see 
it at all.” 

I found the little dog, curled up as it 
had died. Gallagher was right about its 
size. The story was what he called 
“ea pipe.” 

I was next assigned to get her photo- 
graph from a woman whose husband had 
tried to kill her with a butcher’s knife. 
Not finding her at home, I traveled to the 
mother of a boy who had shot himself 
twelve hours before, and asked her for her 
son’s picture. She was a colored woman. 
I telephoned for instructions. ‘Come 
right in,” was the word. A negro tragedy 
does not interest the American. 

The following morning I was sent to 
see an Italian named Campione, whose 
seven-year-old son had been killed by a 
street car. In a rickety wooden tenement 
I found the Campiones, and in the narrow 
front room on an improvised couch lay the 
body of the boy under a white sheet. A 
gray-haired man came out from an inner 
room as I entered. Not seeing me, he sat 
down at the head of the couch, raised a 
yellow silk kerchief from the face of the 
little child and kissed him repeatedly. 
Then he bowed his head quickly and burst 
into tears. : 


He was the father from whom I was to 
wheedle a photograph. I went to the inner 
room to find some one else. The mother sat 
there. She knew no English. With her 
hands folded in her lap, open-eyed, she 
moaned ceaselessly. I waited there till 
some children came in, and with them a 
young man, a nephew. He told me that 
two weeks before the mother had come to 
America with her boy. The child had 
never heard the street-car bell in Italy, 
and did not know what it meant when he 
started to run across the street the previ- 
ous evening. 

This nephew was a barber. He was 
long enough in Chicago to know the 
American, and when I told him it might 
make an impression on the street-car com- 
pany he took the cheap little family group 
from its brass frame and handed it over 
tome. The father, still at the couch, never 
once raised his head. 

One Ignazio Sottosanto, importer of 
“specialita in pate di Napoli, formaggi, 
olio d’oliva, vini, ecc.,” saw the accident 
from his own door. He said, gesticulat- 
ing: “When the li’] boy was kill’, the mo- 
torman try to get him from under the car 
with a broom, like as if he was a dog.” 
When the body was removed the motor- 
man turned on full speed and did not stop 
till he got out of sight. But the morning 
papers had told of a “mob of angry Ital- 
ians eager to wreak vengeance on motor- 
man,” so we printed a similar story, viv- 
idly describing how the angry Italians 
chased the fleeing car. The morning pa- 
pers called the boy Capriaco, so we spelled 
it Capriaco. Just as we reprinted the full 
tale of the mad mastiff, so we fed on the 
morning papers for this, giving the “Ital- 
ian mob” its stereotyped newspaper at- 
tributes. 

Later I had to go to Desplaines, Illi- 
nois, to get the picture of a young woman 
supposed to be on her honeymoon. She 
had come to a Chicago court to ask that 
her husband, selected on a jury, be re- 
leased. I found that she had been married 
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three years, had a two-year-old baby. She 
did not “particularly care for the Amer- 
ican,” and refused me her photograph. I 
tried the local photographers in vain. I 
telephoned in about the two-year-old 
baby, but we printed the story: “ ‘Free 
Husband from Jury’ Is Bride’s Plea to 
Judge,” and gave a “faked” dialogue be- 
tween the judge and the young woman, in 
which the judge was made to say, “It will 
be too bad to wreck your honeymoon.” 

My next visit was also to a woman, but 
a very pleasant one. She had lost a large 
English leather suit-case containing a sil- 
ver-mounted toilet set worth in itself six 
hundred dollars, a valuable rare edition of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s poems, seventeen shirt- 
waists, and equally odd etceteras. A West 
Side express company had lost the case. 
The lady good-naturedly gave me full de- 
tails and let me have her photograph. 

The report I wrote to go with the pho- 
tograph went into the waste-basket. I was 
advised to do no more work than I was 
ordered to, as it made work for others. 
Some one else wrote the account we print- 
ed, giving the woman a wrong initial and 
a wrong address, calling the suit-case “a 
chest of silverware and heirlooms, valued 
at six hundred dollars” (picture of a mah 
struggling with a heavy wooden chest), 
spoke of a North Side express company, 
and very carefully stated that the handle 
of the chest bore the woman’s (incorrect) 
address. 

The paper in this instance never ascer- 
tained the truth, but when the truth was 
not sufficiently dramatic, the imaginative 
gentlemen kept for the purpose gave it 
color “out of their heads.” I interviewed 
a young woman as she lay in bed one 
morning about her husband’s trying to 
take away her baby. She said her husband 
was hanging around, but she had not seen 
him. She spoke lazily from her tumbled 
couch. Her mother, who was pulling on 
her stockings in the next room, abused the 
husband loudly. She refused me her 
daughter’s photograph, but, out of spite, 


gave me the husband’s, and, as I pleaded 
that all babies looked alike, added the 
baby’s. 

The “rewrite” man touched up the 
story. 

“Mrs. Janzen is to-day staying indoors 
in deadly fear of her husband, whom she 
expects to come at any moment to steal 
her babe.” He “made an attempt to steal 
the child Sunday, and, after being outwit- 
ted by the mother, fired several shots at 
her.(!) One of the bullets just grazed the 
woman’s head. 

‘ ‘Who’s there?’ came the response to a 
knock at the door of the little Janzen 
home to-day. 

“Mrs. Griffin, mother of Mrs. Janzen, 
finally opened the door. Mrs. Janzen, 
trembling and frightened, stood by with 
her baby held tight to her breast.”(!) — 
The woman never stirred out of her bed, 
was never shot at, was never “trembling 
and frightened.” 

One Saturday afternoon I went to the 
clerk of a justice’s court and got the bare 
facts of a diamond ring larceny case. A 
sallow young man in the office wrote it up 
in a lively manner, furnished dialogue and 
repartee, and made the justice, who really 
was sober and dignified, dismiss the trial, 
saying, “I think the case should be 
thrashed out in Dan Cupid’s court.” The 
verb “to loan” occurred in this printed re- 
port, to match which the American had 
recently spoken of the rigging of a ship 
being blown away “‘peace by peace.” 

Early in the following week I unwit- 
tingly prepared for the official guillotine. 
As usual, I was sent to get a woman’s pho- 
tograph. Her divorced husband had de- 
clined to pay her alimony as long as a cer- 
tain boarder remained in her house. When 
I called I saw her niece, a soft, unsuspi- 
cious country girl, who told me the whole 
story of her aunt’s trouble, her struggles 
to live and keep her children, and “Uncle 
Fred’s” meanness. But she could not give 
me any picture, as there had only been 
one, and a reporter had successfully pre- 
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tended to her the day before that her aunt 
had sent him for it. “Auntie was mad. 
She gave me ‘sand’ when she came home,” 
said the niece. 

I telephoned Mr. X. that the picture 
was at the office of the Inter Ocean. He 
said: “Get an order for it.” The niece re- 
fused me an order. Then he said: “Go 
to the aunt and get an order. Take it to 
the Inter Ocean. Represent yourself as a 
friend of the family’s and get the pic- 
ture.” 

I telephoned back: “I’ll try and get the 
order, but I won’t lie to get the picture.” 

He said: “It won’t kill you to tell a 
lie,” which I knew. 

I didn’t get the order from the aunt, 
but I did have a conversation with Mr. X. 

“Do you adopt no subterfuge to get a 
picture?” he inquired. 

I asked what he meant by a subterfuge. 

He mentioned the case of the divorcée. 


“If she gave you an order,” he explained, - 


“that would have been a friendly act. 
Why would it be a lie to say to the other 
paper you were a friend—a friend of the 
family’s?” 

“That’s absolute sophistry,” I said. 

“It may be sophistry,” he retorted, 


smiling, “but it’s a damned good argu- | 


ment.” 

I naturally said I did not want to be 
sanctimonious. I did want to use what- 
ever cleverness I had, but I drew the 
line at lying. I thought lies vitiated a 
newspaper, but of course I could only ex- 
pect to be “fired” if there was no place 
for clean work. 

“If you have such fine ideas about edit- 
ing, why don’t you do what you're told 


till you get where you can use them? The. 


idea of firing you never entered my head, 
but you’re the first man who told me he 
wouldn’t lie, and I wanted to see your 
point of view. I never ask a man to do 
anything I wouldn’t do myself. I never 
ask him to do anything mean or low that 
would hurt any one.” 

Then Mr. X., convinced I was egre- 


giously virtuous, sent me to investigate 
the condition of a poor woman who wrote 
for help to our valuable paper. 

My last assignments gave me comedy 
and tragedy. In the comedy a bandit (the 
American calls a boy who grabs a chate- 
laine bag and runs away a_ bandit) 
snatched a girl’s purse. The morning pa- 
pers told how the bandit slapped the girl’s 
cheeks, which I omitted, as it was untrue. 
The “rewrite” man, however, liked that 
imaginative stroke, so he reinserted it. 

The tragedy assignment was common- 
place. At seven a. m., in a cheap South 
Side hotel, a waiter out of work, in spite 
of the efforts of the woman living with 
him, succeeded in cutting his throat. At 
eight a. m. I went to see her, to procure 
her photograph and his and get the story. 

I found her at the station house. She 
was rapidly walking to and fro, sobbing 
hysterically, clenching and unclenching 
her bandaged hands. Her skirt was 
stained with splotches of blood. 

I tried several times to get her to speak. 
Finally I asked her if she could send me to 
any one who could talk for her. She shook 
her head. I told her what I really wanted. 
She begged me to go away. 

I telephoned Mr. X. 

“Too bad about her,” he said. “Wait 
half an hour and ask her again. Hold on 
—is she good-looking?” 

“No.” 

Mr. X. turned from the telephone, but 
I could hear his voice as he said to the 
city editor: “He says,” explaining, “she 
isn’t good-looking.” 

What the city editor asked him I could 
not hear, but Mr. X., with profound con- 
viction, replied: “No, he wouldn’t be able 
to get it.” Then he turned and spoke into 
the receiver: “All right; come in.” 

In the afternoon the acting city editor 
called me. I sat down expectant. 

“It’s a thing I never like to have to do,” 
he began, “but as we are running over our 
appropriation, I am compelled to lay off a 
couple of men, and— 
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“Perhaps,” he added, by way of being 
nice, “you'll find it more congenial else- 
where, or find other work more congenial.” 
Then he very kindly answered some in- 
quiries I made about the newspaper field. 

I left the office on that evening. I was 
sorry to quit Mr. X., the young assistant 
city editor. Exceedingly efficient, he 
handled nothing with kid gloves, but he 
had an Irish twinkle in his eye that made 
it pleasant to work for him. I had been 
two and a half weeks on the American— 
fifteen actual working days. On the short 
days I worked nine, on Saturdays about 
sixteen hours. I took altogether forty- 
seven assignments. I drew thirty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents. I procured and 
had published eight photographs. Ex- 
actly two-thirds of my assignments were 
not written up. 

_ While the man who is looking for a 
newspaper position does not readily con- 
cern himself with the ethical code of mod- 
ern journalism, yet he must soon or late 
either adjust himself to it or leave jour- 
nalism. Nearly every assignment given 
the new reporter, as has been said, calls on 
him, on sensational papers, to obtain a 
photograph. If people expect any benefit 
from having a photograph published, 
they are tractable. But the woman whose 
daughter has eloped, who is to be divorced, 
who is accused of theft, whose husband 
tries to kill her, whose paramour commits 
suicide, has no logical reason for wishing 
her photograph published. With the 
readers of the American, however, the pic- 
tures of such women, decorated with an 
explanatory sketch, are supposed to be 
popular. They tell the whole story at a 
glance, and the good reporter is the man 
who can procure them. He will not 
be questioned by the editor about the 
means he used to procure them. If he can 
weep with a bereaved woman and so ex- 
tract the photograph of her dead child, he 
is a clever reporter. If he can jimmy a 
window or forge an order or snatch his 
object and run away, he is on the road to 


being a star reporter. He will not, as far 
as I know, be reprimanded, and the pic- 
ture thus procured will not, I am certain, 
remain unpublished. “The policy of the 
American isto please as many as possi- 
ble.” No one can redress the victim’s 
grievance. A man with a grievance in this 
optimistic country is an unpopular figure. 
Moreover, the editor can only blame the 
reporter, and the reporter is never on the 
scene. 

An ambitious, eager young man is an 
excellent tool for work of this sort. His 
chief object is to “make good.” If he 
loses a hard-gained foothold his romantic 
self-respect. gives cold consolation. He 
sees men of less ability and education 
earning forty dollars for five days’ work 
a week, and if he is fighting his way alone 
it seems just as advisable for him to blink 
at good taste, truth and honor, and enter 
the strenuous exhilarating game with- 
out moral handicap. No scar records the 
transition from self-respect to opportun- 
ism. When the newspaper man is suffi- 
ciently prominent as an individual to need. 

“moral character” he can usually fur- 
bish up enough virtue or advertise enough 
philanthropy to become congressman or 
mayor. An editor can cover up the mire 
through which he himself waded to attain 
dignity. He can publish on the back 
page of his journal choice quotations 
from Thoreau and Turgenieff. He can 
hire for a handful of silver some brilliant 
essayist to descant the Sermon on the 
Mount, to paraphrase the philosophers, 
and doctor the truth in virile English. 
And having thus placated Philistia, if 
some one reminds him of his kindergarten, 
stealing photographs, faking interviews, 
stripping life of its decency and its deli- 
cacy, he can thank God he is not like 
them. When you keep a dog you don’t 
have to bark yourself. 

During October, 1905, the total c circu- 
lation of the daily Chicago American was 
sworn to amount to 8,207,251 copies, of 
the Sunday American to 3,060,797 copies. 
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These figures mean that hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps one million, human beings 
daily are getting from the Chicago Amer- 
ican all a newspaper can give—their sole 
information about many sides of life, their 
knowledge of men and affairs, the color- 
ing matter of their vital opinions and con- 
victions. The American, of course, makes 
a popular appeal. The Italian barber 
knows it, the Greek restaurant keeper, the 
Yiddish huckster, the negro elevatorman. 
A street-car conductor showed me in his 
home a dictionary, the gift of the Ameri- 
can. “The American is good to the poor,” 
he said. Fifteen teachers in a public 
school agreed, when I mentioned the 
paper I was from, “the American is fair 
where we are concerned.” The bricklay- 
er’s wife, the steamfitter’s wife, the jani- 
tor’s wife, read the American. The Colin- 
skis, the Panteks, the Simadises, the Mul- 
cahys, the Olsens, read it. They read it 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year, 
and they read little else. It is not confined 
to the proletariat. Not only publicans 
and politicians read it, it is to be seen in 
the Auditorium Annex, in the first-class 
theaters. But not counting these well-to-do 
readers, it is safe to say that at the hands 
of the American almost its entire educa- 
tion in ideas is given to the greater sec- 
tion of the adult poorer class in Chicago. 

Out from Chicago, to Indiana and 
Michigan, the American is sent, and what 
this paper teaches in the evening the Chi- 
cago Examiner teaches in the morning. 
What Hearst’s two Chicago papers teach, 


the Boston American, the New York 


American, the New York Journal, Das 
Morgen Journal, the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer and the Hearst Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer teach as well. ‘‘Teach” is a delib- 
erate word. Hearst has a propaganda, 
and every pound of his ink, black and red, 
is impregnated with it. Arthur Brisbane, 
an editorial writer in Hearst’s employ, 
faithfully averred in the New York Book- 
man, June, 1904: “I have no doubt that 
Hearst, in his influence on public thought 


and action, is the most powerful man in 
the United States to-day. That is be- 
cause he owns the present meeting place 
of the people—the yellow journal—and 
he presides at all the meetings.” 

Hearst’s influence, whether it emanates 
from the man of that name or not, undeni- 
ably dominates the Hearst newspapers as 
no individual influence dominates any 
other American newspaper. And no mat- 
ter how great is the increaged salary that 
induces a capable journalist to join 
Hearst, he can not bring his style or, as 
far as I can see, his manners or morals 
with him. He adopts, for the increased 
salary, Hearst style, and manners and 
morals. 

“Yellow journalism,” said Mr. Bris- 
bane, “is simply real journalism.” By 
that he may mean in touch with real 
things, real life. The mad mastiff of my 
humble experience, the Desplaines bride, 
the angry Italian mob, are examples of 
real journalism. So is the story of Mrs. 
Janzen trembling and frightened, of the 
cheek-slapping bandit, the chest of silver- 
ware and heirlooms, and the magistrate 
who spoke of Dan Cupid’s court. 

“Yellow journalism is war—war on 
hypocrisy, war against class privileges, 
war against the foolishness of the crowd 
that will not think and will not use the 
weapon that it holds, the invincible ballot.” 
These fervid words indicate the editorial 
policy of the American. A man who enjoys 
class privilege, the privilege of the multi- 
millionaire, wars on hypocrisy. A man 
who twists news to turn votes speaks of 
war against the crowd that will not think 
for itself. He stands for the common peo- 
ple, and for their sake he prints, daily, 
two pages or more of sporting and race- 
track news. He is champion of the de- 
fenseless and the ill-educated, and for 
their sake he gives unlimited space to 
prurient quack advertisements. This, in- 
deed, is “incestuous Herod discoursing of 
chastity.” 


THE LIGHTS OF CASA LOMA 
By Bliss Carman 


OW often, Heart of Longing, I have saddled in the dawn, 
To be out before the desert day arose, 
That should make the earth before me like a furnace that is drawn, 
And yet lead me to your doorway at its close. 
Then my only thought and guide 
As I cinched to mount and ride 
Were the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 


I have ridden down the cajion while the purple shadows slept, 
And the stars above the crest were still afire; 
I have put the miles behind me while the crawling hours crept 
That should bring me to the end of my desire. 
And still the only lead 
That answered to my need 
Was the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 


I have ridden, Heart of Wonder, through the lone and empty land, 
Where the signs of living men are few or none, 
Till I struck the Lost Arroyo, where the crimson mesas stand 
In the wash of level gold at set of sun. 
And my heart was beating high 
For the moment to draw nigh 
Of the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 


Then at last, O Heart of Splendor, I have topped the long divide, 
And the glory of the world lay out below, 
From the Sea to the Sierras, like a garden green and wide, 
With its miles of orange ranches row by row. 
And the joy of life came o’er me 
As your mountains rose before me, 
With the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 


Then in just another hour I would stop before your door, 
Leave my bronco, with his bridle on the ground; 
Then the stress of toil fell from me, and the trail-thirst was no more, 
For the end of all desiring had been found 
In the voice that called to greet me, 
And the hand that came to meet me 
From the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 


’ 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 


A DANGEROUS ERRAND 


A CITY of hills with a fringe of 


houses crowning the lower heights ; 
half-mountains rising bare in the 
background and becoming real mountains 
as they stretched away in the distance to 
right and left; a confused mass of build- 
ings coming to the water’s edge on the 
flat; a forest of masts, ships swinging in 
the stream, and the streaked, yellow, gray- 
green water of the bay taking a cold light 
from the setting sun as it struggled 
through the wisps of fog that fluttered 
above the serrated sky-line of the city— 
these were my first impressions of San 
Francisco. 

The wind blew fresh and chill from the 
west with the damp and salt of the Pacific 
heavy upon it, as I breasted it from the 
forward deck of the ferry steamer, El 
Capitan. As I drank in the air and was 
silent with admiration of the beautiful 
panorama that was spread before me, my 
companion touched me on the arm. 

“Come into the cabin,” he said. “You'll 
be one of those fellows who can’t come to 
San Francisco without catching his death 
of cold, and then lays it on to the climate 
instead of his own lack of common sense. 
Come, I can’t spare you, now I’ve got you 
here at last. I wouldn’t lose you for a 
million dollars.” 

“T’ll come for half the money,” I re- 
turned. 

My companion, I should explain, was 
Henry Wilton, the son of my father’s 
cousin, who had the advantage of a few 
years’ residence in California, and sport- 
ed all the airs of a pioneer. We had 


been close friends through boyhood and 
youth, and it was on his offer of employ- 
ment that I had come to the city by the 
Golden Gate. 

“What a resemblance!” I heard a 
woman exclaim, as we entered the cabin. 
“They must be twins.” 

“There, Henry,” I whispered, with a 
laugh; “you see we are discovered.” 
Though our relationship was not close, we 
had been cast in the mold of some common 
ancestor. We were so nearly alike in form 
and feature as to perplex all but our inti- 
mate acquaintances, and we had made the 
resemblance the occasion of many tricks 
in our boyhood days. 

Henry had heard the exclamation as 
well as I. To my surprise, it appeared to 
bring him annoyance. 

“I had forgotten that it would make us 
conspicuous,” he said, more to himself 
than to me; and he glanced through the 
cabin as though he looked for some peril. 

“We were used to that long ago,” I 
said, as we found a seat. “Is the busi- 
ness ready for me? You wrote that you 
thought it would be in hand by the time 
I got here.” 

“We can’t talk about it here,” he said 
in a low tone. “There is plenty of work 
to be done. It’s not hard, but, as I wrote 
you, it needs a man of pluck and discre- 
tion. It’s delicate business, you under- 
stand, and dangerous if you can’t keep 
your head. But the danger won’t be 
yours. I’ve got that end of it.” 

“Of course, you’re not trying to do 
anything against the law?” I said. 
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“Oh, it has nothing to do with the law,” 
he replied with an odd smile. “In fact, it’s 
a little matter in which we are—well, you 
might say—outside the law.” 

I gave a gasp at this disturbing sug- 
gestion, and Henry chuckled as he saw 
the consternation written on my face. 
Then he rose and said: 

“Come, the boat is getting in.’ 

“But I want to know—” I began. 

“Oh, bother your ‘want-to-knows.’ It’s 
not against the law—just outside it, you 
understand. I'll tell you more of it when 
we get to my room. Give me that valise. 
Come along now.” 

As we pushed our way through the 
clamoring hack-drivers and hotel-runners 
who blocked the entrance to the city, I 
was roused by a sudden thrill of the in- 
stinct of danger that warns when one 
meets the eye of a snake. It was gone in 
an instant, but I had time to trace effect 
to cause. The warning came this time 
from the eyes of a man, a lithe, keen-faced 
man who flashed a look of triumphant 
malice on us as he disappeared in the 
waiting-room of the ferry-shed. But the 
keen face and the basilisk glance were 
burned into my mind in that moment as 
deeply as though I had known then what 
evil was behind them. 

My companion swore softly to himself. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Don’t look around,” he said. “We are 
watched.” 

“The snake-eyed man?” 

“Did you see him, too?” His manner 
was careless, but his tone was troubled. 
“I thought I had given him the slip,” he 
continued. “Well, there’s no help for it 
now.” 

“Are we to hunt for a hiding-place?” 
I asked doubtfully. 

“Oh, no; not now. I was going to take 
you direct to my room. Now we are going 
to a hotel with all the publicity we can 
get. Here we are.” 

“Internaytional! Internaytional !’’ 
shouted .a runner by our side. “Yes, sir; 


here you are, sir. Free ’bus, sir.” And in 
another moment we were in the lumbering 
coach, whirling over the rough pavement, 
through a maze of streets, past long rows 
of dingy, ugly buildings, to the hotel. 

Though the sun had but just set, the 
lights were glimmering in the windows 
along Kearny Street as we stepped from 
the ’bus, and the twilight was rapidly fad- 
ing into darkness. 

“A room for the night,” ordered 
Henry, as we entered the hotel office and 
saluted the clerk. 

“Your brother will sleep with you?” 
inquired the clerk. 

“Ves.” 

“That’s right—if you are sure you can 
tell which is which in the morning,” said 
the clerk, with a smile at his poor joke. 

Henry smiled in return, paid the bill, 
took the key, and we were shown to our 
room. After removing the travel-stains, 
I declared myself quite ready to dine. 

“We won’t need this again,” said 
Henry, tossing the key on the bureau as 
we left. “Or no, on second thought,” he 
continued, “it’s just as well to leave the 
door locked. There might be some inquis- 
itive callers.” And we betook ourselves to 
a hasty meal that was not of a nature to 
raise my opinion of San Francisco. 

“Are you through?” asked my com- 
panion, as I shook my head over a melan- 
choly piece of pie, and laid down my fork. 
“Well, take your bag. This door—look 
pleasant and say nothing.” 

He led the way to the bar and then 
through a back room or two, until, with a 
turn, we were in a blind alley. With a few 
more steps we found ourselves in a back 
hall which led into another building. I be- 
came confused after a little, and lost all 
idea of the direction in which we were go- 
ing. We mounted one flight of stairs, I 
remember, and after passing through two 
or three winding ‘hallways and down an- 
other flight, came out on a side street. 

After a pause to observe the street be- 
fore we ventured forth, Henry said: 
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“I guess we're all right now. We must 
chance it, anyhow.” So we dodged along 
in the shadow till we came to Montgomery 
Street, and after a brief walk turned into 
a gloomy doorway and mounted a worn 
pair of stairs. 

The house was three stories in height. 
It stood on the corner of an alley, and the 
lower floor was intended for a store or sa- 
loon ; but a renting agent’s sign and a col- 
lection of old show-bills ornamenting the 
dirty windows testified that it was vacant. 
The liquor business appeared to be over- 
done in that quarter, for across the alley, 
hardly twenty feet away, was a saloon; 
across Montgomery Street was another ; 
and two more held out their friendly 
lights on the corner of the street above. 

“This isn’t just the place I’d choose for 
entertaining friends,” said Henry, with a 
visible relief from his uneasiness, as we 
climbed the worn and dirty stair. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I said magnani- 
mously. 

“It doesn’t have all the modern con- 
veniences, but it’s suitable to the business 
we have in hand, and—” 

“What's that?” I exclaimed, as a creak- 
ing sound came from the hall below. 

We stopped and listened, peering into 
the obscurity beneath. 

Nothing but silence. The house might 
have been a tomb for any sign of life that 
showed within it. 

“It must have been outside,” said 
Henry. “I thought for a moment per- 
haps—” Then he checked himself. “Well, 
you'll know later,” he concluded, and 
opened the door of the last room on the 
right of the hall. 

As we entered, he held the door ajar 
for a full minute, listening intently. The 
obscurity of the hall gave back nothing to 
eye or ear, and at last he closed the door 
softly and touched a match to the gas. 

The room was at the rear corner of the 
building. There were two windows, one 
looking to the west, the other to the north 
and opening on the narrow alley. 


“Not so bad after you get in,” said 
Henry, half as an introduction, half as an 
apology. 

“It’s luxury after six days of railroad- 
ing,” I replied. 

“Well, lie down there, and make the 
most of it, then,” he said, “for there may 
be trouble ahead.” And he listened again 
at the crack of the door. 

“In Heaven’s name, Henry, what’s 
up?” I exclaimed with some temper. 
“You’re as full of mysteries as a dime 
novel.” 

Henry smiled grimly. 

“Maybe you don’t recognize that this 
is serious business,” he said. 

“TI don’t understand it at all.” 

“Well, I’m not joking. There’s mis- 
chief afoot, and I’m in danger.” 

“From whom? From what?” 

“Never mind that now. It’s another 
person’s business—not mine, you under- 
stand—and I can’t explain until I know 
whether you are to be one of us or not.” 

“That’s what I came for, isn’t it?” 

“Hm! You don’t seem to be overly 
pleased with the job.” 

‘Which isn’t surprising, when I haven’t 
the first idea what it is, except that it 
seems likely to get me killed or in jail.” 

“Oh, if you’re feeling that way about 
it, I know of another job that will suit 
you better in—” 

“I’m not afraid,” I broke in hotly. 
“But I want to see the noose before I put 
my head in it.” 

“Then I’m sure the assistant book- 
keeper’s place I have in mind will—” 

“Confound your impudence!” I cried, 
laughing in spite of myself at the way he 
was playing on me. “Assistant bookkeep- 
er be hanged. I’m with you from A to Z; 
but if you love me, don’t keep me in the 
dark.” 

“T’ll tell you all you need to know. Too 
much might be dangerous.” 

I was about to protest that I could not 
know too much, when Henry raised his 
hand with a warning to silence. I heard 
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the sound of a cautious step outside. 
Then Henry sprang to the door, flung it 
open and bolted down the passage. There 
was the gleam of a revolver in his hand. 
I hurried after him, but as I crossed the 
threshold he was coming softly back, with 
finger on lips. 

“I must see to the guards again. I can 
have them together by midnight.” 

“Can I help?” 

“No. Just wait here till I get back. 
Bolt the door, and let nobody in but me. 
It isn’t likely that they will try to do any- 
thing before midnight. If they do—well, 
here’s a revolver. Shoot through the door 
if anybody tries to break it down.” 

I stood in the door, revolver in hand, 
and listened to his footsteps as they faded 
away into the murmur of life that came 
up from the street. 


CHAPTER II 
A CRY FOR HELP 


I hastily closed and locked the door. It 
shut out at least the eyes and ears that, to 
my excited imagination, lurked in the 
dark corners and half-hidden doorways. 
And as I turned back to the room my 
heart was heavy with bitter regret that I 
had ever left my home. 

This was not at all what I had looked 
for when I started for the Golden Gate at 
my friend’s offer of a “good place and a 
chance to get rich.” 

Wearied as I was with travel, I was too 
much excited for sleep. Reading was 
equally impossible. I scarcely glanced at 
the shelf of books that hung on the wall, 
and turned to a study of my surround- 
ings. 

I threw up the sash of the west window 
and looked out over a tangle of old build- 
ings, ramshackle sheds, and an alley that 
appeared to lead nowhere. A wooden 
shutter swung from the frame-post of the 
window, reaching nearly to a crazy wood- 
en stair that led from the black depths 


below. There were lights here and there 
in the back rooms. Snatches of drunken 
song and rude jest came up from an un- 
seen doggery, and vile odors came with 
them. Shadows seemed to move here and 
there among the dark places, but in the 
uncertain light I could not be sure wheth- 
er they were men, or only boxes and bar- 
rels. 

Some sound of a drunken quarrel drew 
my attention to the north window. The 
lights from Montgomery Street scarcely 
gave shape to the gloom below the win- 
dow, but I could distinguish three or four 
men near the side entrance of a saloon. 
They appeared quiet enough. The quar- 
rel, if any there was, must be inside the 
saloon. After an interval of comparative 
silence, the noise rose again. There were 
shouts and curses, sounds as of a chair 
broken and tables upset, and one protest- 
ing, struggling inebriate was hurled out 
from the front door and left, with threats 
and foul language, to collect himself from 
the pavement. 

This edifying incident, which was ex- 
plained to me solely by sound, had scarce- 
ly come to an end when a. noise of creak- 
ing boards drew my eyes to the other win- 
dow. The shutter suddenly flew around, 
and a human figure swung in at the open 
casing. Astonishment at this singular 
proceeding did not dull the instinct of 
self-defense. I swung a chair ready to 
strike a blow before I had time to think. 

“S-h-h!” came the warning whisper, 
and I recognized my supposed robber. It 
was Henry. 

His clothes and hair were disordered, 
and his face and hands were grimy with 
dust. 

“Don’t speak out loud,” he said. “Wait 
till I fasten this shutter. The other one’s 
gone, but nobody can get in from that 
side unless he can shin up thirty feet of 
brick wall.” 

“Shall I shut the window?” I asked, 
thoroughly impressed by his manner. 

“No, you’ll make too much noise,” he 
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said, stripping off his coat and vest. 
“Here, change clothes with me. Quick! 
It’s a case of life and death. I must be 
out of here in two minutes. Do as I say, 
now. Don’t ask questions. I’ll tell you 
about it in a day or two. No, just the 
coat and vest. There—give me that collar 
and tie. Where’s your hat?” 

The changes were completed, or rather 
his were, and he stood looking as much 
like me as could be imagined. 

“Don’t stir from this room till I come 
back,” he whispered. “You can dress in 
anything of mine you like. I'll be in be- 
fore twelve, or send a messenger if I’m 
not coming. By-by.” 

He was gone before I could say a word, 
and I could only wonder, as I closed and 
locked the door, whether it was the police 
or a private enemy that he was trying to 
avoid. 

I had small time to speculate on the 
possibilities, for outside the window I 
heard the single word, “Help!” 

The cry was half-smothered, and fol- 
lowed by a gurgling sound and noise as of 
a. scuffle in the alley. 

I rushed to the window and looked out. 
A band of half a dozen men was strug- 
gling and pushing away from Montgom- 
ery Street into the darker end of the alley. 
They were nearly under the window. 

“Give it to him,” said a voice. 

In an instant there came a scream, so 
freighted with agony that it burst the 
bonds of gripping fingers and smothering 
palms that tried to close it in, and rose for 
the fraction of a second on the foul air of 
the alley. Then a light showed and a tall, 
broad-shouldered figure leaped back. 

“These aren’t the papers,” it hissed. 
“Curse on you, you’ve got the wrong 
man!” 

There was a moment’s confusion, and 
the light flashed on the man who had 
spoken and was gone. But that flash had 
shown me the face of a man I could never 
forget—a man whose destiny was bound 
up for a brief period with mine, and whose 


wicked plans have proved the master in- 
fluence of my life. It was a strong, cruel, 
wolfish face—the face of a man near 
sixty, with a fierce yellow-gray mustache 
and imperial—a face broad at the tem- 
ples and tapering down into a firm, un- 
yielding jaw, and marked then with all 
the lines of rage, hatred and chagrin at 
the failure of his plans. 

It took not a second for me to see and 
hear all this, and then there echoed 
through the alley loud cries of “Police! 
Murder! Help!” I was conscious that 
there was a man running through the hall | 
and down the rickety stairs, making the 
building ring to the same cries. My own 
feelings were those of overmastering fear 
for my friend. He had gone on his mys- 
terious, dangerous errand, and I felt that 
it was he who had been dragged into the 
alley, and stabbed, perhaps to death. Yet 
it seemed I could make no effort, nor rouse 
myself from the stupor of terror. 

It was thus with a feeling of surprise 
that I found myself in the street, and 
came to know that the cries for help had 
come from me, and that I was the man 
who had run through the hall and down 
the stairs shouting for the police. 

Singularly enough, there was no crowd 
to be seen, and no excitement anywhere. 
The alley was dark, and I could see no one 
in its depths, and if any one on the street 
had heard me, he had hurried on and 
closed his ears, lest evil befall him. 

Fortunately, the policeman on the beat 
was at hand, and I hailed him excitedly. 

“Only rolling a drunk,” he said lightly, 
as I told of what I had seen. 

“No, it’s worse than that,” I insisted. 
“There was murder done, and I’m afraid 
it’s my friend.” 

He listened more attentively as I told 
him how Henry had left the house just 
before the cry for help had risen. 

The policeman took me by the shoul- 
ders, turned me to the gaslight, and 
looked in my face. 

“Excuse me, sor,” he said. “I see you’re 
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not one of that kind. Some of ’em learns 
it from the blitherin’ Chaneymen.” 

I was mystified at the moment, but I 
found later that he suspected me of hav- 
ing had an opium dream. 

“It’s a nasty place,” he continued. 
“It’s lucky I’ve got a light. There’s not 
many as carries ’em, but they’re mighty 
handy at times.” 

We made our way to the point beneath 
the window, where the men had stood. 

There was nothing to be seen—no sign 
of struggle, no shred of torn clothing, no 
drop of blood. Body, traces and all had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER III 
A QUESTION IN THE NIGHT 


“Well,” said the policeman, “there’s 
nothing here.” 

“Here is where it was done,” I asserted 
stoutly. “There were surely five or six 
men in it.” 

The policeman turned his lantern on 
the spot. The rough pavement had taken 
no mark of the scuffle. 

“It’s hard to make sure of things from 
above in this light,” said the policeman, 
hinting once more his suspicion that I was 
confusing dreams with reality. 

“There was no mistaking that job,” I 
said. “See here, the alley leads farther 
back. Bring your light.” 

“Aisy, now,” said the policeman. “T’ll 
lead the way. Maybe you want one your- 
self, as your friend has set the fashion.” 

A few paces farther the alley turned at 
a right angle to the north, yawning dark 
behind the grim and threatening build- 
ings, and filled with noisome odors. We 
looked narrowly for a body, and then for 
traces that might give hint of the passage 
of a party. 

“Nothing here,” said the policeman, as 
we came out on the other street. “Maybe 
they’ve carried him into one of these back- 
door dens, and maybe they whisked him 


into a hack here, and are a mile or two 
away by now.” 

“But we must follow them. He may be 
only wounded and can be rescued. And 
these men can be caught.” 

“Aisy, aisy, now,” said the policeman. 
“Go back to your room, now. That’s the 
safest place for you, and you can’t do 
nothin’ at all out here. I'll report the 
case to the head office, an’ we'll send out 
the’ alarm to the force. Now here’s your 
door. Just rest aisy, and they’ll let you 
know if anything’s found.” 

And he passed on, leaving me dazed 
with dread and despair in the entrance of 
the fateful house. 

Once more in the room, to wait till 
morning should give me a chance to work, 
I looked about the dingy place with a 
heart sunk to the lowest depths. I was 
alone in the face of this mystery. I had 
not one friend in the city to whom I could 
appeal for sympathy, advice or money. 
Yet I should need all of these to follow 
this business to the end—to learn the fate 
of my cousin, to rescue him, if alive, and 
to avenge him, if dead. 

Then, in the hope that I might find 
something among Henry’s effects to give 
me a clue to the men who had attacked 
him, I went carefully through his clothes 
and his papers. But I found that he did 
not leave memoranda of his business lying 
about. The only scrap that could have a 
possible bearing on it was a sheet of pa- 
per in the coat he had changed with me. 
It bore a rough map, showing a road 
branching thrice, with crosses marked 
here and there upon it. Underneath was 
written : 

“Third road — cockeyed barn — iron 
cow.” 

Then followed some numerals mixed in 
a drunken dance with half the letters of 
the alphabet—the explanation of the 
map, I supposed, in cipher, and as it 
might prove the clue to this dreadful busi- 
ness, I folded the sheet in an envelope 
and placed it in an inmost pocket. 
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The search having failed of definite 
results, I sat with chair tilted against the 
wall to consider the situation. Turn it as 
I would, I could make nothing good of it. 
There were desperate enterprises afoot of 
which I could see neither beginning nor 
end, purpose nor result. I repented of my 
consent to mix in these dangerous doings, 
and resolved that when the morning came 
I would find other quarters, take up the 
search for Henry, and look for such work 
as might be found. 

It was after midnight, and, barring 
doors and windows as well as I could, I 
flung myself on the bed to rest. I did not 
expect to sleep, yet after a bit I sank into 
an uneasy slumber. 

When I awoke it was with a start and 
an oppressive sense that somebody else 
was in the room. The gas-light that I had 
left burning had been put out. Darkness 
was intense. I sat upright and felt for the 
matches that I had seen upon the stand. 

In another instant I was flung back 
upon the bed. Wiry fingers gripped my 
throat, and a voice hissed in my ear: 

“Where is he? Where is the boy? Give 
me your papers, or I'll wring the life out 
of you!” 

I struggled desperately enough to 
break the grip on my throat and get a 
hold upon my assailant. 

“Where is the boy?” gasped the voice 
once more; and then, as I made no reply, 
but twined my arms about him, my assail- 
ant saved all his breath for the struggle. 

We rolled to the floor with a thud that 
shook the house, and in this change of 
base I had the luck to come out upper- 
most. Then my courage rose as I found 
that I could hold my man. Finding that 
he was able to accomplish nothing, he 
gave a short cry and called: 

“Conn!” 

I heard a confusion of steps outside, 
and a sound as of a muffled oath. Then 
the door opened, there was a rush of feet 
behind me, and the flash of a bull’s-eye 
lantern. I released my enemy and sprang 


back to the corner where I could defend 
myself at some advantage. It was a poor 
chance for an unarmed man, but I found 
a chair and set my teeth to give an ac- 
count of myself to the first who advanced, | 
and reproached the lack of foresight that 
had allowed me to lay the revolver under 
the pillow instead of putting it in my 
pocket. 

I could distinguish four dark figures of 
men; but, instead of rushing upon me as 
I stood on the defensive, they seized upon 
my assailant. It was not half a minute 
before my enemy was securely bound and 
gagged and carried out. One of the men 
lingered. 

“Don’t take such risks,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t have your job, Mr. Wilton, for 
all the old man’s money. If we hadn’t hap- 
pened up here, you’d have been done for 
this time.” 

“In God’s name, man, what does all this 
mean?” I gasped. 

The man looked at me in evident sur- 
prise. 

“They’ve got a fresh start, I guess,” he 
said. “You’d better get some of the men 
up here. Mr. Richmond sent us up to 
bring this letter.” 

He was gone silently, and I was left in 
the darkness. I struck a match, lighted 
the gas once more, and, securing the re- 
volver, looked to the letter. The envelope 
bore no address. I tore it open. The lines 
were written in a woman’s hand, and a 
faint but peculiar perfume rose from the 
paper. It bore but these words: 

‘Don’t make the change until I see you. 
The money will be ready in the morning. 
Be at the bank at 10:30.” 

The note, puzzling as it was, was hard- 
ly an addition to my perplexities. It was 
evident that I had been plunged into the 
center of intrigue, plot and counterplot. 
I was supposed to have possession of 
somebody’s boy. A powerful and active 
enemy threatened me with death. An 
equally active friend was working to pre- 
serve my safety. People of wealth were 
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concerned. I had dimly seen a fragment 
of the struggling forces, and it was plain 
that only a very rich person could afford 
the luxury of hiring the bravos and 
guards who threatened and protected me. 

How wide were the ramifications of the 
mystery? Whose was the boy, and what 
was wanted of him? Had he been stolen 
from home and parents? Or was he 
threatened with mortal danger and sent 
into hiding to keep him from death? 

The fate of Henry showed the power 
of those who were pursuing me. Armed 
as he was with the knowledge of his dan- 
ger, knowing, as I did not, what he had 
to guard and from what he had to guard 
it, he had yet fallen a victim. 

At best, he was wounded and in the 
hands of his enemies, a prisoner to the 
men who had sought his life. It must be, 
however, that he was not yet recognized. 
The transfer of the chase to me was proof 
that the scoundrels had been misled by the 
resemblance between us, and by the letters 
found in the coat. They were convinced 
that he was Giles Dudley, and that I was 
Henry Wilton. As long as there was hope 
that he was alive I would devote myself to 
searching for him and to helping him to 
recover his liberty. 

As I was hoping, speculating, planning 
thus, I was startled to hear a step on the 
stair. It struck a chill through me, and I 
listened with growing apprehension as it 
mounted step by step. At last it halted 
before my door and a loud knock startled 
the echoes. 


With a great bound my heart threw off . 


its tremors, and I grasped the revolver 
firmly. ' 

‘*Who’s there?” 

“Open the door, sor; I’ve news for ye.” 

‘Who are you?” 

“Come now, no nonsense; I’m an offi- 
cer.” 

I unlocked the door and stepped to one 
side. The man walked in and showed his 
star. He was the policeman I had met 
when I had run shouting into the street. 


“I suspicion we’ve found your friend,” 
he said. “You’re wanted at the morgue.” 

“Dead!” I gasped. 

“Dead as Saint Patrick—rest his sow] !” 


CHAPTER IV 


A CHANGE OF NAME 


“Here’s your way, sor,” said the police- 
man, turning into the old City Hall and 
leading me to one of the inner rooms. 

The policeman opened an office door, 
saluted, and motioned me to enter. 

“Detective Coogan,” he said, “here’s 
your man.” 

Detective Coogan, from behind his desk, 
nodded with the careless dignity of official 
position. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Wilton,” he said 
affably. 

If I betrayed surprise at being called 
by Henry’s name, Detective Coogan did 
not notice it. But I hastened to disclaim 
the dangerous distinction. 

“I am not Wilton,” I declared. “My 
name is Dudley—Giles Dudley.” 

At this announcement Detective Coogan 
turned to the policeman. 

“Just step into Morris’ room, Corson, 
and tell him I’m going up to the morgue.” 

“Now,” he continued, as the policeman 
closed the door behind him, “this won’t do, 
Wilton. We've had to overlook a good 
deal, of course, but you needn’t think you 
can play us for suckers all the time.” 

“But I tell you I’m not—” I began, 
when he interrupted me. 

“You can’t make that go here,” he 
said contemptuously. “And I’ll tell you 
what, Wilton, I shall have to take you 
into custody if you don’t come down to 
straight business. We don’t want to chip 
in on the old man’s play, of course, espe- 
cially as we don’t know what his game is. 
You know as well as we do that we don’t 
want any fight with him. But I’ll tell you 
right now that if you force a fight, we'll 
make it so warm for him that he’ll have to 
throw you overboard to lighten ship.” 
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Here was a fine prospect conveyed by 
Detective Coogan’s picturesque confusion 
of metaphors. If I persisted in claiming 
my own name and person I was to be 
clapped into jail, and charged with 
Heaven knows what crimes. If I took my 
friend’s name, I was to invite the career of 
adventure of which I had just had a taste. 
And while this was flashing through my 
mind, I wondered idly who the “old man” 
could be. The note I had received was cer- 
tainly in a lady’s hand. But if the lady 
was Henry’s employer, it was evident that 
he had dealt with the police as the repre- 
sentative of a man of power. 

My decision was of necessity promptly 
taken. 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way you look at 
it, Coogan,” I said carelessly, “it’s all 
right. I thought it was agreed that we 
weren’t to know each other.” 

This was a chance shot, but it hit. 

“Yes, yes,” said the detective, “I re- 
member. But, you see, this is serious busi- 
ness. Here’s a murder on our hands, and 
from all I can learn it’s on account of 
your confounded schemes. We've got to 
know where we stand. or there will be the 
Old Nick to pay. The papers will get 
hold of it, and then—well, you remember 
that shake-up we had three years ago.” 

“But you forget the ‘old man’,” I re- 


turned. The name of that potent Un-. 


known seemed to be my only weapon in the 
contest with Detective Coogan, and I 
thought this a time to try its force. 

“Not much, I don’t!” said Coogan, vis- 
ibly disturbed. “But if it comes to a 
choice, we’ll have to risk a battle with 
him.” 

“Well, maybe we’re wasting time over 
a trifle,” said I, voicing my hope. “Per- 
hap your dead man belongs somewhere 
else.” 

“Come along to the morgue, then,” 
said he. 

‘Where was he found?” I asked as we 
walked out of the City Hall. 

“He was picked up at about three 


o'clock in the back room of the Hurricane 
Deck—the water-front saloon, you know 


.—near the foot of Folsom Street.” 


Detective Coogan asked a number of 
questions as we walked, and in a few min- 
utes we came to the undertaker’s shop 
that served as the city morgue. 

“Here it is,” said Coogan, opening a 
door. 

The low room was dark and chill and 
musty, but its details started forth from 
the obscurity as he turned up the lights. 

Detective Coogan’s words seemed to 
come from a great distance as he said: 
‘Here, you see, he was stabbed. The 
knife went to the heart. Here he was hit 
with something heavy and blunt; but it 
had enough of an edge to cut the scalp 
and lay the cheek open. The skull is 
broken. See here—” 

I summoned my resolution and looked. 

Disfigured and ghastly as it was, I rec- 
ognized it. It was the face of Henry 
Wilton. 

The next I knew I was sitting on a 
bench, and the detective was holding a 
bottle to my lips. 

“There, take another swallow,” he said, 
not unkindly. “I didn’t know you weren’t 
used to it.” 

“Oh,” I gasped, “I’m all right now.” 

“Ts this the man?” asked the detective. 

“Yes.” 

“His name?” 

“Dudley—James Dudley.” I was not 
quite willing to transfer the whole of my 
identity to the dead, and changed the 
Giles to James. 

“Was he a relative?” 

I shook my head, though I could not 
have said why I denied it. Then, in an- 
swer to the detective’s question, I told the 
story of the scuffle in the alley, and of the 
events that followed. 

“Did you see any of the men? To rec- 
ognize them, I mean?” 

I described the leader as well as I was 
able—the man with the face of the wolf 
that I had seen in the lantern-flash. 
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Detective Coogan lost his listless air, 
and looked at me in astonishment. 

“I don’t see your game, Wilton,” he 
said. 

“I’m giving you the straight facts,” I 
said sullenly, a little disturbed by his man- 
ner and tone. 

“Well, in that case, I’d expect you to 
keep the straight facts to yourself, my 
boy.” 

It was my turn to be astonished. 

“Well, that’s my lookout,” I said with 
assumed carelessness. 

“I don’t see through you,” said the de- 
tective with some irritation. “If you’re 
. playing with me to stop this inquiry by 
dragging in—well, we needn’t use names 
—you’ll find yourself in the hottest water 
you ever struck.” 

“You can do as you please,” I said 
coolly. 

The detective ripped out an oath. 

“If I knew you were lying, Wilton, I’d 
clap you in jail this minute.” 

“Well, if you want to take the risks—” 
I said, smiling. 

He looked at me for a full minute. 

“Candidly, I don’t, and you know it,” 
he said. “But this is a stunner on me. 
What’s your game, anyhow?” 

I wished I knew. 

‘So accomplished a detective should not 
be at a loss to answer so simple a ques- 
tion.” 

“Well, there’s only one course open, as 
I see,” he said, with a groan. “We’ve got 
to have a story ready for the papers and 
the coroner’s jury.” 

This was a new suggestion for me, and 
I was alarmed. 

“You can just forget your little tale 
about the row in the alley,” he continued. 
“This was a water-front row—tough sa- 
loon—killed and robbed by parties un- 
known. Maybe we'll have you before the 
coroner for the identification, but maybe 
it’s better not.” 

I nodded assent. 

The gray dawn was breaking through 


the chill fog as Detective Coogan led the 
way out of the morgue. As we parted he 
gave me a curious look. 

“TI suppose you know your own busi- 
ness, Wilton,” he said, “but I suspect 
you'd be a sight safer if I’d clap you in 
jail,” and with this congo comment he 
was gone. 


CHAPTER V 
DODDRIDGE KNAPP 


It was past ten o’clock of the morning 
when the remembrance of the mysterious 
note I had received the preceding night 
came on me. I took the slip from my 
pocket and read its contents once more: 

“Don’t make the change until I see you. 
The money will be ready in the morning. 
Be at the bank at 10:30.” 

This was perplexing enough, but it 
furnished me with an idea. Of course I 
could not take money intended for Henry 
Wilton. But here was the first chance to 
get at the heart of this dreadful business. 
The writer of the note, I must suppose, 
was the mysterious employer. If I could 
see her I could find the way of escape from 
the dangerous burden of Henry Wilton’s 
personality and mission. 

But which bank could be meant? The 
only names I knew were the Bank of Cali- 
fornia and the Anglo-Californian Bank. 
The former struck me as the more likely 
place of appointment, and after some 
skilful navigating I found myself at the 
corner of California and Sansome Streets, 
before the building through which the 
wealth of an empire had flowed. 

I watched closely the crowd that passed 
in and out of the treasure-house, but no 
one appeared to notice me. 

Plainly I had made a bad guess. A 
hasty walk through several other banks 
that I could see in the neighborhood gave 
no better result. 

As I reflected on the possibilities of 
neglecting the order, I came upon a crowd 
massed about the steps of a great granite 
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building in Pine Street; a whirlpool of 
men, with cross-currents and eddies, and 
from the whole rose the murmur of excited 
voices. 

It was the Stock Exchange, the gam- 
blers’ paradise. 

As I watched the swaying, shouting 
mass with wonder and amusement, a thrill 
shot through me. 

On the steps of the building I saw a 
tall, broad-shouldered man of fifty or 
fifty-five, his face keen, shrewd and hard, 
broad at the temples and tapering to a 
strong jaw, a yellow-gray mustache and 
imperial half-hiding and _ half-revealing 
the firm lines of the motth, with the mark 
of the wolf strong upon the whole. It was 
a face never to be forgotten as long as I 
should hold memory at all. It was the face 
I had seen twelve hours before in the lan- 
tern flash in the dreadful alley, with the 
ery of murder ringing in my ears. Then 
it was lighted by the fierce fires of rage 
and hatred, and marked with the chagrin 
of baffied plans. Now it was cool, good- 
humored, alert for the battle of the Ex- 
change that had already begun.. But I 
knew it for the same, and was near crying 
aloud that here was a murderer. 

I clutched my nearest neighbor by the 
arm and demanded to know who it was. 

“Doddridge Knapp,” replied the man 
civilly. “He’s the King of Pine Street.” 

While I was looking at the King of the 
Street and listening to my neighbor’s tales 
of his opcrations, Doddridge Knapp’s 
eyes met mine. To my amazement there 
was a look of recognition in them. 

This, then, was the enemy I was to 
meet! This was the explanation of Detect- 
ive Coogan’s hint that I should be safer 
in jail than free on the streets to face this 
man’s hatred or revenge. 

I must have stood in a daze on the busy 
street, for I was roused by some one shak- 
ing my arm with vigor. 

“Come! are you asleep?” said the man, 
speaking in my ear. “Can’t you hear?” 

“Yes, yes,” said I, rousing myself. 


“The chief wants you,” he exclaimed. 

“The chief? Who? Where?” I asked. 
“At the City Hall?” I jumped to the con-' 
clusion that it was, of course, the chief of 
police, on the scent of the murder. 

“No. Of course not. In the second 
office, you know.” 

This was scarcely enlightening. 

“Pll follow you,” said I promptly. 

“I don’t think I’d better go,” said the 
messenger dubiously. “He didn’t say 
anything about it, and you know he’s 
rather—” 

“Well, I order it,” I cut in decisively. 
“I may need you.” 

I certainly needed him at that moment 
if I was to find my way. 

“Go ahead a few steps,” I said. 

My tone and manner impressed him, 
and he went without another word. I felt 
that I was close to the mystery and that 
the next half-hour would determine wheth- 
er I was to take up Henry Wilton’s work 
or to find my way in safety back to my 
own name and person. 

My unconscious guide led the way 
along Montgomery Street into an office 
building, up a flight of stairs, and into a 
back hallway. 

“Stay a moment,” I said, as he had his 
hand on the door-knob. ‘On second 
thoughts you can wait down stairs.” 

As I crossed the threshold my heart 
gave a great bound, and I stopped short. 
Before me sat Doddridge- Knapp, the 
King of the Street, the man for whom 
above all others in the world I felt loath- 


ing and fear. 


Doddridge Knapp finished signing his . 


name to a paper on his desk before he 
looked up. 

“Come in and sit down,” he said. The 
voice was alert and businesslike, but I 
could find no trace of feeling in it. 

“Do you hear?” he said impatiently ; 
“shut the door and sit down. Just spring 
that lock, will you? We might be inter- 
rupted.” 

I was not at all certain that I should 


, et eae 
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not wish very earnestly that he might be 
interrupted in what Bret Harte would call 
the “subsequent proceedings.” But I fol- 
lowed his directions. 

“My dear Wilton,” he said, “I’ve come 
to a place where I’ve got to trust some- 
body, so I’ve come back to you.” The 
voice was oily and persuasive, but the keen 
gray eyes shot out a glance from under 
the bushing eyebrows that thrilled me as 
a warning. 

“It’s very kind of you,” I said, swal- 
lowing my astonishment with an effort. 

“Well,” said Knapp, “the way you 
handled that Ophir matter was perfectly 
satisfactory ; but I’ll tell you that it’s on 
Mrs. Knapp’s say-so, as much as on your 
own doings, that I select you for this job.” 

“I’m much obliged to Mrs. Knapp,” I 
said politely. I was in deep waters. It 
was plainly unsafe to do anything but 
drift. 

“Oh, you can settle that with her at 
your next call,” he said good-humoredly. 

The jaded nerves of surprise refused 
to respond further. I took my place un- 
questioningly as a valued acquaintance of 
Doddridge Knapp’s and a_ particular 
friend of Mrs. Knapp’s. 

Yet it struck me as strange that the 
keen-eyed King of the Street had failed 
to discover that he was not talking to 
Henry Wilton, but to some one else who 
resembled him. I had the key in the next 
sentence he spoke. 

“I have decided that it is better this 
time to do our business face to face. I 
don’t want to trust messengers on this 
affair, and even cipher notes are danger- 
ous,—confoundedly dangerous.” 

Then we had not been close acquaint- 
ances. 

“Of course you understand,” he said, 
“that it won’t do for.us to be seen to- 
gether.” 

“Certainly not,” I assented. 

“I have arranged for another office. 
Here’s the address. Yours is Room 15. I 
have the key to 17, and 16 is vacant be- 


tween, with a “To Let’ sign on it. They 
open into each other. You understand?” 

“Perfectly,” I said. 

“You will be there by nine o’clock for 
your orders. If you get none by twelve, 
there will be none for the day.” 

“If I can’t be there, I'll let you know.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Doddridge Knapp shortly. His voice, so 
smooth and businesslike a moment before, 
changed suddenly to a growl. His heavy 
eyebrows came down, and from under 
them flashed a dangerous light. “You 
will be there when I tell you, young man, 
or you’ll have to reckon with another sort 
of customer than the one you’ve been 
dealing with. This matter requires 
prompt and strict obedience to orders. 
One slip may ruin the whole plan.” 

“You can depend on me,” I said with 
assumed confidence. “Am I to have any 
discretion?” 

“None whatever.” 

I had thus far been able to get no hint 
of his purposes. 

‘And what am I to do?” I asked. 

“Be a capitalist,” he said with an iron- 
ical smile. “Buy and sell what I tell you 
to buy and sell. Keep under cover, but 
not too much under cover. You can pick 
your own brokers. Better begin with 
Bockstein and Eppner, though. Your 
checks will be honored at the Nevada 
Bank. Oh, here’s a cipher, in case I want 
to write you. I suppose you’ll want some 
ready money.” 

Doddridge Knapp was certainly a lib- 
eral provider, for he shoved a handful of 
twenty-dollar gold pieces across the desk 
in a way that made my eyes open. 

“By the way,” he continued, “I don’t 
think I have your signature, have I?” 

“No, sir,” I replied with prompt con- 
fidence. 

“Well, just write it on this slip then. 
T’ll turn it into the bank for your identi- 
fication. You can take this check-book 
with you.” 

“Anything more?” 
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“That’s all,” he replied with a nod of 
dismissal. ‘Maybe it’s to-morrow—may- 
be it’s next month.” 

And I walked out into Montgomery 
Street, bewildered among the conflicting 
mysteries in which I had been entangled. 


CHAPTER VI 
A NIGHT AT BORTON’S 


Room 15 was a plain, comfortable office 
in a plain, comfortable building on Clay 
Street. It was on the second floor, and its 
one window opened to the rear, and faced 
a desolate assortment of back yards, rear 
walls and rickety stairways. The floor 
had a worn carpet, and there was a desk, a 
few chairs and a shelf of law books. The 
place looked as though it had belonged to 
a lawyer in reduced circumstances. 

I tried to thrust aside a spirit of melan- 
choly, and looked narrowly to the oppor- 
tunities offered by the room for attack 
and defense. The walls were solidly built. 
The window-casement showed an unusual 
depth for a building of that height. The 
door opening into the hall, the door into 
Room 16, and the window furnished the 
three avenues of attack or retreat. The 
window appeared impracticable. There 
was a sheer drop of twenty feet, with- 
out a projection of any kind below it. 
The ledge was hardly an inch wide. The 
iron shutters did not swing within ten 
feet of any other window. The door 
opening into Room 16 was not heavy, and 
the lock was a cheap affair. A good kick 
would send the whole thing into splin- 
ters. As it swung into Number 16, it could 
not be braced with a barricade. Plainly it 
was not a good place to spend the night 
in case Doddridge Knapp cared to engi- 
neer another case of mysterious disap- 
pearance. 

The depression of spirits that pro- 
gressed with my survey of the room deep- 
ened into gloom as I flung myself into the 
arm-chair before the desk and tried to 
plan some way out of the tangle in which 


I was involved. How was I, single-handed, 
to contend against the power of the rich- 
est man in the city, and bring home to 
him the murder of Henry Wilton? I could 
look for no assistance from the police. 
The words of Detective Coogan were 
enough to show that only the most con- 
vincing proof of guilt, backed by fear of 
public sentiment, could bring the depart- 
ment to raise a finger against him. And 
how could I hope to rouse that public 
sentiment? What would my word count 
against that of the King of the Street? 

Where was the motive for the. crime? 
And what motive could there be that 
would reconcile the Doddridge Knapp 
who sought the life of Henry Wilton, with 
the Doddridge Knapp of this morning, 
who was ready to engage him in his con- 
fidential business? Had I the right to ac- 
cept any part in his business? And the 
unknown mission, that had brought Henry 
to his death? How was I to play his part 
in that? Even if I could take his place, 
how was I to serve the mysterious em- 
ployer and Doddridge Knapp at the same 
time, when Knapp was ready to murder 
me to gain the Unknown’s secret. 

Fatigue and loss of sleep deepened the 
dejection of mind that oppressed me with 
these insistent questions, and as I vainly 
struggled against it, carried me at last 
into the oblivion of dreamless slumber. 

The next I knew I was awaking to the 
sound of breaking glass. It was dark but 
for a feeble light that came from the win- 
dow. In a second I was on my feet, re- 
volver in hand, with the desk between me 
and a possible assailant. 

Silence, threatening, oppressive, sur- 
rounded me as I stood listening, watching 
for the next move. Then I heard a low 
chuckle, as of some one struggkng to re- 
strain his laughter. 

“I thought the transom was open,” said 
a low voice. 

“JI guess it woke him up,” said another 
and harsher voice. “I heard a noise in 
there.” 
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“You’re certain he’s there?” asked the 
first voice, with another chuckle. 

“Sure, Dicky. I saw him go in, and 
Porter and I have taken turns on watch 
ever since.” 

“Well, it’s time he came out,” said 
Dicky. “He can’t be asleep after that 
racket. Say!” he called, “Harry! What’s 
the matter with you? If you’re dead, let 
us know.” 

They appeared friendly, but I hesitated 
in framing an answer. 

“We'll have to break down the door, I 
guess,” said Dicky. “Something must 
have happened.” And a resounding kick 


shook the panel. 
“Hold on! I cried. “What’s wanted?” 
“Oh,” said Dicky sarcastically. 


“*You’ve come to life again, have you?” 

“Well, I’m not dead yet.” 

“Then strike a light and let us in. And 
take a look at that reminder you’ll find 
wrapped around the rock I heaved 
through the transom.” And Dicky went 


'_ off into another series of chuckles. 


“All right,” I said. I was not entirely 
trustful, and after I had lighted the gas- 
jet I picked up the stone and unwrapped 
the paper. The sheet bore only the words: 


“At Borton’s, at midnight. 
Richmond.” 


This was the name of the agent of the 
Unknown, who had sent the other note. 
Dicky and his companion must then be 
protectors instead of enemies. I unlocked 
the door, and in walked my two visitors. 

The first was a young man, tall, well- 
made, with a shrewd, good-humored coun- 
tenance, and a ready, confident air about 
him. I had no trouble in picking him out 
as the amused Dicky. The other was a 
black-bearded giant, who followed stolidly 
in the wake of the younger man. 

“You’ve led me a pretty chase,” said 
Dicky. “If it hadn’t been for Pork Chops 
here, I shouldn’t have found you till the 
cows come home.” 


“Well, what’s up now?” I asked. 

- “Why, you ought to know,” said Dicky 
with evident surprise. “But you’d better 
be hurrying down to Borton’s. The gang 
must be there by now.” 

I could only wonder who Borton might 
be, and where his place was, and what con- 
nection he might have with the mystery, 
as Dick took me by the arm and hurried 
me out into the darkness. 

Down near the foot of Jackson Street 
Dicky suddenly stopped and drew me into 
a doorway. Our retainer disappeared at 
the same instant, and the street was ap- 
parently deserted. Then out of the night 
the shape of a man approached with silent 
steps. 

“Five—sixteen,” croaked Dicky. 

The man gave a visible start. 

“Sixteen—five,” he croaked in return. 

“Any signs?” whispered Dicky. 

“Six men went up stairs across the 
street. Every one of them did the sailor- 
drunk act.” 

“Sure they weren’t sailors?” 

“Well, when six coves goes up the same 
stairs trying the same dodge, all inside of 
ten minutes, I has a right to my suspi- 
cions. And Darby Meeker ain’t been to 
sea, yet that I knows on.” 

“Darby Meeker!” exclaimed Dicky in a 
whisper. And he drew a whistle under his 
breath. “What do you think of that, 
Wilton? I had no idea he was back from 
that wild-goose chase you sent him on.” 

“It looks bad,” I admitted cautiously. 
“TI dare say he isn’t in good temper.” 

‘You'll have to settle with him for that 
piece of business,” chuckled Dicky. 

I failed to see the amusing side of the 
prospect. I wished I knew what Mr. 
Meeker looked like. 

We hurried forward with due caution. 
Just past the next corner was a lighted 
room, and the sound of voices broke the 
quiet. A triangular glass lantern pro- 
jected from above the door, and such of 
the paint as had not weathered away made 
the announcement: 
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“Borton’s, Meals, Liquors, Lodgings.” 


We pushed open the door and walked 
in. The room was large and dingy, the 
ceiling low. Tables were scattered about 
the sanded floor. A bar took up the side 
of the room next the entrance, and a gen- 
eral air of disreputability filled the place. 

About the room, some at the tables, 
some at the bar, were numbers of stout, 
rough-looking men, with a few Greek fish- 
ermen and two or three sailors. 

Behind the bar sat a woman whose ap- 
pearance in that place almost startled me. 
She might have been nearing seventy, and 
a hard and evil life had left its marks on 
her bent frame and her gaunt face. Her 
leathery cheeks were lined deep, and a 
hawk-like nose emphasized the unpleasant 
suggestions conveyed by her face and 
figure. But the most remarkable feature 
about her was her eyes. There was no 
trace of age in them. Bright and keen as 
the eyes of a rat, they gave me an un- 
pleasant thrill as I felt her gaze fixed 
upon me when I entered the door, arm in 
arm with Dicky. It was a relief to pass 
beyond her into a recessed part of the 
room where her gaze might waste itself on 
the back of my head. 

“Mother Borton’s up late to-night,” 
said Dicky thoughtfully, as he ordered 
wine. 

“You can’t blame her for thinking that 
this crowd needs watching,” I suggested. 

Dicky shook his head for a second, and 
then resumed his light-hearted, bantering 
way. Yet I could see that he was per- 
plexed and anxious about something that 
had come to his attention on our arrival. 

“You'll not want to attend to business 
till all the boys are here?” asked Dicky. 

“Not unless there’s something to be 
done,” I responded dryly. 

Dicky gave me a quick glance. 

“Oh, here’s a queer friend,” he said sud- 
denly, looking to the door. “I’d better 
speak to him on the matter of counter- 


signs.” 


“By all means,” I said, turning in my 
chair to survey the new-comer. 

I saw the face for an instant. The man 
wore a sou’wester, and he had drawn his 
thick, rough coat up as though he would 
hide his head under the collar. Cheek and 
chin I could see were covered by a thick 
blond beard. His movements were appar- 
ently clumsy, but his figure was lithe and 
sinuous. And his eyes! Once seen they 
never could be forgotten. At their glance, 
beard and sou’wester dropped away before 
my fancy, and I saw in my inner vision the 
man of the serpent glance who had chilled 
my spirit when I had first put foot in the 
city. It flashed on me in an instant that 
this was the same man, disguised, who had 
ventured into the midst of his enemies to 
see what he might learn of their plans. 

As I watched Dicky advance and greet 
the new-comer with apparent inquiry, a 
low harsh voice behind gave me a start of 
surprise. 

“This is your wine, I think,”’—and a 
lean arm passed over my shoulder, and 
a wrinkled face came near my own. 

I turned quickly. It was Mother Bor- 
ton, leering at me with no apparent inter- 
est but in her errand. 

‘What are you doing here?” asked the 
crone in a voice still lower. ‘“You’re not 
the one they take you to be, but you’re 
none the less in danger. What are you 
doing with his looks, and in this place? 
Look out for that man you’re with, and 
the other. Yes, sir,” her voice rose. “A 
small bottle of the white; in a minute, sir.” 

I understood her as Dicky and the new- 
comer came to the table and took seats op- 
posite. I commanded my face to give no 
sign of suspicion, but the warning put me 
on the alert. Instead of being among 
friends, it seemed now that I was among 
enemies. 

“It’s all right,” said Dicky carelessly. 
‘““He’s been sent.” 

“That’s lucky,” said I with equal un- 
concern. “We may need an extra hand be- 
fore morning.” 
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The new-comer could not repress a tri- 
umphant flash in the serpent eyes. 

“I’m the one for your job,” he said 
hoarsely, his face as impassive as a stone 
wall. 

“What do you know about the job?” I 
asked suspiciously. 

“Only what I’ve been told,” he an- 
swered. 

“And that is—” 

“That it’s a job for silence, secrecy, 
and—” 

“Spondulicks,” said Dicky with a 
laugh, as the other hesitated for a word. 

“Just so,” said the man. 

‘And what else?” I continued, pressing 
him firmly. 

“Well,” he admitted hoarsely, “I 
learned as how there was to be a change of 
place to-night, and I might be needed. I 
heard as how the boy was to be put in a 
safer place,” he continued, wagging his 
head with affected gravity. 

Some imp put it into my brain to try 
him with an unexpected bit of news. 

“Oh,” I said coolly, “that’s all attended 
to. The change was made yesterday.” 

The effect of this announcement was 
extraordinary. The man started with an 
oath. 

“The hell you say!” he exclaimed. 
Then he leaped to his feet, with uncon- 
trollable rage. ; 

“Tricked—by—!” he shouted impul- 
sively, and smote the table with his fist. 

His outburst threw the room into con- 
fusion. Men sprang from their chairs. 
Glasses and bottles fell with clinking 


crash. Oaths and shouts arose from the 
crowd. 

“Damn you, I'll have it out of you!” 
said the man with suppressed fury. 
“Where is the boy ?” 

He smote the table again ; and with that 
stroke the false beard fell from his chin 
and cheek, and exposed the malignant 
face, distorted with rage. As he spoke, a 
wild scream rose upon the air, and as it 
echoed through the room the lights went 
out. 

There rose a chorus of shouts and 
oaths, mingled with the crash of tables 
and the clink of breaking glass and crock- 
ery, as the men in the room fought their 
way to the door. 

“Oh, my God, I’m cut!” came in a 
shriek out of the darkness and clamor. 

My eyes had not been idle after the 
warning of Mother Borton. I had figured 
out what I conceived to be the plan of the 
house, and thought I knew a way of 
escape. There were two doors at the rear 
of the room, and facing me. One led, as I 
knew, to the kitchen; the other opened, I 
reasoned, on a stair to the lodging-rooms 
above. 

Before the scream that accompanied the 
extinction of the lights had died away, I 
had made a dive beneath the table, and, 
lifting with all my might, had sent it 
crashing over with my enemy under it. 
With one leap I cleared the remaining 
table that lay between me and the door. 
And with the clamor behind me, I turned 
the knob and bounded up the stairs, three 
steps at a time. 


(1o BE contrvuED] 


A DISARRANGEMENT 


By Eliza Wallace Durbin 


HE chill of late afternoon was 

l crowding in behind the retreating 

rays of the September sun when Mil- 

lie Simpson drew the mass of leaves she 

had raked from the lawn into a compact 

pile and went into the kitchen to look at 
the clock. 

“Through?” asked her mother, look- 
ing up from her work of peeling potatoes 
they had boiled that morning for salad. 

“Yes,” answered Millie, absently look- 
ing at the clock. It was just four. 

Her mother watched her apprehensive- 
ly, and the troubled look in her eyes deep- 
ened as the girl-stepped forward and be- 
gan to turn the hands ahead. 

“Going . out to-night, Millie?” she 
asked, surprise blending with the trouble 
in her voice. 

“Yes. Henry sent me word by Fanny 
that he would be over to-night.” 

Mrs. Simpson went back to her work 
with a sigh. 

“You don’t know how I wish you would 
go with some one else, Millie,” she said, 
with a helplessness that was pathetically 
appealing. 

“Now, Ma, don’t,” exclaimed Millie, 
leaving the clock to show half an hour’s 
gain. “You know there is no better 
young man than Henry Carson. You 
have nothing against him. If father was 
satisfied, you would be more than pleased ; 
and you know father’s objection is unrea- 
sonable.” 

“Yes, I know. I haven’t a thing 
against Henry, and I wouldn’t put any- 
thing between you, but I meant I should 
be glad if you just naturally quit each 
other. It would be so much pleasanter if 
your father approved.” Mrs. Simpson 
spoke soothingly, for Millie’s voice had 
betrayed some heat. 


“I know, mother,” said the. girl, her 
tones responding to her mother’s gentle- 
ness as she turned again to the clock. It 
was an added resentment against her fa- 
ther that she had to resort to this, though 
the act was a concession to her mother’s 
weakness. Millie would have preferred to 
fight it out openly, but Mrs. Simpson had 
heart trouble and dared not risk excite- 
ment. If Mr. Simpson had openly been 
called in to supper at five he would have 
demanded the reason. On the other hand, 
if they waited until six it would be too 
late for Millie to help with the work, so 
they had adopted this subterfuge. 

She started the fire and put on the ket- 
tle, then took her tin pails from the pan- 
try and went out to milk. Born on a 
farm, and the only child, Millie had, as a 
matter of course, grown up doing the 
chores that generally fall to a boy. And 
as the forced economy of earlier years had 
fostered an inherent penuriousness in her 
father her duties had not lightened with 
the years. Soon her way she stopped in- 
stinctively to feed the chickens in the 
barn-yard, and to pump the tank full of 
water for the stock in the lane. Then she 
went on blithely, swinging a bucket in 
each hand, until they came together with 
a clash and the shiny side of one received 
a sorry dent. She put in her hand and 
pushed out the bulge, smiling to herself 
as she thought of the many times her fa- 
ther had scolded her for just that childish 
prank. But the exhilaration within her 
would not let her go across the fields in 
her usual quiet way. The very air was 
tense with the zest of life that stirred in- 
surgent in her heart. As she came to the 
last fence she mounted to the top rail with 
the easy grace of one unconscious of ef- 
fort, and stood a while looking about her, 
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feeling herself better able to comprehend 
the exquisite beauty of the world without 
because of the intense happiness that 
thrilled her within. 

Her riotous senses gradually calmed as 
she looked. Their farm lay just at the 
edge of the village, and she could see the 
tops of the town buildings above the green 
hedge of the shade trees. All about her 
lay the tranquil loveliness of green fields, 
and a little beyond began the somber 
beauty of the woods. 

When she swung herself down, the 
throbbing joy in her pulses was beating 
in calmer measure, and she went quietly 
to where the three cows were standing and 
began to milk. As the white streams 
struck the bucket and churned into thick 
foam she could not help wondering how 
long it would be before she would come 
out here no more. Not long, she was sure, 
for Henry had told her in his note that he 
must see her, and she knew what it was he 
would say. 

She had known Henry since their child- 
hood, when he had lived in the house next 
to their farm, and had incurred her fa- 
ther’s enmity by a boyish trick that made 
Millie smile even yet as she glanced across 
to where stood a cluster of hickory-nut 
trees. Her father had put up a notice 
against trespassing, for he had wished to 
gather and sell the nuts himself, and great 
had been his wrath when one day he came 
upon Henry in the field, gathering up 
nuts as fast as a chum up a tree could 
club them off. Henry, of course, he could 
not hope to catch, but of the boy in the 
tree he made sure by calling Millie to 
bring him the dog and the clothes-line. 
He tied the dog, a savage bull, to the tree, 
giving him a long range, and then went 
off to the upper end of the farm to his 
work, where he smiled grimly whenever 
he heard the dog’s fierce bay. 

But when he and his men reached the 
field on their way to the house at supper 
time he found the laugh against him, for 
the dog was wound tight up against the 


tree, and the boy was gone. Henry had 
come back to his friend’s aid, and by run- 
ning in circles just out of the dog’s reach 
had brought him up against the trunk so 
that his chum could swing himself down 
from the lowest bough without risk to his 
bare legs. And the litter about the other 
trees showed they had not gone away with- 
out plunder. 

The laugh was against him and the 
men gave it, and Simpson was of the 
kind who can not endure such a laugh. 
The other boy’s identity he had never 
learned, but he had hated Henry Carson 
from that day. He had created a terrible 
scene when he discovered that Henry and 
Millie were keeping company, and refused 
to allow the boy to come to the house. 
The girl had tried to argue with him, and 
when he had refused to listen had openly 
defied him. But in deference to her moth- 
er’s weakness she had kept her coming 
and going with Henry quiet, meeting him 
at the home of her cousin. She did not 
know whether her father supposed his re- 
fusal to admit Henry to the house had 
ended the affair or not. It was an unpleas- 
ant state of affairs, and Millie sighed as 
she thought that if her mother had had the 
nature to stand up against his it would 
have been better for them all. Millie 
loved her father, and until now there had 
been no clash between their equally strong 
spirits, and it hurt her. But that sorrow 
weighed light against the joy of her love 
for Henry Carson. 

It was not yet dusk when she slipped 
out of the front door, to avoid her father’s 
notice, and hurried down the road. Her 
cousin lived about a quarter of a mile 
nearer town. Fanny was standing at the 
gate waiting for her. 

“TI began to think your dad had locked 
you up,” she said flippantly, and Millie’s 
heart turned hot against her father for 
this humiliation his attitude forced upon 
her. 

“Henry is here?” she said, looking at 
the horse and buggy near the gate. 
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“Yes, he’s on the side porch. Go in— 
I'll wait for Bert here.” 

Millie went in quietly, glad of the shel- 
tering dusk as she followed the path 
around the corner. Henry was there 
alone. 

“Millie,” he said, and at the tone the 
girl hastily withdrew her hand. 

“I’m glad to see you, Henry,” she be- 
gan, awkward in her embarrassment. 

‘As glad as I am to see you?” 

“I don’t know how you measure your 
joy,” she replied, trying to laugh off the 
confusing consciousness of his tone. 

His arm swept her up against the wall, 
secure from observation. 

“So,” he said, kissing her. 

The sound of Fanny’s voice jarred into 
their consciousness. 

“Come on—Bert’s here,” she called. 

They started forward, but to their re- 
lief Fanny was already in the buggy with 
Bert when they reached the gate. Her 
gay laughter floated back to the couple 
following in perfect silence until they 
reached the cross-road. There Henry 
drew in his horse and said: “Do you want 
to go to the dance, Millie?” 

“No,” she answered, with quick shrink- 
ing from the thought of taking the sacred 
emotion stirring within her into contact 
with the quick intuition of that rollicking 
crowd. And so he turned his horse and 
they drove off into the shimmering glory 
of the moonlight, that hallowing shimmer 
that comes like a mirage of Paradise to 
make Eden again for lovers. 

Not until they were far on their home- 
ward way did they speak of her father. 
Henry was ready to go to him yet that 
night, but Millie’s plea that she wanted 
the memory of the drive flawless in its joy 
persuaded him. But he would come again 
soon. 

One concession she allowed herself to 
make to her pride. For the first time she 
.let him take her to her own gate. And 
when she was half way up the path she 
saw her father standing in the shadow 


of the porch, and for an instant the quick 
throbbing of her heart was stilled by the 
realization that he must have seen them. 
She was not afraid—the courage of her 
love gave her strength to defy a hundred 
fathers—but the consciousness that he 
had seen their parting was an agonizing 
embarrassment to her, and the flame in her 
face burned fiercer as she went on to the 
house. The hall door was slightly ajar, 
and she clung to the hope that he had just 
come out. But when she got near enough 
to see his face the hope was dispelled. 

For a moment they stood and looked at 
each other; then he said slowly, the words 
seemingly fighting their way out through 
the anger in his voice: “I should think 
you would be ashamed to come back to 
your father’s house.” 

Her head went up proudly. 

“I have done nothing to disgrace it,” 
she returned resertfully. And then the 
joy within her welled up and she said 
gently: “Father, don’t let’s quarrel—I 
don’t want to quarrel, because I won’t be 
with you long any more. I am going to 
marry Henry.” 

She had stepped to the door and was 
leaning against it as she spoke. Her fa- 
ther’s great fist struck it a blow that sent 
it wide and left her to stagger into the 
hall. Mrs. Simpson, coming to intercept 
trouble, ran forward with a scream. 

“Never!? he cried. “Never as my 
daughter will you marry Henry Carson. 
Never—” 

“John!” cried his wife appealingly. 

“Never! This night—” 

Millie sprang to her mother with a 
startled cry, and he whirled just in time 
to catch his wife in his arms. He had been 
white from anger before, and now fear 
made him ashen. He had been warned 
what this meant. Millie ran ahead, calling 
the hired man to go for the doctor. But 
Mrs. Simpson was dead before he got 
down stairs. She spoke only once before 
she died. Millie was hovering over her in 
an agony of remorse, when she opened her 
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eyes and said weakly: “Stay with father, 
Millie.” 

“Yes, yes,” promised the girl, sob- 
bingly. 

When death comes, the mind, lingering 
over the past, finds even in the most ten- 
der association something for self-re- 
proach, and Millie’s frenzy of remorse 
would have driven a weaker mind insane. 
Before the funeral her father’s grief was 
as uncontrollable as hers, but afterward 
he settled into his old life in a way that 
forced her into hers, for when he came 
back from work he expected her to have 
his meals ready, and she, who, left to her- 
self, would have known no dinner hour, 
was compelled to take up the duties of the 
household where her mother had laid them 
down. He had never been a demonstrative 
father, and there had not been between 
them the perfect accord that had existed 
between her and her mother. She had been 
wont to wonder how it happened that her 
mother had loved him, he was so different 
from her conception of what her mother’s 
ideal should be. But he had been kind to 
Millie, and he was kind now. He never 
mentioned that dreadful night, though she 
guessed it was constantly in his mind, as 
in hers. 

Henry knew nothing of her mother’s 
death, and a letter full of life and love 
came to her the day after the funeral. 
The joy in it jarred, and she put it away 
and could not bear to answer it. But by 
the time he wrote again, impatient to hear 
from her, she had schooled herself to look 
upon her life as it was to be in the future. 
She would live here, taking care of her 
father until he died. She would be middle- 
aged then, for her father was only sixty- 
one, and he came of a long-lived race. She 
saw herself, the old maid of the neighbor- 
hood, growing old in loneliness and heart- 
hunger, the children of her girlhood com- 
rades keeping keen the memory of her 
dead hopes. By that time Henry’s chil- 
dren, the children that were to have been 
hers, would be about him. For Henry 


would marry. He was a man to whom 
home life appealed strongly. 

And so, though she did not mean it, the 
heartbreak crept into the answer that went 
to Henry. Of course he came over, and 
Millie was so overjoyed to see him, and he 
was so confident that she felt the dead 
weight of her sorrow lifted by the hope he 
put into her heart. 

“T shall ask him to live with us, of 
course, Millie,” he said persuasively, “and 
I am sure he will come. He is getting old 
and can’t expect to work the farm much 
longer.” 

Millie shook her head despondently. 

“He will never leave the old place, 
Henry. I’ve heard him say, whenever he 
heard of this or that farmer moving to 
town, that he expected to die where he had 
lived. He won’t go.” : 

“Then I'll come here. Mother can live 
in her old home, and will be satisfied, be- 
ing so near. I can’t get as good wages 
here, but I shall have you, and I shall be 
happy.” 

“Will you?” she cried gratefully. “Oh, 
Henry, I shall try to make it up to you.” 

“You will without trying,” he assured 
her tenderly. “Which do you think will be 
best—for me to ask him first, or you? 
You know him best.” 

They agreed it would be better for her 
to approach him first, and Henry prom- 
ised to come over as soon as she wrote him 
the outcome. After his going poor Mil- 
lie’s heart vibrated between the extremes 
of exaltation and dread. In Henry’s pres- 
ence her mother had seemed very near, for 
her sympathy had always been with them; 
but with his going and.the approach of 
her appeal to her father the despair into 
which his denial would again plunge her 
rose before her shrinking soul. 

While his wife was alive Mr. Simpson 
had been accustomed to sit with her every 
evening while Millie did up the kitchen 
work, and then they read or talked until 
bedtime. But since her death he wandered 
aimlessly about until the increasing chill 
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forced him indoors. This evening, how- 
ever, he pushed his chair back from the 
table, lit his pipe, and sat watching her 
clear away the dishes. The appealing 
loneliness in the act touched her. Neither 
spoke. She washed the dishes and he sat 
and smoked and watched her. A dozen 
times she was on the point of broaching. 
the subject uppermost in her mind, but 
doubt as to his mood restrained her. At 
last her opportunity was thrust upon her, 
and she took it. She had to pass him to 
get to the pantry, and when she came back 
again he had shifted his position so that 
she came out directly behind him. She 
dropped a hand on either shoulder and 
leaned against him. It had been so she 
had as a child begged favors. 

“Father,” she began as of old, and as 
of old he raised his head until it rested 
against her and said: “What, Millie?” 

‘Henry Carson was here to-day.” 

His head fell away from her, and she 
could feel the muscles of his shoulder 
stiffen under her hand. Her heart chilled, 
for she knew those signs, but as he sat 
silent she went bravely on: “We love each 
other.” 

Still he sat silent, and she let her hands 
slip down until they touched across his 
breast. 

“Rather!” she cried feelingly, “I have 
come to you humble, heartbroken. Don’t 
be hard with me. You can’t know what I 
have suffered since that night. But Henry 
isn’t to blame, and I love him. He will 
come to see you, to ask you to let us 
marry, and to live with us.” 

Her cry at first had stirred him, and 
the father in him- had risen responsive, so 
that he had put his hand up to her arm in 
the old-time way, but at the last he had 
straightened away from her arm, and as 
she ended he laughed harshly. But she 
could not give up. 

“Father, he says he will even give up 
his work and come here if you—” 

Her father brought his fist down 
against the table with an oath. the first 


she had ever heard him use. It startled 
him as well as her, and he gave a quick 
glance into the sitting-room, as though 
fearing his wife had heard. Then he ex- 
claimed: “Henry Carson! Henry Carson! 
But for him your mother would be here 
to-night!” 

He strode from the room. The girl 
stood stock still for a while, then she me- 
chanically picked up the dishes left on 
the table and put them away. 

She had no hope after that, though she 
tried to make herself believe there was 
hope in Henry’s coming, and would not 
let herself see that it was only her refusal 
to accept the end until it was thrust upon 
her. When Henry received her letter he 
replied at once, and enclosed a copy of a 
letter he intended to send her father. 
Millie’s heart swelled oppressively as she 
read it—it expressed such tenderness for 
her, such a desire to prove his love for her 
by submitting to any honorable conditions 
her father might lay down. The letter 
came to her father by the next mail, and 
she watched him furtively while he opened 
it. But when he saw whom it was from he 
picked up his hat and went out to the 
field. 

Henry came the next week. He came in 
the evening, so as to find her father alone 
and at leisure. He had written Millie, and 
she was waiting for him at the gate. It 
was within sight of the highway, so they 
could only clasp hands and look at each 
other. 

“Millie, don’t look so troubled—it hurts 
me,” he said appealingly. “It will come 
all right—it must.” 

“He won’t listen to you, Henry,” she 
said sadly. 

“He will,—he must. Where is he? I 
want to have it over with.” 

“He’s out in the barn-yard. I'll wait 
here for you.” 

“All right,” he said cheerily, and 
swung off with a confidence that stirred 
her hope. He was gone about half an 
hour, and when he returned he walked 
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slowly, but firmly, like a man that has been 
beaten but has the strength to carry de- 
feat. 

“You have failed,’ she said when he 
stopped before her, where she stood lean- 
ing against a tree. 

“J did my best, Millie,” he said gently. 
And then, with a burst of resentment, he 
cried: “He is utterly without reason, Mil- 
lie. There is no use in talking to him.” 

‘Yes, I know,” she replied despondent- 
ly, “we can do nothing.” 

“Millie, you don’t mean that you will 
let his senseless prejudice make any dif- 
ference to us?” 

“I must stay with him, Henry. I prom- 
ised mother.” 

For a moment he was silenced. He, too 
had grown up in an atmosphere where 
trifling with a promise to the dead is sacri- 
lege. But there are few barriers past 
which the longing of a man’s love will not 
find its way. 

‘“‘She meant when we were married—she 
must have meant that, for she knew you 
intended to marry me in spite of his ob- 
jections.” 

“Yes,—and I would if she were here. 
But I can’t forget that but for my pride 
she might be here with him.” 

“You weren’t to blame—if any one was 
it was he. And if she knew how unreason- 
able he is she wouldn’t want you to stay 
with him.” 

The girl sighed. 

“I don’t know—she loved him.” 

“Loved him?” 

“Don’t,” she said appealingly. 

“I won’t give up yet,” he said plead- 
ingly. “I'll wait. Maybe he will change 
yet, or you.” : 

“He won’t change,” she said sadly. 

‘Millie, I want you to know what you 
are doing. Your father isn’t an old man. 
He may live twenty, yes, thirty years yet. 
What would there be left to us then but 
the dried husk of happiness that the mem- 
ory of the long, miserable years would 
make bitter—each of us would spare the 


other that. But I won’t say good-by now; 
I want you to be sure.” 

“Millie”? called her father’s 
through the gathering dusk. 

The girl pulled her shawl close about 
her and slipped her hand into his. 

“T will walk a piece with you,” she said 
quietly, and they went through the gate 
in disregard of the voice that called again. 

The winter passed drearily. The work 
she had to do was not such as kept her 
mind employed, and the cloud of unhappy 
thought was ever in her eyes. Henry 
wrote often at first, but as she, from a 
sense of justice toward him, denied herself 
the joy of replying, his letters came less 
often. Between her and her father the old 
manner gradually re-established itself, 
and he gradually lost all outward trace of 
the gloom that had clung so heavily upon 
him at first. But toward the end of win- 
ter he began walking down across the 
fields to the cemetery, which lay just be- 
yond their farm. The lurking bitterness 
always left Millie’s heart as she watched 
his bent gray head moving down the path 
that led to her mother’s grave. She had 
not been able to bring herself to go down 
there often, but when warm weather came 
she took some of the flowers her mother 
had loved and planted them there for his 
sake. 

About that time Henry sent her his last 
letter. His mother had been ailing for: 
some time, he wrote, and now she had been 
smitten with paralysis. 

“Millie,” he wrote piteously, “you know 
how it is in your place. A young girl will 
not come to work for us, and she would 
not be much comfort to mother if she 
would, and an older woman I can’t get. 
Mother isn’t so much trouble, but she 
needs some one to do for her the little 
things that you would do. I need my wife, 
Millie.” 

And in reply Millie sent a solemn little 
letter of renunciation and denial. She half 
expected him over for a final interview 
after that, but the days passed and he 


voice 
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did not appear, and she had ceased to ex- 
pect him when, a month afterward, she 
saw him coming up the road as she was 
turning to go in after sweeping the dust 
from the front porch. It had rained that 
morning and the men were not working, 
but fortunately her father had gone off to 
the cemetery and was out of the way. 
Henry stopped at the gate, and she 
hurried down to him. 

“No, I won’t come in,” he said, taking 
her hands across the gate, “he might 
come, and I don’t want any trouble. I’ve 
come for the last time, Millie.” 

“To say good-by?” she said, her fingers 
clinging fast to his. 

“Yes, if we must. Millie, I needn’t say 
anything—you know how I care for you 
—you haven’t any doubt of me?” 

“No, no.” 

“I suppose if it was only I my hope 
would keep me waiting, waiting in spite 
of myself. But there is mother. The doc- 
tor says she may live several years, and I 
owe it to her to make those years as com- 
fortable as I can. I can see something of 
your feeling for your father, though I’m 
too selfish to realize it fully; and so I’ve 
come once more. If you say no again I’ll 
accept it and not trouble you any more. 
There’s a girl over there, a neighbor, who 
has been good to mother. She lives with 
her brother, who is going to move West 
this week. Mother is disconsolate at losing 
her, and indeed I don’t know what we 
should have done without her. Her sister- 
in-law isn’t kind to her, and she longs for 
a home. If I must go back without you I 
shall offer her that. God knows, I won’t 
have much else to give her. Millie!” 

For answer she lifted her face and said 
brokenly: “We understand—that is some- 
thing. Good-by.” 

He kissed her, heedless of who might 
see, and drew her head down against him. 
When she stirred to draw away he let his 
hands cling caressingly to her face as he 
released her, then he turned and went 
slowly down the road. 


At supper Millie ate nothing. Her 
father watched her furtively, and fearing 
he would speak to her after the hired man 
left the table, she left them eating and 
stole upstairs to her room. Never before 
in the history of the farmhouse had the 
supper dishes gone unwashed, and even 
through her wretchedness the duty tugged 
at her consciousness. But she heard her 
father in the kitchen, and knew she could 
not keep up if he spoke to her. By the 
next day she could nerve herself to be 
equal to it, but not now. 

But in the morning her father drove 
off to town after breakfast without saying 
anything to her of Henry. It was four 
o’clock when he returned. Millie had kept 
the fire going, ready to warm his dinner, 
for he had never eaten a meal in town, al- 
ways waiting, when delayed, until he 
reached home. It was unusual for him to 
be detained so late, but Millie gave his ab- 
sence little thought beyond keeping in 
mind to watch and be ready for his com- 
ing. She was drawing the coffee to the 
front of the stove as he entered. 

“What kept you so long? You'll have 
to wait a little,” she said, setting a skillet 
over the hot coals. 

“Oh, I had my dinner in town. I had a 
little business that kept me. But I’ll eat 
and then we won’t have any supper.” 

“Better ring for Jim, then—he went to 
the upper field, and I'll be ready by the 
time he gets here.” 

“Jim won’t be here for supper; I told 
him not to come,” he said quickly, turning 
to hang up his hat. The girl looked up in 
amazement. 

“Why?” she demanded quickly. 

“Because I didn’t want him around to- 
night. I—I am going to get married to- 
night.” 

The girl was holding a bowl of pota- 
toes, ready to turn them into the skillet. 
As she started, a slice of potato slipped 
down, and the hot grease sputtered up 
on her hand. She dropped the bowl and 
it broke with a crash at her feet. Her 
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father looked down at the mess, but she 
never took her eyes from his face. 

“J suppose you know it’s Harry Sands’ 
widow,” he said, for something to break 
the trying silence. 

Mrs. Sands’ husband had died shortly 
after Mrs. Simpson. She lived on the 
farm just beyond the cemetery. A light 
broke upon the girl. 

“Mrs. Sands! And I thought you went 
down to mother’s grave,” she said, with 
such stinging bitterness that the blood 
rushed to her father’s face. He made no 
reply, and the girl picked up the broken 
bowl without another word. 

“You’ve no call to object,” he said re- 
sentfully. ‘Older men than I marry,— 
I’m only sixty-one.” 

“Sixty-one,” she repeated, with slow, 
bitter emphasis. “Sixty-one! And I am 
twenty, and sent away the man I loved to 
stay with you, to make up to you for 
mother. O God!” 

She went to the back door, tossed out 
the litter and sat down on the step. In- 
side her father drank his coffee hurriedly 
and then began to dress for his wedding, 
acutely conscious all the time of that hud- 
dled figure on the step. While he labored 
painstakingly to make a strand of his side 
hair spread itself evenly over the bald spot 
on top, he looked out irresolutely toward 
the back door, for Millie had been wont to 
do that for him, and never had he been so 
anxious that it be done well; but he could 
not bring himself to approach her. 
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When he was ready he went out to her. 
He wanted to clear the air of embarrass- 
ing hostility before bringing his wife into 
it. But Millie heard him coming and ran 
down across the field to the cemetery. She 
flung herself across her mother’s grave 
and lay there too crushed to weep. She 
had believed her father would not follow 
her there, and when a heavy step sounded 
behind her she turned against him with a 
savage cry. Then her frenzy fell from 
her and she broke utterly. It was Henry 
Carson. 

“You! You know?” she cried brokenly, 
and put her hands up to her face. He 
caught them and drew her to him. 

“Yes, just in time, Millie. You see, I 
didn’t know of Sands’ death until I met 
his son Will on the train last night, going 
home. Mary Sands is a distant relative of 
ours, and it struck me she would be 
just the person to take care of mother, 
so I determined to try her before—the 
other. She told me about herself and 
your father. I have been watching for 
him to go. Come up to the house and get 
your things. I have a buggy down here.” 

A little later they were on their way to 
the parsonage. Half way to town they 
met Millie’s father and the woman who 
had just been made Mrs. Simpson. Henry 
stopped his horse across their way. 

“Say, father,” he said with a laugh in 
his voice, “since it’s all in the family, I 
don’t mind telling you who that other boy 
was. It was your new son, Will Sands.” 


PEUR 


By Witter Bynner 


M* baby, when he thought of it, 
Of darkness had a dread, 
And every night he wanted lit 
The candle by his bed. 


There's no need now of any light, 
The little flame is blown: 

And far my baby is from fright, 
In darkness of his own. 


BY WAY OF OZARK 


By Frances Wilson 


AUTHOR OF “THE PRINCESS RAG TAG,” ETC. 


NE was to come, so the letter said, 
O by way of Ozark, and the brevity 
of the instruction conveyed no 

hint of its tremendous significance, no hint 
of the fact that though the stage coach 
has practically disappeared from our 
midst, in the bobtail train its spirit goes 
marching on. Accustomed to a world 
that takes a shameless pride in_ its 
“flyers,” in trains as inexorable as time 


and tide, how was I to suspect that the © 


bobtail train was a bit of old-time poesy 
set like a jewel in the prosaic present; 
that coming by way of Ozark would in- 
volve a spiritual renascence; that I should 
arrive at my journey’s end with a heart 
quickened and purified? Yet so it was. 

I emerged from the sleeper at X. into a 
morning all blue and gold sparkle. At 
the ticket window in the time-worn station 
I fluttered anxiously in the background 
of several overtopping Missourians who 
seemed to be indulging a lazy zest for rail- 
road information. Stonily I watched the 
clock, whose long, gaunt finger was creep- 
ing closer and closer to the decisive hour, 
tormented by visions of the Ozark train 
giving a last wild shriek and departing 
without me. In the midst of my fidgety 
despair the foreground shifted with the 
deliberation of a stage scene, and I found 
myself next the wicket. 

Even in the preoccupation of that mo- 
ment the severity of the ticket agent’s face 
impressed me. Why so unutterable a 
gravity at so natural a question? Had I 
perchance outraged some canon of rail- 
road etiquette by asking when the train 
for Ozark would leave, and, if not, what 
could be the meaning of the lurking dig- 
nity in his glance? Puzzled, but not 
daunted, I turned away. 

There was, it seemed, time for the lunch 


counter, a taste for which I have unflinch- 
ingly preserved in spite of tough steaks 
and stale sandwiches. For me there has 
always been a glamour about them, and I 
was soon dangling happily from a revolv- 
ing stool, awaiting wheat cakes and coffee, 
staring immodestly at the godlike profile 


‘of the youth who presided over the cash 


register and humming to myself from 
sheer contentment. 

The coffee and cakes were hot, the pro- 
file all too perfect. In the glow produced 
by the three I quite forgot that these joys 
were en passant until my eyes happened 
to fall upon the large, plain face of a/ 
clock on the opposite wall. It was the 
sort of a clock that one simply could not 
doubt. One knew that it had always done 
its duty, always would, and in a trice I 
had ceased to dangle and was standing 
before the god, adjuring him by the nine- 
forty train to Ozark to make haste with 
my change, to strike the mystic keys, pull 
the stop and gather my dimes and quar- 
ters from the drawer prestissimo, an it 
please him. He was not, I must confess, 
visibly affected by my objurgations. He, 
too, eyed me frigidly, and performed his 
solo on the cash register a tempo. 

A big, puffing, assertive monster of an 
engine was at that moment bringing a 
train to a stop on the platform. As the 
last passenger alighted I presented myself 
at the steps, glowing with triumph and 
half inclined to wave my -handkerchief at 
the ticket man and curtsey derisively to 
the Apollo of the Cash Register, for had I 
not achieved that train in the face of offi- 
cial coldness and discouragement that 
might well have sent me some other way 
round? In the midst of my triumph a 
protesting voice fell upon my ear. 

“Dis yere ain’t youah train, lady. 
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Youah train, hit’s ovah yundah som’air. 
Guess yo’ don’ need to run!” 

This information, delivered by a col- 
ored porter, had at least one redeeming 
feature. It was accompanied by a grin, 
and I no longer felt myself an offense in 
the land. With a few proud snorts and 
hisses the great engine dragged its train 
away, leaving the platform to the Ozark 
train and me. 

I found it at last—an archaic day- 
coach poignantly suggestive of the days 
of Robert Fulton, coupled to some flat- 
cars loaded with cinders. There was no 
engine in sight, but one no longer won- 
dered. Nothing now seemed more prob- 
able than a round-house filled with engines 
all haughtily refusing to draw the train 
to Ozark. From time to time loose- 
jointed men, and worn women with babes 
in arms and fringes of them clinging to 
their skirts, sauntered in and disposed 
themselves about with a lack of haste that 
was ominous. In vain I searched their 
faces for some fixed intention of depar- 
ture. Their intentions seemed to be in the 
air. 

Two drummers, one stout, creased and 
of slovenly appearance, the other spare 
and groomed, looked as if they had once 
meant to go, but had given it up, and 
plunged into the morning papers for for- 
getfulness. At last there was a final 
rustling of the papers as they threw them 
aside, their news exhausted. The Ozark 
train remained immovable, and they began 
to eye each other with interest, brighten- 
ing as they recognized that they were of 
the same brotherhood. 

“Hosiery ?” queried Falstaff, guided by 
heaven knows what occult sign, as he 
leaned toward Cassius interestedly. Cas- 
sius shook his head. 

“Just outside hosiery, one might say. 
Shoes !” was his neat reply. Involuntarily 
I smiled—we all smiled cheerily until I 
happened to remember the dark tradition 
on which all girls are brought up, con- 
cerning strange men on railroad trains, 


and retreated to the platform to recover 
my dignity. A man in a blue blouse, with 
a face besmirched into Rembrandt effects, 
was fussing about the wheels. 

“Rusted from disuse?” I ventured. 
Then, emboldened by his smile—“I prom- 
ise to keep the secret; but tell me, now, 
honestly, does it ever go?” 

He seemed to consider. 

“Yes, it always goes, sooner or later. 
You see, it depends upon the freight— 
whenever the crew with the freight comes 
down, it goes.” 

‘And when does it arrive?” 

“That depends upon the amount of 
freight and how much switching there is 
to do.” 

I turned away softly. Then I be- 
thought me of the ticket man. 

“It is almost eleven,” I remarked with 
deadly calmness. He looked interested. 
“Why, so it is. Oh, well, the crew’ll be 
along soon now. Scheduled for nine- 
forty,” he added comfortingly. 

Ah, well, what matter? The sky was 
blue and the air electric, and there was the 
long stretch of the station platform on 
which to practice fascinating eccentricities 
of gait, could one but manage it subtly 
enough to escape the attention of the 
loungers. 

It was well on toward noon when the 
patient occupants of the train for Ozark 
were startled by a premonitory jolt that 
caused a weary mother who was dozing at 
full length on one of the seats to grab 
wildly at her infant, uncritically asleep on 
the floor. The gentleman “just outside 
hosiery” straightened up alertly, and, 
while his colleague smiled genially and in- 
discriminately on us all, murmured, “She 
moves !”” 

It was true. Some engine humble 
enough and decrepit enough to draw the 
train to Ozark had been found. To be 
sure, it was almost time for us to arrive, 
but what are schedules after all but an 
expression of a railroad’s ideals—state- 
ments of what they fain would do, rather 
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than what they accomplish. If my mind 
still played about the idea of making up 
time, it was from the force of habit. Cer- 
tainly the Ozark train never dreamed of 
making such an exhibition of itself as 
would have been necessary to overtake its 
fleeing schedule. 

It ambled gently through the sunlit 
landscape, past cornfields all nicely done 
up in Psyche knots and aglow with topaz 
pumpkins; past a distant farmstead ex- 
hibiting an almost holy propriety, doors 
and windows primly closed, and nothing in 
sight save the shadows on the lawn, and 
gradually came to a complete stop before 
a “gencral store,” where it paused for 
a social call. Onward it went again, 
through more smiling landscape, over lit- 
tle brooks, beside shadowy woodland 
stretches, but never failing to stop courte- 
ously at each country store. 

Gradually the charm of that journey 
sank into my heart, never to be forgotten. 
It was an exquisite pastoral given to us at 
first hand, lived and not read. The idea 
of a destination faded from my mind, the 
desire to arrive departed from me. The 
trip to Ozark was like life—to be on the 
way was enough. One felt no desire to 
reach the other end. 

I had long since deserted the elegant 
red plush seat for one on the steps of the 
back platform. As we stopped from 
time to time to distribute freight cars or 
cinders the men explored the surrounding 
country. I was wishful, but, being un- 
able to rid myself entirely of an old super- 


stition concerning trains—the pussibility 
of their careening off at a moment’s notice 
—TI remained on the steps, contentedly 
watching the flurries of yellow and white 
butterfties that drifted about, the huge 
brown beetles that waddled along the 
track for all the world like contractors out 
on a tour of inspection. I smiled back at 
the landscape that beamed on us all so 
genially, and bent my ear to the gaunt 
brown weeds, the burden of whose message 
was, “Once I was young, but now I am 
old,” as they waved back and forth in the 
breeze. At peace with life and time, I 
thanked God for the long, sweet dream of 
country ways, indifferent whether we 
trundled onward or tarried forever by the 
way. Verily, I had tasted the lotus, 
reached the land where it is always after- 
noon. ; 

“Ozark !” shouted the conductor. There 
was a proud, official ring in his voice that 
seemed to say, “Didn’t I tell you?” and I 
began to gather up my possessions, invol- 
untarily exchanging a glance of sym- 
pathy with Falstaff and the man “just 
outside hosiery.” Somehow, in that eight- 
cen-mile trip we all seemed to have put out 
roots, and the arrival came with a rude 
shock of upheaval, provoking a passionate 
resentment at the necessity for getting off 
and separating. We did not speak, but 
each, I am sure, knew what the other felt. 
In the turmoil of life we had found a veri- 
table via sacra. We were—a little bit— 
better men and women for having come by 
way of Ozark. 


MY ROSARY 
By Emma Playter Seabury 


] SLIP between my fingers, ere I rest, 
My rosary, its beads count one by one, 
I name the friends of all I love the best; 
My dear ones near, until my task is done, 
When I have said for each a little prayer, 
May I add one more name, and count you there? 
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IX 


AN IDYL OF PLAIN PEOPLE 


ILDA had not spent her nineteen 
years in the glare of the Spartan 


publicity in which the masses live 
without establishing a character. Just as 
she knew all the good points and bad in all 
the people of that community, so they 
knew all hers, and therefore knew what it 
was possible for her to do and what im- 
possible. And if a baseless lie is swift of 
foot where everybody minutely scrutinizes 
everybody else, it is also scant of breath. 
Sophie’s scandal soon dwindled to a whis- 
per and expired, and the kindlier and 
probable explanation of Hilda’s wan face 
and downcast eyes was generally accepted. 

Her code of morals and her method of 
dealing with moral questions were those 
of all the people about her—strict, severe, 
primitive. Feuerstein was a cheat, a 
traitor. She cast him out of her heart— 
cast him out at once.and utterly and for- 
ever. She could think of him only with 
shame. And it seemed to her that she was 
herself no longer pure—she had touched 
pitch ; how could she be undefiled? 

She accepted these conclusions and 
went about her work, too busy to indulge 
in hysteria of remorse, repining, self-ex- 
amination. 

She avoided Otto, taking care not to be 
left alone with him when he called on Sun- 
days, and putting Sophie between him 
and her when he came up to them in the 
square. But Otto was awaiting his 
chance, and when it came plunged boldly 
into his heart-subject and floundered 
bravely about. “I don’t like to see you 


so sad, Hilda. Isn’t there any chance for 
me? Can’t things be as they used to be?” 

Hilda shook her head sadly. “I’m 
never going to marry,” she said. “You 
must find some one else.” ; 

“It’s you or nobody. I said that when 
we were in school and—I’ll stick to it.” 
The look in his eyes confirmed his words. 

“You mustn’t, Otto. You make me 
feel as if I were spoiling your life. And 
if you knew, you wouldn’t want to marry 
me. ” 

“TI don’t care. 
ways will.” 

“I suppose I ought to tell you,” she 
said, half to herself. She turned to him 
suddenly, and, with flushed cheeks and 
eyes that shifted, burst out: ‘Otto, he 
was a married man!” 

“But you didn’t know.” 

“It doesn’t change the way I feel. You 
might—any man might—throw it up to 
me. And sooner or later, everybody’ll 
know. No man would want a girl that 
had had a scandal like that on her.” 

“I would,” he said. “And I do. 
it isn’t a scandal.” 

Some one joined them and he had no 
chance to continue until the following 
Sunday, when Heiligs and Brauners went 
together to the Bronx for a half-holiday. 
They could not set out until their shops 
closed, at half-past twelve, and they had 
to be back at five to reopen for the Sun- 
day supper customers. They lunched un- 
der the trees in the yard of a German inn; 
and a merry party they were. 


I always have, and I al- 


And 
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Hilda forgot to keep up her pretense 
that her healing wounds were not healing 
and would never heal. She teased Otto 
and even flirted with him. This elevated 
her father and his mother to hilarity. 
They were two very sensible young-old 
people, with a keen sense of humor—the 
experience of age added to the simplicity 
and gaiety of youth. 

You would have paused to admire and 
envy had you passed that way and looked 
in under the trees, as they clinked glasses 
and called one to another and went off into 
gales of mirth over nothing at all. What 
laughter is so gay as laughter at nothing 
at all? Any one must laugh when there 
is something to laugh at; but to laugh 
just because one must have an outlet for 
bubbling spirits—there’s the test of hap- 
piness ! 

After luncheon they wandered into the 
woods and soon Otto and Hilda found 
themselves alone, seated by a little water- 
fall, which in a quiet, sentimental voice 
suggested that low tones were the proper 
tones to use in that place. 

“We've known each other always, 
Hilda,” said Otto. “And we know all 
about each other. Why not—dear?” 

She did not speak for several minutes. 
“You know I haven’t any heart to give 
you,” she answered at last. 

Otto did not know anything of the 
kind, but he knew she thought so, and he 
was too intelligent to dispute when time 
would settle the question—and, he felt 
sure, would settle it right. So he reached 
out and took her hand and said: “I'll 
risk that.” 

And they sat watching the waterfall 
and listening to it, and they were happy 


in a serious, tranquil way. It filled him. 


with awe to think that he had at last won 
her. As for her, she was looking for- 
ward, without illusions, without regrets, 
to a life of work and content beside this 
strong, loyal, manly man who protested 
little, but never failed her or any one else. 

On the way home in the train she told 


her mother, and her mother told her fa- 
ther. He then and there, to the great de- 
light and pleasure of the others in the 
car, rose up and embraced and kissed first 
his daughter, then Otto and then Otto’s 
mother. And every once in a while he 
beamed down the line of his party and 
said: “This is a happy day!” 

And he made them all come into the sit- 
ting-room back of the shop. “Wait here,” 
he commanded. “No one must move!” 

He went down to the cellar, presently 
to reappear with a dusty bottle of Johan- 
nisberger Cabinet. He pointed proudly to 
the seal. “Bronze!” he exclaimed. “It is 
wine like gold. It must be drunk slowly.” 
He drew the cork and poured the wine 
with great ceremony ; and they all drank 
with much touching of glasses and bow- 
ing and exchanging of good wishes, now 
in German, now in English, again in both. 
And the last toast, the one drunk with the 
greatest enthusiasm, was Brauner’s fa- 
vorite, famous “Arbeit und Liebe und 
Heim!” 

From that time forth Hilda began to 
look at Otto from a different point of 
view. And everything depends on the 
point of view. 


* * * * * * 


Then—the house in which Schwartz 
and Heilig had their shop was burned. 
And when their safe was drawn from the 
ruins, they found that their insurance had 
expired four days before the fire. It was 
Schwartz’s business to look after the in- 
surance, but Otto had never before failed 
to oversee. His mind had been in such 
confusion that he had forgotten. 

He stared at the papers, stunned by 
the disaster. Schwartz wrung his hands 
and burst into tears. “I saw that you 
were in trouble,” he wailed, “and that 
upset me. It’s my fault. I’ve ruined us 
both.” 

There was nothing left of their busi- 
ness or capital, nothing but seven hundred 
dollars in debts to the importers of whom 
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they bought. Heilig shook off his stupor 
after a few minutes. ‘No matter,” he 
said. ‘“What’s past is past.” 

He went straightway over to Second 
Avenue, to the shop of Geishener, the 


largest delicatessen dealer in New York. © 


“I’ve been burned out,” he explained. “I 
must get something to do.” 

Geishener offered him a place at eleven 
dollars a week. “I'll begin in the morn- 
ing,” said Otto. Then he went to Paul 
Brauner. , 

“When will you open up again?” asked 
Brauner. 

“Not for a long time, several years. 
Everything’s gone and I’ve taken a place 
with Geishener. I came to say that—that 
T can’t marry your daughter.” 

Brauner did not know what answer to 
make. He liked Otto and had confidence 
in him. But the masses of the people 
build their little fortunes as coral insects 
build their islands. And Hilda was get- 
ting along—why, she would be twenty 
in four months. “I don’t know. I don’t 
know.” Brauner rubbed his head in em- 
barrassment and perplexity. “It’s bad— 
very bad. And everything was running so 
smoothly.” 

Hilda came in. Both men looked at her 
guiltily. ‘What is it?” she asked. And 
if they had not been mere men they would 
have noticed a change in her face, a great 
change, wonderful and beautiful to see. 

“I came to release you,” said Otto. 
a got nothing left—and a lot of debts. 

“Yes—I .know,” interrupted Hilda. 
She went up to him and put her arm 
round his neck. ‘“We’ll have to begin at 
the bottom,” she said with a gentle, cheer- 
ful smile. 

Brauner pretended that he heard some 
one calling him from the shop. “Yes— 
right away!’ he shouted. And when he 
was alone in the shop he wiped his eyes, 
not before a large tear had blistered the 
top sheet of a pile of wrapping paper. 

“I know you don’t care for me as—as” 


“ 


—Otto was standing uneasily, his eyes 
down and his face red. “It was hard 
enough for you before. Now—I couldn’t 
let you do it—dear.” 

“You can’t get rid of me so easily,” she 
said. “I know I’m getting along and I 
won’t be an old maid.” 

He paid no attention to her raillery. “I 
haven’t got anything to ask you to share,” 
he went on. “I’ve been working ever since 
I was eleven—and that’s fourteen years 
—to get what I had. And it’s all gone. 
It’ll take several years to pay off my 
debts, and mother must be supported. No 
—I’ve got to give it up.” 

**Won’t you marry me, Otto?” She put 
her arms round his neck. 

His lips trembled and his voiee broke. 
“T can’t—let you do it, Hilda.” 

“Very well.” She pretended to sigh. 
“But you must come back this evening. I 
want to ask you again.” 

“Yes, I’ll come. But you can’t change 
me.” 

He went; and she sat at the table, with 
her elbows on it and her face between her 
hands, until her father came in. Then she 
said: “We’re going to be married next 
week. And I want two thousand dollars. 
We'll give you our note.” 

Brauner rubbed his face violently. 

“We're going to start a delicatessen,” 
she continued, “in the empty store where 
Bischoff was. It’ll take two thousand dol- 
lars to start right.” 

“That’s a good deal of money,” object- 
ed her father. 

“You only get three and a half per 
cent. in the savings bank,” replied Hilda. 
“We'll give you six. You know it’ll be 
safe—Otto and I together can’t fail to do 
well.” 

Brauner reflected. 
money,” he said. 

She went up the avenue humming soft- 
ly one of Heine’s love songs, still with that 
wonderful, beautiful look in her eyes. She 
stopped at the tenement with the vacant 
store. The owner, old man Schulte, was 


“You can have the 
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sweeping the sidewalk. He had an in- 
come of fifteen thousand a year; but he 
held that he needed exercise, that sweep- 
ing was good exercise, and that it was 
stupid for a man, simply because he was 
rich, to stop taking exercise or to take it 
only in some form which had no useful 
side. 

“Good morning,” said Hilda. 
rent do you ask for this store?” 

“Sixty dollars a month,” answered the 
old man, continuing his sweeping. “Taxes 
are up, but rents are down.” 

“Not with you, I guess. Otto Heilig 
and I are going to get married and open 
a delicatessen. But sixty dollars a month 


“What 


is too much. Good morning.” And she 
went on. 
Schulte leaned on his broom. ‘“What’s 


your hurry?’ he called. “You can’t get 
as good a location as this.” 

Hilda turned, but seemed to be listening 
from politeness rather than from interest. 
“We can’t pay but forty,” she answered, 
starting on her way again. 

“I might let you have it for fifty,” 
Schulte called after her, “if you didn’t 
want any fixing up.” 

“It'd have to be fixed up,” said Hilda, 
halting again. “But I don’t care much 
for the neighborhood. There are too many 
delicatessens here now.” 

She went on more rapidly and the old 
man resumed his sweeping, muttering 
crossly into his long, white beard. As she 
came down the other side of the street half 
an hour later, she was watching Schulte 
from the corner of her eye. He was lean- 
ing on his broom, watching her. Seeing 
that she was going to pass without stop- 
ping he called to her and went slowly 
across the street. “You would make good 
tenants,” he said. “I had to sue Bischoff. 
You can have it for forty—if you'll pay 
for the changes you want—you really 
won’t want any.” 

“I was looking at it early this morn- 
ing,” replied Hilda. “There’ll have to be 
at least two hundred dollars spent. But 
then I’ve my eye on another place.” 


“Forty’s no rent at all,” grumbled the 
old man, pulling at his whiskers. 

“I can get a store round in Seventh 
Street for thirty-five, and that includes 
three rooms at the back. You’ve got only 
one room at the back.” 

“There’s a kitchen, too,” said Schulte. 

“A kitchen? Oh, you mean that closet.” 

“T’ll let you have it for forty, with fifty 
the second year.” 

“No, forty for two years. We can’t 
pay more. We're just starting, and ex- 
penses must be kept down.” 

“Well, forty then. You are nice people 
—hard workers. I want to see you get 
on.” The philanthropic old man returned 
to his sweeping. ‘Always the way, deal- 
ing with a woman,” he growled into his 
beard. “They don’t know the value of 
anything. Well, I'll get my money any- 
way, and that’s a point.” 

She spent the day shopping and by 
half-past five had her arrangements al- 
most completed. And she told every one 
about the coming marriage and the new 
shop and asked them to spread the news. 
“We'll be open for business next Satur- - 
day a week,” she said. “Give us a trial.” 

By nightfall Otto was receiving con- 
gratulations. He protested, denied, but 
people only smiled and winked. “You're 
not so sly as you think,” they said. “No 
doubt she promised to keep it quiet, but 
you know how it is with a woman.” 

When he called at Brauner’s at seven 
he was timid about going in. “They’ve 
heard the story,” he said to himself “and 
they must think I went crazy and told it.” 

She had been bold enough all day, but 
she was shy now that the time had come to 
face him and confess—she had been a lit- 
tle shy with him underneath ever since 
she had suddenly awakened to the fact 
that he was a real hero—in spite of his 
keeping a shop just like everybody else 
and making no pretenses. He listened 
without a word. 

“You can’t back out now,” she ended. 

Still he was silent. “Are you angry 
at me?” she asked timidly. : 


{ 
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SHE TEASED OTTO AND EVEN FLIX :ED WITH HIM 


Drawing by E. M. .\she 
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He could not speak. He put his arms 
round her and pressed his face into her 
waving black hair. “My Hilda,” he said 
in a low voice. And she felt his blood 
beating very fast, and she understood. 

“«*Arbeit—und Liebe—und Heim,’” 
she quoted slowly and softly. 


x 
MR. FEUERSTEIN IS CONSISTENT 


The next day Mr. Feuerstein returned 
from exile. It is always disillusioning to 
inspect the unheroic details of the life of 
that favorite figure with romancers— 
the soldicr of fortune. Of Mr. Feuer- 
stein’s six weeks in Hoboken it is enough 
to say that they were weeks of storm and 
stress—wretched lodgments in low board- 
ing-houses, odd jobs at giving recitations 
in beer halls, undignified ejectments for 
drunkenness and failure to pay, borrow- 
ings which were removed from frank 
street-begging only in his imagination. 
He sank very low indeed, but it must be 
recorded to the credit of his consistency 
that he never even contemplated the idea 
of working for a living. And now here 
he was, back in New York, with Hoboken 
an exhausted field, with no resources, no 
hopes, no future that his brandy-soaked 
brain could discern. 

His mane was still golden and bushy ; 
but it was ragged and too long in front 
of the ears and also on his neck. His face 
still expressed insolence and vanity; but 
it had a certain tragic bitterness, as if it 
were trying to portray the emotions of a 
lofty spirit flinging defiance at destiny 
from a slough of despair. It was plain 
that he had been drinking heavily—the 
whites of his eyes were yellow and blood- 
shot, the muscles of his eyelids and mouth 
twitched disagreeably. His romantic hat 
and collar and graceful suit could endure 
with good countenance only the most cas- 
ual glance of the eye. 

Mr. Feuerstein had come to New York 
to perform a carefully-planned last act in 
his life-drama, one that would send the 


. he were very ill. 


curtain down amid tears and plaudits for 
Mr. Feuerstein, the central figure, en- 
wrapped in a somber and baleful blaze of 
glory. He had arranged everything ex- 
cept such details as must be left to the in- 
spiration of the moment. He was impa- 
tient for the curtain to rise—besides, he 
had empty pockets and his climax might 
be prevented by a vulgar arrest for va- 
grancy. 

At one o’clock Hilda was in her father’s 
shop alone. The rest of the family were 
at the mid-day dinner. As she bent over 
the counter, near the door, she was filling 
a sheet of wrapping paper with figures— 
calculations in connection with the new 
business. A shadow fell across her paper 
and she looked up. She shrank and 
clasped her hands tightly against her bos- 
om. “Mr. Feuerstein!” she exclaimed. 

He stood silent, his face ghastly as if 
His eyes, sunk deep in 
blue-black sockets, burned into hers with 
an intensity that terrified her. She began 
slowly to retreat. 

“Do not fly from me,” he said in a hol- 
low voice, leaning against the counter 
weakly. “I have come only for a moment. 
Then—you will see me—never again!” 

She paused and watched him. His ex- 
pression, his tone, his words filled her with 
pity for him. 

“You hate me,” he went on. “You ab- 
hor me. It is just—just! Yet”—he looked 
at her with passionate sadness—“it was 
because I loved you that I deceived you. 
Because—I—loved you !” 

“You must go away,” said Hilda, 
pleading rather than commanding. 
“You’ve done me enough harm.” 

“T shall harm you no more.” He drew 
himself up in gloomy majesty. “I have 
finished my life. I am bowing my fare- 
well. Another instant, and I shall vanish 
into the everlasting night.” 

“That would be cowardly,” exclaimed 
Hilda. She was profoundly moved. “You 
have plenty to live for.” 

“Do you forgive me, Hilda?” He gave 
her one of his looks of tragic eloquence. 
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“Yes—-I forgive you.” 

He misunderstood the gentleness of her 
voice. ‘She loves me still!” he said to 
himself. “We shall die together and our 
names will echo down the ages.” He 
looked burningly at her and said: “I was 
mad—mad with love for you. And when 
I realized that I had lost you, I went 
down, down, down. God! What have I 
not suffered for your sake, Hilda!” As 
he talked he convinced himself, pictured 
himself to himself as having been drawn 
on by a passion such as had ruined many 
others of the great of earth. 

“That’s all past now.” She spoke im- 
patiently, irritated against herself be- 
cause she was not hating him. “I don’t 
care to hear any more of that kind of 
talk.” 

A customer came in, and while Hilda 
was busy Mr. Feuerstein went to the rear 
counter. On a chopping block lay a knife 
with a long, thin blade, ground to a fine 
edge and a sharp point. He began to play 
with it, and presently, with a sly, almost 
insane glance to assure himself that she 
was not looking, slipped it into the pocket 
of his coat. The customer left and he re- 
turned to the front of the shop and stood 
with just the breadth of the end of the 
narrow counter between him and her. 

“Jt’s all over for me,” he began. “Your 
love has failed me. There is nothing left. 
I shall fling myself through the gates of 
death. I shall be forgotten. And you 
will live on and laugh and not remember 
that you ever had such love as mine.” 

Another customer entered. Mr. Feuer- 
stein again went to the rear of the space 
outside the counters. “She loves me. She 
will gladly die with me,” he muttered. 
“First into her heart, then into mine, and 
we shall be at peace, dead as lovers and 
heroes die!” 

When they were again alone, he ad- 
vanced and began to edge round the end 
of the counter. She was no longer look- 
ing at him, did not note his excitement, 
was thinking only of how to induce him to 


go. “Hilda,” he said, “I have one last re- 
quest—a dying man’s request—” 

-The counter was no longer between 
them. He was within three feet of her. 
His hand was in his pocket, tightly grasp- 
ing the knife. His eyes began to blaze 
and he nerved himself to seize her— 

Both heard her father’s voice in the hall 
leading to the sitting-room. ‘You must 
go,” she cried, hastily retreating. 

“Hilda,” he pleaded rapidly, “there is 
something I must say to you. I can not 
say it here. Come over to Meinert’s as 
soon as you can. I shall be in the sitting- 
room. Just for a moment, Hilda. It 
might save my life. If not that, it cer- 
tainly would make my death happier.” 

Brauner was advancing into the shop 
and his lowering face warned Mr. Feuer- 
stein not to linger. With a last, appealing 
look at Hilda he departed. 

“What was he doing here?” growled 
Brauner. ; . 

“He’d just come in,” answered Hilda, 
absently. “He won’t bother us any more.” 

“If he comes again, don’t speak to 
him,” said Brauner in the commanding 
voice that sounded so fierce and meant so 
little. ‘Just call me or August.” 

Hilda could not thrust him out of her 
mind. His looks, his tones, his dramatic 
melancholy saddened her; and his last 
words rang in her ears. She no longer 
loved him; but she had loved him. She 
could not think of him as a stranger and 
an enemy—there might be truth in his 
plea that he had in some mysterious way 
fallen through love for her. She might 
be able to save him. 

Almost mechanically she left the shop, 
went to Sixth Street and to the “family 
entrance” of Meinert’s beer garden. She 
went into the little ante-room and, with 
her hand on the swinging door leading to 
the sitting-room, paused like one waking 
from a dream. 

“I must be crazy,” she said, half aloud. 
“He’s a scoundrel and no good can come 
of my seeing him. What would Otto think 
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“DO NOT FLY FROM ME,” HE SAID IN A HOLLOW VOICE 


Drawing by E. M. Ashe 
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HILDA TOOK HER STAND WITH ONLY THE HIGH DESK BETWEEN HIM AND HER 
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of me? What am I doing here?” And she 
hastened away, hoping that no one had 
seen her. 

Mr. Feuerstein was seated at a table a 
few feet from where she had paused and 
turned back. He had come in half an 
hour before and had ordered and drunk 
three glasses of cheap, fiery brandy. As 
the moments passed his mood grew wilder 
and more somber. “She has failed me!” 
he exclaimed. He called for pen, ink and 
paper. He wrote rapidly and, when he 
had finished, declaimed his production, 
punctuating the sentences with looks and 
gestures. His voice gradually broke and 
he uttered the last words with sobs and 
with the tears streaming down his cheeks. 
He signed his name with a flourish, added 
a postscript. He took a stamped envelope 
from his pocket, sealed the letter, ad- 
dressed it and laid it before him on the 
table. “The presence of death inspired 
me,” he said, looking at his production 
with tragic pride. And he called for an- 
other drink. 

When the waiter brought it, he lifted 
it high and, standing up, bowed as if some 
one were opposite him at the table. “I 
drink to you, Death!” he said. The waiter 
stared in open-mouthed astonishment, and 
with a muttered, “He’s loony!” backed 
from the room. 

He sat again and drew the knife from 
his pocket and slid his finger along the 
edge. “The key to my sleeping-room,” 
he muttered, half imagining that a vast 
audience. was watching with bated breath. 

The waiter entered and he hid the knife. 
“Away!” he exclaimed, frowning heavily. 
“TI wish to be alone.” 

“Mr. Meinert says you must pay,” said 
the waiter. “Four drinks—sixty cents.” 

Mr. Feuerstein sneered with sardonic 
irony. “Pay! Ha-ha! Always pay! An- 
other drink, wretch, and I shall pay for 
all—for all?’ He laughed with much 
shaking of the shoulders and rolling of 
the eyes. 

When the waiter had disappeared he 
muttered: “I can wait no longer.” He 


took the knife, held it at arm’s length, 
blade down. He turned his head to the 
left and closed his eyes. Then with a sud- 
den tremendous drive he sent the long, 
narrow blade deep into his neck. The 
blood spurted and spouted; his breath 
escaped from between his lips with long, 
shuddering, subsiding hisses. His body 
stiffened, collapsed, rolled to the floor. 

Mr. Feuerstein was dead—with empty 
pockets and the drinks unpaid for. 


XI 
MR. FEUERSTEIN’S CLIMAX 


When Otto came to see Hilda that even- 
ing she was guiltily effusive in her greet- 
ing, and made up her mind that, as soon 
as they were alone, she must tell him what 
she had all but done. But first there was 
the game of pinochle which Otto must lose 
to her father. As they sat at their game 
she was at the zither-table, dreamily play- 
ing “May Breezes” as she watched Otto 
and thought how much more comfortable 
she was in his strong, loyal love than in 
the unnatural strain of Mr. Feuerstein’s 
ecstasies. ‘‘ ‘Work and love and home,’ ” 
she murmured, in time to her music. “Yes, 
father is right. They are the best.” 

August came in and said: “Hilda, here 
are two men who want to see you.” 

As he spoke, he was pushed aside and 
she, her father and Otto sat staring at the 
two callers. They were obviously detect- 
ives—“plain clothes men” from the 
Fifth-Street Station House. There could 
be no mistake about those police mus- 
taches and jaws, those wide, square-toed 
police shoes. 

“My name is Casey and this is my side- 
partner, Mr. O’Rourke,” said the shorter 
and fatter of the two as they seated them- 
selves without waiting to be asked. Casey 
took off his hat; O’Rourke’s hand hesi- 
tated at the brim, then drew his hat more 
firmly down upon his forehead. “Sorry to 
break in on your little party,” Casey went 
on, “but the Cap’n sent us to ask the 
young lady a few questions.” 
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Hilda grew pale and her father and 
Otto looked frightened. 

“Do you know an actor named Feuer- 
stein?” asked Casey. 

Hilda trembled. She could not speak. 
She nodded assent. 

“Did you see him to-day?” 

“Yes,” almost whispered Hilda. 

Casey looked triumphantly at 
O’Rourke. Otto half rose, then sank back 
again. “Where did you see him?” asked 
Casey. ; 

“Here.” 

‘Where else?” ; 

Hilda nervously laced and unlaced her 
fingers. ‘Only here,” she answered after 
a pause. 

“Yes, you did. Come now, lady. Tell 
the truth. You saw him at Meinert’s.” 

Hilda started violently. The detectives 
exchanged significant glances. “No,” she 
protested. “I saw him only here.” 

“Were you out of the store this after- 
noon ?”? 

A long pause, then a faint “Yes.” 

“Where did you go?” 

The blood flew to Hilda’s face, then left 
it. “To Meinert’s,” she answered. “But 
only as far as the door.” 

“Oh!” said Casey, sarcastically, and 
O’Rourke laughed. “It’s no use to hold 
back, lady,” continued Casey. “We know 
all about your movements. You went in 
Meinert’s—in at the family entrance.” 

“Yes,” replicd Hilda. She was shaking 
as if she were having a chill. “But just 
to the door, then home again.” 

“Now, that won’t do,” said Casey 
roughly. ‘You’d better tell the whole 
story.” 

“Tell them all about it, Hilda,” inter- 
posed her father in an agonized tone. 
“Don’t hold back anything.” 

“Oh—father—Otto—it was nothing. I 
didn’t go in. He—Mr. Feuerstein—came 
here, and he looked so sick, and he begged 
me to come over to Meinert’s for a minute. 
He said he had something to say to me. 
And then I went. But at the door I got 


to thinking about all he’d done, and I 
wouldn’t go in. I just came back home.” 

‘What was it that he had done, lady?” 
asked O’Rourke. 

“T won’t tell,” Hilda flashed out, and 
she started up. “It’s nobody’s business. 
Why do you ask me all these questions? 
I won’t answer any more.” 

“Now, now, lady,” said Casey. “Just 
keep cool. When you went, what did you 
take a knife from the counter for?” 

“A knife!’ Hilda gasped, and she 
would have fallen to the floor had not 
Otto caught her. 

“That settles it!” said Casey, in an un- 
dertone to O’Rourke. “She’s it, all right. 
I guess she’s told us enough?” 

O’Rourke nodded. “The Cap’n’ll get 
the rest out of her when he puts her 
through the third degree.” 

They rose and’ Casey said, with the 
roughness of one who is afraid of his in- 
ward impulses to gentleness: ‘Come, 
lady, get on your things. You’re going 
along with us.” 

“No! No!” she cried in terror, flinging 
herself into her father’s arms. 

Brauner blazed up. “What do you 
mean?” he demanded, facing the detect- 
ives. 

“You'll find out soon enough,” said 
Casey in a blustering tone. “The less fuss 
you make, the better it’ll be for you. She’s 
got to go, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“This is an outrage,” interrupted Otto, 
rushing. between Hilda and the detectives. 
“You daren’t take her without telling her 
why. You can’t treat us like dogs.” 

“Drop it!” said Casey contemptuously. 
“Drop it, Dutchy. I guess we know what 
we’re about.” 

“Yes—and I know what I’m about,” 
exclaimed Otto. ‘Do you know Riordan, 
the district leader here? Well, he’s a 
friend of mine. If we haven’t got any 
rights you police are bound to respect, 
thank God, we’ve got a ‘pull’.” 

“That’s a bluff,” said Casey, but his 
tone was less insolent. ‘Well, if you must 
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know, she’s wanted for the murder of Carl 
Feuerstein.” 

Hilda flung her arms high above her 
head and sank into a chair and buried her 
face. “It’s a dream!” she moaned. 
“Wake me—wake me!” 

Otto and Brauner looked each at the 
other in horror. “Murder! whispered 
Brauner hoarsely. “My Hilda—murder!” 

Otto went to Hilda and put his arms 
about her tightly and kissed her. 

“She’s got to come,” said Casey an- 
‘ grily. ‘Now, will she go quietly or shall 
I call the wagon?” 

This threat threw them irito a panic. 
“You'd better go,” said Otto in an under- 
tone to Hilda. “Don’t be frightened, 
dear. You’re innocent and they can’t 
prove you guilty. You’re not poor and 
friendless.” 

At the pressure of his arms Hilda lifted 
her face, her eyes shining at him through 
her tears. And her heart went out to him 
as never before. From that moment it was 
his, all his. “My love, my dear love,” she 
said. She went to the cluset and took out 
her hat. She put it on before the mirror 
over the mantelpiece. “I’m ready,” she 
said, quietly. 

In the street, she walked beside Casey ; 
her father and Otto were close behind, 
with O’Rourke. They turned into Sixth 
Street. Half a block down, in front of 
Meinert’s, a crowd was surging, was fill- 
ing sidewalk and street. When they came 
to the edge of it, Casey suddenly said “In 
here” and took her by the arm. All went 
down a long and winding passage, across 
an open court to a back door where a po- 
liceman in uniform was on guard. 

“Did you get her, Mike?” said the po- 
liceman to Casey. - 

“Here she is,” replied Casey. 
didn’t give no trouble.” 


‘She 


The policeman opened the door. He 
let Casey, Hilda and O’Rourke pass. He 
thrust back Brauner and Otto. “No, you 


don’t,” he said. 
“Let us in,” commanded Otto, beside 
himself with rage. 


“Not much. Get back! ’ He had closed 
the door and was standing between it and 
them, one hand meaningly upon the han- 
dle of his sheathed club. 

“I am her father,” half-pleaded, half- 
protested Brauner. 

“Cap’n’s orders,” said the policeman in 
a gentler voice. “The best thing you can - 
do is to go to the station house and wait 
there. You won’t get to see her here.” 

Meanwhile Casey, still holding Hilda 
by the arm, was guiding her along a dark 
hall. When they touched a door he threw 
it open. He pushed her roughly into the 
room. For a few seconds the sudden blaze 
of light blinded her. Then— 

Before her, stretched upon a table was 
—Mr. Feuerstein. She shrank back and 
gazed at him with wide, fascinated eyes. 
His face was turned toward her, his eyes 
half-open ; he seemed to be regarding her 
with a glassy, hateful stare—the “curse 
in a dead man’s eye.” His chin was fallen 
back and down, and his lips exposed his 
teeth in a hideous grin. And then she 
saw— Sticking upright from his throat 
was a knife, the knife from their counter. 
It seemed to her to be trembling, as if still 
agitated from the hand that had fiercely 
struck out his life. 

“My God!’ moaned Hilda, sinking 
down to the floor and hiding her face. 

As she crouched there, Casey said 
cheerfully to Captain Hanlon, “You see 
she’s guilty all right, Cap’n.” 

Hanlon took his cigar from between his 
teeth and nodded. At this a man sitting 
near him burst out laughing. Hanlon 
scowled at him. 

The man—Dr. Wharton, a deputy cor- 
oner—laughed again. “I suppose you 
think she acts guilty,” he said to Hanlon. 

“Any fool could see that,” retorted 
Hanlon. 

“Any fool would see it, you’d better 
say,” said Dr. Wharton. “No matter how 
she took it, you fellows would wag your 
heads and say ‘Guilty’.” 

Hanlon looked uneasily at Hilda, fear- 
ing she would draw encouragement from 
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Wharton’s words. But Hilda was still 
moaning. “Lift her up and set her in a 
chair,” he said to Casey. 

Hilda recovered herself somewhat and 
sat before the captain, her eyes down, her 
fluttering hands loose in her lap. “What 
was the trouble between you and him?” 
Hanlon asked her in a not unkindly tone. 

“Must I tell?” pleaded Hilda, looking 
piteously at the captain. “I don’t know 
anything about this except that he came 
into our store and told me he was going 
to—to—” 

She looked at Feuerstein’s dead face 
and shivered. And as she looked memo- 
ries flooded her, drowning resentment and 
fear. She rose, went slowly up to him; 
she laid her hand softly upon his brow, 
pushed back his long, yellow hair. The 
touch of her fingers seemed to smooth the 
wild, horrible look from his features. As 
she gazed down at him the tears welled 
into her eyes. “I won’t talk against him,” 
she said simply. “He’s dead—it’s all over 
and past.” 

“She ought to go on the stage,” 
growled Casey. 

But Wharton said in an unsteady 
voice: “That’s right, Miss. They can’t 
force you to talk. Don’t say a word until 
you get a lawyer.” 

Hanlon gave him a furious look. 
“Don’t you meddle in this,” he said 
threateningly. 

Wharton laughed. “The man killed 
himself,” he replied. “I can tell by the 
slant of the wound. And I don’t propose 
to stand by and see you giving your third 
degree to this little girl.” 

“We've got the proof, I tell you,” said 
Hanlon. “We’ve got a witness who saw 


her do it—or at least saw her here when . 


she says she wasn’t here.” 

Dr. Wharton shrugged his shoulders. 
“Don’t say a word,” he said to Hilda. 
“Get a lawyer.” 

“J don’t want a lawyer,” she answered. 
“I’m not guilty. Why should I get a law- 
yer?” 


“Well, at any rate, do all your talking 
in court. These fellows will twist every- 
thing you say.” 

“Take her to the station house,” inter- 
rupted Hanlon. 

“But I’m innocent,” said Hilda, clasp- 
ing her hands on her heart and looking 
appealingly at the captain. 

“Take her along, Casey.” 

Casey laid hold of her arm, but she 
shook him off. They went through the 
sitting-room of the saloon and out at the 
side-door. When Hilda saw the great 
crowd she covered her face with her hands 
and shrank back. ‘There she is! There 
she is! They’re taking her to the station 
house !”.shouted the crowd. 

Casey closed the door. 
get the wagon,” he said. 

They sat waiting until the patrol wag- 
on came. Then Hilda, half-carried by 
Casey, crossed the sidewalk through a 
double line of blue coats who fought back 
the frantically curious, pushed on by 
those behind. In the wagon she revived 
and by the time they reached the station 
house seemed calm. Another great crowd 
was pressing in; she heard cries of 
“There’s the girl that killed him?’ She 
drew herself up haughtily, looked round 
with defiance, with indignation. 

Her father and Otto rushed forward - 
as soon as she entered the doors. She 
broke down again. “Take me home! Take 
me home!” she sobbed. “I’ve not done 
anything.” The men forgot that they had 
promised each the other to be calm, and 
cursed and cried alternately. The matron 
came, spoke to her gently. “You'll have 
to go now, child,” she said. 

Hilda kissed her father, then she and 
Otto clasped each the other closely. “It?ll 
turn out all right, dear,” he said. ‘“We’re 
having a streak of bad luck. But our 
good luck’ll be all the better when it 
comes.” 

Strength and hope seemed to pass from 
him into her. She walked away firmly 
and the last glimpse they had of her sad, 


“We'll have to 
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sweet young face was a glimpse of a brave 
little smile trying to break through its 
gray gloom. But alone in her cell, seated 
upon the board that was her bed, her dis- 
grace and loneliness and danger took pos- 
session of her. She was a child of the 
people, brought up to courage and self- 
reliance. She could be brave and calm be- 
fore false accusers, before staring crowds. 
But here, with a dim gas jet revealing the 
horror of grated bars and iron ceiling, 
walls and floor— 

She sat there, hour after hour, sleep- 
less, tearless, her brain burning, the cries 
of drunken prisoners in adjoining cells 
sounding in her ears like the shrieks of 
the damned. Seconds seemed moments, 
moments hours. “I’m dreaming,” she 
said? aloud at last. She started up and 
hurled herself against the bars, beating 
them with her hands. “I must wake or 
I'll die. Oh, the disgrace! Oh! the 
shame!” 

And she flung herself into a corner of 
the bench, to dread the time when the 
darkness and the loneliness would cease to 
hide her. 

XII 


EXIT, MR. FEUERSTEIN 


The matron brought her up into the 
- front room of the station house at eight 
in the morning. Casey looked at her 
haggard face with an expression of satis- 
faction. “Her nerve’s going,” he said to 
the sergeant. “I guess she’ll break down 
and confess to-day.” 

They drove her to court in a Black 
Maria, packed among thieves, drunkards 
and disorderly characters. Upon her 
right side pressed a slant-faced youth 
with a huge nose and wafer-thin, flapping 
ears who had snatched a purse in Houston 
Street. On her left, lolling against her, 
was an old woman in dirty calico, with 
faded black bonnet ludicrously awry upon 
scant white hair—a drunkard released 
from the Island three days before and 
certain to be back there by noon. 

“So you killed him,” the old woman said 


to her with a leer of sympathy and ad- 


miration. 

At this the other prisoners regarded her 
with curiosity and deference. Hilda made 
no answer, seemed not to have heard. Her 
eyes were closed and her face was rigid 
and gray as stone. 

“She needn’t be afraid,” said a young 
woman in black satin, addressing the com- 
pany at large. “No jury’d ever convict 
as good looking a girl as her.” 

“Good business!” continued the old 
woman. “I’d a killed mine if I could ’a 
got at him—forty year ago.” She nod- 
ded vigorously and cackled. Her cackle 
rose into a laugh, the laugh into a maud- 
lin howl, the howl changing into a kind 


of song— 


“My love, my love, my love and I—we had 
to part, to part! 
And it broke, it broke, it broke my heart 
—it broke my heart !” 
“Cork up in there!” shouted the police- 


man from the seat beside the driver. 

The old woman became abruptly silent. 
Hilda moaned and quivered. Her lips 
moved. She was murmuring, “I can’t 
stand it much longer—I can’t! I?ll wake 
soon and see Aunt Greta’s picture look- 
ing down at me from the wall and hear 
mother in the kitchen—” 

“Step lively now!’ 

They were at the Essex Market police 
court; they were filing into the waiting- 
pen. A lawyer, engaged by her father, 
came there, and Hilda was sent with him 
into a little consultation room. He argued 
with her in vain. “I?ll speak for myself,” 
she said. “If I had a lawyer they’d think 
I was guilty.” 

After an hour the petty offenders had 
been heard and judged. A court officer 
came to the door and called: “Hilda 
Brauner !” 

Hilda rose. She seemed unconcerned, 
so calm was she. Her nerves had reached 
the point at which nerves refuse to writhe 
under, or even to record sensations of 
pain. As she came into the dingy, stuffy 
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little court room she didn’t note the 
throng which filled it to the last crowded 
inch of standing room; did not note the 
scores of sympathetic faces of her anx- 
ious, loyal friends and neighbors ; did not 
even see her father and Otto standing in- 
side the railing, faith and courage in their 
eyes as they saw her advancing. 

The magistrate studied her over the 
tops of his glasses, and his look became 
more and more gentle and kindly. “Come 
up here on the platform in front of me,” 
he said. 

Hilda took her stand with only the high 
desk between him and her. The magis- 
trate’s tone and his honest, old face reas- 
sured her. And just then she felt a pres- 
sure at her elbow and heard in Otto’s 
voice: “We’re all here. Don’t be afraid.” 

“Have you counsel—a lawyer?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“No,” replied Hilda. “I haven’t done 
anything wrong. I don’t need a lawyer.” 

The magistrate’s eyes twinkled, but he 
sobered instantly to say, “I warn you 
that the case against you looks grave. 
You had better have legal help.” 

Hilda looked at him bravely. “I’ve 
only the truth to tell,” she insisted. “I 
don’t want a lawyer.” 

“We'll see,” said the magistrate, giving 
her an encouraging smile. “If it is as 
you say, you certainly won’t need counsel. 
Your rights are secure here.” He looked 
at Captain Hanlon, who was also on the 
platform. “Captain,” said he, “your first 
witness—the man who found the body.” 

“Meinert,” said the captain in a low 
tone to a court officer, who called loudly, 
“Meinert! Meinert !” 

A man stood up in the crowd. “You 
don’t want me!” he shouted, as if he were 
trying to make himself heard through a 
great distance instead of a few feet. 
“You want—” 

“Come forward!’ commanded the mag- 
istrate sharply, and when Meinert stood 
before him and beside Hilda and had been 
sworn, he said, “Now, tell your story.” 

“The man—Feuerstein,” began Mein- 


ert, “came into my place about half-past 
one yesterday. He looked a little wild— 
as if he’d been drinking or was in trouble. 
He went back to the sitting-room and I 
sent in to him and—” 

“Did you go in?” 

“No, Your Honor.” 

‘When did you see him again?” 

“Not till the police came.” 

“Stand down. I want evidence, not 
gossip. Captain Hanlon, who found the 
body? Do you know?” 

“Your Honor, I understood that Mr. 
Meinert found it.” 

The magistrate frowned at him. Then 
he said, raising his voice, “Does any one 
know who found the body?” 

“My man Wielert did,” spoke up Mein- 
ert. 
A bleached German boy with a cowlick 
in the center of his head just above his 
forehead came up beside Hilda and was 
sworn. 

“You found the body?” 

“Yes,” said Wielert. He was blinking 
stupidly and his throat was expanding 
and contracting with fright. 

“Tell us all you saw and heard and 
did.” 

“I take him the brandy in. And he sit 
and talk to himself. And he ask for pa- 
per and ink. And then he write and look 
round like crazy. And he make loony 
talk I don’t understand. And he speak 
what he write—” 

Captain Hanlon was red and was look- 
ing at Wielert in blank amazement. 
“What did he write?” asked the magis- 
trate. 

‘SA letter,” answered Wielert. “He put 
it in a envelope with a stamp on it and he 
write on the back and make it all ready. 
And then I watch him, and he take out a 
knife and feel it and speak with it. And 
I go in and ask him for money.” 

“Your Honor, this witness told us 
nothing of that before,” interrupted Han- 
lon. “I understood that the knife—” 

“Did you question him?” asked the 
magistrate. 
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“No,” replied the captain humbly. And 
Casey and O’Rourke shook their big, 
hard-looking heads to indicate that they 
had not questioned him. 

“I am curious to know what you have 
done in this case,” said the magistrate 
sternly. “It is a serious matter to take 
a young girl like this into custody. You 
police seem unable to learn that you are 
not the rulers, but the servants of the 
people.” : 

“Your Honor—” began Hanlon. 

“Silence!” interrupted the magistrate, 
rapping on the desk. “Proceed, Wielert, 
What kind of knife was it?” 

“The knife in his throat afterward,” 
answered Wielert. ‘And I hear a sound 
like steam out a pipe—and I go in and 
see a lady at the street door. She peep 
through the crack and her face all yellow 
and her eye big. And she go away.” 

Hilda was looking at him calmly. She 
was the only person in the room who was 
not intensely agitated. All eyes were 
upon her. There was absolute silence. 

“Is that lady here?” asked the magis- 
trate. His voice seemed loud and strained. 

“Yes,” said Wielert. “I see her.” 

Otto put his arm about Hilda. Her 
father shook like a leaf in the wind. 

Wielert looked at Hilda earnestly, then 
let his glance wander over the still court 
room. He was most deliberate. At last 
he said, “I see her again.” 

“Point her out,” said the magistrate— 
it was evidently with an effort that he 
broke that straining silence. 

“That lady there.” Wielert pointed at 
a woman sitting just outside the enclosure 
with her face half-hid by her hand. 

A sigh of relief swelled from the crowd. 
Paul Brauner sobbed. 

“Why, she’s our witness!” exclaimed 
Hanlon, forgetting himself. 

The magistrate rapped sharply, and, 
looking toward the woman, said, “Stand 
up, madam. Officer, assist her!” 

The court officer lifted her to her feet. 
Her hand dropped and revealed the drawn, 
twitching face of Sophie Liebers. 


“Your Honor,” said Hanlon hurriedly, 
“that is the woman upon whose statement 
we made our case. She told us she saw 
Hilda Brauner coming from the family 
entrance just before the alarm was 
given.” 

“Are you sure she’s the woman you 
saw?” said the magistrate to Wielert. 
“Be careful what you say.” 

“That’s her,” answered Wielert. “I 
see her often. She live across the street 
from Meinert’s.” 

“Officer, bring the woman forward,” 
commanded the magistrate. 

Sophie, blue with-terror, was almost 
dragged to the platform beside Hilda. 
Hilda looked stunned, dazed. 

“Speak out!” ordered the magistrate. 
“You have heard what this witness tes- 
tified.” 

Sophie was weeping violently. “It’s 
all a mistake,” she cried. “I was scared. 
I didn’t mean to tell the police Hilda was 
there. I was afraid they’d think I did it 
if I didn’t say something.” - 

“Tell us what you saw.” The magis- 
trate’s voice was severe. “We want the 
whole truth.” 

“I was at our window. And I saw 
Hilda coming along and go in at the fam- 
ily entrance over at Meinert’s. And I’d 
seen Mr. Feuerstein go in the front door 
about an hour before. Hilda came out and 
went away. She looked so queer that I 
wanted to see. I ran across the street and 
looked in. Mr. Feuerstein was sitting 
there with a knife in his hand. And 
he stabbed himself in the neck—and there 
was blood—and he fell—and—I ran 
away.” 

“And did the police come to you and 
threaten you?” asked the magistrate. 

“Your Honor,” protested Captain Han- 
lon with an injured air, “‘she came to ws.” 

“Ts that true?” asked the magistrate of - 
Sophie. 

Sophie wept loudly. “Your Honor,” 
Hanlon went on, “she came to me and said 
it was her duty to tell me, though it in- 
volved her friend. She said positively 
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that this girl went in, stayed several min- 
utes, then came out looking very strange, 
and that immediately there was the ex- 
citement. Of course, we believed her.” 

“Of course,” echoed the magistrate 
ironically. “It gave you an opportunity 
for an act of oppression.” 

“I didn’t mean to get Hilda into 
trouble. I swear I didn’t,” Sophie ex- 
claimed. “I was scared. I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I swear I didn’t!” 

Hilda’s look was pity, not anger. “Oh, 
Sophie,” she said brokenly. 

“What did your men do with the letter 
Feuerstein wrote?” asked the magistrate 
of Hanlon suspiciously. 

“Your Honor, we—” Hanlon looked 
round nervously. 

Wielert, who had gradually risen in his 
own estimation as he realized the impor- 
tance of his part in the proceedings, 
pushed forward, his face flushed with tri- 
umph. “I know where it is,” he said eager- 
ly. “When I ran for the police I mail it.” 

There was a tumult of hysterical laugh- 
ter, everybody seeking relief from the 
strain of what had gone before. The 
magistrate rapped down the noise and 
called for Doctor Wharton. While he 
was giving his technical explanation a 
note was handed up to the bench. The 
magistrate read: 


German TueEateEr, 3 September. 
Your Honor—I hasten to send -you 
the enclosed letter which I found in my 
mail this morning. It seems to have an 
important bearing on the hearing in the 
Feuerstein case, which I see by the papers 

comes up before you to-day. 
Very truly yours, 
Wituiam Konicsmarck, 
Manager. 


The magistrate handed the enclosure to 
a clerk, who was a German. “Read it 
aloud,” he said. And the clerk, after a 
few moments, slowly read in English: 


To the Public: 

Before oblivion swallows me—one sec- 
ond, I beg! 

I have sinned, but I have expiated. I 
have lived bravely, fighting adversity and 
the malice which my superior gifts from 
nature provoked. I can live no longer 
with dignity. So, proud and fearless to 
the last, I accept defeat and pass out. 

I forgive my friends. I forget my 
enemies. 

Exit Carl Feuerstein, soldier of for- 
tune, man of the world. A sensitive heart, 
crushed by the cruelty of men and the 
kindness of women, has ceased to beat. 

Cart FEvERSTEIN. 


P. S. Dear Mr. K6nicsmarcr— 
Please send a copy of the above to the 
newspapers, English as well as German. 

C. F. 


The magistrate beamed upon Hilda. 
“The charge against you is absurd. Your 
arrest was acrime. You are free.” 

Hilda put her hand on Otto’s arm. 
“Let us go,” she murmured. 

As. they went up the aisle hand in hand 
the crowd stood and cheered again and 
again; the magistrate did not touch his 
gavel—he was nodding vigorous ap- 
proval. Hilda held Otto’s hand more 
closely and looked all round. And her face 
was bright indeed. 

Thus, the shadow of Mr. Feuerstein— 
of vanity and false emotion, of pose and 
pretense—passed from her life. Straight 
and serene before her lay the pathway of 
“work and love and home.” 


[THE END] 
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screaming high. The stage furnish- 

ings were ingenuous in the extreme— 
only by being totally transparent could 
the plain trestle-table and perforated cane 
chairs afford less opportunity for tricks 
or concealment. The audience were impa- 
tiently twisting, turning, shuffling, scuf- 
fling in their seats. Everything was ready 
for Mumbo Jumbo’s performance but 
Mumbo Jumbo himself. That, by the 
way, was not the name advertised by the 
gleaming transparency at the entrance to 
the hall; it was one bestowed by Colonel 
Suffolk, who was rather generous with 
nicknames. 

The Colonel himself sat in the audi- 
ence with his nieces—the long, lean, ar- 
dent-eyed Margaret and her cousin, the 
plump, pink, cuddling Gertrude. There 
was a fourth person in the party, but to 
Colonel Suffolk he did not exist, even by 
so much as a nickname. When the former 
gentleman observed, ““When does this fool 
thing commence?” and this fourth person 
replied, “It is only eight, sir,” the Colonel 
only repeated, rapping fiercely on the 
floor with his foot: “I say, when does this 
hocus-pocus begin?” 

It seems unfair to describe the young 
ladies and neglect to mention that the 
Colonel was big, bald-headed, white-beard- 
ed and benevolent-looking. In reality he 
was not quite so charming as he appeared, 
being one of the class whom we stigmatize 
as -hearted. Irascible as the heavy 
father in a play, sarcastic as the villain, 
mulish as the heroine and sickeningly self- 
satisfied as the hero, in hiding his many 
virtues under a bushel, he was most suc- 
cessful. And if one subject more than 
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another aroused all the irascibility, all the 
opposition of the Colonel’s nature, it was 
what he acrimoniously designated as “The 
Ologies, Osophies and Isms,” as repre- 
sented by everything around him at the 
present moment; by “Prof. Stroud, the 
Awe-Inspiring Hypnotist,” whose first 
demonstration in the town took place to- 
night; by Fullerton Ford, M. A., the 
young professor of psychology, who sat 
ignored at his elbow ; by the Seeker After 
Truth, as her uncle relentlessly entitled 
Margaret Suffolk; and by even the erst- 
while canny and comfortable Gertrude, 
who had indolently sympathized with his 
hatred of the occult and intangible before 
she elected to add the last bitter drop by 
falling in love with Fullerton Ford. 

“I don’t see why you came, uncle, if you 
are just going to sneer,” pouted that 
young lady. : 

“Came? I came to prevent you and 
your cousin from climbing the stage and 
letting an impudent trickster stick knit- 
ting-needles through your tongues and 
give you raw eggs and kerosene to drink, 
and call it psychic phenomena. I sup- 
pose that if I did that to call you to your 
senses you would summon the police.” 

“You can’t deny, uncle,” said Miss 
Margaret Suffolk for the ten thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-ninth time, “that 
hypnotism is an actual force. Why, it 
has been proved time and again!” 

“Not on me,” said Colonel Suffolk, 
crisply. ‘Time and again I have mount- 
ed those fool platforms, just to convince 
myself there was nothing but trickery 
about it, and not once was I made to wink 
an eye-lash against my will. Strange, 
wasn’t it?” 
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Ford, who for a year had been formally 
applying for her guardian’s consent to 
address Miss Gertrude Suffolk, did not 
think it so strange; but the inexhaustible 
Margaret re-explained: 

“But, uncle, you must be receptive. 
Sometimes a remarkably strong will can 
influence a resistant one, but very seldom.” 

“In other words,” said her relative, 
rudely, “to personally experience hyp- 
notic influence you must be either imbecile 
or in league with the hypnotist. That is 
why I won’t believe the thing till I’ve seen 
it done with my own eyes. If Mumbo 
Jumbo—” 

And the Colonel inexplicably stopped. 
Like the sudden cooling of a summer at- 
mosphere by a rain-presage, like the op- 
pressive silence which strikes the ear with 
the stopping of a clock, they felt the 
presence of a man on the stage before 
they saw it; an ordinary-looking person, 
with a quiet, penetrative eye and a smooth 
voice who rehearsed in a few words, every 
one of which Margaret knew by heart and 
the Colonel by ear, what hypnotism was, 
and how the stronger will could entirely 
subdue the weaker so that for the time be- 
ing the relation was that of slave and 
master, as he, Professor Stroud, would be 
happy to demonstrate if any one in the 
audience would, etc.—and while the words 
were yet on his lips the usual dapper 
young man presented himself, amid audi- 
ble sniffs from Colonel Suffolk. 

“An auxiliary,” he remarked, as the 
youth went to sleep under the professor’s 
calm, commanding gaze with a docility 
enviable in the eyes of mothers of wakeful 
babies. Professor Stroud prodded him 
with knitting-needles, he sprayed him with 
cold water from an atomizer, he held a 
lighted candle to the sleeper’s hand, but 
not the slightest sign of consciousness did 
the latter show until the hypnotist said, 
authoritatively : 

“Come, wake up! Don’t you see it is 
raining and you are getting wet?” 

The audience shouted, as the young 
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man took in one hand the proffered um- 
brella, while with the other he awkwardly 
clawed at his trousers in the endeavor to 
pull them up, then gingerly picked his 
way across the stage with an evident re- 
gard for puddles. 

“Acting!? grunted Colonel Suffolk. 
“Aren’t you tired of this foolishness, Mar- 
garet?” 

But, alas! Margaret could tire out the 
universe before she herself wearied of 
what she capitalized as The Unknown. 
For three long years she had filled the 
house with clairvoyants who had intercept- 
ed the Colonel in his flight from them to 
tell him that he had once had a great-aunt 
Dorothea with two warts on her chin, and 
to warn him against taking the right-hand 
side of the first’ cross street after the 
second alley on the left-hand side; with 
German mystics who smelt of bad tobacco 
and gave him unsolicited and undesired 
information about the circle he revolved 
in, theosophically speaking; and with 
spiritualistic mediums whom he longed to 
send where they would have more accurate 
knowledge of the occupations of the de- 
parted. 

Why, in the name of St. Vitus, since 
malignant stars had willed that Fullerton 
Ford should fascinate one of his nieces, 
could it not have been Margaret, who was 
equally penniless and equally interested 
in matters of moonshine, instead of the 
matter-of-fact Gertrude, for whose for- 
tune he felt a responsibility? True, her 
poor dear parents had not directed that 
she should not marry a poor man, or even 
a disciple of the occult; but the Colonel 
was sure they would not have wished her 
to marry both. 

“There, uncle!” Margaret had clutched 
his arm. “Say now that you have never 
seen hypnotism demonstrated with your 
own eyes!” 

The young son of a millionaire citizen, 
who had sheepishly responded to the wiz- 
ard’s call for a fresh subject, was pacing 
the aisle with his hat under his arm, cry- 
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ing evening papers, taking imaginary 
payment from society belles who were 
laughing at him, and tendering imaginary 
change. There could be no suspicion here 
of collusion with the Professor. 

“Always was a ninnyhammer without a 
will of his own,” argued the Colonel. “The 
fellow hasn’t encountered opposition yet. 
Why doesn’t your friend go up?” with a 
malevolent glance at Ford, whose regale- 
ment on ink and coal oil was a thing he 
coveted. 

“I am afraid,” confessed the psychol- 
ogist, calmly, “because I believe. I have 
never submitted myself to hypnotic influ- 
ence, just because I knew it was too real 
a thing to be monkeyed with. I don’t care 
to give my will into another man’s keep- 
ing ; I find it too useful to myself.” 

He paused, for Colonel Suffolk, with 
an invocation which startled the already 
tensely-strung nerves of the audience, 
abruptly strode up the stage. Gertrude 
giggled nervously; Margaret held her 
breath, recognizing that her cherished be- 

‘liefs were to be put to the test, when the 
stern eye and iron will of her scoffing rel- 
ative met the quiet force of the man on 
the stage. 

“May I say a few words?” he com- 
manded, rather than demanded. 

“Certainly,” conceded the hypnotist, a 
little disconcerted. 

“I wish to state that no magnetic circle 
ever set my fingers tingling ; no table ever 
turned under ’em, no clairvoyant ever told 
me a word of truth, and no hypnotist ever 
got possession of a fraction of my will. 
That’s all. Now go on,” and he folded 
his arms belligerently. 

“Sit down, please,” 
wills. 

“I’m waiting for you to make me do it,” 
said his adversary, grimly. 

The two pairs of eyes glowered at each 
other from under determined brows. The 
audience. curled themselves up and purred 
like delighted cats. Something interest- 
ing was sure to happen, no matter which 
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way the contest turned. Veins stood out 
on the Colonel’s forehead ; his eyes bulged 
forward as under some inward struggle. 
The hypnotist had not changed his atti- 
tude of easy supremacy ; his hands hung 
loosely at his side, in contrast to the 
Colonel’s, which tensely gripped his folded 
arms. Beads of sweat stood out on the 
doubter’s face; why did he not wipe them 
off ? 

Could he not? thought Margaret, trem- 
bling with excitement. 

Then, suddenly, the thread of suspense 
snapped. The hypnotist, tired of stand- 
ing, seated himself, with his eyes still 
fixed compellingly on Suffolk’s—and the 
audience rubbed their dazzled eyes, Mar- 
garet uttered a low, piercing monosylla- 
ble, and Fullerton Ford ecstatically em- 
braced the chair-back which supported 
Gertrude—the Colonel immediately fol- 
lowed his example. He was white to the 
lips ; his hands, relaxed at last, hung limp- 
ly at his side; they could plainly see his 
big form quiver. His downfall was com- 
plete. 

The excitable element in the audience 
rose and cheered for Professor Stroud; 
in one rapid, ecstatic moment Fullerton 
Ford had the banns put up, the ceremony 
performed and himself and Gertrude in- 
stalled at housekeeping—when the hyp- 
notist rose and stopped it all with one ges- 
ture of the hand. 

“The performance must close,” he said, 
huskily. ‘I am very sorry to say that—” 
he bent his head and gulped a little over 
the words—“‘the whole thing is a trick.” 
If Colonel Suffolk’s face was white, his 
was ashen. “I am a humbug, ladies. and 
gentlemen ; hypnotism is a humbug. This 
gentleman is as free from any occult in- 
fluence as you are.” 

He could not lift his eyes from the 
ground. The man’s abject shame stung 
his hearers into an answering pang of 
sympathy—all but Margarct and Fuller- 
ton Ford, who looked as though the breath 
had been struck out of them. The Colonel 
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nodded to them in his old aggressive 
style. 

“Thought you had me pow-wowed, did 
you?” addressing everybody in general. 
“Well, Alexander Suffolk is still his own 
master.” Yet he looked unreasonably hag- 
gard and unnerved, in spite of his tri- 
umph. “Now,” curtly, to the dejected 
charlatan, “you’ve shown us what you are, 
get out of this town, and quickly, do you 
hear? And don’t come exploiting this 
nonsense again!” 

_Assuredly, Richard was his fiercest self 
again. He strode into the wings after the 
retreating hypnotist, and then—did not 
reappear, though the crestfallen audience 
dispersed and the lights blinked themselves 
out one by one, until the only persons 
in the deserted theater were the Misses 
Suffolk and Fullerton Ford. An inquiry 
sent behind the scenes elicited the news, 
“Gone, and the hypnotist fellow, too.” 

“He’s gone home,” said the practical 
Gertrude, not sorry for the lingering walk 
back with her Professor, undamped by the 
Colonel’s society. But arriving home and 
finding no trace of a Colonel on the prem- 
ises was a somewhat solemn affair. The 
cloud of mystery surrounding him and 
the bogus hypnotist deepened luridly, un- 
til Margaret said, with a catch in her 
breath: “Can he—oh, can he have taken 
Uncle Alick off ?” 

The Colonel was apt to say that the 
devil was the only thing in which Mar- 
garet did not believe, and in which he did. 
It was well he did not know the surmises 
which a curt line, received this moment 
from the hands of a messenger boy, dis- 
pelled: 


“Tyon’t be idiotic about me. 
right. 


Am all 
Uncie ALIck.” 


Even as an uncle, the Colonel was not 
wholly depraved. 

At what Gertrude designated as “‘ever- 
so-few” o’clock, the front door banged 
after his entrance. Colonel Suffolk never 
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drank. Yet his boots weve sodden with the 
sticky spring mud, his coat flapped un- 
tidily open, his reverend gray hairs stood 
out like a dented halo round his head, and 
his general aspect was that of a man who 
has been battling with something. When 
a tall, white figure flashed up, ghostlike, 
from the foot of the stairs, he uttered an 
almost feminine scream. 

“Uncle,” said Margaret, impressively, 
“have you anything to tell me?” 

“Yes,” said her relative. ‘Go to bed.” 

“After the events of this night” (the 
Seeker after Truth was burning with 
quite a carnal curiosity to know what the 
events were) “can you deny the reality, 
the occult potency” — 

“Marga — Seeker After Truth!” 
screamed her uncle, “if you dare to men- 
tion the occult to me again, I’ll send you 
to boarding-school and keep you there till 
you’re thirty !” 

“And if you dare,” retorted his niece 
with spirit, “to pretend there is nothing 
more in this affair than transpired on that 
stage, Ill use all the clairvoyance I can 
get till I find out about it.” 

Her eye met her uncle’s without quail- 
ing. He regarded her searchingly for 
several minutes, then sighed slightly and 
walked off to bed quite meekly—for 
Colonel Suffolk. 

“I can’t understand him,” said the 
Seeker After Truth to Fullerton Ford, in 
tones of keen satisfaction—for there was 
no enjoyment to the elder Miss Suffolk in 
things she did understand. This was sev- 
eral days after the events named. “He 
acts like a man under a spell. One minute 
he is more aggravating and superior than 
he always was, and goes around rubbing 
his hands together and snubbing Gertrude 
and me till our blood boils. The next he 
is showing himself distinctly afraid of 
some one or something, for he trembles 
at door-bells and rattling windows, seems 
unwilling to mect strangers, and, queerest 
of all, hasn’t asserted since that night that 
there is nothing in hypnotism, in spite of 
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his exposure of that quack Professor ; and 
yet he almost froths at the mouth if you 
mention the subject. I half believe that 
Professor Stroud influenced him after all, 
and he’s not over it yet.” 

“Then why should the man ruin him- 
self?” Young Ford’s brows were knit. 
“More likely the Colonel bribed him to 
confess himself a fraud, and it is troub- 
ling that natural curiosity your relative 
calls his conscience.” 

“But they hadn’t a word together, then 
or previously,” said the sensible Gertrude. 

Soon, however, they heard a story, 
which had gone the rounds of the town, of 
course reaching them last of all, and which 
increased their wonderment—no more nor 
less than that their eccentric relative, be- 
fore parting with the crestfallen hyp- 
notist, had said, in the hearing of a thea- 
ter attaché: . 

“Here—since I suppose you’d have 
‘made something in the town if I hadn’t 
prevented you—take this.” 

“This” was a plump roll of bills. ‘The 
man took it in a daze-like, not even say- 
ing ‘Thank-you,’ ” finished the narrator, 
—Gertrude’s maid. 

Another sign of the Colonel’s mental 
disturbance was that he achieved the ap- 
parently impossible by increasing his dis- 
like of Fullerton Ford. He forbade the 
psychologist the house; he stayed away 
from entertainments where he was likely 
to meet the object of his hatred. The re- 
sult, quite naturally, was tears on the part 
of Gertrude. She cried into the soup, she 
cried on her new gowns, she cried over the 
parlor furniture, she cried on the Colo- 
nel’s bald head when she arranged his 
neckties. 

Her uncle was determined this should 
stop. The outcome of a long interview 
between him and his niece in the library 
was that Gertrude left the room, tearless 
and calm, went to the box, and herself 
posted a letter to Fullerton Ford, which 
brought him in frantic siege to the front 
door. . 


“Go tell him Gertrude does not want to 
see him,” said the Colonel to Margaret. 

“Yes, tell him I don’t want to see him,” 
said Gertrude, coolly. 

Her cousin’s eyes expanded. Then, 
meeting with no signs of relenting, she 
hastened outside, coatless and hatless, to 
confer with the injured lover. Ford 
showed her a curt letter dissolving “the 
slight relation previously existing between 
us, in which my heart was never truly con- 
cerned. Yours truly, Gertrupe Emity 
Surro.x.” 

It was Gertrude’s handwriting, every 
stroke of it. Margaret was speechless. 

To her cousin’s upbraidings and her 
lover’s piteous notes, which she idly flicked 
into the fire before Margaret’s and the 
Colonel’s very eyes, Gertrude was, how- 
ever, indifferent. The Colonel, of course, 
was radiant—almost feverishly so. He 
loaded rewards on the somewhat saddened 
and listless girl, taking her to theaters, 
parties and merry-makings of all sorts, al- 
though evincing a nervous desire him- 
self to remain in the background. He was 
somewhat less stout and florid than of old. 
Meanwhile Ford and Margaret held indig- 
nation meetings and made vain appeals 
to the faithless lady-love. “I declare,” 
said Gertrude’s cousin, vehemently, “I’ve 
a mind to marry the man myself ; he’s far 
too good to waste on her!” 

“Do so,” assented the Colonel, eagerly. 
“My dear Margaret, I’ve not the slight- 
est objection.” A scheme for ridding 
Gertrude of the psychologist’s attentions 
could not be too warmly welcomed; be- 
sides, he himself had begun to realize the 
inconvenience of having a Seeker After 
Truth in the house. The Colonel was now 
become interesting to Margaret; he had 
become Occult ; she studied his every word 
and gesture. 

“I wish you to marry him,” he repeated. 

“I don’t,” flashed Margaret. 

Colonel Suffolk suddenly snapped the 
lock of the door. They were alone to- 
gether in the library. “I wish you to 
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marry Fullerton Ford,” he said again. He 
stood stern and erect, his eyes blazing into 
Margaret’s, which returned the gaze with 
intrepidity. The clock ticked moments 
away without an audible breath, a visible 
turn of an eyelash on either side; while 
Miss Suffolk’s previous suspicion deep- 
ened into a conviction. 

“Marry Fullerton Ford!” repeated the 
Colonel, like the refrain of a song. 

Margaret stamped a defiant foot.. “I 
won’t !” she declared, sharply. “You can’t 
hypnotize me as you can Gertrude. And 
I want an end to this nonsense; so there!” 

She disrespectfully snapped her fingers 
in his face. The Colonel had collapsed, 
much as he had done on the stage. His 
eyes still sought Margaret’s, like a hunter 
endeavoring to hold an escaped hound in 
leash. 

“Now,” pursued his niece, sitting down 
comfortably, “do you want me to hypno- 
tize you?” 

The Colonel fairly ducked, with an 
averting hand before his face. “No, no,” 
in anguished accents. “Don’t you dare!” 

“Oh, I dare,” said Margaret. “And I 
think I have the power; but you are my 
only uncle, so if you will tell me truthfully 
what is the matter with you, I won’t do it. 
If you won’t confess willingly, I will hyp- 
notize you—” 

“No, no,” again. 
was leaden. 

“T thought you did not believe in such 
things?” 

“Seeker Aft—Margaret, I should say 
—TI’ve seen it now with my own eyes!” 

“Did that man hypnotize you?” de- 
manded Margaret. 

‘No, madam.” Colonel Suffolk’s limp 
form expanded with a sudden pathetic ac- 
cess of pride. “J hypnotized him.” 

Bewildered with sudden light, Margaret 
listened, while he continued with a faint, 
fading pomposity : 

“That’s the only thing which could ever 
have convinced me—feeling the power in 
myself. While that man was trying to 
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stare me down—I don’t deny that he has 
an eye—the idea came to me, ‘How deuced 
disagreeable if Mumbo Jumbo really could 
conguer your will and make you ridiculous 
before every one? 

“The thought made me weak ; and then 
came another, so sudden and daring that 
it made me weaker: ‘If any one can do 
that, why not you, who have the renowned 
Suffolk will? Try to conquer his!’ So, 
just for an experiment, I willed that he 
should sit down, and when he did it—Mar- 
garet, I was so gone that I could only 
drop down too. . 

“Then I remembered that if I faltered 
his mind might get the upper hand. So I 
willed that he should wind up the thing by 
coming to the front and declaring himself 
and the whole performance a humbug— 
and not a moment too soon, for I felt 
mighty faint, I can assure you! To think 
that, after all, the whole hocus-pocus busi- 
ness was genuine—it was a shock to a man 
of my years and opinions. So I went out 
in the park afterward and wrestled with 
the idea until a policeman made me come 
home. Another thought had oceurred to 
me that poisoned my triumph—” he 
looked about warily, timidly, and seemed 
afraid even to whisper it. 

“That some one else could subdue your 
will, just as you had subdued Professor 
Stroud’s,” finished the Seeker after 
Truth, with composure. “No wonder you 
were afraid of Fullerton Ford! For,” 
boldly, “che has more hypnotic power in 
him than any one I ever saw.” 

To be a Seeker after Truth necessarily 
implies some distance from that article. 

The wretched man ducked again. “Mar- 
garet, I’m afraid of everything! It has 
come to be a perfect terror, now I know 
the thing is true—the fear that I would 
meet some one who would completely mas- 
ter my mind—” 

“You have met that person now.” Mar- 
garet rang the bell, unlocked the door for 
the servant, and said: “Call Miss Ger- 
trude here.” : 
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Gertrude timorously crept in, her eyes 
fixed on her uncle’s. He attempted to re- 
turn the gaze, but when intercepted by 
Margaret’s stern eyes, turned his head as 
if he had been shot. 

“Gertrude,” inquired Margaret, “do 
you really want to marry Fullerton 
Ford?” 

Gertrude’s hand went to her head. 
“Why, yes,” she said, uncertainly. “But 
uncle— Yes, I do!” her will reasserting 
itself in the absence of that piercing eye. 


“Then write immediately, saying you 
want to see him, and I want to see him, 
and uncle wants to see him.” 

“He shall not,” began her uncle, with 
a last feeble grasp at the scepter. But 
Margarct quieted him with a calm glance. 
“We will bargain,” she said, “that if you 
will wrap your talent in a napkin, Fuller- 
ton and I will do the same.” 

“You must remember,” she said, gently, 
as he bowed his intimidated head, “that I, 
too, possess the renowned Suffolk will.” 


AFTER ARCADY 
S.R.S. 


ae you the road to Arcady? 
Did we find it or did we dream, 
Hand in hand in the morning weather 
By tangled thicket and talking stream? 


Was it the brook that told the secret, 
The breeze that guided us, you and me, 
Hand in hand in the April weather 
Straight to the gates of Arcady? 


Only for us the gates swing open, 

Only for us is the pathway free; 

The heart of the good brown earth throbs upward 
To her children, straying in Arcady. 


Look, where a waterfowl! breaks to flight! 
(Kiss me, kiss me on mouth and brow) 
Here in Arcady dream-lit eyes 

See straight to the truth as mine do now. 


Sense of the rightness of all that is 
(Draw my head to rest on your knee) 
Wraps us both in its deep content 
Under the boughs of Arcady. 


Ah, but the feet that leave are laggard! 
Loath to meet what the vain world brings. 
There are phantoms and fruitless striving— 
Here is the heart of the truth of things. 


Surely the world shall press upon us, 


Eyes be holden that fain would see; 
Safe in our hearts lie fair forever 
O April morning in Arcady! 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


WELL-KNOWN dramatic critic of 

Chicago had given it as his opinion that 
the American public does not care for “Han- 
sel und Gretel” or anything equally naive. 
He thinks that the Germans, who have been 
brought up on folk lore, may enjoy this re- 
turn to their childhood, but Americans, he 


holds, are more sophisticated, are full grown — 


in their imaginations, and can not feign to 
enjoy a nursery tale. This theory is all very 
well for the bachelor critics. They have had 
a childhood, but no recent impression has 
been sufficiently strong to recall to them the 
dear memories of it. They have closed up 
that simple, charming room where the toys 
of the imagination still stand, “faithful and 
stanch,” like the tin soldiers of Little Boy 
Blue. But there are circumstances, that we 
will not embarrass the bachelors by mention- 
ing, which swing wide the enchanted doors 
into that long-shut-up chamber of youth. 
There all the toys are waiting for us; there 
is the light, streaming mysteriously from the 
enchanted locust tree without; there is the 
bewitched floor, on which palaces arise as by 
a stroke of the wand; there is the long, long 
mirror, which reflects the shape of a wistful 
and dreamful child. Each of us has this 
chamber. Each of us, in the innermost part, 
believes in the Dark Forest where the 
witches live; each of us knows he will be 
caught “if we don’t watch out;” each of us 
has dreams, now and then, of escaping from 
all imaginable terrors to the arms of father 
or mother. No matter how important, how 
self-sufficient, or capable or old we grow, 
now and then, in the terrors of the night, 
when dreams have made the face of every- 
thing distorted, our spirits rush—half-wak- 
ing, half-sleeping—to the invisible arms of 
some protecting and tender shape, which 
bears, in its fleeting loveliness, a hint of 
mother as she was in the days of our youth. 
The spellbound manner in which vast audi- 
ences sat at Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
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Gretel” bore witness to something more than 
interest in his neo-classic score. It was the 
evidence that, by a delightful enchantment, 
we were back, the pack and parcel of us, in 
the nursery, where, in the long summer twi- 
lights, after tea, such strange, strange things 
used to come to pass. The dramatic critic is 
astute, and he has understanding, but for 
once his sympathy failed him. He chanced 
to be immured in an oubliette; but there are 
keys to unlock these forgotten chambers in 
which the soul of youth lies imprisoned. 


AcE Repplier, the caustic, has conde- 
scended to some very engaging juvenilia 
in her little book of stories, “In Our Con- 
vent Days.” These are boarding-house 
stories of a peculiar sort, written to amuse 
the mild-eyed girl readers, and not to in- 
struct them in morals or in behavior. The 
two most strongly marked characters in the 
stories are Agnes and Elizabeth, and it is 
interesting to know that these are Miss Rep- 
plier and Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, 
who once had the good fortune of being 
schoolmates. These clever and intimate lit- 
tle studies of real live girls and their ideas 
and feelings are told with vivacity, and will 
give the youthful readers a feeling that 
there is one grown-up person, at least, who 
has not forgotten how it feels to be a girl. 


M: Sidney Lanier, the interesting son of 
a distinguished father, has, with the 
assistance of his wife, Maud Wesson Lanier, 
an educator of influence, started a school at 
Westchester, Connecticut, for the inculca- 
tion of the simple life. The curriculum in- 
cludes such things as gardening, home-mak- 
ing, cooking, plain sewing and camp cook- 
ing. The members of the summer colony are 
to live in tents, if vigorous; in a farm house, 
if delicate. They will eat in a tent, wear the 
simplest sort of clothes, sleep between gray 
flannel blankets, and go walking in the 


GRACE GEORGE 


In her new comedy, “The Richest Girl in the World,” by Rupert Hughes 
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woods with such instructors in nature’s ways 
as John Burroughs, E. P. Powell or C. E. 
Hodge. Professor Hiram Corson will dis- 
course to them on English literature, George 
W. Cable will read to them from “The 
Grandissimes” or other books written by his 
own delicately manipulated pen, and Edwin 
Markham and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Mrs. 
Cynthia Westover Alden and Bishop Vin- 
cent are among those who will give from 
the abundance of their experience. Physical 
culture, singing, Bible reading and the culti- 
vation of peace of spirit will be included. 
This may amuse folk who are addicted to 
being amused. And there is, of course, no 
objection to any one’s being amused. The 
qualification for entrance is nothing more 
than sympathy with the ideals of the camp 
—but that is, after all, quite a consideration. 
The aim of the school is so to strengthen 
the fiber of the pupils that they will have 
the courage to pursue the simple life after 
they have quitted the guidance of their 
teachers. Every member of the camp will be 
required to assist in the labor of the com- 
munity. The life will be in the open, and 
the essence of the community, so to speak, 
may be indicated by Archibald I.ampman’s 
sonnet, “On the Companionship with Na- 
ture.” ; 


“Let us be much with Nature; not as they 

That labor without seeing, that employ 

Her unloved forces blindly, without joy; 

Nor those whose hands and crude delights 
obey 

The old brute passion to hunt down and 
slay; 

But rather as children of one common birth, 

Discerning in each natural fruit of earth 

Kinship and bond with this diviner clay. 

Let us be with her wholly at all hours, 

With the fond lover’s zest, who is content 

If his ear hears, and if his eve but sees; 

So shall we grow like her in mould and bent, 

Our bodies stately as her blessed trees, 

Our thoughts as sweet and sumptuous as her 
flowers.” 


M??™ Tappan Wright is the wife of 
Professor John Henry Wright, of 
Harvard, and it is thus that she writes about 
the higher education for women in her latest 
novel, ‘‘The Tower”: 

“Men can not teach women and retain 
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their self-respect,’ she makes one of her 
professorial characters say. “It is morally 
disintegrating! Women emanate a spiritual 
X-ray to which no man—not even one en- 
cased in triple armor—can expose himself. 
* * * How can you expect to come out from 
those—those emotional greenhouses [the 
girls’ schools] fit fiber for the society of any 
wholesome, sane, good, common-sense wom- 
an? Those girls—those miserable moon- 
faced, sheep-eyed girls! They make every- 
thing personal, from the binomial theorem 
to the Punic wars; they weep if they can’t 
remember the answers, and expect you to 
stop and take up their individual problems 
when the class is dismissed; they—but the 
subject is one which should not be discussed ! 
There is not a man of you here that doesn’t 
agree with me. The place for the ordinary 
school girl is a-—is a nunnery! Shakespeare 
knew !” 

As Mrs. Wright put the words in the 
mouth of her hero, of whom she manifestly 
approves, and as she caused no other charac- 
ter to gainsay him, it is safe to suppose that 
she expresses through this medium the opin- 
ion she really holds—which is also, per- 
haps, the opinion that represents a consen- 
sus of conviction on the part of some of the 
faculty of the leading colleges. It is diffi- 
cult to tell precisely what she means to im- 
ply by saying that the subject is one which 
can not be discussed. Every reader will be 
able to call to mind a goodly company of 
college women who can be discussed in all 
their actions, moods, purposes and meanings 
to the credit of the critic and the glory of 
the protagonist. It may be suggested—quite 
frankly in the way of argumentative retali- 
ation—that college women must be curiosi- 
ties indeed if they can excel in pettiness, 
stupid secretiveness and smallness of spirit 
the non-college women who figure in “The 
Tower,” and who, presumably, represent 
true femininity and charm to the author. 
For making a mountain out of a molehill, 
exhibiting morbid egotism, and interfering 
with the sane and natural course of things, 
these women are unrivaled. If they had 
taken a little more interest in the Punic 
wars, and a degree less in their neighbors’ 
affairs, the community—let us hope it was 
not meant to typify Cambridge—would have 
been a better and happier place than it was, 
as represented in Mrs. Wright’s inept novel. 
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SIR GEORGE DARWIN 


T is not an invariable rule that the sons of 
distinguished fathers bear witness in their 
lives to the excellence of their breeding; but 
a fine example of such continuance of family 
power is shown in the Darwins. Charles 
Darwin had four sons, Francis, George, 
Horace and Leonard. The eldest took a 
course in medicine, but did not practise it. 
He became his father’s assistant, and later 
his father’s biographer and literary exec- 
utor. He has written extensively upon the 
physiology of plants, and is foreign secre- 
tary of the Royal Society. The second son, 
now a baronet, is Plumian professor of as- 
tronomy and experimental philosophy at 


Cambridge. He has inherited much of his 
father’s power of original experimentation, 
and has written on such subjects as periodic 
orbits, the mechanical condition of a swarm 
of meteorites, the tides, and kindred phe- 
nomena in the solar system, tidal friction on 
the earth and moon, et cetera, et cetera. He 
was a wrangler and prizeman at college, is 
now president of the British Astronomical 
Association, and a member of the Council of 
Meteorological Office. Horace Darwin, the 
third son, who is chairman of the Cambridge 
Scientific Instrument Company, assists Sir 
George in his work. The youngest of Charles 
Darwin’s sons is Major Leonard Darwin, 
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who has brought to the service his geograph- 
ical training. He has served on several sci- 
entific expeditions, and as member of Parlia- 
ment, and is the author of books on bimetal- 
lism and municipal trade. 


Photograph by Arthur Hewit, N.Y. 
ROBERT COLLIER 


Owner and directing genius of Collier's Weekly 


'T is difficult to associate the idea of death 

with certain people; and there are cities 
so gay, so gallant, so insouciant, that to 
think of them under a cloud of disaster is 
well nigh an impossibility. This is the case 
with San Francisco. The spirit of Forty-nine 
has never been eradicated from her. She 
has never taken life too seriously. She has 
developed a magnificent ambition, but she 
never was of a mind to have all work and no 
play. With the sun forever shining upon her 
hills and her lovely bay, with her great line 
of wharves teeming with men from countries 
far and curious, with her settlements of 
aliens, her precipitous streets, her quality of 
expectancy and kill-care, she has been, un- 


questionably, the most debonnaire city in the 
Union. To think of her was to think of the 
wharves with their strange spicy odors, of 
her gardens of roses, of her love of the the- 
ater and the brilliantly-lighted night streets, 
which inspired her people to a Latin-like 
gaiety. The breezes swept from ocean to 
bay and purified her thoroughfares; gold 
seemed always to be plentiful, and no one 
appeared to be in hopeless poverty. If one 
was poor to-day, one might fare better on 


~the morrow! A gambler’s optimism infected 


even the most discouraged, once he set foot 
in her streets. And now, swiftly, doom has 
come. The solid earth has failed, fire has 
devastated—the elements have wrought pri- 
mordial destruction. The achievements of 
busy, eager, hopeful years are swept out of 
existence. The San Franciscans, so proud, 
so ingenious, so hospitable and so prosper- 
ous, are bowed as with an ancient Job-like 
grief. They have a right to their sacred 
lamentations; they are entitled to indulge, 
for a time, an epic despair. There is a cer- 
tain medicine in noble sorrow, and it sits 
better on the wounded spirit than the ficti- 
tious lightness. Yet the despair will be brief. 
The rebound of a young and elate spirit, 
such as dwells in that great though stricken 
City of the West, must come. Expectancy is 
a vital part of her, and this, the first great 
sorrow of her history, can not make her old. 
That “gray disastrous morn” which saw San 
Francisco changed, as by the stroke of some 
hideous Afrit’s enchantment, from a happy 
city to one of blood and tears, is not to be 
forgotten, but it will not overcome the in- 
trinsic gallantry of the place. 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


“Beyond this place of wrath and tears, 
Looms but the horror of the shade; 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid.” 


It is characteristic of Americans that they 
fight as long as they have power to do so. 
The catastrophe that might have driven the 
citizens of one of the old world fatalistic 
cities fleeing with prayers and tears to a 
place of safety found the San Franciscans 
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fighting for their property and their homes. 
Their disaster had not yet become a realiza- 
tion before a committee of safety was or- 
ganized, martial law established and relief 
undertaken. The fight against the flames 
was valorous if futile. And the courage with 
which this great grief and loss is faced is 
still the robust and indomitable spirit of 
forty-nine! May it never grow less! May 
the city of the Argonauts be built again in 
beauty! As no word or set of words can put 
a measure to such grief as San Francisco. 
has known, so no word or no set of words 
can indicate the loftiness of the pride, or the 
extremity of the need which will cause her 
to arise from it. If in nature lies the meas- 
ureless power of destruction, in man’s spirit 
is the eternal ability of construction, and 
man is never worthier of the name or of his 
destiny than when he brings triumph out of 
defeat. 


N educational enthusiast went to see a 


play called “Lincoln,” and he came 
away imbued with the idea that it would be 
an excellent move on the part of a manager 
to present a cycle of American plays, cut 
after this pattern, and all revivifying crises 
in our history. The play in question is writ- 
ten and acted by Benjamin Chapin; all told, 
it is a dignified presentation of a close- 
studied character-portrait of-the President 
during war time. When Lincoln comes upon 
the stage, when Stanton follows, so faithful 
the detail in dress and speech that one feels 
a momentary shock at the lifelikeness. But 
the four acts, compressed, form nothing but 
a sketch, after all. Without detracting from 
the commendable way in which Mr. Chapin 
retains the real dignity and color of a stage 
Lincoln, we do not feel “Lincoln” to be a 
moving drama. The educational enthusiast 
scouted the idea; he thought history was 
moving; he named Shakespeare’s historical 
plays, notably ‘“‘Henry V”; he mentioned the 
one of those plays least dramatic—almost a 
monologue—set in pageantry. Our heroes 
were men of the soil; they did not speak 
heroics. Place them in dramas, and we have 
spectacular. For there was little opportunity 
of displaying private passions playing upon 
public welfare; in foreign countries, life, 
love and death—the whole gamut of a man’s 
or woman’s emotions—could become entan- 
gled in the life of a nation. Some day an 
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American Shakespeare may write an histor- 
ical drama, but until the time comes when 
our hero can be placed in a poetic frame 
worthy of our idealizing, we prefer to have 
our history, without picturing our great men. 
The difference between “Lincoln” and “Se- 
cret Service” is that in the latter an exciting 
story is told at the same time that all the 
atmosphere of war is aroused, while in the 
former one is made to feel that the author is 
following biography faithfully and nothing 
more. The thing that saved Mr. Chapin’s 
“Lincoln” was the fact that Lincoln himself 
was a man of infinite humor and sadness. 


HOUGH Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s “Miz- 

pah” did not long hold the stage as an 
“acted drama,” all who care for the inherent 
dignity of a poet are immensely grateful to 
the powers theatrical for having put the 
piece on. It so superbly vindicates Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s claim to an honorable place in the 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


world of letters! Whether from choice or 
necessity, this writer has lately appeared to 
be degrading her birthright. The “yellows” 
constantly flaunt her contributions; and 
though these are always found to be full of 
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good sense, when read, the manner of their 
presentation is such as to prejudice the best 
readers against everything bearing Mrs. 
Wilcox’s name. But “Mizpah” has changed 
all that. The woman who could write the 
verses of that play is a poet indeed, and as 
such we must bare the head to her, no matter 
how many “poems of passion” she turns out 
per month, no matter how much trite ‘‘ad- 
vice to other people’s sons and daughters” 
she produces per day. For not only does 
“Mizpah” treat scriptural material with de- 
cided dramatic intelligence, but it also gives 
us a convincing picture of life in ancient 
Persia, and shows with animating realism 
life as it was lived in the palace of the 
“Great King.” Yet, after all, the verse was 
the thing. Well fitted in every case to the 
theme, the lines ran smoothly, even melodi- 
ously, and at times there came a quatrain of 
real exaltation. The story of the play is, of 
course, that of Esther, the Jewish maiden, 
who captivated the heart of the Persian king 
Ahasuerus. In a moonlit garden which 
readily lends itself to music and poetry there 
passes one love scene of such exquisite qual- 
ity that one need not apologize for naming 
it in the same breath with the balcony scene 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” or that moment in 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” when the Lover Born 
lends magical words to speed poor Chris- 
tian’s wooing. Says Ahasucrus to Esther: 


“With each passing hour 
Thou dost reveal new beauties to my mind. 
Yea, thou art like 
The heavens at early evening, when we see 
A single star and then a brighter star, 
And then a cluster, till upon the night 
Unfolds the glory of the firmament. 
To watch thee, Esther, and to study thee, 
To love thee and to know thee as thou art, 
Is occupation for a man’s whole life— 
Aye, occupation for eternity; 
He needs no heaven who dwells on earth 
with thee.” 


Afterward, when the king thinks Esther 
does not fully return his love, he says: 


“Thou wouldst have me go— 
So soon thy heart hath wearied?” 


To which the Jewish maiden replies in 
this fine bit of lvrical passion: 


“Say not so! 
My heart is bursting with its love for thee! 
{Takes his hand and places it upon her 
heart. } 
Canst thou not feel its fervor? But great 
men 
Need wiser guidance than a woman’s heart; 
My pride in thee is equal to my love, 
And I would have thee greater than thou 
art— 
Aye, greater than all other men on earth— 
Though forced long years to feed my hun- 
gry heart 
On food of memories and wine of tears, 
Contented would I be did I but know 
That thou wert winning glory and renown.” 


A PARIS cart, recklessly driven, put out 
the cunning brains of Professor Pierre 
Curie, the discoverer of radium. Thus has 
ended a life modest, yet brilliant, useful and 
consecrated; happy, yet in a way humble. 
Professor Curie and his wife, who stood 
equal to him in scientific experiment and 
achievement, have known a quiet and ardu- 
ous life. They first became acquainted as 
master and pupil at a municipal working: 
class laboratory, where Madame Curie— 
then Miss Skidowska—was studying because 
she could not afford to pay tuition at one of 
the higher class schools. So intelligent was 
the interest in science of this young woman 
that Professor Curie begged her to become 
his assistant in the laboratory, and soon 
after madc her his wife. Madame Curie had 
been interested for some time in the discov- 
eries of Henry Becquerel concerning some 
as yet unclassified intrinsic illuminating 
power in certain metals, and she and her 
husband for six years lived in poverty while 
they pursued their investigations of what 
they called the Becquerel rays. In 1898 
their long and concentrated labor met with 
its reward and recognition. They had dis- 
covered that marvelous example of conserved 
energy known as radium, a discovery which 
they hope may vet revolutionize the lighting 
systems of the world. Immediately Monsieur 
and Madame Curie were placed among the 
leading scientists of their time. In 1903 
they were awarded the Nobel prize for 
chemistry, and Madame Curie was given 
twelve thousand dollars from the Osiris 
prize of France. These industrious and hap- 
pily-mated scientists continued to live mod- 
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A GROUP OF PHILANTHROPISTS 


First row right to left: President Eliot, of Harvard; Andrew Carnegie; Booker T. Washington: Robert C. Ogden; George 
T. MacAneny, Ex-President Civic Association of America. Second row right to left: President Frissell, 
of Hampton Institute, leader in Indian education; Rev. Lyman Abbott; J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
a millionaire who gives his time to work among the poor 
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estly and to pursue their studies undisturbed 
by their fame. Their experiments with 
radium have never ceased. Oblivious to so- 
ciety, to fame, to display, their laboratory 
was their world, their sympathetic compan- 
ionship as the bread of their spirits. Now, 
suddenly, the mild, gentle, deferential little 
man whose brain was compact of knowledge 
is put out, as a candle is put out, by a 
wretched Paris cab, which is—save and ex- 
cept, always, a Paris fiacre—the most men- 
acing vehicle yet invented. 


OHN Alexander Dowie, known to his 
sometime adherents as Elijah III, or 
possibly even as Moses II, has come, it 
would seem, to the end of his tether. This 
curiously aggressive Australian landed at 
San Francisco in 1888 with one hundred 
dollars in his pocket. He was endowed with 
a diseased egotism and was minus a sense of 
humor. He wanted to play some sort of a 
réle, and he desired a larger company of 
supernumeraries than any mimic stage could 
give him. Besidcs, there was something re- 
ligious in his histrionic make-up. He was 
somewhat of a visionary; he possessed an 
abnormal astuteness, and his grandiose ideas 
dominated him. So he went into the prophet 
business. This has always attracted atten- 
tion since the world began. Sometimes it has 
culminated in martyrdom, oftener in mere 
fiasco, and now and then in glory. If Dowie 
had stumbled upon some country of blacks 
and had assumed kingship over them, he 
could, with his voice, his whiskers and his 
magnetic personal currents, have had them 
kowtowing before him as long as he lived. 
But he did almost as well here in “practical” 
America, for he struck it at a time when free 
thinking and “the higher criticism” had done 
much to upset the denominational churches. 
The denominations have become too liberal 
in thought and too democratic in government 
to suit a certain variety of human beings. So 
Dowie undertook to provide a new revela- 
tion. In 1890 he reached Chicago and set up 
a Divine Healing Mission. He healed the 
sick, made the blind to see, gave the halt 
their original power and straightness, cured 
the drunkard, and looked more apostolic 
than Saint Peter in a stained-glass window. 
He was as sensational as a yellow journal, 
as coarse as “Rabelais,” as denunciatory as 
his predecessors, the Old Testament proph- 
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_ ets, as slangy as Checkers, as magnificent as 


an East Indian potentate, and as magnetic 
as a battery. His voice was beautiful, his 
beard a marvel, his power of rising to his 
impudent réle nothing short of genius. Fol- 
lowers flocked to him. He established a bank 
and a newspaper, held meetings in many 
parts of the city, magnetized, bullied, in- 
spired, dazzled and cajoled the people. He 
had a huge capacity for life. If he had hate 
and fraud and blasphemy in his composition, 
he had pity, too, and real belief in prayer 
and in the immanence of God. Like many 
crusaders, he was a grotesque. His exaggera- 


. tions were partly sincere and partly a pose. 


He did not know himself where the true in 
him ended and the sham began. If he had 
been a little more emphasized he would have 
been in the mad-house. As it was, he was a 
lesser Mahomet, a fragmentary Brigham 
Young—an amateur prophet, trying on a 
misfit reincarnation. As time went on and 
his power grew, he conceived the idea of 
founding a city, Zion the second—founding 
it on the rock of—Dowie. It was built in a 
beautiful spot. He instituted factories and a 
college, made community rules, tried pater- 
nalism to its full, and brought about him a 
community which he estimated at ten thou- 
sand, but which was, probably, about half 
that number. It is said that he has misap- 
propriated funds, but if that be so, he has 
undergone a change of nature. Business 
men having no sympathy whatever with his 
absurd pretenses have borne witness to his 
integrity and unusual fairness and gener- 
osity. He would refuse to take advantage of 
a technicality, for example, even when it 
was to his loss to play the fairer part. He 
has carried his propaganda broadcast, and 
has been in a condition of spiritual drunken- 
ness, induced partly by his own exuberance 
and partly by the adulation of his followers. 
Besotted with vanity as he was, he would 
have been impossible had he not possessed 
some of the better characteristics of a patri- 
arch. His constructive ability was so great 
that others gave up the control of their own 
destiny with relief, putting everything— 
their material and spiritual welfare—in the 
hands of this eager prophet, who braced up 
their timorous individuality with the com- 
munity idea, and offered to make all right 
for them in the great hereafter. But he grew 
old. He had a stroke of paralysis. His 
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Richard Harding Davis at rehearsal with Raymond Hitchcock 


judgment failed. Like other patriarchs, he 
desired to increase his importance by a 
polygamous home. It was all very well to 
have the impersonal loyalty of men, but 
much better to have the personal devotion of 
women. His wife, who had followed him 
step by step up the ladder to his ridiculous 
eminence, turned against him. So did his 
son. A new man—once his disciple—has 
usurped Dowie’s place. Now they are ac- 
cusing Dowie of being false to his trust, of 
misusing the community money, and—un- 
kindest cut of all—of having had a battery 
concealed under his prophet’s robes when he 
administered his magnetic healing. It’s al- 
ways pleasant to break a lance for a man 
when he is down, and one may say with the 
utmost emphasis that it takes something 
more than a battery concealed under a black 
satin robe and a cataract of rippling silvery 
whiskers to do what Dowie did! It takes the 
eye of the hypnotist, the conviction of the 


mystic, the assumption of the leader, to do 
all this. He has been a faker, has Dowie, 
but let no man say that he was a little faker. 
He ought to have had a drop more of the 
histrionic, a shred less of the practical. Then 
he would have relinquished his financial re- 
sponsibilities and gone up in a chariot of 
fire, or dissolved himself in a vat of quick- 
lime, or wandered, vision-mad, into the 
mountains! It could have been contrived 
some way, with the result that the man who 
is now old, pitiable and droll might have at- 
tained to a fantastic immortality. As it is, 
Elijah III is now a blubbering, shuddering, 
irascible, noisy old man who alternately 
swears vengeance and weeps for the torpor 
of a Mexican ranch, where sunshine and 
oblivion have their way all the year long. 


i lees complaint frequently is made by 
amateur dramatic companies that plays 
adapted for their uses, and having any sin- 
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cerity or charm, are difficult if not impos- 
sible to procure. Particularly is this com- 
plaint made by the dramatic societies of set- 
tlement houses, where the social questions of 
the day receive close study, and where a 
poetic or dramatic presentation of such mat- 
ters is desired. Unable to enact the great 
dramas of Ibsen, Sudermann or Haupt- 
mann, or too diffident to attempt them, they 
wish, nevertheless, to offer to their studious 
audiences plays of significance. It has been 
with a sense of peculiar appreciation, there- 
fore, that the young people of Hull House, 
' Chicago, have turned their attention to ““The 
Three Gifts,” a short labor play by Miss 
Florence Converse. This play, requiring but 
four actors, was presented several times un- 
der the auspices of a trade union league, 
and to audiences of a very interesting and 
diverse character. The actors were persons 
of uncommon amateur talent, and they en- 
tered with extraordinary sympathy into the 
portrayal of a drama which easily might 
have been a chapter from their own lives. 
Miss Converse first wrote her “Three Gifts” 
in the form of a story; later she dramatized 
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it, with so much success that it is likely to 
prove an enduring favorite with settlement 
dramatic societies. The scene is that of a 
tenement room—at once kitchen and living 
room. The characters are, first, an old Irish 
granny, who sees portents in the coals, des- 
tiny in the tea grounds, and who holds as 
intimate communion with the dead as with 
the living—at least on All Souls’ Night, 
which has preceded the day of the play; sec- 
ond, her two granddaughters, working girls 
both; one deep, poetical and passionate by 
nature, the other light-hearted, unconscious- 
ly selfish, yet loyal and affectionate; third, a 
young man, the lover of the light-hearted 
girl. Hugh, the lover, is a conductor on a 
street car, and he and his fraternity are on 
a strike. For several days the cars have not 
run. The younger girl, who is Hugh’s sweet- 
heart, has walked five miles from her shop to 
her home. Bridget, the other girl, is out of 
work and is at home with her granny. The 
depth and capacity for sorrow and love of 
Bridget’s heart is revealed by some heart- 
poetry she has written and which she reads 
to the old Celt, who knows true poetry when 
she hears it. The girls have a dispute about 
the rights and wrongs of the strike, about 
responsibility for life, and similar topics, 
when a street car is heard buzzing along the 
hitherto quiet street. The girls fly to the 
window, when the chair-chained granny 
shrieks to them not to open the shutter, that 
death is without—the dead have told her, 
the embers and the tea grounds have said it. 
The girls obey, and at that moment shots are 
heard. The next moment Hugh is in the 
room, and from the instant of his entrance 
the sense of fate which has been apparent 
from the speaking of the first line seems to 
culminate. That he is a man with blood guilt 
on his hands is felt at once. He has, in fact, 
killed the scab driver of the car, and has 
escaped. Bridget and granny, both endowed 
on that occasion with ultra-comprehension, 
feel the truth. The conversation is taken up 
about the strike, about life in America, its 
conditions, and its outlook. The younger 
girl and Hugh are on one side, Bridget on 
another. Granny seems lifted above all 
transitory conditions. She is as menacing 
and murky as the woman of Endor. At 
length she tells them of a dream, and of one 
who came bringing gifts, and she says she is 
told to bestow these gifts upon Hugh and 
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Bridget and the other girl. So to the light- 
hearted girl she gives the gift of words, to 
Hugh the gift of acts, to Bridget the gift of 
a true lover’s heart. This Bridget knows she 
has, for she loves Hugh in secret, as granny 
has surmised. The conversation deepens and 
intensifies, and reaches its spiritual climax 
when Bridget explains that the scabs have 
the essence of right with them because of 
their martyrdom, whereas the unions fail be- 
cause they are the oppressors. She makes 
Hugh understand her meaning, and with his 
gift of action upon him he goes out to give 
himself up—to be martyr to his idea, to sac- 
rifice himself to his principles. The young 
sweetheart breaks into eloquent lamenta- 
tions. She has and to the end will have her 
gift of words. Bridget, whose love is the 
deepest of all, sits silent, though her sister 
is broken-hearted and the secret lover of her 
soul gone to his doom. She has the gift of 
the true lover’s heart. She has made him a 
good man—she has caused him to attain to 
martyrdom. And she has served the cause of 
labor and of right-doing. It may be a subtle 
point, but it is not so subtle that it did not 
move to tears and full comprehension audi- 
ences of working people. It is poetry before 
it is anything, but it is poetry of the sort 
that teaches its lesson, too. 


PUscH has started something new in 
book reviewing. Here it is: 


“It was a gentle lady and her name was 
Alice Brown, 

And she wrote a charming story of a small 
New England town; 

Her publisher was Constable, that enterpris- 
ing thing, 

But it isn’t of her publisher I’m going for 
to sing. 


“She called her story ‘Paradise,’ and told of 
simple folk 

Who loved and smiled and suffered and bent 
to duty’s yoke, 

Of Malory and Barbara (who in the end was 
Nick’s) ; 

And books like these will cost you (net) ex- 
actly four-and-six.” 


HO would have supposed that the day 
would come when Owen Wister, the 
swaggerer, the cracker of Western jokes, the 
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MABEL W. DANIELS 


provoker of Homeric laughter, would be 
mentioned with propriety in the same breath 
with Mrs. Gaskill and Mrs. Deland? How- 
ever difficult of supposition, the thing has 
come to pass. ‘Lady Baltimore,” Mr. Wis- 
ter’s latest novel, a pretty story of Charles- 
ton, may be compared to “Cranford” or 
“Old Chester Tales.” Lady Baltimore does 
not, as at first blush might be supposed, re- 
fer to some “‘gallant lady,” but to a cake—a 
delicious, expensive, exclusive cake, made 
and eaten by the wistful, haughty, touching 
and slightly ridiculous feminine aristocracy 
in “Kings Port.” It is too much to say that 
Mr. Wister has the delicacy of touch or the 
restraint of style which characterizes the 
ladies with whose work his has been com- 
pared. Neither of them, it is presumable, 
would refer to a “prismatic life” or “the 
yellow rich”; neither would they permit 
their lady characters to smoke cigarettes; 
but both might have chosen the subject that 
he did, and both would have taken fine de- 
light in the traditions and whimsies of the 
group of high-bred, reminiscent persons 
among whom his hero—bent on a search for 
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ancestors—found himself. As for the cake, 
it seems the pity of pities that its formula, 
like that of the proprietary medicines, should 
be a secret. 


UTHORS who are teachers are not un- — 


common—witness Myra Kelly, Stanley 
Hall and Brander Matthews; authors who 
are painters are also occasionally to be 
found—witness Hopkinson Smith and Ken- 
yon Cox. But, up to the present, authors 
who are composers are really rare. For this 
reason Miss Mabel W. Daniels, of Boston, is 
distinctly to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced in the same year such an admirably 
written book as ‘‘An American Girl in Mu- 
nich” and several compositions which lead- 
ing musical clubs throughout the country are 
eagerly producing. One of the reviewers of 
“An American Girl” observed that there 
are in this book many pages which show 
that Miss Daniels thinks for herself and has 
an individual unconventional expression. 
The songs likewise reflect this. A suite which 
has to do with Damascus breathes the very 
fragrance of the East, and is full of rhythms 
and modulations suggestive of Byzantine 
and Syrian associations. ‘Before the King” 
one of these songs is called, and in its words, 
music and accompaniment one feels alter- 
nately the corroding bitterness and the spe- 
cious joy of a dancing girl who smiles and 
pirouettes with an aching heart. Miss Dan- 
iels is, of course, especially fortunate in 
having the literary gift which enables her to 
write her own words. That she feels the 
words and music together is plain from the 
integral art-work which marks her produc- 
tions. Here we have songs whose melodic 
themes and harmonic texture furnish a 
faithful musical illustration of the thought 
embodied ir, the poetic lines. And as in 
Strauss’ work, so in Miss Daniels’—the song 
with its words and melody is inextricably 
bound up with the accompaniment, both 
tempo, key and expression being brought 
into exquisite harmony with the character of 
the sentence. Inasmuch as Miss Daniels is 
still very young, there is reason to believe 
that she may one day give us not only the 
“musical novel” of many hopes, but also a 
distinctively American opera of large stim- 
ulus and scope. While a student in Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, she wrote two operettas 
for women’s voices, and a year ago she 
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turned out another for production by the 
Vincent Club of Boston—an organization of 
society girls bound together for the support 
of the hospital which memorializes the old 
Boston Museum favorite. The Thursday 
Morning Musical Club, whose membership 
embraces all the best-known musical people 
of Boston, has also produced some of Miss 
Daniels’ part songs, and not a little interest 
of a flattering nature has recently been ex- 
pressed by composers of note in an orches- 
tral suite of three movements which she has 
still in manuscript. One thing of particular 
interest in Miss Daniels’ career up to date is 
the fact that, though she is primarily a mu- 
sician, she has enjoyed the “higher educa- 
tion” and refuses to repudiate its value. A 
lot of nonsense is being talked in these days 
of the harm which college training does 
girls. There have even been essayists to as- 
sert quite seriously that a knowledge of 
Greek and higher mathematics must kill the 
creative impulse in ‘the woman-mind. (Just 
why this should be more true of women than 
of men they do not vouchsafe to say.) Miss 
Daniels proves in her own person the soph- 
istry of this whole claim. At Radcliffe she 
acquitted herself so well that she was gradu- 
ated with honors, yet all the while she was 
studying singing and composing. Immedi- 
ately upon leaving college she pursued a 
course with George W. Chadwick, after 
which she had her year in Munich under 
Ludwig Thuille. Since then she has been de- 
voting herself to serious composition. And 
neither in her book, her music. nor her per- 
sonality does one feel the weight of her 
Harvard degree. 


[ects Otto Weininger’s ontological 
indictment of “the human female” has, 
since its translation into English, attained to 
swift celebrity and will, no question, be re- 
garded by some persons—particularly the 
German scientists—as a substantial contri- 
bution to scientific theory. Women, Doctor 
Weininger affirms, “are not; they are noth- 
ing.” They have no existence, no essence. 
They do not think. They have “henids” 
merely, instead of thoughts. They are with- 
out any relation to God, that is to say, with- 
out relation to an idea; they can not be 
moral or its opposite. Mathematically speak- 
ing, woman has no sign. She reflects merely 
—is the moon to the masculine sun; she is 
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purposeless, non-logical, non-ethical; with- 
out meaning, and minus comprehension save 
through her husband and children. “Wom- 
an,” declares Doctor Weininger, “is un- 
truthful. An animal has just as little meta- 
physical reality as the actual woman, but it 
can not speak, and consequently it does not 


lie. In order to speak the truth, one must be — 


something. Truth is dependent on an exist- 
ence, and only that can have a relation to an 
existence which is in itself something. The 
cognition-impulse is in the end identical with 
the desire for immortality. Any one who ob- 
jects to a statement without having realized 
it, any one who gives outward acquiescence 
without the inner affirmation—such persons, 
like woman, have no real existence, and must 
of necessity lie. So that woman always lies. 
Women, it appears, have no characteristics; 
their peculiarity consists in having no char- 
acteristics at all; the complexity and terrible 
mystery about women comes to this; it is this 
which makes them above and beyond man’s 
understanding—man, who always wants to 
get to the heart of things.”” Doctor Wein- 
inger has forestalled all argument by mak- 
ing it clear that a female human may con- 
tain a certain degree of maleness. If she de- 
sires emancipation, if she originates, devises, 
computes, competes, selects, experiences, 
that is not the female in her, but the male. 
If, for example, any woman should consci- 
entiously and logically undertake to combat 
Doctor Weininger, thus exhibiting thought, 
she would prove by that very act that she 
was not all female, but partly male, for as a 
female she can, as said before, think only in 
henids—that is to say, in echo thoughts, or 
shadow thoughts, in which feeling and 
thinking are identical. It is unnecessary to 
say that Doctor Emil Reich considers Wein- 
inger a genius—Doctor Reich, who regards 
American women as monsters, unsexed and 
tyrannical! Doctor Weininger, it will be re- 
called, found nothing to compensate him for 
the discovery of the secret of “the complex- 
ity and terrible mystery” of woman, and at 
twenty-three arrested the too great activity 
of his disturbed consciousness with a sui- 
cide’s bullet. He had begun life as a Jew, 
but, illogically enough, as it would appear, 
he became a follower of one of the most 
feminine of men, Jesus of Nazareth—with 
Whom thought and feeling were united in a 
mystic and inseparable relationship. All 
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things with Him were measured by their re- 
lation to the soul—that is to say, to the seat 
of feeling. He understood the wistful heart 
of woman and interpreted it aright. He, 
though an Oriental, recognized the God- 
mind, present in all human beings, and be- 
lieved in its power to dominate matter, cast 
out “devils,” and to bring joy and “emanci- 
pation.” It was emancipation of a kind 
which Doctor Weininger might not have un- 
derstood, but it has served women well. Had 
he realized the close relation between the 
apotheosis of women and the Christian re- 
ligion, would he have espoused the latter? 


Fee educators in departing this life leave 
behind them a greater body of genuine 
mourners than did Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler, of Harvard, who died in April, and 
few leave behind them more lasting memo- 
ries of good accomplished and of help given 
when it was needed. Professor Shaler was 
of Kentucky birth, but he spent the greater 
part of his life within the shadow of Har- 
vard University. Like his father before him, 
he was a graduate of that institution, emerg- 
ing as a bachelor of science in 1862. Young 
Shaler immediately returned to Kentucky 
and enlisted in the Federal army, serving in 
various capacities on different generals’ 
staffs and winning distinction everywhere. 
Much of his military service was performed 
within the borders of his native state, which 
he never ceased to love. And, by the way, 
he wrote a history of Kentucky for the 
American Commonwealth series. I] health 
compelled his resignation from the army 
about a year before the close of the war, 
and immediately he was appointed instructor 
in paleontology. After five years he was 
made full professor. This position he held 
till his death. Always advanced and pro- 
gressive in his ideas, he had to use his utmost 
tact to prevent his Darwinianism from of- 
fending the great Agassiz; but on the lat- 
ter’s death, Shaler got a free hand, and there 
were no objections to his promulgation of 
that theory. About fifteen years ago he took 
charge, as dean, of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and the remarkable success of that 
institution is largely due to his personality 
and efforts. Under his supervision it has 
become one of the leading scientific schools 
of the world. 

As a lecturer he was unique, and the new- 
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ness and the originality of his lectures made 
them one of the most popular featurés of 
Harvard life. His remarkable fluency of 
speech, his wide command of language, his 
daring impromptu coinage of expressive 
words and phrases, his interspersed wit and 
erudition, his anecdote and humor all perti- 


nent to the subject made his discourses the | 


delight of all who heard him. 

Hundreds of students were aided by him 
in more ways than one. His purse, his time 
and his learning were always at the service 
of the needy or the worthy, and more than 
one undergraduate has looked up from a 
sick bed in wonder to find the Professor of 
Geology sitting at his side. 

As a writer he is known by a long list of 
books pertaining principally to geology and 
its allied sciences. But his sympathies were 
wider than his science, as those who have 
read his books, “The Neighbor,” “The Citi- 
zen” and “The Individual,” can testify. 


[* three years Mr. Richard Mansfield is 
going to retire. So he says. Yet we do not 
have to wait, however far off or near that 
time may be, to say that, in the present, he 
has done more for the American stage than 
any other living player. While we are the- 
orizing about our national theaters, he is, by 
actual practice, accomplishing pioneer work. 
What prompted him to mount Moliére’s 
“The Misanthrope” last year? Surely not 
financial gain, for the play could never at- 
tract in the same way as does “A Parisian 
Romance,” “Beau Brummel,” or “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” It was Mr. Mansfield’s 
strong desire to contribute something to the 
history of the stage. In the same way he has 
been moved again this year. His version of 
Schiller’s “Don Carlos” is full of interest, 
however much it may be criticized as an act- 
ing play. Modern audiences have slight pa- 
tience with long speeches, intricate asides, 
dry history or philosophy. But there are 
moments when Mr. Mansfield acts with all 
the fire in his being; over the dead body of 
his friend, the Marquis of Posa, Don Carlos 
is himself again. We say that because often 
Mr. Mansfield fails to identify himself with 
his réle. Though long drawn out, the play is 
of sufficient interest to carry the scenes. 
Years ago, when the great American trage- 
dian Cooke was in the ascendency, he pre- 
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sented a version of “Don Carlos,’ and it 
failed immediately. The Spanish prince, as 
pictured by the German poet, is a pathetic 
figure, a weak likeness of Hamlet, with none 
of the broad thought and feeling of that 
character. But there is romance in the story, 
and it would be popular were it a fast-mov- 
ing drama, with dash and little pause. If so, 
however, it would not be Schiller. Mr. Mans- 
field is playing this piece because of great 
intent and purpose. It is strange that his 
most popular play, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” should be the one he least likes— 
and that because of its theatric tendencies. 
There are certain spiritual effects denied the 
stage; once externalized, and they become 
cheap, and the beauty is no more in them; it 
is the difference between sunlight and lime- 
light. The psychology of ‘“‘The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” which is so closely knit to the strength 
of American life, is what makes Hawthorne’s 
novel incomparably great. But on the stage 
Hester Prynne’s soul drops from her, and 
Dimmesdale is lacking in the mental anguish 
of his sin. The poor opportunities may be 
due to poor dramatization; but the novel is 
not one to be pictured, since it is so intro- 
spective. Wherever psychology dominates, 
rather than action as consequent upon a 
mental mood, the difficulty is almost insur- 
mountable, unless overcome by skilful writ- 
ing. That is why, when Clyde Fitch and 
Mrs. Edith Wharton begin on a stage ver- 
sion of “The House of Mirth” they are go- 
ing to find a danger in cxternalizing too 
much of the story, thereby destroying the 
distinctness of character. 


M4208 Louis Livingston Seaman, whose 
keen book, “The Real Triumph of 
Japan,” has been published recently, has re- 
ceived many letters from physicians, sur- 
geons and army and navy men commending 
him for his stern arraignment of our ineffi- 
cient medical service in the army and navy. 
Major Seaman’s book is a comparétive study 
of Japanese army methods, and the dispas- 
sionate reader of the book is compelled to 
admit that we have much to learn in the 
matter of the sanitary conduct of an army 
from the Japanese. The author is leaving 
for South Africa to investigate the condition 
of the Boer colonies as they are under the 
dictatorship of England. 
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THE RISE OF ROMANTIC FICTION 
By Ashley H. Thorndike 


so many things in so many ways that it 

defies exact definition. But, applied to 
fiction, its general intention is clear enough, 
for it names one of the two great classes 
to which all stories may be assigned, two 
classes that seem to correspond to funda- 
mental esthetic instincts. When a child 
asks for a story, he demands either a true 
story, one that agrees with his own experi- 
ence, or a story that isn’t true, that takes 
him away from the actual into realms of 
fairies or pirates, or an Arden of candy trees 
and mountains of ice-cream. Thus we all 
ask either for a story that recalls our own 
daily circumstances and acquaintances, and 
we are for the time realists; or we ask for a 
story that takes us away from the course of 
every-day affairs into the realm of mystery 
and heroism, and we are for the time roman- 
ticists. The realistic novel, then, is likely to 


f | ‘HE word romantic has been applied to 


deal with commonplace events, with the pres- 
ent time, with familiar scenes, and with men 
and women of unheroic and unidealized 
traits; the romantic novel, with extraordi- 
nary events, a scene remote in time and 
place, and persons idealized by associations 
of rank, historical importance, or surprising 
vices or virtues. Any novel may indeed par- 
take of both sets of characteristics, but it 
must conform largely to one set or the other; 
and whenever fiction has strayed too decid- 
edly in one direction, it has usually been 
corrected by a sharp impulsion toward the 
other. The manifest danger of romantic fic- 
tion is that it will forsake all truth to life, 
that its mysteries and improbabilities will 
become utterly absurd and awake the ridi- 
cule of a Chaucer, a Cervantes, or a Jane 
Austen. But when romance is unhorsed and 
realism is in the saddle, there is a tendency 
to dwell on the trivial, unsavory or painful 
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things of life, and the cry for the noble, 
heroic and visionary is heard again in the 
land. 

In this paper we have to do with the fic- 
tion that was the outcome of the cry for 
romance which arose in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in protest against the rule of reason 
and common sense, of conventionality and 
contempt for the past. The term romanti- 
cism is, in fact, often extended to represent 
some or all of the various characteristics 
manifest in the literature of western Europe 
at the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Only two 
tendencies, however, in this period of intel- 
lectual and emotional ferment were of much 
importance in determining its fiction— 
Medievalism, which may be broadly inter- 
preted as an interest in all past times as well 
as the middle ages in particular, and a new 
interest in the thrilling and the supernat- 
ural, which has been aptly termed “the 
Renaissance of Wonder.” 

Signs of the growth of these tendencies 
can be traced far back into the century in 
the new interest in Spenser and in the grow- 
ing appreciation of Shakespeare, still con- 
demned for his ignorance of art, but excit- 
ing admiration for the wildness and sublim- 
ity of his genius; and both the scholarly and 
the literary curiosity in medieval manners 
and art found a notable representative in the 
poet Gray. The great novelists of the mid- 
dle of the century, however, Fielding, Rich- 
ardson and Smollet, wrote of their own age, 
unstirred by enthusiasm for the past or in- 
terest in the mysterious or awful. Not until 
the seventh decade of the century, distin- 
guished in France by the works of Rousseau 
and in Germany by Wieland’s translation of 
Shakespeare and Lessing’s criticism, did the 
Romantic Movement have a definite begin- 
ning in England. Then the epics of Ossian, 
Percy’s “Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” Chat- 
terton’s poems and Walpole’s “Castle of 
Otranto” all called men to an interest in the 
medieval past, and all had an important in- 
fluence on future narrative writing. The so- 
called poems of Ossian have long ceased to 
thrill, but their sophisticated and sentimen- 
talized adaptation of Celtic story into Mac- 
pherson’s bombastic prose started a delight 
in things wild, mysterious, grand, gloomy 
and ancient in men as unlike as Napoleon 
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and Scott. Percy’s “‘Reliques’” awakened a 
not less wide and a more lasting enthusiasm 
for the old ballads, an enthusiasm that first 
found poetic response in the precocious 
genius of Chatterton, already stimulated by 
his rummaging in the muniment room of St. 
Mary Redcliffe’s and by his scanty knowl- 
edge of Chaucer and other early English 
writers. Henceforth the ballads became the 
models and inspiration for poetic narrative; 
and the form gained a new art and the mid- * 
dle ages a new charm in the poems of Cole- 
ridge, Keats and Rossetti. 

More important in its influence on prose 
narrative was ‘The Castle of Otranto.” 
Walpole had for some time been interested 
in Gothic art, and had made a sham Gothic 
castle, with battlements, towers and winding 
staircases, out of his villa at Strawberry 
Hill. ‘I waked one morning,” he wrote to a 
friend, “from a dream, of which all I could 
recover was that I had thought myself in an 
ancient castle (a very natural dream ‘for a 
head filled, like mine, with Gothic story), 
and that, on the uppermost banister of a 
great staircase, I saw a gigantic hand in 
armor. In the evening I sat down and began 
to write, without knowing in the least what I 
intended to say or relate. The work grew on 
my hands. . . .” Thus his play castle, 
which occupied his mind even in his dreams, 
was the origin of a play romance of a castle 
haunted by gigantic armor and many super- 
natural portents and apparitions, and full 
of trap-doors, dark passages, creaking 
hinges, awful silences and pale moonlight. 
Crusaders, knights, monks, friars, nuns and 
heralds play their parts in a trite story 
which ends when the gigantic proprietor of 
the more than mortal armor demolishes the 
castle, ascends to heaven, and amid thunder 
peals proclaims the rightful heir, who ac- 
cepts the principality, but decides hence- 
forth to wrap his soul in melancholy. It is . 
an absurd and childish story, which excites 
only amusement to-day, but it was first read 
by an age thirsty for romance. Gray wrote 
from Oxford, ‘it makes some of us cry a 
little, and all in general afraid to go to bed 
o’ nights ;” and Warburton compared it with 
the works of the great dramatic writers in 
its power to purge the emotions through 
pity and terror. More intelligible is Wal- 
pole’s own claim that the book was “an at- 
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tempt to blend the two kinds of romance, the 
ancient and the modern.” He had, in fact, 
grafted some of the persons, scenes, inci- 
dents and marvels of medieval romance 
upon the stock of the novel, and thus given 
the modern romantic novel its origin. 

“The Castle of Otranto” was the first of a 
long series of “tales of terror.” Clara Reeve 
in her “Old English Baron” tried to reduce 
the utter impossibility of Walpole’s super- 
natural horrors to a degree of probability. 
Beckford found stimulus for his powerful 
imagination in Oriental scenes, and in 
“Vathek” produced the masterpiece of the 
type. In Mrs. Radcliffe the supernatural 
and medieval machinery, the mysteries of 
which she always carefully solves, was sup- 
plemented by much sentimentalizing, a great 
deal of description of scenery, and a new 
brand of heroes, pale, handsome, melancholy 
gentlemen with wild, impetuous tempera- 
ments and piercing eyes. Meanwhile the tale 
of terror, along with the ballad, had found 
welcome in Germany in the Sturm und 
Drang period, and returned to England with 
a German re-enforcement under the direc- 
tion of William Taylor and “Monk” Lewis. 
Lewis was incited by Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘““Mys- 
teries of Udolpho” to a novel, “The Monk,” 
which brought him fame at twenty, and 
which comprehended nearly all of the night- 
mare contrivances of his predecessors. Lew- 
is, who was an affable and imitative little 
man, henceforth busied himself in promoting 
the literature of ghosts and witches; and he 
had the honor of eliciting the aid of Scott, 
and, later, the interest of Byron and Shelley. 
Scott translated Biirger’s ‘‘Leonore” and 
Goethe’s tragedy of “Gétz von Berlich- 
ingen”; and Lewis’s acquaintance with 
Byron and Shelley resulted in Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s “Frankenstein.” Lewis’s own produc- 
tions were numerous and bad enough to have 
killed the fashion he catered to, but the tale 
of terror had astonishing vitality. It crossed 
the Atlantic, and in the closing years of the 
century gave incentive to the novels of 
Charles Brockden Brown. At home, in the 
novels of Godwin, it united with the revolu- 
tionary novel, and resulted in the really fine 
psychological studies of “Caleb Williams” 
and “St. Leon.” A little later its machinery, 
now creaking with age, received new vigor 
in a series of novels by an Irish clergyman, 
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Maturin. His “Melmouth the Wanderer” 
deals, like Lewis’s ‘Monk,’ with a hero who 
has sold himself to the devil, and the devil- 
haunted wanderer is conceived by an imag- 
ination that touches the springs of horror 
and awe with an intensity denied to most of 
his predecessors. 

Thus for fifty years this nightmare fiction 
ran its course, now united with a sentimen- 
tality greater than Richardson’s, now with 
the stir and storm of the revolutionary peri- 
od, now with the doctrines of its theorists; 
sometimes invested by genius with the power 
to thrill, again deteriorating into a medley 
of melodramatic mystifications. In none of 
its many representatives, only a few of the 
most prominent of which have been men- 
tioned here, did medieval manners or ideas 
receive more than the most superficial pres- 
entation; and in none was there more than 
a trace of interest in the historical past. The 
main contribution of the class was that, two 
centuries after Shakespeare, it made a place 
in literature again for the supernatural, the 
mysterious, and the terrible; and it thus pre- 
pared the way for their treatment by the 
finer art of Hawthorne and Stevenson. 

. During these fifty years there had been 
fiction of many other kinds besides the ter- 
rific, but little that had promise for romance. 


- Novels with a purpose, educational or revo- 


lutionary, abounded; and — Rousseauism, 
Wertherism and Godwinism all invaded fic- 
tion without adding much to its art. The 
comedy of manners, which Fielding had ex- 
tended into an epic presentation of life, 
found no followers worthy of him; but one 
offshoot of this type, the novel of domestic 
manners, attained merit in the novels of 
Fanny Burney, and something close to per- 
fection in those of Jane Austen. Miss Aus- 
ten was indeed the one realist of the time, 
and she was one of the first to laugh at the 
absurdities of the Radcliffian romance. An- 
other object of her satire, the excessive sen- 
timentality which had characterized fiction 
since the advent of ‘‘Pamela,” if not a requi- 
site of romance, was at least foreign to real- 
ism. A less ambiguous ally for romance ap- 
peared in the union of history and fiction 
attempted by Jane Porter. In her “Thad- 
deus of Warsaw,” not published until after 
Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel” and 
“Marmion,” the early chapters narrate the 
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struggle for the freedom of Poland, after 
which the hero’s affairs in England take the 
form of the ordinary sentimental novel. Her 
second novel, ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ presents 
Wallace’s struggle as a series of impossible 
-adventures, slaughters and heroisms. These 
novels must have the credit of being the first 
to find in historical persons, scenes and 
events, a way to the land of romance—a 
land, in this instance, of immaculate vir- 
tues, glittering idealities, and sadly drenched 
with weeping. Another way to romance 
was suggested, but’ not developed, by Miss 
Edgeworth’s Irish tales, especially her mas- 
terpiece, “Castle Rackrent”; and her de- 
light in Irish character, her attachment to 
locality and her national pride excited the 
emulation of the great. romancer. The high- 
ways to romance, however, were still left for 
Scott to discover. 

In Sir Walter Scott all these romantic be- 
ginnings and tendencies meet and undergo 
transformation. In boyhood he reveled in 
old romances, in the dramas of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, in Sidney and Spen- 
ser, and no less in the legends and songs of 
his native land. He felt the sway of Os- 
sian; was incited to verse by Taylor’s trans- 
lation of ‘“Leonore’”; contributed to Lewis’ 
“Tales of Wonder’; procured a skull and 
bones for his mantel and began a story on 
the model of “The Castle of Otranto.” But 
his fascination by the verse and fiction of the 
terrific school was only an interlude in his 
long-standing interest in the songs, ballads 
and legends of the past, an interest stimu- 
lated and directed by Percy’s ‘“‘Reliques”’ ; 
and it was as a collector and writer of bal- 
lads that he made his first entry into ro- 
mantic fiction. The best of his own ballads 
were included ‘in his “Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border”, and a narrative intended for 
that collection was expanded into “The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.” 

This and the succeeding poems surpassed 
all preceding romantic narratives of the 
period, and proved to be the direct precur- 
sors and prototypes of the Waverley novels. 
- Although they offer resemblances to the 
earlier supernaturalism and medievalism in 
their fairies, magic, and diablerie, and the 
rather mechanical mysteries of their plots, 
and in'the adventures and accoutrements of 
their castles, knights and nuns, the romantic 
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appeal no longer rests on these externals. 
Instead of crude terror, there is the glamour 
of places endeared and ennobled by natural 
beauty and old: associations, and there is 
the fascination of “battles long ago.” In 
addition to the interest in the picturesque 
externals of the middle ages, there is the 
translation out of the present into a past 
that unites the greatness of history and the 
splendor of the remote. Except for their 
lack of humorous characters, they comprise 
about all the characteristics of the novels, 
and their discovery of romance in the de- 
scription of the past won immediate favor 
with the public and prepared the welcome 
for Waverley. 

Romance was now wedded to poetry, and 
in the narratives of Southey and Campbell 
found new scenes ini America, Spain and the 
Orient. Byron’s early poems invested it 
with sentimental and melodramatic attract- 
iveness that won them an enormous popu- 
larity, even surpassing Scott’s. Modestly ac- 
cepting the lack of success of his later 
poems as an evidence of Byron’s triumph, 
Scott was recalled to his long-cherished 
project of a prose romance, partly by his ed- 
itorship of “‘Quen-Hoo Hall,” :a tale of the 
reign of Henry VI by the antiquary, Joseph 
Strutt, and partly by Miss Edgeworth’s 
Irish tales. In 1814 “Waverley” appeared, 
the first of the splendid series of twenty-nine 
novels that, until Scott’s fatal illness, con- 
tinued to exhibit his genius triumphant and 
unwearied. It was a fortunate day for ro- 
mance when Scott discovered among his fish- 
ing tackle the discarded manuscript of 
“Waverley” and thereupon deserted poetry 
for prose; but it was also fortunate that 
the training of the great historical novelist 
was not only that of a student of history and 
antiquities, but also that of a poet. 

The Waverley novels deal with so many 
different historical periods and countries, 
and comprehend such a range of incidents, 
scenes, and characters that it is vain to at- 
tempt to indicate their panoramic display of 
the manners and men of centuries by brief 
analysis or in a few categories. Neverthe- 
less, a certain similarity in both their in- 
gredients and construction suggests a for- 
mula that may express to some extent their 
relations to earlier romance and the ele- 
ments of their greatness. The first ingredient 
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is the love story of a very attractive heroine 
and a much less attractive hero, who meets 
with many difficulties, adventures, or fights, 
rescues the heroine or is rescued by her, and 
encounters a very black villain, who is al- 
ways in the way of hero and heroine, but 
who is usually foiled in the end. This con- 
ventional story is usually spiced by some 
mystery, which may have to do with su- 
pernatural or unusual personages, witches, 
madwomen, seers, or specters, or may be 
managed by the well-worn devices of hid- 
den chambers or political secrets. The per- 
sons of this plot of love and mystery play 
their parts along with historical characters 
and in historical scenes. 
terest often centers about some distinguished 
person, the Chevalier, Louis XI, or James I, 
whose portrait is elaborated with great care 
and brilliancy, although his part in the plot 
is usually slight. Many minor personalities, 
drawn from history or used to illustrate his- 
toric conditions, participate more actively in 
the plot, and share the picturesqueness of 
the courts, camps, battles and spectacles 
which it introduces. A group of humorous 
and eccentric characters add the flavor of 
actuality and the relief of comedy. 

This formula, it will be observed, has 
since been used over and over by historical 
romancers. Scott was its originator. He was 
the first since Shakespeare to unite history 
and fiction; the splendor of famous his- 
torical scenes and persons, the sentiment of 
idealized love, and the comedy of real life; 
and he was the first to unite these elements 
in the prose novel. His imagination worked 
in the different elements with varying suc- 
cess. He adopted the methods of the long 
three-volume novel with its slow movement, 
its multiplicity of persons and incidents, its 
overdevelopment of complication and in- 
tricate unraveling; consequently, the slow- 
ness of his approach to his story and the 
unnecessary and mechanical complications 
of his plot have become stumbling-blocks to 
readers accustomed to a more modern tech- 
nique. His love stories are often conven- 
tional and hurried, and the mysteries that 
are intended to hold us in suspense are 
sometimes a bit absurd. Scott was not in 
the least a mystic, and the fondness for the 
supernatural manifest in preceding romantic 
literature found its final expression else- 
where than in the Waverley novels. It is in 
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the humorous and historical parts of the 
novels that his genius never flags. 

The middle ages, although the scene of but 
few of the novels, received a presentation 
incomparably more vital than any they had 
yet known. If, indeed, it lacks truth to 
fact as interpreted by modern research, yet 
Scott’s wide and curious erudition gave to 
his pictures of dress, manners, customs and 
ceremonies all the vividness necessary for 
complete illusion; and if he misses something 
of the medieval spirit that Keats and Cole- 
ridge preserved, he interprets the Age of 
Chivalry with an affectionate fervor like 
that of Burke’s declamation. But it is not 
merely an attraction for the middle ages 
that inspired his novels; rather the ampler, 
more human, and more profound passion for 
the past, whether for the twelfth or the 
eighteenth century. At precisely the time 
of the full beginning of the modern era, 
after the French Revolution and after Na- 
poleon, when the industrial revolution was 
under full way, when the now familiar con- 
ditions of huge cities, railways and factories, 
of popular education and democratic govern- 
ment were beginning, Scott awoke the world 
to the glory and charm of old manners, old 
orders, and old ideals. Though he often 
concerns himself with mere externals, with a 
superficial glitter and picturesqueness, 
though he is at his best in description of 
pageants and battles; yet he always writes 
as one who cherishes respect and affection 
for old superstitions, old legends, and old 
faiths; and the novels are dedicated to the 
picture of a social order of lord and vassal, 
where the sentiment is feudal, the virtues 
those of service, loyalty, and devotion, where 
the ideal is noblesse oblige. 

They make near and real the “‘old for- 
gotten far-off things,” and they summon the 
associations of tradition and history, the ro- 
mance of a storied past, to make beautiful 
and. dear the dwelling places of our race. 
They garland with the charm of their retro- 
spection all the sentiments that attach them- 
selves to home and country. Scott’s romances 
were not sophisticated by theories, reforms 
or social or ethical gospels, such as animated 
the imaginations of so many nineteenth cen- 
tury writers, but they not only fulfilled their 
main purpose, to amuse and delight, but also 
have had a ministry of no small ethical and 
social importance. They surely still min- 
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ister to pride in family, to the love of place, 
the respect for things past, the memory of 
the noble and heroic, the tenderness that 
belongs to lost causes, to the sentiments and 
passions that are fostered by racial, national, 
or sectional peculiarities. In spite of their 
occasional banality or superficiality, they 
contribute—to borrow Emerson’s fine de- 
scription of the effect of great literature— 
to “the feeling of longevity,” and they cher- 
ish in our minds the significance and the 
glory of our birthright as the successors of a 
great past. 

Scott was, however, something more than 
the integrator of history and romance. Like 
Shakespeare and like Fielding, he presented 
the drama of life, the clash of human mo- 
tives. He had the Shakespearean power to 
make real the incident, dialogue, and persons 
of his narratives, to present an enormous 
range of character and emotion, to efface 
himself from his story, to realize for us the 
infinitely varied movement of life. There 
are, of course, deficiencies in his methods 
and power. His humor, for example, is not 
great in satire or irony; it is not insinuating 
or unexpected; it does not penetrate into 
hiding places as does Meredith’s comic muse. 
It consists rather of a genial enjoyment of 
the obvious incongruities of character and 
circumstance. His characterization is not 
subtle, scientific, nor does it probe the depths 
of human passions, but there are hundreds 
of his men and women—rogues, servants, 
Scotchmen, heroines, and kings—whose ev- 
ery word or deed seems a thing of life. 
Scott, in fact, brought to his art the meth- 
ods of the realistic novel of manners, nota- 
bly in his depiction of humorous incident, 
of comic eccentricity and of Scotch manners 
observed from actual experience; and, en- 
tirely apart from their romanticism, his nov- 
els have a lasting value from their sympa- 
thetic and vivid delineation of men and life. 

Take “The Heart of Midlothian,” the 
most powerful of all in its appeal to our 
hearts, and how far it is from the earlier 
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romanticism with its complete detachment 
from actuality, how close to manners and 
motives with which we are all familiar! It 
adheres, to be sure, to Scott’s usual formula. 
There is a historical setting; there is a tedi- 
ous working out of elaborate complications 
and mystifications; and there are some melo- 
dramatic conventionalities, as the mad girl 
and the gentleman burglar; but the story 
arises from a situation typical of thousands 
of actual cases—a girl refuses to tell a lie 
to save her sister’s life—and it deals in 
the main with every-day people and with an 
unsentimentalized heroine. It is a mar- 
velous application of his romantic formula 
to humble life; the discovery of the romance 
of the heroic and unusual in persons and 
motives close to our common experience. Hu- 
man nature is after all the inalienable field 
of the romanticist as well as the realist; and 
it is the great triumph of Scott’s romanti- 
cism that through the humor and pathos 
and idealism of real life he excites our 
surprises and thrills, our wonderment and 
admiration. 

The historical romance has continued for 
a century one of the most popular forms 
of our literature. It has been adopted by 
Cooper, Thackeray, Lytton, Charles Reade, 
Kingsley and Stevenson, to name only a few 
in our own language; and in the hands of its 
masters, it has experienced many improve- 


‘ments. Others have surpassed Scott in the 


power to excite suspense and surprise by a 
skilful plot; and others have reproduced 
history with more truth and perhaps with 
equal vividness. His style, which, in order 
to suggest past ages without actually imi- 
tating their language, he made slightly 
archaic in vocabulary and syntax, was al- 
ways careless and will hardly bear compari- 
son with Thackeray’s or Stevenson’s. But 
the methods and material of historical ro- 
mance are still in the main those of Scott, 
and its continued achievements testify to the 
enduring greatness of its inventor, ‘‘the 
king of romanticists.” 


THE SCANDAL OF PODUNK 
By Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 


|™ kinder sorry for the towns 
I read about these days, 
"Ith magazines a-trouncin’ ’em 
To make ’em mend their ways. 
“The Shame” of this, “The Crime” of that— 
Why, ever’ one seems sunk 
In wickedness—and I suppose 
The next will be Podunk! 


The States was first drawed up in linc 
And rated fur their sins; 

The cities then was riddled—now 
I guess our fuss begins. 

I wunner will they pick and choose, 
Or lam us in a chunk? 

Pos’-office, county jail and store— 
All things about Podunk? 


Podunk—my native village—is 
A middlin’ sorter place; 
It’s got some decent citizens, 
And some that’s lackin’ grace. 
But all our tradin’s on the squar’, 
A dollar is a plunk— ; 
Thar’ ain’t no “frenzied fi-nance’”’ here, 
I'll say that fur Podunk! 


HER ANSWER 


By Tom Masson 


“TF Y\EAREST,” I said, and whispered low, 
“Tell me a thing I long to know, 

Tell me, thou prophetess of bliss, 

Tell me which cheek of thine to kiss?” 
She sighed, and shook her head (the witch !), 
“It makes no difference which is which. 

The choice, kind sir, is up to you— 

You must decide between the two.” 


“Did you see much of Washington?” 

“No. Our time was limited. We only went 
to the top of the monument, through the 
Capitol, and around Bill Taft.” 


The meetin’-house is flourishin’, 
The parson’s treated white, 
It’s ben a coon’s age sence the choir 
Disrupted in a fight, 
And sence the s’loons is all closed up, 
Thar’s skeerce a man gits drunk; 
A spree’s a kind of lug-rury 
This summer in Podunk! 


But still I’ve heerd, whar’ thar’s a will 
Thar’s sure to be a way, 

So if them writin’-folks comes down 
They'll find a lot to say. 

They'll claim, our little gover’ment 
In frauds and crimes is sunk— 

And after all, we must progress, 
We people of Podunk. 


We felt that we was gittin’ on 
With one divorce-plea filed, 
And one appendicitis case, 
(‘Twas Doctor Mixum’s child), 
But we can beat Chicago yet !— 
She’ll find her glory s’runk 
When our old town comes out in print: 
“Perfidious Podunk !” 


IMMATERIAL NOW 
By L. H. Robbins 


WHEN Shakespeare was a growing child 
What used the neighbor folk to call 
him? 
Was ’t “Will,” perchance, or “Willie” mild, 
Or did some ruder name befall him? 
Mayhap ’twas “Shakes,” or “Shaky Bill,” 
Or “Old Man Shakespeare’s kid,” they 
said, 
Forsooth, what odds or good or ill! 
Tis “William Shakespeare,” now he’s 
dead. 


No man ever mounted the ladder of suc- 
cess on rounds of. drinks, 
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“I AIN’T A-GOIN’ TO CRY NO MORE NO MORE!” 


Second of a series of colored frontispieces drawn by Miss Betts to illustrate familiar poems 
by James Whitcomb Riley 
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THE COUNTRY GOD MADE 


By Arthur Colton 


AUTHOR OF “THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS,” “THE BELTED SFAS8,” ETC. 


Every man walks in two paths at the same time. He is a pilgrim within and 
without, and as he travels upon the surface of the earth, he travels also where surface 
and space do not exist and time is insignificant. Not only does he move from place 
to place, from hour to hour, and from the birth of the body to the death of the body, 
but also from thought to thought, from mood to mood, and from the beginning of 
consciousness to the going out of consciousness at a point beyond which he has less in- 
formation about consciousness than he’would like. Of his progress in these two paths, 
which have their points of contact and spaces of separation, his single pilgrimage in 
the world wholly consists, his passage 4 travers la réalité. 

If it were possible to write travel essays which should not only have this fact for 
their sub-subject, but that each should be in itself a sort of illustration, or fixed sym- 
bol of this fact, it would be a distinct literary form; and that was the end to which 
these essays were intended. It was intended that the mental as well as the physical 
progress of each should have a totality of its own, should actually be a movement from 
& point at the beginning to a point at the end, and some intimate relations to the other 
journey, although the intention was often frustrate, the result always imperfect. It may 
be that they represent nothing more than the doctrine, or belief, or favorite thesis, that 
there is no reason, except difficulty, why a prose writer should not write to forms as dis- 
tinct and excellent, and to a sense of form as fine, as a verse writer does, or did, when 
verse was a power which it probably never will be again. 


Vista, where no fair outlook ap- 
peared to keep the name in counte- 

nance, I stood with three other men. The 
old station-master leaned on his cane, one 
foot swathed in bandages. The long, 
leathery and ragged joker who stood near 

* him had walked fourteen miles that morn- 
ing, in search of work, from east beyond 
Youbet. The red mud of the road was on 


A* a little solitary station called Buena 


him, on his sagging boots and old, brown, 
flapping overcoat. He had a small chin, 
a loose mouth, a large nose, the stanch 
and slovenly back of easy vagabondage, 
an air of jocular approval of the world, 
a swinging, sliding walk,—like the plunge 
and slop of water in a bow],—and a tend- 
ency to splash over into laughter. The 
third, a thick-shouldered man in black, 
had come eighteen miles from the south, 
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and looked forth, weary and respectable, 
from under lowered eyelids. 

It was the month of May. The hail 
was rattling on the roof of the station- 
house porch, where we three pilgrims and 
strangers to each other, with the fourth, 
whose pilgrimage was nearly over, stood 
watching the train, two cars and a tender 
piled with cordwood, come swaying out of 
a wooded cafion on its venturesome track. 

“I’m going to straddle this train,” said 
the joker. 

“Got any money?” asked the man in 
black. . 

“Four bits,” said the joker. 

“I ain’t got any money,” said the man 
in black uneasily, glancing askance, in a 
kind of restless embarrassment at being 
of the Ancient Order of the Penniless. 

“Is that the road tc Youbet?” I asked, 
and pointed to the red road slanting up 
the hillside. 

The old station-master nodded, locked 
the door of the station-house, and climbed 
aboard sadly with his damaged foot and 
burden of years. 

“Ride on me,” said the joker from the 
platform of the car. 

“Four bits won’t take us both to Grass 
Valley,” said the man in black. 

“Take us till we get throwed off, won’t 
it? Hit mud most anywhere when we do,” 
said the joker, with a loose-mouthed 
laugh, and disappeared into the car. The 
man in black followed without speaking. 
The snoring engine woke up again with a 
start, and set about its noisy business, 
along that most beforested and remote of 
narrow-gauge railways running for a few 
miles among the foothills of the Califor- 
nian Sierras. Thousands of fleeting trav- 
elers over the Southern Pacific see one end 
of it at Colfax, and think no more about 
it. Neither is it important here. The sig- 
nificant thing at the time scemed to be 
that Grass Valley was in a quartz mining 
region, that east and south lay the placer 
country, and that the drift of penniless 
population argued the placer country not 
populous. The station-master, with his 
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sadness and pain, and the two pilgrims, 
with their new-born comradeship and all 
its possibilities, went their way forever 
out of my knowledge. 

The passing hailstorm, which recurred 
at intervals throughout the day, was over 
now. I crossed the soggy ficlds and came 
to the red road on the hillside, thinking 
of that condition of life and its consola- 
tions where mud appears in the comfort- 
able function merely of a soft something 
to fall upon in case indigence-despising 
society throws one overboard. The earth 
cushions herself for the reception of the 
philosopher, whose philosophy is the ab- 
stract of his own nature, and his nature 
primeval. Circumstances have no _ lien 
upon him. If it fell out that this new- 
born comradeship were thrown from the 
train on red mud this side of Grass 
Valley, the man in black would have a 
sense of discrepancy. An anxious stand- 
ard would be violated. The mud would 
stain his clothes and the indignity his 
spirit. But to the other’s loose-jointed 
disposition the joke would appear to be on 
the trainmen, those guardians of society’s 
cash nexus. His primeval nature would 
sprawl easily on the wet bosom of the 
earth that bred him. What were dignity 
and indignity to him, ideas far-fetched by 
builders of their own troubles? He would 
rise and get him into Grass Valley re- 
joicing. 

There was a friend of all lovers of 
pleasant rascality, of all dreamers of a 
country “where the best is like the worst, 
and there ain’t no Ten Commandments,” 
——whose name was Brer Rabbit. He was 
thrown into the briar patch by a vengeful 
property owner—by name Brer Fox. It 
was Brer Fox’s impression that some sub- 
tle calamity was involved in the fall. But 
presently “he see Brer Rabbit settin’ 
cross-legged on a chinkapin log komin’ 
de pitch outen his ha’r wid a chip. Den 
Brer Fox know dat he been swop off 
mighty bad. Brer Rabbit he holler out, 
‘Bred en bawn in de briar patch, Brer 
Fox, bred en bawn in de briar patch? en 
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wid dat he skip out ez lively ez a cricket 
in de embers.” This was an immoral se- 
quel, and full of green humanity. 

I called him of the brown, bedraggled 
overcoat “the joker,” with reference to 
that singlar phenomenon in the game of 
euchre—that alien thrust upon the order 
and hierarchy, the color and caste, of the 
pack, who bears the name. Euchre is the 
social satirist of cards. It sets disguised 
knaves above kings and queens, and over 
the heads of even kings and queens hails 
the victorious jest. 

The road ran over the hill and dipped 
toward the cafion of the Greenhorn River, 
with long outlooks into the placer coun- 
try. It seemed to be altogether a forested 
land, with steep cafions and a welter of 
innumerable hills. Wherever the lumber- 
man’s hand had been, there were acres of 
wild white lilac, red-budded manzanita, 
and blue lupin, but mainly it looked as it 
must have looked to the gold-seekers when 


they poured over the Sierras a half cen- 
tury ago. The country of their exploit 
was something like two hundred miles long 
and fifty wide. Something like a hundred 
thousand men entered it in 49 and 50, 
more than half of them over the Sierras. 
The numbers remained at something like 
that figure. Twenty years later the first 
railway broke over the divide and ended 
their isolation. The episode, in a sense, 
was over. Such were its outlines. The 
nomenclature of the country bears record 
of their society, its moods and boasts, its 
crimes and pathos, the spirit of its pass- 
ing days and the memory of its past— 
Mount Hope and Humbug Bar, Poverty 
Hill and Succor Creek, Michigan Bluff, 
Yankee Jim and Georgia Slide, Cornish 
House and Spanish Diggings, Last 
Chance and Eureka Lake, Stab Cajion 
and Skull Flat. The road to Youbet goes 
over the Greenhorn River. One seems to 
be traveling through an allegory. These 
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and other records bear witness to what the 
placer country and its inhabitants were 
like in former days. As to what they were 
now, I was on the road of discovery. 

So far the country was curiously de- 
serted. A few foot-weary travelers passed 
me. Cabins were here and there, mainly 
deep in the woods, and their presence be- 
trayed by the paths that branched to them 
aside, but all were tenantless. There were 
no inhabitants between Buena Vista and 
the high-perched village of Youbet, to 
which I came in the late afternoon. It 
stood on the peak of a hill, and consisted 
of something that passed for a store, a 
lodging-house that passed for a hotel, and 
a score of cabins, for 
the most part empty. 
On the farther side 
the hill dropped off 
in a gravelly preci- 
pice. A mile or so 
away two separate 
cataracts fell, slender 
and white, from the 
edge of a long stone 
cliff, too far for even 
a whisper of their 
thunder to be heard. 
Between the gravel 
precipice and the cliff 
lay a pit, two miles 
across, and its brim 
encircled by an as- 
tonished forest—a hollow waste of rock 
and rubble and land and abandoned frag- 
ments of hills, a raw wound in the land- 
scape, a horror to the sky, an insult, a 
blasphemy, a magnificent thing, the rec- 
ord and expression of a power governed 
to destruction. 

There must be latent in us some tender- 
ness for the surface of the earth, if its 
violation smites one in the face like a 
blasting wickedness. 

A quartz mine is only a tunnel, a few 
sheds, and a stream stained blue. An hy- 
draulic mine is a tragedy. 

A fresh hailstorm was climbing the 
northern cajions, and I went back to the 
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lodging-house, to sit over the tiny stove, 
with its core of fiery tribulation ; to watch 
through the window the slanting white 
lines of hail in the twilight, driving down 
the depths of a green cajion; to read in a 
copy of Irving’s “Alhambra” that lay on 
the window sill, and wonder to whom it 
belonged; to gather bits of information 
from a gloomy man, heavy-booted and 
stiff-mustached, who sat with me, mainly 
brooding silently over the stove, but now 
and then dropping a slow remark. The 
rattle of the hail, the angry bluster of the 
stove, the slow facts and melancholy in- 
ferences from the man of gloom on the 
subject of the placer miner’s ruin by law 
and injunction 
against him, bold 
Spanish cavaliers, 
Moorish princesses 
and the tinkle of 
fountains in moonlit 
courts of the Alham- 
bra—all had their 
part in the motley 
impression of a dusky 
hour in along, rough- 
boarded room. 

The quartz miner, 
it appeared then, fol- 
lows his gold down 
the original lead, like 
the miner of coal or 
copper. The placer 
miner takes what lies loose in the gravel 
of hillside or stream, along with other 
dust, fragment and flake of the earth. 
Hydraulic mining is placer mining on a 
large scale, and now the only profitable 
kind. You wash out by the acre instead of 
by the panful. A small river with a long 
drop goes through the six-inch nozzle of 
a pipe with the force of fifty fire-engines, 
and gigantically tears down the hills, 
whose silt by and by sifts into the bed of 
the Sacramento River, to the obstruction 
of navigation. Hence the prohibitive law, 
the empty cabins and silent hamlets, the 
drifting and penniless population of the 
highroad, the lurkers in remote foothills 
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who still wash down their wild acres of 
gravel and uprooted forest and defy the 
law and dislike the stranger, like the moon- 
shiners of Tennessee. 

“The miner made this country here,” 
said the man of gloom, leaving long 
pauses between his sentences, so that the 
weight of each sentence seemed to settle 
and coagulate, massive and cold,—‘*made” 
it: I had been thinking he was unmaking 
it, wrecking the architecture of ages with 
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into the dimly lamplit room. Moreover, 
“Don Munio Sandro de Hinojosa, lord of 
a border castle which had stood the brunt 
of many a Moorish foray, had seventy 
horsemen as his household troops, stark 
warriors, hard riders and men of iron.” 
And this Don Munio failing to capture a ~ 
Moorish prince, one Abadil, together with 
a damsel about to be his bride, from this 
resulted many noble courtesies between 
enemies, and seventy phantom warriors 


his titanic squirtguns. “God Almighty 
made it for him,” he resumed,—a thought 
of some solidity, and given due time to set- 
tle. It did not look like a country ordered 
to the ends of placid agriculture. “Now 
they’ll arrest him if he spits on the side of 
a hill,”—a transparent veil of hyperbole 
thrown over his somber scorn. 

And the wind beneath the windows went 
wailing about in a starless gulf, and drove 
thin streams of smoke from the little stove 
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came out of their graves to fulfill the 
strict letter of their honor. 

It was a far cr ; to the Alhambra. Still 
the placer miner, like the Moor, seemed to 
be a race doomed to be driven from the 
land of his conquest. And the Spaniard, 
who drove out the Moor, was the first 
“Argonaut” of America. And for all the 
gold that passed through his hands, he 
also is poor in the land that “God Al- 
mighty made for him.” 
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-I was thinking, in going late the next 
morning down a ravine called Hawkins 
Cajion to the Steep Hollow River, that 
there were some objections to traveling 
alone. William Hazlitt used to prefer it, 
and argued for his preference that a com- 
panion was like a hedgerow, fencing one 
side of the way and shutting off half the 
soul’s horizon; unless indeed the com- 
panion were some S. T. Coleridge, a prod- 
igal presence, adequate to the open face 
of the world, who could “go over hill and 
dale, a summer’s day, and convert a land- 
scape into a didactic poem or Pindaric 
ode” by his sounding and flowing talk. 
Otherwise in the country Hazlitt would 
rather vegetate by himself. It is a matter 
of mood, person and season. My last 
night’s man of glcom was very well for 
the conditions of a smoky store, rattling 
hail and a wind calling from the bottom 
of a black cafion, but he would have no 
encircling horizons to fit withal the brows 
of the morning, when the valleys were 
full, from brim to bottom, of glistening 
air. 

I came down to the bridge over the 
Deep Hollow River. On the bridge stood 
a man talking to two who were at work 
knee-deep in the river. The sluice above 
the bridge and the wooden barriers they 
were planting below, to turn the current, 
argued that there was gold in the bed of 
the river and hope in their hearts. But 
their mood was none the more for com- 
panionship. The voluble little man on the 
bridge got no answers from the sullen 
waders. 

Whether the objections to traveling 
alone had come out the weightier from the 
argument, or because tl *s combat of tem- 
peraments seemed interesting, I stopped to 
lean on the railing beside him. He turned 
quickly. 

“Where you going?” 

“To Dutch Flat.” 

“Same here. Come on.” 

He was a short, slight, elderly man, 
light-stepping and agile, with shaggy 
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gray hair and beard, and bright, roving . 
eyes, and wore a coat too large for him. 
His name was “Backus.” He suggested 
a cross between Walt Whitman and a 
gray squirrel. He had spent the night at 
Youbet in one of the deserted cabins. 
There was no work to be found in the 
placer country this spring, he said. The 
law was down on the mines. People were 
sitting around, mostly. Slow starvation, 
he called it. Anybody who liked that could 
have it. They had a notion something 
must happen, the gold being in the ground 
and bound to come out somehow. He was 
going over the Divide to look for work at 
the government irrigation outfit. Oh, he 
had traveled some! He had been in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Texas, Montana, most of 
the states west of the Mississippi, but 
never east of it. He was Western wholly, 
and generally had kept to the mining re- 
gions; had traveled this gold country on 
and off for thirty years. When he should 
get to be sixty, he meant to settle to some 
small, steady job that would fecd him the 
rest of his time. 

“J ain’t sixty yet, not by five years,” he 
cried buoyantly, as one might speak, in 
the spring of his youth, of the wealth of 
time in which to follow his hopes piping 
before him across the hills. 

Half a spring morning, then, we,trav- 
eled together—over the next ridge by the 
empty hamlct of Little York, down into 
Bear Cafion, where the bridge had been 
swept away by floods and one crossed the 
river by an uncertain plank, and up again, 
hill piled on hill, steep road and heavy 
footing in the red mud, toward Dutch 
Flat. His talk flowed on pleasant as a 
brook. He never laughed and seldom 
smiled, but seemed to be running over with 
a mere sunny and liquid disposition. He 
glanced about with restless, eager eyes. 
He slid happily from green reminiscence 
to fresh intention, and greeted whatever 
was said to him with a certain exuberant 
surprise. He was joyous over the mechan- 
ism of my camera. It was not till we came 
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at last to the desolation of the abandoned 
hydraulic mines surrounding Dutch Flat 
that he referred to having no breakfast 
that morning, nor supper the night be- 
fore, which seemed to him a mistaken ar- 
rangement of circumstances, “a job lot of 
luck,” he called it. We shared there the 
lunch in my pack, the bread, and to each 
in his turn the one tincup to boil withal 
his coffee, on the edge of the artificial 
desert. His conversation turned on specu- 
lation and policy. He denounced some- 
thing which he called “the system.” What 
system? He did not know. The system 
that kept the poor man hungry. Was 
there any system to that end? Maybe it 
was due to the absence of a system for 
preventing it. Wasn’t he suffering from 
the haphazardness of things? “There, 
now! You got it!” And yet, didn’t he 
rather like the haphazardness of things? 
Fact, too! He didn’t want that steady job 
yet a while, as at hotels, or driving a gro- 
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cery wagon, “which was small wages and 
pretty dull, but a transient got high 
wages and a winter in ’Frisco comfortable 
on his savings.” And now and then he got 
no supper nor breakfast. Sure thing! 
But now and then he met another man 
with breakfast in his pack. (You scored 
there, Mr. Backus.) ‘People that go into 
the thing most,” I went on to admit, “do 
seem to find there is such a system. Only 
they find it’s a system of the universe.” 
“That’s right.” He airily agreed, and ate 
more than his share of the bread, which 
seemed to argue, so far as it went, that 
his fitness to survive was better than mine. 

Properly speaking, there was no ma- 
terial of complaint in him, no grudge 
against God or man. His nature was 
aquiescent and “sloping to the southern 
side.” His denunciation of a “system” 
was a polite convention on his side, the 
small talk of the road, where as a rule it 
starts conversation along safe lines of 
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agreement, and men drop into it conveni- 
ently their varied grievances. He offered 
you the subject in case you might have 
some to drop in. If you had none, for that 
matter neither had he. Hunger was a dis- 
comfort, but not a grievance, except so 
far as it might be called “a job lot of 
luck,” and, being over, the debt was can- 
celed. He took no care to be rational or 
consistent. He was indifferent of conclu- 
sions, provided you enjoyed yourself get- 
ting there. Fifty-five were his years. He 
was still in his Wanderjahre. Still chance 
and change were meat and drink to him. 

At Dutch Flat we parted, in the shady 
street, on whose rickety verandas men sat 
listless and silent. There was no more 
lunch in my pack, but with respect to a 
supperless future six hours away I had a 
loose quarter that might guard against it 
if he did not object. “Object hell!” 
There was a whole philosophy in the in- 
flection, or rather the keynote of a human 
type. Why should he object? So we 
parted. He was, on the whole, a compan- 
ion for a half morning on the highway 
than whom I have met none more inspirit- 
ing, more cleansing of the dust that scttles 
on the soul with the plodding days. 
“Theory is gray, but life is green.” 
Green may it be to him till his sixtieth 
year, the resolved limit and sct stint of his 
long youth, and contentment be his pas- 
ture afterward. 

I climbed the still climbing hills, and 
crossed the track of the Southern Pacific 
Railway where Dutch Flat’s Chinatown 
lay hard below the track, a huddle of gray 
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roofs, and its inhabitants walked leisurely 
in the sunlit road, little, fleshless men in 
loose black jackets and cloth shoes, carry- 
ing about with them the moral of an old 
racial experience. Beyond the track a 
trail went upward still, through scrub and 
evergreen, and dipped to a small cajion, 
and climbed again, and came at length to 
the crest of a great hill, called Moody 
Hill, which almost from its crest dropped 
two thousand headlong feet to the bed of 
a river. The farther wall of the cafion 
rose nearly to the same height. It was the 
cafion of the North Fork of the American 
River, a famous river in the annals of 
gold. It seemed at that distance but a 
slim yellow thread to divide such sliding 
forests and “mighty opposites.” In reality 
it is a strong, turbid and turbulent stream. 

Moody Hill was possibly named after 
aman and not a mood; still it had looked 
down on sorrow enough for the purpose. 

Doubtless the law was reasonable that 
had closed the ruthless mines. Neverthe- 
less, my chance acquaintances were ex- 
ceedingly human, Mr. Backus, the joker, 
and the man of gloom. 

“Theory is gray, but life is green,” ac- 
cording to a certain German poet. It 
seemed more like a turbid and turbulent 
stream that had bedded itself deep in the 
green world. 

Moody Hill had the better claim to be 
called “Buena Vista,” for its fair outlook 
over the placer country,—a singular coun- 
try to walk in from day to day, among its 
drifting populations and memories of the 
fiery life that once was lived there. 


The second of Mr. Colton’s series of travel essays will appear in the 
August number of Tue Reaper under the title “San Bernardino.” 


MLLE.GINGER- 


By OMBRE THAMES 


: NOY IVEN a few freckles in 
£ ; / J the dull redness of her 
a j skin, her name might 
have been Maggie. Without the 
freckles, the proper noun Sal was 
the alternative, obviously and in- 
evitably. Seeing her face as it 
bobbed in profile against the canvas roof 
of the hippodrome, one further deduced 
that her family name might be Maguire, 
Hoolihan, or perchance McFadden. Her 
hair was sandy red, her eyes blue-green, 
and through the back of her gown one ob- 
served the tops of her corsets, as though 
her shoulder-blades were upside down. 
On the bill-boards, where in wayside 
places were cast lithographic shadows of 
coming events, she was featured as Mlle. 
Zingarella, Equestrienne. And as re- 
hearsed, the ringmaster would announce 
that it was: 


POSITIVELY her first appearance in 
any Ring THIS side of the Atlantic.— 


An assertion on the ringmaster’s part 
which would be quaintly veracious, even 
without specification as to the sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Mademoiselle had not long been at- 
tached to the circus train as a performer, 
and her appearances under canvas, in con- 
nection with the World’s Show and Giant 
Hippodrome, had thus far been non-pro- 
fessional and confined to that semi-private 
period elapsing between the afternoon and 
evening performances. However, Mad- 
emoiselle, having made several trials on a 
quiet old dappled gray, now hoped that 
she might do well enough in the ring, and 


was looking forward to her first public 
appearance—in a riding habit loaned by 
the manager’s wife. 

The circus had played at Haverhill the 
day before. And having come up the 
river bank during the night it was to en- 
camp on the Dawnsbrink cricket-grounds 
for a repetition of the usual two perform- 
ances. 

Passing in the dead of night along the 
country roads, with a mighty rumble of 
heavy wheels and a prodigious glow of 
smoky torches, the procession suggested 
the burial of plague victims, or the rolling 
death tumbrels of the great revolution. 
Later, in the twilight of the early morn- 
ing, when the gray radiance of the misty 
sky dripped down upon the painted char- 
iots and gilded cars, when the voices of 
weary folk were raised in husky curses, 
when some alien beast, scenting the moist 
wilderness of the woods, screamed in the 
anguish of its captivity—later, one re- 
membered the return of an ancient army, 
triumphant and heavy-laden with the 
spoils of barbaric kings. When the risen 
sun shone upon the chapel spire above the 
hill, then the circus folk were like only 
the beggars of Mother Goose, some in 
rags and some in tags, and as weary and 
gray with dust as the canvas of the great 
tent or the heavy-footed elephants that 
marched in the rear. 

The place of Mlle. Zingarella McFad- 
den in this caravan was also to the rear, 
where her aunt exercised a temporal sov- 
ereignty over the troop pots and kettles. 
Mademoiselle’s aunt was in the miracle 
business and contracted day by day to 
feed the multitude, with a few small beans 
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on high seas of gravy, and with beakers 
from auxiliary pools of stygian coffee. 
Mademoiselle herself was ambitious. She 
had left the culinary shadow of her chap- 
eron’s wings to trudge behind the band- 
wagon in the army’s van. This morning 
in the parade, as Mademoiselle said to her- 
self, half-asleep, she was to make her first 
appearance this side of —. 

High in the gilded stern of the band- 
wagon rode Signor Gaspardi, the aerial 
artist, whose nationality also was Celtic. 
The Signor’s honest brogue came brawny 
from a depth of lung like that of the sky, 
and the width between his shoulders was 
as the width of the good earth—so 
thought Mademoiselle—and his head 
would lie as heavy on one’s heart as a 
great weight of gold. With the addition 
of some rouge and a rub of No. 3 grease 
paint just before leaving the dressing- 
tent the Signor’s skin was that of an 
angel. And he wore pale pink tights, 
rose-tissues the most silken that ever 
sheathed muscles of fragrant steel, and 
glittering trunks of woven silver and san- 
dals of snowy kid that might fitly have 
trodden the crimson carpets of heaven— 
so thought Mademoiselle. In fact she 
thought many things about the Signor, 
and none of them unpleasant things. 

What things the Signor thought unfor- 
tunately had entirely to do with another 
than Mlle. Zingarella—with one Rosina, 
queen of the slack wire. Her majesty 
also rode in the great car of melody, on 
the rear seat close beside Signor Gaspardi. 
The Signor had hurt his collar-bone the 
day before; indeed he was not sure that 
he had not “busted” it, he said. He found 
it a great relief to put his arm along the 
back of the queen’s seat and to rest his 
head on her majesty’s shoulder. Perhaps 
he snored a little, or groaned when the 
car swayed over a rut. Poor, heavy- 
headed laddie, thought Rosina. Her ma)j- 
esty did not doze. She sat bravely up- 
right, with her feet on the big bass drum 
her heart leaping high and higher on the 
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slackness of her thoughts, just as her 
majesty soared on the silver wire. Her 
majesty was pretty, and (for a circus 
lady) young, and the dawn’s carmine 
glow upon her cheeks was quite as bril- 
liant as could be gotten anywhere for two 
shillings the box. 

Mademoiselle, trudging lowly in the 
dust, might have seen the gleam of the 
Signor’s blond mane and his encircling 
arm, had she chosen to raise her eyes 
above the golden bar of the band-wagon. 
But she did not. Mlle. Zingarella Hooli- 
han was vindictively pondering how, 
when, and where she might, with most 
disastrous result, sever her majesty’s cor- 
set strings. Also she was wondering 
whether she herself, by any possible 
means short of a donkey-engine, could be 
gotten into the riding-habit of Madame 
Jones, the manager’s wife. 

The very biggest circuses do not come 
to Dawnsbrink, but it must not be sup- 
posed that this was a ten-cent show. The 
price of general admission was twenty- 
five cents, with reserved seats one quarter 
more, and a further charge of ten cents, 
two nickels, or one dime for the concert 
after the main show. There were two 
rings in the big tent with a stage between 
them. There were two bands, under con- 
tract never to play the same tune at the 
same time, and a steam calliope whose 
notes at frequent intervals during the day 
woke all the echoes between Prospect Hill 
and the West parish. In the menagerie, 
moreover, were elephants, three of them, 
very melancholy looking and small to be 
sure, but which would probably grow. 
Indeed, perhaps this was what the man- 
ager was waiting for, suggested Tenny 
Lynne that evening when the beginning 
of the performance was thirty minutes 
overdue. Of the riding-habit of Mme. 
Jones, as of the corset-strings pertaining 
to Rosina, queen of the slack wire—of un- 
requited love and sacrifice propitiatory, of 
vengeance moving in mysterious ways, 
Tenny was happily oblivious. 
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Many fellows had cut recitations to see 
the parade and to attend the matinée per- 
formance, but socially, the event of the 
day came after sunset. Then on the cir- 
cus grounds were to be seen townspeople, 
mucker and patrician, members of the 
faculty, theologues, and academicians en 
masse. 

The fellows laid in vast supplies of 
popcorn and peanuts, tested the elephants 
with the conventional plug of tobacco, 
visited all the side-shows and the menag- 
erie, and finally, when they were about to 
take up a collection for the purpose of 
getting the Bearded Lady a shave, the 
performance began. 

There is a pyrotechnical outburst of 
melody from the two bands and Rosina 
enters upon the sawdust, wearing the col- 
ors of the senior class. Wild cheers and 
fervent encores reward her majesty of the 
wire. Next appears a deluded lady-contor- 
tionist in the crimson of a rival academy. 
Her gold-filled smile and venerable collar- 
bones do not save her from obloquy and 
scorn. She retires ignominiously pelted 
with popcorn. At length there is a start- 
ling discharge of small-arms from the 
band-stand, a crack of the ringmaster’s 
whip, and in the entrance from the dress- 
ing-tent appears Mlle. Zingarella. 

“Milly Zingarella—The Equestrienny,” 
portentously declaims the gentleman in 
evening clothes. “Milly Zingarella—Pet- 
ite, Pert and Peerless—The little Zingar- 
ella!” 

She wears the riding-habit of Mme. 
Jones, and from between her shoulder- 
blades flutters a veil of the collegiate blue. 
Her face is flushed a dull even red from 
her collar to the fringe of her sandy hair. 
She clings to the horn of the saddle, and 
the glare of her pale cyes is fixed between 
the horse’s cars. The band quickens its 
tempo and the horse falls into the leaning 
canter of the ring. 

“Hi! Ginger!” shrieks a small boy from 
the level of the canvas eaves. 


“Vive la Ginger Ale!” 


‘THREE TIMES THREE FOR MLLE. GINGER» 
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“Three times three for-Mlle. Ginger !’” 


A leader leaps down before, his fellows. 
Never touchdown received from mad- 
dened bleacher a more throat-splitting 
cheer. 

“Again!” Again the thunder of 
leather lungs and brazen throats bellies 
the canvas sky. 

Then in the midst of the third cheer a 
pause begins to spread like oil over the 
surging voices. The band wavers, and in 
a final squall of the wind-instruments the 
tune goes overboard. In a turmoil of 
chords and discords the other instruments 
lap indecisively about its slump. 

Seeing the saddle slowly turning and 
the woman making no effort to save her- 
self, the crowd had supposed it a part of 
the feat ; even when the woman’s head and 
shoulders had struck against the ground, 
thrice rebounding, they had been unde- 
cided. 

The beating hoofs had crushed her 
breast before the girths broke and she was 
flung still and torn against the circling 
mound of fresh earth. A clown caught 
the frightened horse and the crowd began 
to flood down through the ropes. Several 
of the ring-hands raised the limp form 
and bore it out into the dressing-tent. 
Then the ringmaster nervously cracked 
his whip and announced the donkey race. 

Tenny and St. John Bayard, by rea- 
son of their nearness to the exit, had man- 
aged to accompany one of the physicians 
whom the accident had called out of the 
crowd. Mlle. Ginger lay cn a roll of can- 
vas in one corner of the tent, covered with 
a horse-blanket. Near her were some 
women, changing their costumes and 
whispering about the accident. Signor 
Gaspardi, attired for his act, was holding 
the girl’s hands and her head rested on 
his knees. Mademoiselle’s aunt, with lam- 
entations, was alternately assailing the 
manager and polishing a saucepan on the 
hem of her skirt. 

“By the Lord, woman!” whispered the 
manager, “I’d rather it had been the big- 
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gest elephant than her! I always liked 
Sal—a bit rough she may ’a’ been, but 
honest and—never done no one dirty !”” 

Outside they were beginning to pull up 
the stakes of the big tent. There was a 
scent of animals. From beyond the cur- 
tain came a murmur of the crowd, the 
echo of hoary circus-jokes, the clash of 
the bands, and in a pause the cry of a 
lemonade vender : 

“Only five cents—red and white, a 
cheap drink, a long drink, a cold drink, a 
deep drink,—only five cents !” 

Mlle. Ginger stirred uneasily on the 
Signor’s knees. She opened her eyes and 
seemed to listen for the ringmaster’s voice. 

“Your call,” she gasped, raising her 
eyes to his face. “You fool—hitch—get 
a move!’ She turned her head and kissed 
the silken fleshings of the Signor’s knee, 
then watched him disappear into the glare 
of the arena. Through the opening she 
could see his white sandals, left on the 
crimson carpet, and putting forth her 
hand could almost feel the canvas vibrate 
with the swinging trapeze. 

Rosina, costumed for the concert, came 
from the opposite corner of the tent. She 
had been crying and the powder drifted 
beneath her brows scarcely served to con- 
cea] the redness of her eyes. She wore to 
match her gown a handful of wilted car- 
nations, which the Signor had given her 
that morning. She took the flowers from 
her belt and laid them gently on the 
blanket at Mademoiselle’s feet. 

“J—am—very sorry!” she said. Her 
Majesty was pretty and her voice unlike 
a circus lady’s. And she understood both 
the use and abuse of rouge. 

Mlle. Ginger kicked the flowers over in- 
to the mud beneath the horses’ feet. Then 
she closed her eyes and waited—waited— 
waited. 


Tenny and St. John, climbing the hill 
after the performance was over and the 
tents down, passed a priest on his way to 
the side of the injured girl. 
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“She might get well,” said St. John, 
hopefully. 

“She won’t,” said Tenny. 

“She might—and start a little store or 
something, and all the fellows would buy 
soda-water and rabbits and hot-dogs.” 

“She won’t.” 

“She might—and perhaps the fellow in 
the pink tights might come back and 
marry her,” persisted St. John, day- 
dreaming with the startled solicitude of 
an elephant crossing an unaccustomed 
bridge. 

“He won’t,” answered Tenny gloomily. 
“He’s going to marry that slack-wire 
woman. Saw him kissing her behind the 
band-stand.” : 

“You see,” he went on, surveying the 
rising moon with disapproval; “the 
Fates are grown sour with the fullness of 
their years—they are cynical! Almost 
any one if he were young enough could 
run the universe better than it is being 
run. Of course, we have steam heat and 
electric light, and liquid air, submarine 
boats, automobiles and airships, and as 
many forms of enlightenment as there are 
taps on a soda-fountain, but we are made 
to live squalid lives and to die tawdry 
deaths—just as usual—and the music of 
the spheres is ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aye! 

“That poor girl of the circus—she 
might at least have died under the canvas, 
with her head on the athlete’s knee, with 
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the scent of the sawdust in her nostrils 
and of the turned sod and the sweating 
horses, hearing the rattle of the band. 
But she didn’t. She will die early to- 
morrow, in some miserable little lodging 
down by the tracks—alone—with a wool- 
ly-headed old woman—in the gray dawn. 
And there will be a smell of frying!” 

Very early, before it was yet light, 
Tenny was awakened by a heavy rumble 
of many wheels. The tent-wagons, with a 
long cavalcade of cages and chariots, were 
passing up Main Street on the way to 
Reading. He watched them, lying on the 
window-seat in his study. He saw the 
gleam of the tarnished gildings and the 
glare of the moon in savage eyes. Aloft, 
in the smoky glow of the wild torches, sat 
aman anda woman. She was asleep, with 
her feet on the big drum. Her head rested 
on his breast and his arms were about her. 
A little wind blew cool from beyond the 
dawn’s brink, and the Signor was watch- 
ing lest it bring rain and wet her majes- 
ty’s beautiful face. 

‘Long after the last painted car had 
swayed over the edge of the hill and into 
the plain beyond, Tenny heard the cry of 
a wild beast, distant, shrill, unholy. 

“That came very opportunely,” said 
Tenny, blowing a cloud of smoke across 
the face of the moon. 

“She must be dying now—poor Made- 
moiselle Ginger !” 


SHE CLOSED HER EYES AND WAITED, WAITED, WAITED 
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A PATRIOTIC CONSIDERATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONTRASTS 
By Brander Matthews 


ANY of those who take an inter- 
est in observing social complex- 
ities must have noticed a curious 

opposition of the opinions held by the 
French and by the British about the peo- 
ple of the United States. Reasoning from 
certain obvious facts the French come to 
one conclusion, and reasoning from other 
facts equally obvious the British have ar- 
rived at an opinion almost diametrically 
opposite. The French, recalling the Span- 
ish settlements in the South and their own 
exploration of the Mississippi Valley in 
the eighteenth century, and observing the 
immense immigration from Germany and 
from Scandinavia in the nineteenth, are 
inclined to think of the United States as 
populated by a chance conglomeration of 
unrelated human beings, with no unity of 
tradition and with no common core of 
ideals. The British, on the other hand, 
knowing that the beginnings of the United 
States are to be found partly in New Eng- 
land and partly in Virginia, and seeing 
that we speak the English language and 
have transplanted the common law of 
England, are unable to conceive of us as 
anything but English. 

The theory of the French seems to be 
shared by most of the other Latin nations, 
as we had occasion to discover at the out- 
break of our brief little war with Spain. 
Apparently the Latins, all of them, Ital- 
ians as well as French and Spanish, looked 
upon the inhabitants of the United States 
as a motley horde of mongrels with no 
pride of nationality and with no coherent 
interests; and they held, therefore, that 
we were likely to be defeated easily by the 
pure-blooded population of the Tberian 
peninsula. Of course, the educated men 
of the Latin races would have had to ad- 


mit—if the question had been forced on 
their attention—that the Spanish were 
not really a pure-blooded stock; and if 
they were pushed to the wall the further 
confession might have been wrung from 
them that there are now no nationalities 
having a right to pride themselves on 
purity of descent, the Spanish perhaps 
the least of all, since their land had been 
held in turn by the Celts and by the 
Romans, by the Goths and the Vandals, 
and lastly by the Arab invaders from 
Africa. What is more, the educated men 
of the Latin countries ought to have been 
aware that inbreeding is debilitating to a 
nation and that there is reinvigoration 
and new life in the commingling of varied 
human stocks. 

The theory held by the British is ex- 
actly the opposite of that held by the 
French. It is exemplified in the essay 
written about us by Matthew Arnold be- 
fore he paid his first visit to this country. 
His assumption was that the Americans 
were at bottom expatriated Englishmen, 
modified only a little by the passage across 
the Atlantic. The great British critic had 
often declared that the inhabitants of 
Great Britain could be sharply distin- 
guished into an upper class,a middle class, 
and a lower class; and he seems to have as- 
sumed that as we had no upper class and 
no lower class, the American people were 
therefore the counterparts of the British 
middle class, no more and no less. The 
extent of Matthew Arnold’s blunder in re- 
gard to us, as a result of his initial as- 
sumption of this identity between the 
British and the Americans, can be gauged 
best by recalling his own characterization 
of the several classes in England,—“an 
aristocracy materialized and null, a mid- 
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die class purblind and hideous, a lower 
class crude and brutal.’ In his later writ- 
ings there is some evidence that the Brit- 
ish critic began at least to suspect the 
falsity of his assumption. But it is a fal- 
lacy which lurks in the opinions of nearly 
all British critics who have occasion to 
talk about us and which often endures 
even after they have paid us the obli- 
gatory visit. As Mr. Howells put it with 
his customary pithiness, the English fail 
to understand us chiefly “because they 
can never understand that we are not still 
a sort of Englishmen-in-error, who would 
willingly be set right if we could without 
too great publicity.” 

Perhaps it is because the British have 
ever accepted us as closely akin to them- 
selves that they have been free with the 
searching reproofs which are not uncom- 
mon in the strict privacy of the family 
circle. Even when their intentions are 
most kindly, they permit us to perceive 
that they suppose us to be sorry for our 
separation. Even when they are broad- 
minded enough to see that we were right 
in 1776, and that their own rulers were 
wrong, even when they are acute enough 
to feel that we were then really fighting 
the battle of liberalism and merely making 
possible more swiftly the full freedom 
they themselves now enjoy, even when they 
have attained to this wisdom, they are in- 
clined nevertheless to deplore the separa- 
tion itself. It is very hard indeed for them 
to understand that the independence of the 
United States seems to us the beginning 
of a new era, and that we simply can not 
conceive of ourselves as still subjects of 
a king, even if we know that a consti- 
tutional monarchy, such as exists in Great 
Britain, conserves to the individual almost 
as much of the essence of liberty as our 
own democratic Republic. 

They would be surprised to discover 
that some of us, revering Washington as 
the Father of his Country, are ready also 
with a grateful regard for George III, as 
a sort of stepfather of the United States, 
—-since we might not have been stirred to 
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independence if that able monarch had 
not been as arbitrary as he was and as 
obstinate. They are therefore capable, in 
all kindness, of suggesting a reunion of 
the United States with the British Empire, 
such as Lord Rosebery proposed as a 
consummation to be striven for in the 
future. And here at once we catch a 
glimpse of the gulf that yawns between a 
British subject and an American citizen. 
It was with the utmost good will toward 
America that the former British prime 
minister was moved to make this sugges- 
tion, never suspecting that to an Amer- 
ican what he proposed was simply un- 
thinkable. However cordial toward the 
British the feelings of an American may 
be, he never regrets the Revolution, and 
he never wishes to undo its results. Not 
only does he never desire to turn back the 
clock of Time, but the possibility of such 
a step is not present in his mind. He 
would reject it instantly if it happened 
to occur to him ;—but then this never does 
happen. He would refuse to take the pro- 
posal seriously, if any well-meaning Eng- 
lishman should insist on discussing it. He 
feels instinctively that there was no price 
too high to pay for certain of the results 
of the American Revolution. He would 
accept, as a matter of course, the state- 
ment made by Mr. Howells after Lord 
Rosebery had looked forward to a possi- 
ble political reunion of the two nations 
that speak English. “Simply to have 
thrown down and cast out their fetish of 
personal loyalty, denied their grotesque 
idolatry of sovereign-worship, not to men- 
tion getting rid of a titled aristocracy 
and a state church, is worth all that our 
seven years’ struggle for independence 
cost us.” 

Here indeed is the real line of cleavage 
between the two great empires that pos- 
sess the English language as a birthright. 


‘The presence of a personal sovereign is 


the outward and visible sign that caste is 
still supreme in the British empire. The 
external abuses of the feudal system have 
been abolished in Great Britain, one by 
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one, until those that still linger are almost 
harmless ; but the inner spirit survives to 
this late day, and even now its manifesta- 
tions are abundant in almost every part of 
the social structure of the British Isles. 
There is still alive the fiction that the 
King rules, and that the army of the em- 
pire is his Majesty’s army. There is 
still a willing acceptance of a titled aris- 
tocracy, and also of an upper house the 
vast majority of whose members sit there 
by the right of birth only, without regard 
to their individual merits. No doubt the 
British people could change these things 
speedily and without violence if they 
really desired to get rid of this inheritance 
from feudalism. But they have not got 
rid of it, and this is evidence enough that 
they do not wish to do so. The British see 
no reason to abolish a state of affairs 
which the American people look at with 
amazed wonder as a survival of the Dark 
Ages. A native American finds it wholly 
impossible to understand the mental at- 
titude of a certain man of letters in Lon- 
don, who justified his ingrained Toryism 
by the assertion that he simply would not 
be ruled by his equals. 

The Americans care less for the opin- 
ion of foreigners about us than we did 
before the Civil War revealed to us our 
own strength. We know that the French 
view that we are only a motley horde of 
the sweepings of Europe is absurd. We 
see also that the British assumption in re- 
gard to us, that we are only “Englishmen- 
in-error,”? when once we have come to un- 
derstand it, is equally absurd. And yet 
the British are our “kin across the sea,” 
and “blood is thicker than water,” and 
we are also “the subjects of King Shake- 
speare,” and we have the same language 
for our mother-tongue. In politics, in 
public morals and in private morals, in 
our attitude toward the most of the press- 
ing questions of the day, we are far more 
closely related to the British than we are 
either to the French or to the Germans, 
however much we may have profited by 
the labors of the leading minds of France 
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and of Germany. Yet we have cast out 
the last vestiges of the feudal system of 
which the British are still preserving at 
least the empty shell; and we have ab- 
sorbed not only millions of men from con- 
tinental Europe, but also many of the 
ideas of continental Europe which have 
not appealed to the British. In most mat- 
ters of the highest importance we are very 
like the British; but in some matters of 
high importance we are very unlike them. 

Perhaps we may be aided: in the at- 
tempt to distinguish between the British 
and the Americans if we begin by an at- 
tempt to set forth the more salient differ- 
ences between the French people and the 
two peoples that speak English. The 
most obvious distinction is that the people 
that speak French, having inherited 
from the Celts a hatred of hypocrisy, are 
inclined to boast of their vices, whereas 
the people that speak English are wont 
to boast of their virtues,—and often with 
as little warrant. Then, furthermore, the 
French are a logical race, intelligent, or- 
derly in their mental processes, clear- 
minded and thoroughgoing; they are in- 
clined to be radicals in the application of 
any theory which has captivated their 
intellect. The British and the Americans 
are less intelligent, and less logical ; they 
are rarely radical or merely theoretical ; 
they are prone to be practical, to be op- 
portunists. The language which the 
French speak, which they have made what 
it is and which represents and reveals 
their characteristics, is clear, sharp, pre- 
cise, exact ; and as a result it is unpoetic 
and hostile to all vague suggestion or 
mysticism. On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish language is large, loose, free, ener- 
getic, vigorous, like the two peoples whose 
mother-tongue it is. French is seen at ‘ts 
best in prose, whereas English is supreme 
in poetry. English tragedy is on the 
whole far superior to English comedy, 
whereas French comedy is on the whole 
far superior to French tragedy. There 
is obvious significance in the fact that the 
greatest name in the history of French 
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dramatic literature is that of Moliére, the 
melancholy man who is the master of com- 
edy, while the greatest name in the history 
of English dramatic literature is that of 
Shakespeare, a humorist also, it is true, 
but above all others the master of tragedy. 

Moreover, the chief characteristic of 
the two peoples that speak English is in- 
dividuality, whereas the French are gov- 
erned by the social instinct. The individ- 


ual Frenchman is likely to lack initiative; . 


he does not expect to think for himself or 
to act for himself; he looks to tradition 
or to the social organism to tell him what 
to do. The individual Anglo-Saxon has 
a superabundance of initiative; he is like 
the Smith in Scott’s story, he fights for 
his own hand. In French society the unit 
is the family; and in Great Britain and 
the United States it is the individual. An 
Englishman or an American marries to 
please himself ; but a Frenchman, even if 
he strives to please himself in his mar- 
riage, seeks also not to displease his par- 
ents and his relatives. In England and in 
America a wedding unites two individuals ; 
in France it unites two families. Among 
the peoples that speak English it is al- 
most impossible to conceive of a.strong 
man acting on the motive which governed 
the Duke of Saint Simon in the days of 
Louis XIV when he declined to wed an or- 
phan, because he did not wish to do with- 
out the social support of a father-in-law. 

While the social instinct which governs 
the French absolutely is far less potent 
among the English-speaking peoples, its 
workings are more in evidence in the 
United States than in Great Britain. For 
one example only, the Englishman likes 
to build about his suburban acre a brick 
wall topped with broken glass, whereas 
the American often does not even put a 
wire fence or a low hedge about his home, 
but lets it run into his neighbor’s indis- 
tinguishably. Among the British we find 
individualism running over into eccentric- 
ity often. It was one of the shrewdest 
British observers, Walter Bagehot, who 
asked whether the inhabitants of the 
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United Kingdom were not “above all 
other nations divided from the rest of the 
world, insular both in situation and in 
mind?” It was a German philosopher, 
Novalis, who declared a century earlier 
that “every Englishman is an island.” 
No doubt this insularity has its advan- 
tages ; it leads to an undoubting pride and 
to an imperturbability of temper, that 
may be sources of strength to a nation, 
stiffening its self-reliance. But the dis- 
advantages are indisputable also; and we 
Americans need not regret that we are 
less insular than our kin across the sea. 
We seem to be a little more hospitable to 
ideas from other countries; we are ap- 
parently more responsive to the social ap- 
peal; we are a little more sympathetic and 
perhaps a little less self-sufficient. Even 
if we are to the full as conceited, we are 
somewhat more willing to learn from 
others. 

The ingenious French philosopher, M. 
Le Bon, commenting on the motto of the 
Revolution, “Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity,” declared that the real difference 
between the French and the British lay in 
the fact that the French were enamored 
of Equality and cared little for Liberty, 
while the British insisted on Liberty and 
never gave a thought to Equality. And 
when I once quoted this to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, he instantly added his own com- 
ment to the effect that what the American 
really preferred was Fraternity ;—“He is 
a good fellow himself, and he expects you 
to be one.” This spontaneous suggestion 
seems to be a recognition that friendli- 
ness, a regard for one’s fellow creatures, 
—the social instinct, in short,—may be 
more often looked for among us Amer- 
icans than among our British cousins. 

The liking for liberty, the excessive in- 
dividuality, the habit of fighting for his 
own hand, all tend to develop in the Brit- 
ish a certain hardness that occasionally is 
not easily to be distinguished from bru- 
tality. Two centuries ago the “Plain- 
dealer of Wycherley” was a popular play, 
and its hero was greatly relished by Brit- 
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ish audiences ; and Manly is frankly brutal 
in word and deed. The same desire to give 
pain is visible in the long history of Brit- 
ish literary criticism, from Gosson’s 
“School of Abuse” to Pope’s ‘“Dunciad,” 
and from the quarterly reviewers of a 
century ago to the violent vulgarity of 
the Saturday Review to-day. 

In this, as in not a few other aspects, 
Doctor Johnson is typical of the least 
pleasant qualities of his race; he was a 
broad-shouldered brute, arrogant and of- 
fensive and ever ready to trample on any- 
body who was weaker than himself. It is 
characteristic of him that he was proud of 
the letter he wrote to his friend and bene- 
factress, Mrs. Thrale, on her second mar- 
riage,—a letter absolutely indefensible, 
ungrateful and ungentlemanly, coarse and 
rough and above all carefully phrased to 
convey the utmost of insult to a woman 
from whom he had received only kindness. 
Contrast Johnson with Franklin, his ur- 
bane American contemporary, who is 
quite as typically a man of the eighteenth 
century. Or in the nineteenth century 
again contrast the scolding Carlyle with 
the gentle Emerson. Carlyle is a burly 
bully, a peasant with genius, malignantly 
envious of all the rival authors of his 
time and ever ready to pour out his scorn 
on his betters. Emerson is a gentleman, 
low-voiced, courteous and kindly, and yet 
stalwart in his sturdy manliness. 

The French proverb tells us that every 
man has the qualities of his faults and the 
faults of his qualities ; and what is true of 
the individual is no less true of the race. 
In other words the fault is often only the 
excess of the quality; and it is impossible 
to deny that there are certain compen- 
sating advantages to be found in this least 
agreeable characteristic of the British. It 
seems to be responsible in part for their 
steady insistence on their rights, and for 
their refusal to be overridden. Their de- 
votion to liberty and their excessive indi- 
vidualism have made them a nation of 
“kickers,” far swifter to denounce abuses 
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than the more sympathetic and more toler- 
ant Americans. 

The chronic kicker is not a pleasant 
personality; but he performs a most use- 
ful function; he is the watch-dog of lib- 
erty, the price of which is eternal vigi- 
lance. The kindliness and the social feel- 
ing of the Americans tend to make them 
shrink from protest against trifling abuses 
and unimportant infringements of public 
rights. The individuality of the British, 
on the other hand, their bull-headed harsh- 
ness, tend to make an act of protest con- 
genial to them. Before a petty infrac- 
tion of right the long-suffering Amer- 
icans are inclined to submit with a laugh, 
admitting that the joke is on them, where- 
as the British fail to see the joke and rise 
up in their wrath. They refuse to pay an 
overcharge; and if they are compelled by 
circumstances, they appeal the case,—or 
they write to the Times. And when 
enough letters have been written to the 
Times, public opinion is roused at last; 
and then the matter is quickly settled. If 
the hotels of Europe are now cleaner than 
they were half a century ago, with larger 
towels and wash-basins, with better sani- 
tary conveniences, our thanks are due to 
two generations of travelers from the 
British Isles who were unceasing in com- 
plaint whenever they failed to find what 
they wanted and when they did find what 
they did not want. 

So far, we have seen that the Amer- 
icans differ from. the British, first and 
foremost in that we have ever been free 
from feudalism which still keeps alive in 
the British Isles the caste system and the 
pervading snobbishness that necessarily 
accompanies it; and, second, that our in- 
dividualism is more restrained than theirs 
by the social instinct. Perhaps this last 
difference is due in part at least to the 
commingling here of many other stocks 
than the Anglo-Saxon, even if the Anglo- 
Saxon stock still supplies the social frame- 
work. As Walt Whitman wrote on the oc- 
casion of the three hundredth anniversary 
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of the founding of the city of Santa Fe— 
older than any of the towns first settled 
by the English—we have been inclined 
“tacitly to abandon ourselves to the no- 
tion that our United States have been 
fashioned from the British Isles only, and 
essentially form a second England only ;” 
and the poet added that “many leading 
traits of our future national personality, 
and some of the best ones, will certainly 
prove to have originated from other than 
British stock.” It is not without signifi- 
cance that the most distinguished of 
American painters and the most prominent 
of American sculptors are both of them 
of French descent, La Farge and Saint 
Gaudens, and that perhaps the most pop- 
ular of American composers is of Portu- 
guese descent, Sousa. 

If we Americans were of a purely Brit- 
ish stock, we should not be what we are— 
at least, if we may judge by the record of 
the Australians, who are of a purely Brit- 
ish stock, and who have accomplished 
nothing as yet in literature or in art or in 
science. The Australians are now more in 
number than we were when we separated 
ourselves from Great Britain; and yet 
they have not produced a single man of 
eminence. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether one American can mention the 
name of a single native Australian or has 
ever read a single volume by a native 
Australian author. The Australians scem 
to afford an extreme example of the dis- 
advantages of inbreeding, whereas we 
Americans reveal the advantages of a 
commingling of stocks, which has quick- 
ened our sluggish British blood. 

We have not only been swift to assimi- 
late the foreigner himself, we have also 
been receptive to foreign ideas. In his 
“Remarks on a National Literature,” pub- 
lished four score years ago, Channing 
urged Americans to study French and 
German to get out of narrowly British in- 
fluence. It is well to remember that the 
Transcontinental movement had its origin, 
not in Great Britain but in Germany, and 
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that the later American novelists, espe- 
cially Mr. Howells and Mr. James, sought 
their models, not in Great Britain, but in 
France or in Russia. More or less com- 
plete translations of Balzac, of Turge- 
nieff, and of Tolstoi were undertaken 
in the United States long before a like ef- 
fort was made in the British Isles. Amer- 
ican painters (even though they may 
sometimes settle in London to sell their 
pictures) are likely to go to Paris to learn 
the technic of their craft; and if architec- 
ture is to-day a living art in the United 
States with a host of ardent practitioners 
grappling with its new problems as best 
they can, one reason may be found in the 
training and in the stimulus which return- 
ing students have brought back from 
Paris. And as the American goes to 
France for instruction in art, so he goes 
to Germany for training in science. It is 
not at Oxford or at Cambridge that the 
graduates of our American colleges ma- 
triculate, when they wish to pursue their 
studies further, but at Berlin and at the 
other German universities. If a number 
of American students are now at Oxford 
on Rhodes scholarships this fs simply be- 
cause they have been paid to: go there; 
and the result of their studying there is 
still highly problematic. 

Perhaps it is to be credited to the in- 
fluence of Paris and perhaps to the influ- 
ence of Berlin,—although it may be due 
to freedom from caste and to a relax- 
ing of insularity,—but whatever the cause 
there is a wide difference between the atti- 
tude of the American public toward art 
and science and the attitude of the Brit- 
ish public. Here is where Matthew Ar- 
nold’s mistake is most obvious and here is 
where the gulf is widest between the Amer- 
ican people and the British middle class. 
We have defects of our own, but they are 
not the special defects of the British mid- 
dle class. Of course, a Philistine is a 
Philistine the world over; he sets up the 
gates of Gath wherever he goes, and he 
worships Baal no less in the new world 
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than in the old. But none the less is the 
American Philistine quite unlike the Brit- 
ish Philistine whom Arnold detested and 
denounced. The American Philistine may 
not see the light any more clearly than his 
British cousins; but he is willing enough 
to accept it when it is revealed to him. He 
may be ignorant but he is not hostile. 
Now, if we can believe Arnold himself, the 
British Philistine is forever sinning 
against light, shutting his eyes to it and 
despising it. 

As an evidence of this difference, take 
the consideration paid to education in 
Great Britain and in the United States. 
Here the whole public is interested in edu- 
cation, and believes in it, and is willing to 
be taxed for it. There the public seems to 
be profoundly uninterested, except in so 
far as education intertwines itself with 
sectarian strife and becomes an issue in 
partizan politics. ; 

The one note which recurs again and 
again in the reports of the Mosely Edu- 
cational Commission was that of sur- 
prise at the esteem in which education was 
held in America; and in private conversa- 
tion the members of that commission often 
declared that nothing of the sort could be 
said about England. In Great Britain 
there is scarcely even now anything that 
can properly be called an educational sys- 


tem; and practical men seem to care little 


for thoroughness of training. 


A friend of mine in London told aey 


two or three years ago that his son was to 
be an engineer, going straight from Eton 
into the works of a firm of world-wide 
reputation. I asked if the lad was not to 
study at all in any technical school; and 
the father answered that the managers of 
the works preferred to take him untaught 
and break him in themselves. This hos- 
tility of practical men toward scientific 
preparation is significant; it seems to im- 
ply either a narrowness of outlook on the 
part of the managers of the works or else 
obvious deficiencies on the part of the 
technological schools of Great Britain. 
Here in the United States the entire grad- 
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uating class of a technological school is 
often engaged in advance by a single com- 
pany. The British seem to exalt the prac- 
tical far above the theoretical, and even to 
feel a certain contempt for the latter. We 
Americans strive to unite the two as best 
we can, knowing by experience that the 
man of scientific education can always 
sooner or later pick up for himself the 
practice of the shop, whereas the man 
with only a shop-training will be heavily 
handicapped when he may later seek to 
attain to the higher levels of his profes- 
sion. We can not refrain from wondering 
sometimes if the British practicality and 
dislike of logic is not carried a little too 
far, and if they are not inclined to think 
the acceptance of theory too high a price 
to pay for efficiency. 

A score of years ago Colonel Higgin- 
son suggested that the American had “an 
added drop more of nervous fluid” than 
an Englishman; and Matthew Arnold 
picked out the saying as an unfortu- 
nate instance of American boastfulness. 
Thereupon Colonel Higginson promptly 
retorted that it was not a boast at all, but 
a plain statement of a fact, which might 
be either fortunate or unfortunate, as the 
future should determine. It is easy to con- 
ceive of circumstances in which the posses- 
sion of an added drop of nervous fluid 
might be a serious disadvantage. It is, of 
course, easier still to see that it is more 
likely to be an advantage. But no one 
competent to express an opinion will con- 
tradict Colonel Higginson’s assertion and 
deny that the American has “an added 
drop more of nervous fluid” than the Eng- 
lishman, whether this is likely to prove a 
bane or a boon. That keen student of so- 
cial characteristics, - Walter Bagehot, 
would have insisted unhesitatingly that it 
was a bane, for he always maintained that 
the successful working of the British con- 
stitution, with its legal fictions and its 
hollow shams of all sorts, was possible 
only because the British people as a whole 
was slow and stolid. 


To our possession of the added drop 
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Colonel Higginson ascribed our “specific 
levity,” the lightness of touch to be noted 
in our literature. He pointed out that 
even in literary criticism the British 
seemed to consider boxing as the only 
manly art and to scorn the more adroit 
methods of the fencer. “It is a curious 
fact,” so he declared, “that as the best 
American manners incline to the French, 
and not the English model, so the tend- 
ency of American literary style is to the 
finer methods, quicker repartees, and more 
delicate turns” of the Parisian masters of 
fence. If this may be admitted, the cause 
is to be sought not only in conscious ac- 
ceptance of French standards in these 
matters, but also in the American avoid- 
ance of British harshness that may readily 
degenerate into brutality, in the relaxing 
of insularity and in the readier response 
to the social instinct. Here again the ex- 
amples that recur to the mind at once are 
Carlyle and Emerson, the one growling 
and destructive, the other courteous and 
stimulating. Perhaps this superior re- 
finement, most unexpected in a country of 
pioneers, is the result of the “added drop 
of nervous fluid”; and perhaps like that 
drop, it may be a possession for which we 
shall have to pay sooner or later. 

The “specific levity,” which the Amer- 
ican often has and which his British 
cousin is far less likely to have, assumes 
various disguises. It masquerades as the 


“American joke,” which the foreigner 


fails to take. It underlies the American 
sense of humor, which is so portentous 
and so baffling to the foreigner. It is an 
element in the good humor which accounts 
for the tolerance and the sympathy that 
observant travelers from Europe are 
swift to perceive. It sustains that omni- 
present optimism Which is one of the rec- 
ognized characteristics of the American— 
and which is almost wholly lacking in our 
kin across the sea. It may even be ac- 
countable in some measure for the friend- 
liness of our social intercourse and for 
our casual confidence in our fellowman. 
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Although undue introspection may be 
as unwholesome for a nation as it is for 
an individual, yet it is well that we should 
try to discover the reasons for the opin- 
ions which foreigners hold of us. It is 
well that we should take stock of ourselves 
from time to time, casting up our ac- 
counts and charging up to profit ‘and loss 
on the balance sheet of the race. Of course 
we must admit in advance that any con- 
clusion we may arrive at is but temporary, 
whether it concerns our neighbors or our- 
selves. Professor William James has de- 
clared—he is speaking of religion, but 
what he says is as true in other fields of 
human interest-—“that the safe thing is 
surely to recognize that all the insights of 
creatures of a day like ourselves must be 
provisional. The wisest of critics is an al- 
tering being, subject to the better insight 
of the morrow, and right at any moment 
only ‘up to date’ and ‘on the whole.’ ” 

There is a double difficulty in compar- 
ing the characteristics of two nationalities, 
due to the fact that they are both of them 
in constant process of modification,—a 
process more evident and more rapid here 
in the United States, but still obvious 
enough in Great Britain. Although the 
English-speaking race is mainly of Teu- 
tonic origin it has been subjected to all 
sorts of influences in the long centuries 
before the American Revolution and in the 
century and a third since that fortunate 
event, until it is now no longer easy for 
the two peoples that compose it always to 
understand one another as it is so needful 
that they should, for the best interests of 
both. Using the same language, inherit- 
ing the same law, ruled by the same politi- 
cal traditions, they are alike and unlike; 
and perhaps the final word in regard to 
their.relation to each other was written 
many years ago by the historian of the 
“Winning of the West,” who is now the 
President of the United States and who 
declared that “Americans belong to the 
English race only in the sense in which 
Englishmen belong to the German.” 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 
CHAPTER VII 


MOTHER BORTON 


tinued. I lingered for a little, listen- 

ing to the tumult. I was in a strange 
and dangerous position. I could not re- 
main in the open hall, and as the sounds of 
disturbance from below subsided I felt 
my way along the wall and moved cau- 
tiously forward. 

I had progressed perhaps twenty steps 
when a door, against which my hand 
pressed, yielded at the touch and swung 
slowly open. I strove to stop it, for the 
first opening showed a dim light within. 
But the panel gave no hold for my fin- 
gers, and my efforts to close the door only 
swung it-open the faster. I drew back a 
little into the shadow, for I hesitated to 
dash past the sight of any who might 
occupy the room. 

“Come in!” called a harsh voice. 

I accepted the invitation and walked 
into the room. 

“I was expecting you,” said the harsh 
voice composedly. “Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” I returned gravely, 
swallowing my amazement as best I could. 

By the table before me sat Mother Bor- 
ton, contemplating me as calmly as 
though this meeting were the most com- 
monplace thing in the world. A candle 
furnished a dim, flickering light that gave 
to her hard, wicked countenance a diabolic 
leer that struck a chill to my blood. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “I have lost my 
way, I fear.” 

“Not at all,” said Mother Borton. 
“You are in the right place.” 


Tix noise of the struggle below con- 


“T was afraid I had intruded,” I said 
apologetically. 

“I expected you,” she repeated. “Shut 
the door.” 

I glanced about the room. There was 
no sign of another person to be seen. I 
obeyed her. 

“You might as well sit down,” she said 
with some petulance. “There’s nothing 
up here to hurt you.” I hastened to show 
my confidence in her, and drew up a chair 
to the table. 

“At your service,” I said, leaning be- 
fore her. 

“Who are you, and what are you doing 
here?” she asked grimly. 

What should I answer? Could I tell 
her the truth? 

“Who are you?” she repeated impa- 
tiently, gazing on me. “You are not Wil- 
ton. Tell me. Who are you?” 

The face, hard as it was, seamed with 
the record of an evil life, had yet a kindly 
look as it was turned toward me. 

“My name is Dudley,—Giles Dudley.” 

“Where is Wilton?” 

“Dead.” 

“Dead? Did you kill him?” The half- 
kindly look disappeared from her eyes, 
and the hard lines settled into an expres- 
sion of malevolent repulsiveness. 

‘““He was my best friend,” I said sadly ; 
and then I described the leading events of 
the tragedy I had witnessed. 

The old woman listened closely, and 
with hardly the movement of a muscle, to 
the tale I told. 
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“And you think he left his job to you?” 
she said with a sneer. 

“J have taken it up as well as I can. To 
be frank with you, Mrs. Borton, I know 
nothing about his job. I’m going along 
on blind chance, and trying to keep a 
whole skin.” 

The old woman looked at me in amaze- 
ment. , 

“Poor boy!” she exclaimed half-pity- 
ingly, half-admiringly. “You put your 
hands to a job you know nothing about, 
when Henry Wilton couldn’t carry it with 
all his wits about him.” 

“I didn’t do it,” said I sullenly. “It has 

done itself. Everybody insists that I’m 
Wilton. If I’m to have my throat slit for 
him I might as well try to do his work. I 
wish to Heaven I knew what it was, 
though.” 
_ “Young man,” said she impressively, 
“take my advice. There’s a train for the 
East in the mornin’. Just git on board, 
and never you stop short of Chicago.” 

“I’m not running away,” said I bitter- 
ly. “I’ve got a score to settle with the 
* man who killed Henry Wilton. When that 
score is settled, I'll go to Chicago or any- 
where else. Until that’s done, I stay 
where I can settle it.” 

Mother Borton caught up the candle 
and moved it before my face. 

“By God, he’s in earnest!” she said to 
herself, with a strange laugh. “Tell me 
again of the man you saw in the alley.” 

I described Doddridge Knapp. 

“And you are going to get even with 
him?” she said with a chuckle that had no 
mirth in it. 

“Yes,” said I, shortly. 

“Why, if you should touch him the 
people of the city would tear you to 
pieces.” . 

“J shall not touch him. I’m no assas- 
sin!” I exclaimed indignantly. “The law 
shall take him, and I’ll see him hanged as 
high as Haman.” 

Mother Borton gave a low, gurgling 
laugh. 


‘now. 
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“The law! oh, my liver,—the law! How 
young you are, my boy! Oh ho, oh ho! 
Take my advice now, and git on the 
train.” 

“Not I!” I returned stoutly. 

“I’m doing it for your own good,” she 
said, with as near an approach to a coax- 
ing tone as she could command. “For my 
sake I’d like to see you go on and wipe out 
the whole raft of °em. But I know what’ll 
happen to ye, honey. I’ve took a fancy 
to ye. I don’t know why. But there’s a 
look on your face that carries me back for 
forty years, and—don’t try it, dearie.” 

There were actually tears in the crea- 
ture’s eyes, and her hard, wicked face 
softened, and became almost tender and 
womanly. 

“I can’t give up,” I said. “The work 
is put on me. But can’t you help me? I 
believe you want to. I trust you. . Tell 
me what to do—where I stand. I’m all in 
the dark, but I must do my work.” 

“You’re right,” she said. “I’m an old 
fool, and you’ve got the real sand. You’re 
the first one except Henry Wilton that’s 
trusted me in forty years, and you won’t 
be sorry for it, my boy. You owe me one, 
Where would you have been to- 
night if I hadn’t had the light doused on 
yer” 

“Oh, that was your doing, was it? I 
thought my time had come.” 

“Oh, I was sure you’d know what to do. 
It was your best chance.” 

“Then will you help me, now?” 

‘What can I do?” 

“Tell me, in God’s name, where I stand. 
What is this dreadful mystery? Who is 
this boy? Why is he hidden, and why do 
these people want to know where he is? 
Who is’ behind me, and who threatens me 
with death?” 

Mother Borton gave me a leer. 

“TI wish I could tell you, my dear, but I 
don’t know.” 

“You mean you dare not tell me,” I 
said boldly. ‘You have done me a great 
service, but if I am to save myself from | 
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the dangers that surround me I must 
know more. Can’t you see that?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. ‘You’re in a hard 
row of stumps, young man.” 

“And you can help me.” 

“Well, I will,” she said, suddenly soft- 
ening again. “I took a shine to you when 
you came in, an’ I says to myself, ‘I'll 
save that young fellow,’ an’ I done it. 
And T’ll do more. Mr. Wilton was a fine 
gentleman, an’ I’d do something, if I 
could, to git even with those murderin’ 
gutter-pickers that laid him out on a 
slab.” 

“Well?” I said impatiently. 
the boy, and where is he?” 

“T’ll name no names,” she said. “My 
throat can be cut as quick as yours, and 
maybe a damned sight quicker.” 

Mother Borton had among her failings 
a weakness for profanity. I have omitted 
most of her references to sacred and other 
subjects of the kind in transcribing her 
remarks. 

“The ones that has the boy means all 
right. They’re rich. The ones as is look- 
ing for the boy is all wrong. They’ll be 
rich if they gits him.” 

“How?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Mother 
Borton. “I’m tellin’ you what Henry 
Wilton told me.” 

This was maddening. I began to sus- 

-pect that she knew nothing after all. 

“Do you know where he is?” I asked. 

“No”—sullenly. 

“Who is protecting him?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Who is trying to get him?” 

“It’s that snake-eyed Tom Terrill 
that’s leading the hunt, along with Darby 
Meeker; but they ain’t doing it for them- 
selves.” 

“Is Doddridge Knapp behind them?” 

“S-s-h!? she whispered. “Don’t name 
no names.” 

“But I saw—” 

She put her hand over my mouth. 

“He’s in it somewhere, or the devil is, 


“Who is 
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but I don’t know where. He’s an awful 
man. He’s everywhere at once. He’s— 
oh Lord! What was that?” 

“It’s nothing,” I said. 

“I reckon I ain’t got no call to be 
scared at any crackings in this old house,” 
said Mother Borton with a nervous gig- 
gle. “I’ve hearn ’em long enough. But 
that man’s name gives me the shivers.” 

‘What did he ever do to you?” I asked 
with some curiosity. 

‘‘He never did nothing,” she said, “but 
I hearn tell dreadful things that’s gone on 
of nights,—how Doddridge Knapp or his 
ghost was seen killing a Chinaman over 
at North Beach, while Doddridge Knapp 
or his ghost,—whichever was the other 
one,—was speaking at a meeting, at the 
Pavilion. And I hearn of his drinkin’ 
blood—” 

“Nonsense!” said I ; “where did you get 
such stories?” 

“Well, they’re told me for true, and by 
ones I believe,” she said stoutly. ‘Oh, 
there’s queer things goes on. Doddridge 
Knapp or the devil, it’s all one. But it’s 
ill saying things of them that can be in 
two places at once.” And the old dame 
looked nervously about her. “They’ve 
hushed things up in the papers, and fixed 


‘the police, but people have tongues.” 


I wondered what mystification had 
given rise to these absurd reports, but 
there was nothing to be gained by pursu- 
ing them. The killing of the Chinaman 
might have been something to my hand, 
but if Doddridge Knapp had such a per- 
fect alibi it was a waste of time to look 
into it. 

‘And is this all you know?” I asked in 
disappointment. 

Mother Borton tried to remember some 
other point. 

“I don’t see how it’s going to keep a 
knife from between my ribs,” I com- 
plained. 

“You keep out of the way of Tom Ter- 
rill and his hounds, and you’ll be all right, 
I reckon.” 
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MY FACE 
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‘Am I supposed to be the head man in 
this business?” 

“Yes,” 

“Who are my men?” 

“There’s Wilson and Fitzhugh and 
Porter and Brown,” and she named ten or 
a dozen more. 

“And what is Dicky?” 

“It’s a smart man as can put his finger 
on Dicky Nahl,” said Mother Borton 
spitefully. 

“Nahl is his name?” 

“Yes. And I’ve seen him hobnob with 
Henry Wilton, and I’ve seen him thick as 
thieves with Tom Terrill, and which he’s 
thickest with the devil himself couldn’t 
tell. I call him Slippery Dicky.” 

‘Why did he bring me here to-night?” 

“TI hearn there’s orders come to change 
the place—the boy’s place, you know. 
You was to tell °em where the new one was 
to be, I reckon, but Tom Terrill spoiled 
things. He’s lightning, is Tom Terrill. 
But I guess he got it all out of Dicky, 
though where Dicky got it the Lord only 
knows.” 

This was all that was to be had from 
Mother Borton. Either she knew no more, 
or she was sharp enough to hide a knowl- 
edge that might be dangerous, even fatal, 
to reveal. She was willing to serve me, 
and I was forced to let it pass that she 
knew no more. 

“Well, I’d better be going then,” said I 
at last. “It’s nearly four o’clock, and 
everything seems to be quiet hereabouts. 
T’ll find my way to my room.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” said Mother 
Borton. “They’ve not given up the chase 
yet. Your men have gone home, I reckon, 


but I’ll bet the saloon that you’d have a 


surprise before you got to the corner.” 


“Not a pleasant prospect,” said I 
grimly. 
“No. You must stay here. The room 


next to this one is just the thing for you. 
See?” She drew me into the adjoining 
room. ; 


“You'll be safe here,” she said. “Now 
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do as I say. Go to sleep and git some 
rest. You ain’t had much, I guess, since 
you got to San Francisco.” 

The room was cheerless, but in the cir- 
cumstances the advice appeared good. I 
was probably safer here than in the street, 
and I needed the rest. 

“Good night,” said my geange pro- 
tectress. “You needn’t git up till you git 
ready. This is a beautiful room—beauti- 
ful. I call it our bridal chamber, though 
we don’t get no brides down here. There 
won’t be no sun to bother your eyes in the 
mornin’, for that window don’t open up 
outside. So there can’t nobody git in un- 
less he comes from inside the house. 
There, git to bed. Look out you don’t set 
fire to nothing. And put out the candle. 
Now good night, dearie.” 

Mother Borton closed the door behind 
her, and left me to the shadows. 

There was nothing to be gained by sit- 
ting up, and the candle was past its final 
inch. I felt that I could not sleep, but I 
would lie down on the bed and rest my 
tired limbs, that I might refresh myself 
for the demands of the day. I kicked off 
my boots, put my revolver under my hand, 
and lay down. 

Heedless of Mother Borton’s warning I 
left the candle to burn to the socket. The 
shadows grew larger and blacker, and 
took fantastic shapes of men and beasts. 
And then with a confused impression of 
deadly fear and of an effort to escape 
from peril, a blacker shadow swallowed up 
all that had gone before, and carried me 
with it. 


CHAPTER VIII 
IN WHICH I MEET A FEW SUEBPRISES 


I awoke with the sense of threatened 
danger strong in my mind. For a mo- 
ment I was unable to recall where I was, 
or on what errand I had come. Then 
memory returned in a flood, and I sprang 
from the bed and peered about me. 

I drew aside the curtain, and threw up 
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the window. It opened merely on a light- 
well, and the blank walls beyond gave 
back the cheery reflection of a patch of 
sunlight that fell at an angle from above. 

The fresher air that crept in from the 
window cleared my mind, a dash of water 
refreshed my body, and I was ready once 
more to face whatever might befall. 

I looked at my watch. It was eight 
o’clock, and I had slept four hours in this 
place. I began to realize that I was out- 
rageously hungry, and I remembered that 
I should be at the office by nine to receive 
the commands of Doddridge Knapp, 
should he choose to send them. 

I threw back the bolt, but when I tried 
to swing the door open it resisted my ef- 
forts. The key had been missing when I 
closed it, but a sliding bolt had fastened it 
securely. Now I saw that the door was 
locked. 

Here was a strange predicament. I had 
heard nothing of the noise of the key be- 
fore I lost myself in slumber. Mother 
Borton must have turned it as an addi- 
tional precaution as I slept. I hesitated to 
make a noise that could attract attention. 
It might bring some one less kindly dis- 
posed than my hostess of the night. But 

there was no other way. I was trapped, 
"and must take the risk of summoning as- 
sistance. 

I rapped on the panel and listened. No 
sound rewarded me. I rapped again more 
vigorously, but only silence followed. 

There was something ominous about it. 
What lay without the door, my apprehen- 
sion asked me. Was it part of the plot to 
get the secret it was supposed I held? 
Had Mother Borton been murdered, and 
the house seized? Or had Mother Borton 
played me false, and was I now a prisoner 
to my own party for my enforced impos- 
ture, as one who knew too much to be left 
at large and too little to be of use? I 
abandoned my half-formed plan of break- 
ing down the door, and turned to the win- 
dow and the light-well. Another window 
faced on the same space, not five feet 
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away, but it was closed, and a curtain hid 
the unknown possibilities and dangers of 
the interior. A dozen feet above was the 
roof, with no projection or foothold by 
which it might be reached. Below, the 
light-well ended in a tinned floor, about 
four feet from the window sill. 

I swung myself down, and with two 
steps was trying the other window. It was 
unlocked. I raised the sash cautiously, 
but its creaking protest seemed to my ex- 
cited ears to be loud enough to wake any 
but the dead. I stopped and listened after 
each squeak of the frame. There was no 
sign of movement. 

Then I pushed aside the curtain cau- 
tiously, and looked within. The room ap- 
peared absolutely bare. I threw the cur- 
tain farther back, and with a bound 
climbed in, revolver in hand. 

There was, however, nothing here to 
linger for, and I hastened to try the door. 
It was locked. I stooped to examine the 
fastening. It was of the cheapest kind, 
attached to door and casement by small 
screws. With a good wrench it gave way, 
and I found myself in a dark side-hall be- 
tween two rooms. Three steps brought 
me to the main hall, and I recognized it 
for the same through which I had felt my 
way in the darkness of the night. It was 
not improved by the daylight, and a 
strange loneliness about it was an oppres- 
sion to the spirits. 

The intense stillness within the house, 
instead of reassuring me, served as a 
threat. After my experience of the night, 
it spoke of treachery, not of peace. 

I took my steps cautiqusly down the 
stairs, following the way that led to the 
side entrance. As I neared the bottom of 
the stairs, I saw that a door led from the 
hallway to the saloon, and that it was 
open. 

I moved slowly down, a step at a time, 
then from over-cautiousness tripped and 
came down the last three steps at once 
with the clatter of a four-horse team. 

But nobody stirred. Then I glanced 
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through the open door, and was stricken 
cold with astonishment. The room was 
empty ! 

The chairs and tables that a few hours 
ago I had seen scattered about were gone. 
There was no sign that the place had been 
occupied in months. 

My step echoed strangely with the echo 
of an untenanted house. The bar and the 
shelves behind it were swept clear of the 
bottles and glasses that had filled them. 
Dust was thick over the floor and walls. 
The windows were stained and dirty, and 
@ paper sign on each pane informed the 
passers-by that the house was “To Let.” 

I looked cautiously through the other 
rooms on the first floor. They were as 
bare as the main room. The only room in 
the whole house that held a trace of fur- 
niture or occupancy must be the one from 
which I had escaped. It seemed that an 
elaborate trap had been set for my benefit 
with such precautions that I could not 
prove that it ever had been. 

There was, however, no time to waste in 
prying into this mystery. By my watch 
it was close on nine o’clock, and Dod- 
dridge Knapp might even now be making 
his way to the office where he had stationed 
me. 

The saloon’s front doors were locked 
fast, but the side door that led from the 
stairway to the street was fastened only 
with a spring lock, and I swung it open 
and stepped to the sidewalk. 

The street was but a prosaic place after 
the haunt of mystery I had just left. It 
was like stepping from the Dark Ages in- 
to the nineteenth century. Yet there was 
something puzzling about it. The street 
had no suggestion of the familiar, and it 
appeared somehow to have been turned 
end for end. I had lost my sense of direc- 
tion. The hills were where the bay ought 
to be. I seemed to have changed sides of 
the street, and it took me a little time to 
readjust the points of the compass. I 
reasoned at last that Dicky Nahl had led 
me to the street below before turning to 
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the place, and I had not noticed that we 
had doubled on our course. 

I hurried along the streets with but a 
three-minute stop to swallow a cup of cof- 
fee and a roll, and once more mounted the 
stairs to the office and opened the door to 
Number 15. 

The place was in disorder. The books 
that had been arranged on the desk and 
shelves were now scattered about in con- 
fusion, as though they had been hurriedly 
examined and thrown aside in a fruitless 
search. This was a disturbing incident, 
and I was surprised to discover that the 
door into the adjoining room was ajar. I 
pushed it wide open, and started back. 
Before me stood Doddridge Knapp, his 
face pale as the face of a corpse, and his 
eyes staring as though the dead hed risen 
before him. 


CHAPTER IX 
A DAY IN THE MARKET 


The King of the Street stood for a mo- 
ment staring at me with that strange and 
fearsome gaze. What was there in that 
dynamic glance that struck a chill to my 
spirit as though the very fountain of life 
had been attacked? Was it the manifesta- 
tion of the powerful will behind that 
mask? Or was it terror or anger that was 
to be read in the fiery eyes that gleamed 


‘from beneath those bushy brows, and in 


the play of the cruel mouth, which from 
under that yellow-gray mustache gave - 
back the sign of the Wolf? 

“Have you any orders, sir?” I asked in 
as calm a voice as I could command. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said the Wolf 
slowly, covering his fangs. 

It flashed on me that the attack in the 
Borton den was of his planning, that Ter- 
rill was his tool, and that he had supposed 
me dead. It was thus that I could account 
for his startled gaze and evident discom- 
posure. 

“Nine o’clock was the time, you said,” 
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I suggested deferentially. “I believe it’s 
a minute or two past.” : 

“Oh, yes,” said Doddridge Knapp, 
pulling himself together. “Come in 
here.” 

He looked suspiciously at me as he took 
a seat at his desk, and motioned me to an- 
other. 

“T had a little turn,” he said, eying me 
nervously ; “‘a vertigo, I believe the doctor 
called it. Just reach my overcoat pocket 
there, will you?—the left-hand side. Yes, 
bring me that flask.” 

He poured out a small glass of liquor, 
and the rich odor of brandy rose through 
the room. Then he took a vial from an 
inside pocket, counted a few drops into 
the glass, and drank it at a swallow. 

When he had cleared his throat of the 
fiery liquor, the Wolf turned to me with 
a more composed and kindly expression. 

“I never drink during business hours,” 
he said with a trace of apology in his 
tone. “It’s bad for business, and for the 
drink, too. But this is a little trouble I’ve 
had a touch of in the last two months. 
Just remember, young man, that I expect 
you to do your drinking after business is 
over—and not too much then. And now 
to business,” said my employer with deci- 
sion. ‘Take down these orders.” 


The King of the Street was himself 


once more. I was to buy one hundred 
shares of this stock, sell five hundred of 


that stock, buy one thousand of another | 


in blocks of one hundred, and sell the same 
in a single block at the last session. 

“And the last thing you do,” he contin- 
. ued, “buy every share of Omega that is 
offered. There’ll be a big block of it 
thrown on the market, and more in the 
afternoon. Buy it, whatever the price. 
There’s likely to be a big slump. Don’t 
bid for it—don’t keep up the price, you 
understand—but get it.” 

“If somebody else is snapping it up, do 
I understand that I’m not to bid over 
them?” 

“You’re not to understand anything of 
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the kind,” he said, with a little disgust in 
his tone. ‘“You’re to get the stock. 
You’ve bought and sold enough to know 
how to do that. But don’t start a boom for 
the price. Let her go down. Sabe?” 

I felt that there was deep water ahead. 

“Perfectly,” I said. “I think I see the 
whole thing.” 

The King of the Street looked at me 
with a grim smile. 

“Maybe you do, but all the same you’d 
better keep your money out of this little 
deal unless you can spare it as well as not. 
Well, get back to your room. You’ve got 
your check-book all right?” 

Alone once more I was in despair of un- 
raveling the tangle in which I was in- 
volved. I felt convinced that Doddridge 


_Knapp was the mover in the plots that 


sought my life. He had, I felt sure, be- 
lieved me dead, and was startled into fear 
at my unheralded appearance. Yet why 
should he trust me with his business? I 
could not doubt that the buying and sell- 
ing he had given to my care were impor- 
tant. I knew nothing about the price of 
stocks, but I was sure that the orders he 
had given me involved many thousands of 
dollars. Yet it might be—the thought 
struck home to me—that the credit had 
not been provided for me, and my checks 
on the Nevada Bank would serve only to 
land me in jail. 

There was already a confused murmur 
of voices about the rival exchanges that 
were the battle-grounds of millionaires. 
The “curbstone boards” were in session. 

It was easy to find Bockstein and Epp- 
ner, and there could be no mistaking the 
prosperity of the firm. The indifference 
of the clerks to my presence, and the evi- 
dent contempt with which an order for 
a hundred shares of something was being 
taken from an apologetic old gentleman 
were enough to assure me of that. 

Bockstein and Eppner were together, 
evidently consulting over the business to 
be done. Bockstein was tall and gray- 
haired, with a stubby gray beard. Eppner 
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was short and a little stooped, with a blue- 
black mustache, snapping blue-black eyes, 
and strong blue-black dots over his face 
where his beard struggled vainly against 
the devastating razor. Both were strong- 
ly marked with the shrewd, money-getting 
visage. I set forth my business. 

“You wand to gif a larch order?” said 
Bockstein, looking over my memoranda. 
“Do you haf references?” 

“Yes,” echoed Eppner. “References 
are customary, you know.” He spoke in a 
high-keyed voice that had irritating sug- 
gestions in it. 

“Is there any reference better than 
cash?” I asked. : 

The partners looked at each other. 

“None,” they replied. 

“How much will secure you on the or- 
der?” 

They named a heavy margin, and the 
sum total took my heart into my mouth. 
How large a balance I could draw against 
I had not the faintest idea. Possibly this 
was a trap to throw me into jail as a com- 
mon swindler attempting to pass worth- 
less checks. But there was no time to hes- 
itate. I drew a check for the amount, 
signed Henry Wilton’s name, and tossed 
it over to Bockstein. 

“All ridt,” said the senior partner. 
“Zhust talk it ofer vit Misder Eppner. 
He goes on der floor.” 

I knew well enough what was wanted. 
My financial standing was to be tested by 
the head of the firm, while the junior 
partner kept me amused. 

Eppner was quick to take my ideas. A 
few words of explanation, and he under- 
stood perfectly what I wanted. 

“You have not bought before?” It was 
an interrogation, not an assertion. 

“Oh, yes,” I said carelessly, “but not 
through you, I believe.” 

“No, no, I think not. I should have re- 
membered you.” 

I thought this might be a favorable op- 
portunity to glean a little information of 
what was going on in the market. 
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“Are there any good deals in pros- 


_pect ?” I ventured. 


I could see in the blue-black depths of 
his eyes that an unfavorable opinion he 
had conceived of my judgment was deep- 
ened by this question. 

‘“‘We never advise our customers,” was 
the high-keyed reply. 

“Certainly not,” I replied. “I don’t 
want advice—merely to know what is go- 
ing on.” 

“Excuse me, but I never gossip. It is 
a rule I make.” 

“It might interfere with your oppor- 
tunities to pick up a good bargain now 
and then,” I suggested, as the blue-black 
man seemed at a loss for words. 

“We never invest in stocks,” was the 
curt reply. 

“Excellent idea,” said I, “for those who 
know too much or too little.” 

Eppner failed to smile, and could think 
of nothing to say. Bockstein relieved the 
embarrassment of the situation by coming 
in out of breath, with a brave pretense of 
having been merely consulting a customer 
in the next room. 

“You haf exblained to Misder Epp- 
ner?” he inquired. “Den all is done. Here 
is a card to der Board Room. If orders 
you haf to gif, Eppner vill dake dem on 
der floor. Zhust gif him der check for 
margin, and all is vell.” 

At the end of this harangue I found 
myself outside the office. My check had 
been honored, then, and Bockstein had as- 
sured himself of my solvency. In the re- 
bound from anxiety, I swelled with the 
pride of a capitalist—on Doddridge 
Knapp’s money. 

In the Board Room of the big Ex- 
change the uproar was something aston- 
ishing. The floor was filled with a crowd 
of lunatics, howling, shaking fists, and 
pushing and scrambling from one place 
to another with the frenzy of a band of 
red men practising the scalp dance by the 
bright glow of the white man’s fire-water. _ 

After a little I was able to discover a 
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method in the outbreaks of apparent lu- 
nacy, and found that the shouts and yells 
and screams, the shaking of fists, and the 
waving of arms were merely a more or less 
energetic method of bidding for stocks ; 
that the ringing of gongs and the bellow 
of the big man who smiled on the bear- 
garden from the high desk were merely 
the audible signs that another stock was 
being called; and that the brazen-voiced 
reading of a roll was merely the official 
announcement of the record of bargains 
and sales that had been going on before 
me. 
It was my good fortune to make out so 
much before the purchase of the stocks on 
my order list was completed. 

Eppner rushed up and reported the 
bargains made, handing me a slip with the 
figures he had paid for the stocks. He 
was no longer the impassive engine of 
business that he had appeared in the back 
room of his office. He was now the embod- 
iment of the riot I had been observing. 
His blue-black hair was rumpled and on 
end. His blue-black eyes flashed with ani- 
mation. The blue-black dots that showed 
where his beard would be if he had let it 
were almost overwhelmed by the glow that 
excitement threw into his sallow cheeks. 

“Any more orders?” he gasped. 

“Yes,” I shouted above the roar about 
me. “I want to buy Omega.” 

He gave a look that might have been a 
warning, if I could have read it; but it 
was gone with a shrug as though he would 
say, “Well, it’s no business of mine.” 

“How much?” he asked. “Wait!” 

He started away at a scream from the 
front, but returned in a moment. He had 
bought or sold something, but I had not 
the least idea what it was, or which he had 
done. 

“It’s coming!” he yelled in my ear. . 

The gong rang. There was a confused 
cry from the man at the big desk. And 
pandemonium let loose. 

- I had thought the riot that had gone 
before as near the climax of noise as it was 
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possible to get. I was mistaken. The 
roar that followed the call was to the noise 
that had gone before as is the hurricane to 
the zephyr. 

“Omega opens at sixty-five,” shouted 
Eppner. 

“Bid sixty,” I shouted in reply, “but 
get all you can, even if you have to pay 
sixty-five.” 

Eppner gave a bellow, and skated into 
a group of fat men, gesticulating violent- 
ly. The roar increased, if such a thing 
were possible. 

In a minute Eppner was back, perspir- 
ing, and I fancied a trifle worried. 

“They’re dropping it on me,” he 
gasped in my ear. “Five hundred at six- 
ty-two and one thousand at sixty. Small 
lots coming fast and big ones on the way.” 

“Good! Bid fifty-five, and then fifty, 
but get them.” 

With a roar he rushed into the midst of 
a whirling throng. I could make out 
nothing of what was going on, except that 
the excitement was tremendous. 

Twice Eppner reported to me. The 
stock was being hammered down stroke by 
stroke. There was a rush to sell. Fifty- 
five—fifty-three—fifty, came the price— 
then by leaps to forty-five and forty. It 
was a panic. At last the gong sounded, 
and the scene was over. Men staggered 
from the Exchange, white as death, some 
cursing, some angry and red, some de- 
spairing, some elate. 

Eppner reported at the end of the call. 
He had bought for me twelve thousand 
five hundred shares, over ten thousand of 
them below fifty. The total was fright- 
ful. There was half a million dollars to 
pay when the time for settlement came. 
It was folly to suppose that my credit at 
the Nevada was of this size. But I puta 
bold face on it, gave a check for the fig- 
ure that Eppner named, and rose. 

‘Any more orders?” he asked. 

“Not till afternoon.” 

As I passed into the street I was aston- 
ished at the swift transformation that had 
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come over it. The faces turned to the pit- 
iless, polished granite front of the great 
gambling-hall were white and drawn, and 
on them sat Ruin and Despair. The men 
were for the most part silent, with here 
and there one cursing; the women, who 
were there by scores, wept and mourned ; 
and from the multitudes rose that peculiar 
whisper of crowds that tells of apprehen- 
sion of things worse to come. And this, 
I must believe, was the work of Doddridge 
Knapp. 


CHAPTER X 
A TANGLE OF SCHEMES 


Doddridge Knapp was seated calmly in 
my office when I opened the door. There 
was a grim smile about the firm jaws, and 
a satisfied glitter in the keen eyes. The 
Wolf had found his prey, and the dismay 
of the sheep at the sight of his fangs gave 
him satisfaction instead of distress. 

The King of the Street honored me 
with a royal nod. 

“There seems to have been a little sur- 
prise for somebody on the Board this 
morning,” he suggested. 

“I heard something about it on the 
street,” I admitted. 

“It was a good plan and worked well. 
Let me.see your memoranda of pur- 
chases.” 

I gave him my slips. 

He looked over them with growing per- 
plexity in his face. 

“‘Here’s twelve thousand five hundred 
shares of Omega.” 

“Yes.” 

“You paid too much for that first lot.” 

“It’s easier to see that now than then,” 
I suggested dryly. 

“Humph! yes. But there’s something 
wrong here.” He was comparing my list 
with another in his hand. 

“There!” I thought; “my confounded 
ignorance has made a mess of it.” But I 
spoke with all the confidence I could as- 
sume: ‘What's the matter, now?” 
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“Eleven thousand and twelve thousand 
five hundred make twenty-three thousand 
five hundred ; and here are sales of Omega 
this morning of thirty-three thousand 
eight hundred and thirty.” 

“How’s that? I don’t usderstand.” I 
was all in the dark over his musings. 

“I picked up eleven thousand shares in 
the other Boards this morning, and twelve 
thousand five hundred through you, but 
somebody has taken in the other ten thou- 
sand.” The King of the Street seemed 
puzzled and, I thought, a little worried. 

“Well, you got over twenty-three thou- 
sand shares,” I suggested consolingly. 
“That’s a pretty good morning’s work.” 

The King of the Street gave me a con- 
temptuous glance. 

*Ton’t be a fool, Wilton. I sold ten 
thousand of those shares to myself.” 

A new light broke upon me. I was get- 
ting lessons of one of the nfany ways in 
which the market was manipulated. 

“Then you think that somebody else—” 

“Never mind what I think. I’ve got the 
contract for doing the thinking for this 
job, and I reckon I can ’tend to it.” 

The great speculator was silent for a 
few moments. 

“I might as well be frank with you,” he 
said at last. ‘You'll have to know some- 
thing, to work intelligently. I must get 
control of the Omega Company, and to do 
it I’ve got to have more stock. I’ve been 
afraid of a combination against me, and 
T guess I’ve struck it. I can’t be sure yet, 
but when those ten thousand shares were 
gobbled up on a panicky market, I'll bet 
there’s something up.” 

“Who is in it?” I asked politely. 

“They’ve kept themselves covered,” 
said the King of the Street, “but I'll have 
them out in the open before the end. And 
then, my boy, you’ll see the fur fly.” 

As these words were uttered I could see 
the yellow-gray goatee rise like bristles, 
and the fangs of the Wolf shine white un- 
der the yellow-gray mustache. 

“I’ve got a few men staked out,” he 
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continued slowly, “and I reckon I’ll know 
something about it by this time to-mor- 
row.” 

There was the growl of the Wolf in his 
voice. 

“Now for this afternoon,” he continued. 
“There’s got {% be some sharp work done. 
I reckon the falling movement is over. 
We've got to pay for what we get from 
now on. I’ve got a man looking after the 
between-Board trading. With the scare 
that’s on in the chipper crowd out there, 
I look to pick up a thousand shares or so 
at about forty.” 

“Well, what’s the program?” I asked 
cheerfully. : 

“Buy,” he said briefly. ‘Take every- 
thing that’s offered this side of seventy- 
five.” 

“Um—there’s a half-million wanted al- 
ready to settle for what I bought this 
morning.” 

The bushy brows drew down, but the 
King of the Street answered lightly: 

“Your check is good for a million, my 
boy, as long as it goes to settle for what 
you’re ordered to buy.” Then he added 
grimly: “I don’t think you’d find it worth 
much for anything else.” 

There was a knock at the door beyond, 
and he hastily rose. 

“Be here after the two-thirty session,” 
he said. 

A million dollars! My check honored 
for unlimited amounts! Doddridge Knapp 
trusting me with a great fortune! I was 
overwhelmed, intoxicated with the con- 
sciousness of power. 

Yet this was the man who had brought 
death to Henry Wilton, and had twice 
sought my life in the effort to wrest from 
me a packet of information I did not have. 
This was the man whose face had gleamed 


fierce and hateful in the lantern’s flash in. 


the alley. This was the man I had sworn 
to bring to the gallows for a brutal crime. 
And now I was his trusted agent, with 
control, however limited, of millions. 

It was a puzzle too deep for me. I was 
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near coming to Mother Borton’s view that 
there was something uncanny about Dodd- 
ridge Knapp. Did two spirits animate 
that body? 

I wondered idly who Doddridge 
Knapp’s visitor might be, but as I could 
see no way of finding out, I rose and left 
the office. As I stepped into the hall I dis- 
covered that somebody had a deeper curi- 
osity than I. A man was stooping to the 
key-hole of Doddridge Knapp’s room in 
the endeavor to see or hear. As he heard 
the sound of my opening door he started 
up, and with a bound, was around the turn 
of the hall and pattering down the stairs. 

In another bound I was after him. I 
had seen his form for but a second, and 
his face not at all. But in that second I 
knew him for Tim Terrill of the snake- 
eyes and the murderous purpose. , 

When I reached the head of the stairs 
he was nowhere to be seen, but I heard the 
patter of his feet below and plunged down 
three steps at a time and into Clay Street. 
The street was busy with people, but no 
sign of the snake-eyed man greeted me. 

Much disturbed in mind at this appari- 
tion of my enemy, I sought in vain for 
some explanation of his presence. Was 
he spying on Doddridge Knapp? Did he 
not stand on a better footing with his em- 
ployer than this? He was, I must sup- 
pose, trusted with the most secret and evil 
purposes of that strange man, and should 
be able to speak with him on even terms. 
Yet here he was, doing the work of the 
merest spy. : 

I must have stood gaping in the street 
like a countryman at a fair, for I was 
roused by a man bumping into me rough- 
ly. He spoke in a low tone: 

“You’d better go to your room, Mr. 
Wilton.” He said something more that I 
did not catch, and, reeling on, disappeared 
in the crowd before I could turn to mark 
or question him. 

I thought at first that he meant the 
room I had just left. Then it occurred to 
me that it was the room Henry had occu- 
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pied—the room in which I had spent my 
first dreadful night in San Francisco, and 
had not revisited in the thirty hours since 
T had left it. 

In a few minutes I was entering the 
dingy building and climbing the worn and 
creaking stairs. The place lost its air of 
mystery in the broad sunshine and pene- 
trating daylight. 

Slipped under the door I found two 
notes. One was from Detective Coogan, 
and read: 


Don’t want 
Do you want 


“Inquest this afternoon. 
you. Have another tony 
the body ?” 


The other was in a woman’s hand, and 
the faint perfume of the first note I had 
received rose from the sheet. It read: 


“I do not understand your silence. 
The money is ready. What is the mat- 
ter??? 


The officer’s note was easy enough to 
answer. I asked him to turn the body 
over to the undertaker to be buried at my 
order. 

The other note was more perplexing. 
It was evidently from my unknown em- 
ployer, and her anxiety was plain to see. 
But I was no nearer to finding her than 
before, and if I knew how to reach her I 
knew not what to say. As I was contem- 
plating this state of affairs with some de- 
jection, there was a quick step in the hall 
and a rap at the panel. It was a single 
person, so I had no hesitation in opening 
the door, but it gave me a passing satis- 
faction to have my hand on the revolver 
in my pocket. 

It was a boy, who thrust a letter into 
my hand. 

“Yer name Wilton?” he inquired, still 
holding on to the envelope. 

“Ves,” 

“That’s yourn, then.” And he was pre- 
pared to make a bolt. 
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“Hold on,” I said. 
answer.” 
‘No, there ain’t. The bloke as gave it. 


“Maybe there’s an 


_ to me said there weren’t.” 


“Well, here’s something I want you to 
deliver,” said I, taking up my note to De- 
tective Coogan. “Do you know where the 
City Hall is?” 

“Does I know—what are yer givin’ © 
us?” said the boy with infinite scorn in 
his voice. 

“A quarter,” I returned with a laugh, 
tossing him the coin. “Wait a minute.” 

“Yer ain’t bad stuff,” said the boy with 
a grin. 

I tore open the envelope and read on the 
sheet that came from it: 


“Sell everything you bought—never 
mind the price. Other orders off. 
D. K. 


I gasped with amazement. Had Dodd- 
ridge Knapp gone mad? To sell twelve 
thousand five hundred shares of Omega 
was sure to smash the market, and the 
half-million dollars that had been put into 
them would probably shrink by two hun- 
dred thousand or more if the order was 
carried out. 

I read the note again. 

Then a suspicion large enough to over- 
shadow the universe grew up in my brain. 
I recalled that Doddridge Knapp had 
given me a cipher with which he would 
communicate with me, and I believed, 
moreover, that he had no idea where I 
might be at the present moment. 

“It’s all right, sonny,” I said. 
along.” 

‘““Where’s yer letter?” asked the boy, 
loyally anxious to earn his quarter. 

“It won’t have to go now,” I said 
coolly. 

“Well, I must look like a sucker if they 
think I can be taken in by a trick like 
that,” was my mental comment, as I gazed 
at the letter. I charged the scheme up to 
my snake-eyed friend and had a poorer 
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opinion of his intelligence than I had 
hitherto entertained. Yet I was aston- 
ished that he should, even with the most 
hearty wish to bring about my downfall, 
contrive a plan that would inflict a heavy 
loss on his employer and possibly ruin 
him altogether. 

I took my way at last toward the mar- 
ket, and, hailing a boy to whom I entrust- 
ed my letter to Detective Coogan, walked 
briskly to Pine Street. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE DEN OF THE WOLF 


The Street had changed its appearance 
in the two or three hours since I had made 
my way from the Exchange through the 
pallid, panic-stricken mob. Plainly the 
panic was over, and men were inspirited 
by a belief that “stocks were going up.” 

I made a few dispositions accordingly. 
Taking Doddridge Knapp’s hint, I en- 
gaged another broker as a relief to Epp- 
ner, a short, fat man, with the baldest head 
I ever saw, a black beard and a hook-nose, 
whose remarkable activity and scattering 
charges had attracted my attention in the 
morning session. 

Wallbridge was his name, I found, and 
he proved to be as intelligent as I could 
wish—a merry little man, with a joke for 
all things, and a flow of words that was al- 
most overwhelming. 

“Omega? Yes,” chuckled the stout lit- 
tle broker, after he had assured himself 
of my financial standing. “But you 
ought to have bought this morning, if 
that’s what you want. It was hell pop- 
ping and the roof giving way all at 
once. You ought to have been there, and 
watched the boys shell ’em out!” 

“Yes, I heard you had lively times.” 

“Boiling,” he said, with coruscating ad- 
ditions in the way of speech and gesture. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for Decker and some 
fellow we haven’t had a chance to make 
out yet the bottom of the market would 
have been resting on the roof of the lower 
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regions.” The little man’s remark was 
slightly more direct and forcible, but this 
will do for a revised version. 

“Decker ?? I exclaimed, pricking up my 
ears. “I thought he had quit the market.” 

As I had never heard of Mr. Decker be- 
fore that moment this was not exactly the 
truth, but I thought it would serve me 
better. 

“Decker out of it! gasped Wallbridge. 
‘““He’ll be out of it when he’s carried out.” 

“I meant out of Omega. Is he getting 
up a deal?” 

The little broker looked vexed, as 
though it crossed his mind that he had 
said too much. 

“Oh, no. Guess not. Don’t think he 

is,” he said rapidly. “Just wanted to 
save the market, I guess. If Omega had 
gone five points lower, there would have 
been the sickest times in the Street that 
we’ve seen since the Bank of California 
closed and the shop across the way,”— 
pointing his thumb at the Exchange,— 
“had to be shut up. But maybe it wasn’t 
Decker, you know. That’s just what was 
rumored on the Street, you know.” 
’ I suspected that my little broker knew 
more than he was willing to tell, but I for- 
bore to press him further; and giving him 
the order to buy all the Omega stock he 
could pick up under fifty, I made my way 
to Eppner. 

The blue-black eyes of that impassive 
agent snapped with a glow of interest 
when I gave him my order to sell the other 
purchases of the morning and buy Omega, 
but faded into a dull stare when I lingered 
for conversation. 

“I wonder who was picking up Omega 
this morning?” I said. 

“Oh, some of the shorts getting ready 
to fill contracts,” he replied in: his dry, 
uninterested tones. $ 

“JT heard that Decker was in the market 
for the stock,” I said. 

The blue-black eyes gave a flash of 
genuine surprise. 

“Decker!? he exclaimed. Then his 
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eyes fell, and he paused a moment before 
replying in his high inflexible voice. “He 
might be.” 

“Is he after Omega, or is he just brac- 
ing up the market?” 

“Excuse me,” said Eppner with the 
cold reflection of an apologetic tone, “but 
we never advise customers. Are you walk- 
ing over to the Exchange?” 

In the Exchange all was excitement. I 
could make nothing of the clamor, but my 
nearest neighbor shouted in my ear: 

“A strong market !”” 

“Tt looks that way,” I shouted back. 

The excitement grew as the call ap- 
proached Omega. There was an electric 
tension in the air that told of the anxious 
hopes and fears that centered in the com- 
ing struggle. The stock was called at 
last, and I looked for a scene of riot on 
the floor that would surpass anything I 


had witnessed yet. 
It failed to come. There was almost a 
pause in the proceedings. 


I caught a glimpse of Doddridge 
Knapp across the room, looking on with 
a grim smile on the wolf jaws and an ap- 
parently impassive interest in the scene. 

The clamor on the floor began and 
swelled in volume, and a breath of visible 
relief passed over the anxious assembly. 

Wallbridge and Eppner made a dive at 
once for a yelling broker, and a cold chill 
ran down my back. I saw then that I had 
set my brokers bidding against each other 
for the same stock. 

“Great Mammon!” [I thought. “If 
Doddridge Knapp ever finds it out, what 
a circus there will be!” 

“She’s going up!” said my neighbor 
with a shout of joy. 

Forty-five — forty-seven — fifty-five— 
it was going up by leaps. I blessed the 
forethought that had suggested to me to 
put a limit on Wallbridge and stop the 
competition between my agents at fifty. 

The call closed amid animation. 
Omega stood at eighty asked, and sev- 
enty-eight bid, and the ship of the stock 
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gamblers was again sailing on an even 
keel. 

The session was over at last, and Wall- 
bridge and Eppner handed me their memo- 
randa of purchases. 

“You couldn’t pick Omega off the 
bushes this afternoon, Mr. Wilton,” said 
Wallbridge, wiping his bald head vigor- 
ously. ‘“There’s fools at all times, and 
some of ’em were here and ready to drop 
what they had; but not many. I gathered 
in six hundred for you, but I had to fight 
for it.” 

' I thanked the merry broker, and gave 
him a check for his balance. 

Eppner had done some better, but all 
told I had added but three thousand one 
hundred shares to my list. 

There was no one to be seen as I 
reached Room 15. The connecting door 
was closed and locked, and no sound came 
from behind it. I turned to arrange the 
books, to keep from a bad habit of think- 
ing over the inexplicable. 

An hour passed, and no Doddridge 
Knapp. It was long past office hours. 
Just as I was considering whether my 
duty to my employer constrained me to 
wait longer, I caught sight of ‘an en- 
velope that had been slipped under the 
door. It was in cipher, but it yielded to 
the key with which Doddridge Knapp had 
provided me. ‘I made it out to be this: 


“Come to my house to-night. 
your contracts with you. 


Bring 
Kwapp.” 


I was thrown into some perplexity by 
this order. For a little I suspected a trap, 
but on second thought this seemed unlike- 
ly. The office furnished as convenient a 
place for homicidal diversions as he could 
wish, if these were in his intention. 

The clocks were pointing past eight 
when I mounted the steps that led to 
Doddrige Knapp’s door. Doddridge 
Knapp’s house fronted upper Pine Street 
much as Doddridge Knapp himself front- 
ed lower Pine Street. There was a calmly 
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aggressive look about it that was typical 
of the owner. I¢€ defied the elements with 
easy strength, as Doddridge Knapp de- 
fied the storms of the market. 

I had something of trepidation, after 
all, as I rang the bell, for I was far from 
being sure that Doddridge Knapp was 
above carrying out his desperate purposes 
in his own house, and I wondered whether 
I should ever come out again, once I was 
behind those massive doors. However, I 
must risk it. I gave my name to the serv- 
ant who opened the door. 

“This way,” he said quietly. 

I had hardly time as I passed to note 
the large hall, the handsome staircase, and 
the wide parlors that hung rich with dra- 
pery, but in darkness. I was led beyond 
and behind them, and ushered into a small, 
plainly-furnished room; and at a desk 
covered with papers sat Doddridge 
Knapp, the picture of the Wolf in his 
den. 

“Sit down, Wilton,” said he with grim 
affability, giving his hand. “You won’t 
mind if an old man doesn’t get up.” 

I made some conventional reply. 

“Sorry to disappoint you this after- 
noon, and take up your evening,” he said; 
“but I found some business that needed 
more immediate attention. There was a lit- 
tle matter that had to be looked after in 
person.” And the Wolf’s fangs showed in 
a cruel smile, which assured me that the 
“little matter” had terminated unhappily 
for the other man. 

I airily professed myself happy to be 
at his service at any time. 

“Yes, yes,” he said; “but let’s see your 
memoranda. Did you do well this after- 
noon?” 

“No-o,” I returned apologeneally: 
“Not so well as I wished.” 

He took the papers and looked over 
them carefully. 

“Thirty-one hundred,” he said reflect- 
ively. “Those sales were all right. Well, 
I was afraid you couldn’t get above three 
thousand. I didn’t get more than two 


thousand in the other Boards and on the 
Street.” 

' “That was the best I could do,” I said 
modestly. “They average at sixty-five. 
Omega got away from us this afternoon 
like a runaway horse.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the King of the Street, 
studying his papers with drawn brows. 
“That’s all right. I'll have to wait a bit 
before going farther.” 

I bowed as became one who had no idea 
of the plans ahead. 

“And now,” said Doddridge Knapp, 
turning on me a keen and lowering gaze, 
“T’d like to know what call you have to be 
spying on me?” 

“Spying? I don’t understand.” 

“No?” said he, with something between 
a growl and a snarl. “Well, maybe you 
don’t understand that, either! And he 
tossed me a bit of paper. 

I felt sure that I did not. My igno- 
rance grew into amazement as I read. The 


slip bore the words: 


“I have bought Crown Diamond. 
What’s the limit? Witton.” 


“I certainly don’t understand,” I said. 
“What does it mean?” 

“The man who wrote it ought to know,” 
growled Doddridge Knapp, with his eyes 
flashing and the yellow-gray mustache 
standing out like bristles. The fangs of 
the Wolf were in sight. 

“Well, you’ll have to look somewhere 
else for him,” I said firmly. “I never saw 
the note, and never bought a share of 
Crown Diamond.” 

Doddridge Knapp bent forward, and 
looked for an instant as though he would 
leap upon me. His eye was the eye of a 
wild beast in anger. If I had written that 
note I should have gone through the win- 
dow without stopping for explanations. 
As I had not I sat there coolly and looked 
him in the face with an easy conscience. 

“Well, well,” he said at last, relaxing 
his gaze, “I almost believe you.” 
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“There’s no use gaing any farther, Mr. 
Knapp, unless you believe me altogether.” 

“I see you understand what I was go- 
ing to say,” he said quietly. “But if you 
didn’t send that, who did?” 

“Well, if I were to make a guess, I 
should say it was the man who wrote this.” 

I tossed him in turn the note I had re- 
ceived in the afternoon, bidding me sell 
everything. 

The King of the Street looked at it 
carefully, and his brows drew lower and 
lower as its import dawned on him. 

‘Where did you get this?” 

I detailed the circumstances. 

The anger that flashed in his eyes was 
more eloquent than the outbreak of curses 
I expected to hear. 

“Um!” he said at last with a grim 
smile. “It’s lucky, after all, that you had 
something besides cotton in that skull of 
yours, Wilton.” 

“A fool might have been caught by it,” 
I said modestly. 

“There looks to be trouble ahead,” he 
said. ‘“There’s a rascally gang in the 
market these days.” And the King of the 
Street sighed over the dishonesty that had 
corrupted the stock gambler’s trade. 

“Well, who wrote them?” he asked al- 
most fiercely. ‘They seem to come from 
the same hand.” 

“Maybe you'd better ask that fellow 
who had his eye at your keyhole when I 
left the office this noon.” 

“Who was that?” The Wolf gave a 
startled look. “Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“He was a well-made, quick, lithe fel- 
low, with an eye that reminded me of a 
snake. I gave chase to him, but couldn’t 
overhaul him.” 

The last part of my tale was unheard. 
At the description of the snake-eyed man, 
Doddridge Knapp sank back in his chair, 
the flash of anger died out of his eyes, 
and his mind was far away. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he said at 
last, in a steady voice. 

“J didn’t suppose it was worth coming 
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back for, after I got into the street. And, 
besides, you were busy.” 

“Yes, yes, you were right: you are not 
to come—of course, of course.” 

The King of the Street looked at me 
curiously, and then said smoothly : 

“But this isn’t business.” And he 
plunged into the papers once more. 
“There were over nine thousand shares 
sold this afternoon, and I got only five 
thousand of them.” 

“I suppose Decker picked the others 
up,” I said. 

The King of the Street did me the 
honor to look at me in amazement. 

“Decker!” he roared. “How did you—” 
Then he paused and his voice dropped to 
its ordinary tone. “I reckon you’re right. 
What gave you the idea?” 

I frankly detailed my conversation with 
Wallbridge. 

I had hardly finished my account when 
there was a knock at the door, and the 
servant appeared. 

“Mrs. Knapp’s compliments, and she 
would like to see Mr. Wilton when you are 
done,” he said. ; 

I could with difficulty repress an ex- 
clamation, and my heart climbed into my 
throat. I was ready to face the Wolf in 
his den, but here was a different matter. 
I recalled that Mrs. Knapp was a more 
intimate acquaintance of Henry Wilton’s 
than Doddridge Knapp had been, and I 
saw Niagara ahead of my skiff. : 

“Yes, yes; quite likely,” said my em- 
ployer, referring to my story of Wall- 
bridge. “I heard something of the kind 
from my men. I'll know to-morrow for 
certain, I expect. I forgot to tell you that 
the ladies would want to see you. They 
have missed you lately.” And the Wolf 
motioned me to the door where the servant 
waited. 

Here was a predicament. I was missed 
and wanted—and by the ladies. My heart 
dropped back from my throat, and I felt 
it throbbing in the lowest recesses of my 
boot-heels as I rose and followed my guide. 
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CHAPTER XII 
LUELLA KNAPP 


As the door swung open, my heart al- 
most failed me. I had not counted on an 
interview with the women of Doddridge 
Knapp’s family. I had, to be sure, vague- 
ly foreseen the danger to come from meet- 
ing them, but I had been confident that it 
would be easy to avoid them. And now, in 
the face of the emergency, my resources 
had failed me, and I was walking into 
Mrs. Knapp’s reception-room without the 
glimmer of an idea of how I should find 
my way out. 

Two women rose to greet me as I en- 
tered the room. 

“Good evening,” said the elder woman, 
holding out her hand. “You have neg- 
lected us for a long time.” There was 
something of reproach as well as civility 
in the voice. 

Mrs. Doddridge Knapp, for I had no 
doubt it was she who greeted me, was 
large of frame but well-proportioned, and 
stood erect, vigorous, with an air of active 
strength rare in one of her years. Her 
age was, I supposed, near forty-five. Her 
face was strong and resolute, yet it was 
with the strength and resolution of a wom- 
an, not of a man. Altogether she looked 
a fit mate for Doddridge Knapp. 

“Yes,” I replied, adjusting my manner 
nicely to hers, “I have been very busy.” 

As she felt the touch of my hand and 
heard the sound of my voice, I thought I 
saw a look of surprise, apprehension and 
hesitation in her eyes. If it was there it 
was gone in an instant, and she replied 
gaily: 

“Busy? How provoking of you to say 
so! You should never be too busy to take 
the commands of the ladies.” 

“That is why I am here,” I interrupted 
with my best bow. But she continued with- 
out noting it: 

“Luella wagered with me that you 
would make that excuse. I expected some- 
thing more original.” 
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“I am very sorry,” I said, with a re- 
flection of the bantering air she had as- 
sumed. 

“Oh, indeed!” exclaimed the younger 
woman, to whom my ‘eyes had turned as 
Mrs. Knapp spoke her name. “How very 
unkind of you to say so, when I have just 
won a pair of gloves by it. Good evening 
to you!” And she held out her hand. — 

It was with a strong effort that I kept 
my self-possession, as for the first time I 
clasped the hand of Luella Knapp. 

Was it the thrill of her touch, the 
glance of her eye, or the magnetism of her 
presence, that set my pulses beating to a 
new measure, and gave my spirit a breath 
from a new world? Whatever the cause, 
as I looked into the clear-cut face and the 
frank gray eyes of the woman before me, 
I was swept by a flood of emotion that 
was near overpowering my self-control. 

Nor was it altogether the emotion of 
pleasure that was roused within me. As I 
looked into her eyes, I had the pain of see- 
ing myself in a light that had not as yet 
come to me. I saw myself not the friend 
of Henry Wilton, on the high mission of 
bringing to justice the man who had 
foully sent him to death. In that flash I 
saw Giles Dudley hiding under a false 
name, entering this house to seek for an- 
other link in the chain that would drag 
this girl’s father to the gallows and turn 
her life to bitterness and misery. And in 
the reflection from the clear depths of the 
face before me I saw Impostor and Spy 
written large on my forehead. 

I mastered the emotion in a moment and 
took the seat to which she had waved me. 

Can I describe her? Of what use to 
try? She was not beautiful, and “pretty” 
was too petty a word to apply to Luella 
Knapp. “Fine looking,” if said with the 
proper emphasis, might give some idea of 
her appearance, for she was tall in figure, 
with features impressive in their attract- 
iveness. Yet her main charm was in the 
light that her spirit and intelligence threw 
on her face; and this no one can describe. 
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The brightness of her speech did not 
disappoint the expectation I had thus 
formed of her. I followed her lead in the 
conversational channel, giving but a guid- 
ing oar when it turned toward acquaint- 
ances she held in common with Henry 
Wilton, or events that had interested them 
together. 

Through it all the idea that Miss 
Knapp was regarding me with a hidden 
disapproval was growing on me. I de- 
cided that Henry had made some uncom- 
mon blunder on his last visit and that I 
was suffering the penalty for it. 

I was unconscious of the flight of time 
until Mrs. Knapp turned from some other 
guests and walked toward us. 

“Come, Henry,” she said pointedly, 
“Luella is not to monopolize you all the 
time. Besides, there’s Mr. Inman dying 
to speak to her.” 

I promptly hated Mr. Inman with all 
my heart and felt not the slightest objec- 
tion to his demise; but at her gesture of 
command I rose and accompanied Mrs. 
Knapp, as a young man with eye-glasses 
and a smirk came to take my place. I left 
Luella Knapp, congratulating myself 
over my cleverness in escaping the pitfalls 
that lined my way. 

“Now I’ve a chance to speak to you at 
last,” said Mrs. Knapp. ; 

‘At your service,” I bowed. “I owe you 
something.” 

“Indeed?” Mrs. Knapp raised her eye- 
brows in surprise. 

“For your kind recommendation to Mr. 
Knapp.” 

“My recommendation? You have a lit- 
tle the advantage of me.” 

I was stricken with painful doubts, and 

_ the cold sweat started upon me. Perhaps 
this was not Mrs. Knapp after all. 

“Oh, perhaps you didn’t mean it,” I 
said. 

“Indeed I did, if it was a recommenda- 
tion. I’m afraid it was unconscious, 
though. Mr. Knapp does not consult me 
about his business.” 
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I was in doubt no longer. It was the in- 
jured pride of the wife that spoke in the 
tone. 

“T’m none the less obliged,” I said care- 
lessly. “He assured me that he acted on 
your words.” 

‘What on earth are you doing for Mr. 
Knapp?” she asked earnestly, dropping 
her half-bantering tone. There was a 
trace of apprehension in her eyes. 

“I’m afraid Mr. Knapp wouldn’t think 
your recommendations were quite justified 
if I should tell you. Just get him in a cor- 
ner and ask him.” 

“I suppose it is that dreadful stock 
market.” 

She shuddered as she looked about her, 
as though in fancy she saw herself turned 
from the palace into the street. 

“Mr. Knapp is not a man to lose,” I 
said. 

“Mr. Knapp is a strong man,” she said 
with a proud straightening of her figure. 
“But the whirlpool can suck down the 
strongest swimmer.” 

“But I suspect Mr. Knapp makes 
whirlpools instead of swimming into 
them,” I said meaningly. 

“Ah, Henry,” she said sadly, “how 
often have I told you that the best plan 
may come to ruin in the market? It may 
not take much to start a boulder rolling 
down the mountain-side, but who is to tell 
it to stop when once it is set going?” 

“I think,” said I, smiling, “that Mr. 
Knapp would ride the boulder and find 
himself in a gold mine at the end of the 
journey.” 

“Perhaps. But you're not telling me 
what Mr. Knapp is doing.” 

‘He can tell you much better than I.” 

“No doubt,” she said, with a trace of 
sarcasm in her voice. 

‘And here he comes to do it, I expect,” 
I said, as the tall figure of the King of 
the Street appeared in the doorway oppo- 
site. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to depend on 
the newspapers,” she said. “Mr. Knapp 
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is as much afraid of a woman’s tongue as 
you are. Oh,” she continued after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “I was going to make you 
- give an account of yourself ; but since you 
will tell nothing I must introduce you to 
my cousin, Mrs. Bowser.” And she led 
me, unresisting, to a short, sharp-featured 
woman of sixty or thereabouts, who rus- 
tled her silks, and in a high, thin voice 
professed herself charmed to see me. 

She might have claimed and held the 
record as the champion of the conversa- 
tional ring. I had never met her equal be- 
.fore, nor have I met one to surpass her 
since. 

I looked across the room to the corner 
where Luella was entertaining the insig- 
nificant Inman. How vivacious and intel- 
ligent she appeared! Her face and figure 
grew on me in attractiveness, and I felt 
that I was being very badly used. As I 
came to this point I was roused by the 
sound of two low voices that just behind 
me were plainly audible under the shrill 
treble of Mrs. Bowser. They were women 
with their heads close in gossip. 

“Shocking, isn’t it?” said one. 

“Dreadful!’ said the other. “It gives 
me the creeps to think of it.” 

“Why don’t they lock him up? Such a 
creature shouldn’t be allowed to go at 
large.” 

“Oh, you see, maybe they can’t be sure 
about it. But I’ve heard it’s a case of 
family pride.” - 

I was recalled from this dialogue by 
Mrs. Bowser’s fan on my arm, and her 
shrill voice in my ear with, “What is your 
idea about it, Mr. Wilton?” 

“I think you are perfectly right,” I 
said heartily, as she paused for an answer. 

“Then I'll arrange it with the others at 
once,”’ she said. 

This was a bucket of ice-water on me. 
I had not the first idea to what I had com- 
mitted myself. 

“No, don’t,” I said. “Wait till we have 
time to discuss it again.” 

“Oh, we can decide on the time when- 
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ever you like. Will some night week after 
next suit you?” 

I had to throw myself on the mercy of 
the enemy. 

“I’m afraid I’m getting rather absent- 
minded,” I said humbly. “I was looking 
at Miss Knapp and lost the thread of the 
discourse for a minute.” 

“That’s what I was talking about,” she 
said sharply,—‘‘about taking her and the 
rest of us through Chinatown.” 

“Yes, yes. I remember,” I said un- 
blushingly.. “If I can get away from. 
business, I’m at your service at any time.” 

Then Mrs. Bowser wandered on with 
the arrangements she would find necessary 
to make, and I heard one of the low voices 
behind me: 

‘Now this is a profound secret, you 
know. I wouldn’t have them know for the 
world that any one suspects. I just heard 
it this week, myself.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare breathe it to a 
soul,” said the other. “But I’m sure I 
shan’t sleep a wink to-night.” And they 
moved away. 

I interrupted Mrs. Bowser to explain 
that I must speak to Mrs. Knapp, and 
made my escape as some one stopped to 
pass a word with her. 

“Oh, must you go, Henry?” said Mrs. 
Knapp. “Well, you must come again 
soon. We miss you when you stay away. 
Don’t let Mr. Knapp keep you too 
closely.” . 

I professed myself happy to come 
whenever I could find the time, and looked 
about for Luella. She was nowhere to be 
seen. I left the room a little disappointed, 
but with a swelling of pride that I had 
passed the dreaded ordeal and had been 
accepted as Henry Wilton in the house in’ 
which I had most feared to meet disaster. 

As I passed down the hall, a tall wil- 
lowy figure stepped from the shadow of 
the stair. My heart gave a bound of de- 
light. It was Luella Knapp. I should 
have the pleasure of a leave-taking in pri- 
vate. 
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“Oh, Miss Knapp!” I said. “I had de- 
spaired of having the chance to bid you 
good night.” And I held out my hand. 

She ignored the hand. I could see from 
her heaving bosom and shortened breath 
that she was laboring under great agita- 
tion. 

“I was waiting for you,” she said in a 
low voice. 

I started to express my gratification, 
when she interrupted me. 

‘Who are you?” broke from her lips al- 
most fiercely. 

I was completely taken aback, and 
stared at her in amazement, with no word 
at command. 

“You are not Henry Wilton,” she said 
rapidly. ‘You ‘have come here with his 
name and his clothes, and made up to look 
like him, and you try to use his voice and 
take his place. Who are you?” 

There was a depth of scorn and anger 
and apprehension in that low voice of hers 
that struck me dumb. 

“Can you not answer?” she demanded, 
catching her breath with excitement. 
You are not Henry Wilton.” 

“Well?” I said half-inquiringly. It was 
not safe to advance or retreat. 

‘“Well—! well—!’ She repeated my 
answer, with indignation and disdain 
deepening in her voice. “Is that all you 
have to say for yourself?” 

“What should I say?” I1 -plied quietly. 
“You make an assertion. . there any- 
thing more to be said?” + 

“Oh, you may laugh a me if you 


please, because you can hoodwink the 


others.” 
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I protested that laughter was the last 
thing I was thinking of at the moment. 

Then she burst out impetuously : 

“Oh, if I were only a man! No; if I 
were a man I should be hoodwinked like 
the rest. But you can not deceive me. 
Who are you? What are you here for? 
What are you trying to do?” 

She was blazing with wrath. E.r tone 
had raised hardly an interval of the scale, 
but évery word that came in that smooth, 
low voice was heavy with contempt and 
anger. It was the true daughter of the 
Wolf who stood before me. 

“I am afraid, Miss Knapp, you are not 
well to-night,” I said soothingly. 

“What have you done with Henry Wil- 
ton?” she asked fiercely. “Don’t try to 
speak with his voice. Drop your disguise. 
You are no actor. You are no more like 
him than—” 

The simile failed her in her wrath. 

“Satyr to Hyperion,” I quoted bitterly. 
‘Make it strong, please.” 

“Oh, where is he? What has hap- 
pened?” she cried. 

“Nothing has happened,” I said calm- 
ly, determining at last to brazen it out. I 
could not tell her the truth. “My name is 
Henry Wilton.” 

She looked at me in anger a moment, 
and then a shadow of dread and despair 
settled over her face. 

“Go!” she said. “I hope I may never 
see you again!” And she turned and ran 
swiftly up the stair. : 

And I went out into the night with a 
heavier load of depression than I had 
borne since I entered the city. 
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AN ASSISTANT MUSE 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


AUTHOR OF 


ANCE stopped in the door of the 
restaurant and glanced idly up and 


down the street. He had just fin- 
ished his lunch. It was midsummer, and 
the town was as deserted as a ballroom 
on Sunday. He wondered idly whether 
it wouldn’t be a good thing for him to 
run down, or up, as the case might. be, to 
one of the summer resorts for a week or 
two. 

Suddenly he became aware that he was 
apparently obstructing the traffic of ‘the 
restaurant. A young woman had paused 
beside him; and when he stepped back 
with a murmured excuse, she did not 
go on. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said a little 
hurriedly. “I know it is absurd of me, 
but there is no one here to introduce us, 
and I’m just going to speak to you any 
how.” 

She came to a helpless pause, and 
Vance saved the situation with, “I should 
be delighted to be of any service to you, 
Miss Whitney.” 

“Of course,” she rejoined in a relieved 
tone, “you’d know who I am, and I feel 
awfully well acquainted with you through 
reading your poems, you know.” 

Vance bowed and thanked her. His 
honors as a poet were still new enough to 
be very sweet to him. 

“It is wonderful, isn’t it,” she went on, 
“how two minds will flow in the same 
channel? So many lovely ideas suggested 
in your verses have been sacred thoughts 
of my own for the longest while; but you 
have put them in verse so beautifully, and 
I never could do that, of course.” 

Stanley was rather acutely conscious 
that many ideas in his verses had been 
the common property of mankind for 
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ages ; but he thanked her becomingly and 
admitted that it was indeed remarkable 
that they, who had never met until this 
time, had been thinking the same 
thoughts; quite Peter Ibbetsonish. 

“Oh! Do you love Peter Ibbetson, 
too?” she asked, with a quick upward 
glance. “I believe we have been thinking 
the same thoughts!” 

“Perhaps we have,” agreed Vance; 
adding gallantly, “only I imagine you 
have been thinking miles above me.” 

“Do you know,” she said smilingly, 
“that although I felt so well acquainted 
with you, and hoped you would know at 
once who I am, I should never have had 
courage to speak to you to-day if I 
hadn’t had something valuable to give 
you?” 

Again that swift upward glance which 
seemed to be characteristic; then she 
looked pensively down the street. She 
had long thick eyelashes, with a distinct 
curve to them. Her lower eyelid was 
almost straight, the upper, widely 
arched, giving her eyes a look of contin- 
ual wonderment that was altogether 
charming. 

Vance became so involved in these ob- 
servations that he rather disregarded the 
information contained in her last remark. 
She waited for some comment or reply, 
and then repeated it. Vance bowed, and 
for want of something better echoed: 
“Something to give to me?” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is an idea for a 
poem. Something fresh, you know, and 
unhackneyed—*The Golden Chain of 
Friendship.’” She paused, apparently 
with a view to letting this statement sink 
in. 

During this fause she continued to look 
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at her victim; and Vance, divided between 
an effort to keep a serious countenance 
and to make a lightning calculation as to 
just how long those lashes of hers were, 
neglected to express proper appreciation 
of her generosity. 

“T think it will make a lovely poem,” 
she said with a dignity which suggested 
slight offense. ‘Don’t you see? It is 
like this,” and she slipped through her 
fingers the long chain to which her fan 
was attached. 

Vance did not see, so he merely smiled 
comprehensively. “I am to write some 
verses about your fan, or your chain— 
which?” 

“Nonsense,” she rejoined rather sharp- 
ly; and he observed that, whatever else 
the little woman might be, she was thor- 
oughly practical. “It hasn’t anything to 
do with my fan or my chain; it’s ‘Friend- 
ship’s Golden Chain.’ I thought of it in 
the night, after I had been reading your 
book all the evening. It’s so sweet, and 
so perfectly new, that I wish I were a 
poet so I might write it myself.” 

“J am sure you could,” murmured 
Vance, and wished devoutly that she 
would, and would let it go at that, so far 
as he might be concerned. 

She stared at him for a moment, and 
her eyes were so charming, with just that 


expression of half-offended surprise, that: 


Vance, relenting, sought hurriedly for 
some further remark which should con- 
tinue to call it forth. 

“T,” she said, “I, write it? How ab- 
surd. Now listen, so you may get my 
‘chain’ fancy. It’s so novel that you may 
not catch it at first. The links are our 
kind actions, don’t you see? The loving 
thoughts we have for each other—well— 
altogether, they make a chain. Why, I 
should think anybody could write a poem 
about that!” 

Vance had an abiding dread of being 
bored. He was particularly apprehen- 
sive concerning society girls. He knew 
Dorothy Whitney only as a very popular 
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young person, a wealthy man’s daughter, 
and, as any observer could see, extremely 
pretty. He was, therefore, more aston- 
ished at himself than displeased even, 
when he found at the close of the inter- 
view that he had undertaken to write, ac- 
cording to her idea, a poem on “The Gold- 
en Chain of Friendship,” provided she 
would lend him her aid. 

Dorothy, who appesred eager to see a 
real poet “in action,” said, with a fine reck- 
lessness, that he might call any evening 
he chose—that evening if possible, since 
they were only in town for a week more. 

Vance wondered at himself when he 
found he had accepted this privilege; he 
called himself a fool, and decided, as he 
sat at his desk in the office of a city daily, 
that he would get decently out of the en- 
gagement, or break it outright. The 
latter, he concluded, would be the better 
plan, as it would settle the silly matter 
for all time. 

Then, after dinner, he amended his 
toilet with painstaking care, and found 
himself in the vicinity of the Whitney 
mansion so early that he was obliged to 
make a little detour to lengthen his walk 
before it was a suitable hour to ring the 
bell. 

The house was open, in summer fash- 
ion; and all the Whitney family, with a 
half-dozen young neighbors, were sitting 
on the big colonial porch. Vance had to 
run the gauntlet of many introductions, 
feeling unpleasantly certain that his ab- 
surd errand was known. 

When Dorothy said significantly, 
“Come, Mr. Vance, we can’t afford to 
waste time with these frivolous people,” 
and ushered him into the library, he was 
hot and uncomfortable. On a broad table 
was a conscientious array of pens, ink, 
paper, blotters, pencils, pads, pen-trays 
and inkstands, at sight of which Vance 
laughed a sort of wincing little laugh. 

Of course, if any one desired a téte-d- 
téte with Dorothy Whitney (and she was 
winning enough to beguile most men into 
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such a frame of mind), this would be a 
comparatively easy way to obtain it; but 
why in the world should he, Stanley 
Vance, want to sit in a stuffy room, on 
a sweltering July evening, and hammer 
out doggerel verses for the sake of look- 
ing at a pretty girl? 

Miss Whitney was evidently not to be 
trifled with. She sat down at once with a 
calm, business-like air. “Which do you 
prefer, pen or pencil?” she asked briskly. 

And when he answered nervously, 
‘““Either—anything—it doesn’t make any 
difference,” she raised her handsome eye- 
brows a line and said, with a shrug that 
conveyed some reproof, “Now I should 
have fancied, from reading your book, 
that you were a quite decided person.” 

Vance believed religiously that he was 
never able to write anything worth read- 
ing except in his own room, wearing one 
particularly shabby and_ disreputable 
coat, and using a pen that has been his 
property for ten years. He even in- 
dulged in qualms about the size and par- 
ticular shade of paper he wrote on; want- 
ed a left-hand light; wouldn’t pen a 
couplet before midnight, and had his dull 
times and dry times and off times when 
the thought of writing at all made him 
ill; so he smiled idiotically in reply to this 
observation, and said, “Oh, never mind 
me; I could write on a clothes-line in a 
high wind,—as somebody puts it.” 

Later, under the stimulus of Dorothy 
Whitney’s well-planted suggestions and 
observations (and before the evening was 
over he admitted that she was a born com- 
mander of men), he found himself scrib- 
bling savagely away, putting things upon 
paper which so astonished him that he 
was fain to doubt his own identity. Here- 
tofore his verse-making had been merely 
a diversion. He had written when he felt 
the impulse, nor conceived that any one 
could do otherwise. Now he realized what 
it is to make a plain statement in rhyme, 
as a cobbler would make a piece of leather 
into a pair of shoes. 
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After nearly an hour of this sweating 
labor Vance had an inspiration. He drew 
his hand lightly across his forehead two 
or three times and sighed. 

“You're tired!” exclaimed Miss Whit- 
ney, with quick observant sympathy. 
“Does your head ache?” 

“A little,” admitted Vance, with a 
guilty twinge. 

“How perfectly horrid of me!” cried. 
Dorothy. “I might have known that 
such work as yours does not require you 
to sit and hammer away at it as I do at 
battenberg. Do you care for music?” 

It happened that Vance did care very 
much for music. So much that he was a 
little afraid to hear Dorothy Whitney 
play ; but he need not have been. 

With quiet efficiency Dorothy settled 
him in a big chair with his back to the 
light. “Now,” she said, “I’m going into 
the-other room and sing to you a little, 
very softly. Father says that I can some- 
times cure liis headache so.” 

She had a nice little voice, a dear, pa- 
thetic little voice, not fit for a public hall 
or choir, but made to soothe tired nerves. 


‘The kind of voice in which you may im- 


agine a mother crooning to her baby, or 
a happy housewife singing over her work. 
She accompanied herself discreetly. In 
her efforts to divert Stanley she used her 
small talent to the best advantage. 

When she had finished he begged for 
more, and afterward they drifted out to 
the porch. The young people had gone, 
and Mrs. Whitney was sitting alone. 

Dorothy Whitney’s mother was a plain, 
quiet woman, but a woman of brains and 
ability. Mother and daughter were close 
companions, and thought along the same 
lines. Vance felt himself oddly attracted 
toward the two practical, well-balanced 
minds, differing so widely from his ‘own 
in their development and point of view. 

The three soon fell to talking of the 
real, serious issues of life, of love and the 
chances of happiness in this world. As 
the conversation progressed, Vance, who 
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was moved to unusual freedom of expres- 
sion by the frankness he found in both 
women, realized that he and Dorothy had, 
indeed, been all their lives thinking 
the same thoughts, dreaming the same 
dreams, but with a difference. 

Dorothy was intensely—in so delicately 
pretty a creature it seemed almost comi- 
cally — practical; while Stanley Vance 
lacked practicality as utterly as a man 
could, and remain a forcible character. 

When he had said good night, he prom- 
ised—still rather surprised at himself— 
to spend his vacation at the summer resort 
where the Whitneys were to stay. From 
that time on the acquaintance, or the 
friendship, as it might properly be called, 
ripened rapidly. ‘“Friendship’s Golden 
Chain” was completed, with much inci- 
dental golf and tennis. By the time the 
last stanza was done Dorothy had devel- 
oped another idea which seemed to her 
equally delightful, and which, in its elabo- 
ration, caused Vance many secret groans. 
This finished, she fell into the habit of 
giving him, from time to time, a crippled 
quatrain to patch, or a bit of prose to 
cobble into rhyme. 

As he grew seriously fond of her his 
sense of guilt increased. That he must 
allow her to think these trite and time- 
worn suggestions of hers were valuable 
to him, became very hard for Vance to 
bear. He felt sometimes, when poor 
Dorothy brought out another of her in- 
spired fancies, and gave him the sacred 
privilege of clothing it in words, the 
pained tenderness that a mother feels for 
a child when she tells it that its clumsy 
efforts are really assisting her. 

A thing which added, rather absurdly, 
to his sense of iniquity was that, inspired 
by his growing love for her, he was writ- 
ing (on the sly, he called it) the best 
verse he had ever written. 

It was after he had known her nearly 
a year, after she had furnished topics for 
enough doggerel poems to make a full 
volume, that Vance finally rebelled. 
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His new volume was out, and the critics 
were saying good things of him. Half a 
dozen poems in the book were equal to a 
declaration of his love for Dorothy Whit- 
ney, and he felt sure she would recognize 
this. He called one evening and found 
her with the open book in her lap. She 
looked up at him with troubled eyes. 

“It’s all very, very lovely, Stanley,” 
she said, “but it isn’t the least bit like the 
poetry you and I have been writing to- 
gether, and there isn’t one of those poems 
in it. Why didn’t you have ‘Friendship’s 
Golden Chain’ printed in here? You said 
you thought it was very successful.” 

Vance knelt down beside her. “Now, 
sweetheart,” he said, “don’t be angry, and 
don’t be hurt, but just listen to a sinful 
man’s confession. That stuff you and I 
hammered out was vile trash, and the 
ideas were as old—as old—as love itself.” 

“As love itself! echoed Dorothy. 
‘Why do you say that, Stanley?” 

“I suppose,” Vance answered softly, 
“that the word suggests itself because 
there was nothing in the whole matter but 
love—love at first sight. I wanted to see 
you and talk to you, and writing stuff 
to amuse you seemed to be the only way 
to do so as much as I wanted to—or, any- 
how, the most natural way—” 

“Why,” inquired Dorothy quietly, 
“couldn’t you just have seen me and 
talked to me as you do to other people 
without telling those—” 

“Lies,” supplied Vance contritely. “I 
know that’s what you think them—in a 
sense it’s what they were. Of course, you 
can’t do anything but hate me.” 

“I don’t see,” rejoined Dorothy, “what 
my hating or loving you would have to 
do with the case. You said when we were 
writing the things that they were good; 
and now you say they are not. Which is 
true?” 

“They’re good enough of the sort,” al- 
lowed Vance almost desperately. “Lots 
of things are good, and still are not 
poetry. There are recipes for omelets and 
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‘Thirty days hath September’; nobody 
thinks they are wicked; but surely no- 
body thinks they’re poetry either.” 

“There was nothing about omelets in 
them,” rejoined Dorothy, a trifle bewil- 
dered. 

“No,” agreed Vance, “no omelets in 
them, and no poctry either—they were 
just rhymed remarks.” 

Dorothy laid Vance’s new, successful 
book (which inferentially had poetry in 
it) on the table beside her. “Well,” she 
began— 

“Dearest,” broke in Vance, “you know 
I love you. If you can forgive me—if 
you can love me enough to forget this, 
and let us begin over, when we’re mar- 
ried—when we belong to each other—we 
can live poetry, and we won’t worry any 
more about writing it—will we?” 

But it has been said that Dorothy was 
a practical soul. She rose and went to 
the desk where Vance saw all their re- 
cently-made verses neatly packed up. 
“Then all this ‘stuff,’ as you call it, is 
mine, is it?” she asked, indicating 
“Friendship’s Golden Chain,” ‘“Faith’s 
Anchor,” and other hardware and jewel- 
ry, as represented in their goods of joint 
manufacture. 

Vance looked conscience-stricken. “You 
can’t help dctesting me, can you?” he 
questioned with real pain in his voice, 

“But is it—” insisted Dorothy earnest- 
ly, “is it mine? Can I take it and sign any 
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name to it I please, and dispose of it in 
any way I choose?”. 

Vance felt a great rush of pity for her. 
That round white chin of hers meant end- 
less courage, he knew. “You brave little 
woman!’ he cried. “Of course it is all 
yours; but you can’t sell such a mess as 
that.” 

Vance says now, with a sort of whimsi- 
cal bitterness, that there is one whole class 
of editor who is so distrustful of his own 
judgment that, unless an idea has stood 
the test of time, unless it has been pub- 
lished continuously in various incarna- 
tions since the first publications were 
made on hides and barks—on stones and 
walrus tusks—he will not accept it. 

By this same token Mrs. Vance (born 
Whitney) bought all the furnishings for 
their house (that dear little house of 
theirs, which to these two can never be 
like any other structure built by man) 
with the proceeds of her volume “Friend- 
ship’s Golden Chain, and Other Poems.” 

She called them “poems,” you sce! 
What is more, she continues to evolve 
ideas for similar poems ; and now that she 
is Mrs. Vance, she still insists on her hus- 
band’s working them out. Then she sells 
them. She knows her market, even if she 
doesn’t know she knows it. 

Vance asserts that it would have been 
the same if she had decided to become a 
sculptor or an arctic explorer—she was 
not born, he says, for failure. 
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By Samuel McCoy 


Beet Spirit that to-night hast given 
Thoughts that know kinship with this April gale, 
Thoughts allied to these flying night-clouds riven 
Dizzily high with wild moon-radiance pale, 

Tell me, thou Spirit, why to clay thou lendest 
This inward tumult like the tempest’s form, 

Strong, seeming strong, till nobler ties thou sendest— 
Rare friends whose quiet wills transcend the storm > 
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THE WORK THAT IS BEING DONE FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
NATION’S TIMBERLAND—SCOPE OF THE TASK, AND STORY 
OF THE MEN WHO ARE SAVING THE WOODS 


By Thomas R. Shipp 


\ GROUP of well-informed men— 
bankers—whom a national conven- 
tion had brought together in the 

city of Washington, was sitting in the 
lobby of a well-known hotel informally 
discussing what each of the party regard- 
ed as the most important internal problem 
of this country. One prosperous Indian- 
ian was of opinion that it was the regula- 
tion of railroad rates. Another of the 
group, this one imbued with the “Iowa 
idea,” said he thought the tariff question 
held preference. Suddenly, a clear-eyed, 
clean-cut young man, who seemed not to 
be of the group, spoke up. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, with a smile, 
“Would you like to know what President 
Roosevelt has said is the most vital inter- 
nal problem of this country ?” 

Of course they wanted to know; and 
the young man of pleasing countenance 
was at once the object of attention. 

“Well,” he continued, with assurance, 
“the President has said, ‘the most vital 
internal problem of the United States is, 
in many ways, the forest problem.’ ” 

There was an exchange of doubting 
glances. It was evident after that remark 
that they were all “from Missouri.” The 
young man rose, smiling at the effect of 
his words, and bade the bankers good 
evening. 

“Who was that fellow?” ventured one 
of the company. 

“That,” responded a Treasury officer, 
“is Gifford Pinchot, the man who looks 
after the preservation of Uncle Sam’s 
trees.” 

A frank confession among the delegates 
revealed an ignorance of forest work, 


denser than forests primeval. But the 
statement of the President was so radical 
and the suggestion so interesting that the 
delegates agreed to hunt up, on the mor- 


_ row, the office of the Forest Service and to 


investigate for themselves the country’s 
most vital internal problem. 

In an everyday-looking office building 
in F Street they found a beehive of busy 
men, they heard the click of many type- 
writers and they saw room after room 
honey-combed with files, while baskets full 
of letters came and went. That is Uncle 
Sam’s Forest Service. No; it is only the 
office of the service, the brains of it, the 
clerical part of it, the dynamo room of it, 
the point from which the affairs of the 
millions of acres of the government’s vast 
wooded tracts are administered. It is the 
practical side of the most practical and 
at the same time the most picturesque 
phase of this government’s internal work. 
When the enlightened and recently re- 
enlightened group of financial men left 
the building they said, “The President is 
right.” 

This ignorance of the bankers only 
illustrates the very faint conception the 
gencral public has of what the govern- 
ment is doing in its forestry department. 
In the first place, the forest reservations 
under direct control of the Forest Service 
and over which it has absolute control em- 
braces more than one hundred million 
acres, an area greater than the combined 
area of the states of Indiana, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia and South Carolina! Think of 
that a minute. Besides, the estimated 
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acreage of wooded tracts over which the 
government has assumed temporary con- 
trol, more than twelve million acres, would 
add an area greater than that of the states 
of Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Rhode Island! Then there would be left 
an estimated forest area, which the gov- 
ernment hopes to look after, of approxi- 
mately four hundred million acres, which, 
if put all together, would convert into one 
big woods every foot of the territory east 
of the Mississippi River and south of the 
Great Lakes, including every coast state 
south of New York. Just look that up 
on your map! 

What is the government doing in all 
this vast area? Growing fancy trees and 
teaching cities how to beautify their 
parks? That is what a great many other- 
wise well-informed persons believe. But 
they could not be in greater error if they 
thought the Treasury Department existed 
only for the benetit of coin collectors, or 
that the principal purpose of the Navy 
Department was to teach men to swim. 
Yet there is no secret about the Forest 
Service; in fact, the widest publicity is 
courted. The Government wants your 
help, and the help of your neighbor. The 
earnest co-operation of every citizen is 
needed in the forestry work the federal 
authorities have undertaken to do, for the 
Government authorities say the public 
must be educated along this line or the 
American forest will soon be no more. 

But while it must be sentiment that will 
save the forests, there is nothing sentimen- 
tal, nor esthetic, nor artistic about it. 
Back of forestry work are practical’ ideas, 
practical results. Of course, the service 
encourages the planting of trees for the 
purpose of beautification. But that is not 
the main issue. It is to preserve the forest 
for the farmer in order that he may get 
the greatest good of it, not only in beauty, 
but in hard dollars. It is to.stop the men 
who are cutting trees indiscriminately ; it 
is to curb the woodman who is swinging 
his axe at a rate that threatens to leave a 
waste of timberless land to the public when 
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it shall have finally awakened to the neces- 
sity of forest preservation. 

The fact that schools and elie gen are 
teaching forestry has even in some—hap- 
pily remote—instances prejudiced the 
work of the Forest Service. But as surely 
as the science of farming and the scientific 
farmer have come to stay, so the science 
of forestry and the scientific forester are 
coming to be acknowledged. And the 
people are beginning to recognize forestry 
work. This is shown by the files of the 
Forest Service at Washington. But the 
recognition comes slowly, and the question 
is whether the axe of the woodman may 
not, after all, outstrip the calipers of the 
forest graduate. 

How does the Government propose to 
stop this wasteful cutting of timber? For 
it distinctly does propose to stop it. This 
is what it says: 

First. By the example of great Govern- 
ment forest tracts, properly administered. 

Second. By the co-operation of corpo- 
rations and individual owners of forest 
tracts. 

Third. By the- education of the people 
in general to a realization of not only the 
value, but of the necessity of forest 
preservation. 

A slow process, do you say? Well, per- 
haps. Yet the responses to the call the 
Government has sent out have more than 
doubled the work of the Forest Service, 
which now finds itself unable to act on one- 
half the appeals for assistance. Each 
year railroads and lumber companies and 
private individuals are asking for more 
help. Each year the corps of workmen, 
very small when compared with the work 
in hand and the value of the effort, is en- 
larged, and each year sees more practical 
returns. 

The general government has recognized 
the value of the work, and yearly Con- 
gress is giving Mr. Pinchot an increased 
appropriation for the use of his bureau. 
And Mr. Pinchot is not a lobbyist for fat 
appropriations. These appropriations are 
quickly turned into more workmen and 
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bigger surveying parties and into a larger 
field of work. For the Forest Service 
lacks not opportunity. At this moment 
the service has more than two hundred 
applications for instruction which it has 
not been able to act on. 

Another hopeful sign is that young 
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as student assistant has led the service 
to make a rule that no young man shall be 
considered for appointment unless he has 
definitely decided to make forestry his 
profession. Forestry is a profession, and 
a profession we are going.to hear more 
and more about. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 
Head of the United States Forest Service 


men are showing an increased, if not an 
enthusiastic interest in forestry. This 
year, in making up his surveying parties, 
Mr. Pinchot was compelled to choose his 
thirty “student assistants” out of a field 
of two hundred young men. The increased 
number of applications for appointment 


The young fellow who is “looking for 
a soft snap” need not apply, for the work 
of a student assistant is by no means 
easy. Nor will the Government afford a 
pleasant vacation in the open air for 
young men in broken health. It is not a 
picnic in the cool woods that the student 
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assistant will have. He will be in the cool 
woods in summer and the cold woods in 
winter. He will live in a tent, keep lum- 
bermen’s hours, as the somewhat dis- 
couraging official bulletin, entitled “sug- 
gestions to prospective forest students,” 
reads. He will work with a “gang,” get 
up at break of day, tramp the forest, 
swing an axe, measure with calipers, count 
“rings” on stumps and set down figures in 
a book when his fingers may be so cold 
that the figures he makes look like chicken 
tracks. He will do this day in and day 
out; at night, perhaps too far away to 
return to his tent, he will build a fire, eat 
bacon and hard tack, wrap himself in the 
blanket which he has carried all day, and 
dream of the folks at home. It is likely 
that he will do this the next day, and per- 
haps several other days. So there is good 
reason for the none too encouraging 
words of the bulletin, “bodily soundness 


and endurance are absolutely essential for 
those who take up the work of a forest 
student.” 

However, the forest student will have 
good , wholesome “grub”—nothing fancy ; 
he will obey his boss, a trained forester, 
and he will continue to do this, rain or 
shine, until March, or April, when, if he 
has done his work well, he will be taken to 
Washington—the Government pays his 
way there—where, in the Forest Service 
offices, he will help “figure out”? what his 
party accomplished in the field. And when 
he arrives in Washington the chances are 
he will be stronger of limb, solider of 
muscle and clearer of eye and brain than 
those young men who have toiled over 
desks and papers all the year. For he has 
had exercise in the open air, plain diet and 
no dissipation. And besides he has re- 
ceived the munificent sum of twenty-five 
dollars a month from Uncle Sam, who, 
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while the student is in camp, “finds” him. 
It is only the man with a weak constitu- 
tion, or a “yellow streak” in him who is 
heard to complain of his forest experience. 
The son of a western college president 
lived the life of a forest student for a year, 
down in the marshes of the Southwest, 
dropped out of the work for a year, and 
last fall decided to make forestry his life’s 
work and is now in the Yale school. This 
speaks well for the work, also for the 
young man. 

The men at the head of the Forest 
Service are practical men; they deal in 
hard figures, in exact measurements, in ac- 
curate estimates. There is where the cold, 
practical side of this forestry business 
comes in. If you have a timber tract and 
don’t know when a tree is worth most to 
you the foresters at Washington—if you 
ask them, and if they haven’t too many 
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other applications—will send you men 
who “size up” a tree like a stock man sizes 
up an animal on the hoof. After a little 
measuring and figuring, about which you 
will not understand a thing, and which 
very probably you will think rather fool- 
ish, they will tell you just which trees to 
cut and which carefully to preserve, and 
when to cut those you have left standing. 
They will tell you how much timber for 
this, that or another purpose you will find 
in a certain tree and when to cut that tree 
for a particular purpose. By counting the 
rings on a stump they will tell you the age 
of the tree just as quickly and even more 
accurately than you, if you are a horse- 
man, can tell the age of a horse by looking 
into its mouth. For, as any youngster 
knows whose ears have caught the first 
sharp crackle and then heard the long 
hard crash as some lofty old monarch of 
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Young pine, six years old, on the reserve near Darmstadt, Germany 
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the forest grandly swept to earth, the 
life of a tree is told by its rings, those 
wonderful markings of nature in the 
trunk of a tree. A ring for each year is 
the rule. The distance between the rings 
tells the growth of the tree that year. A 
good year’s growth, a greater distance be- 
tween the rings, and vice versa. 

In their estimate of the available num- 
ber of feet in the tree for this year or that, 
for this purpose or that, the foresters will 
tell you almost exactly in dollars and cents 
—the market value of lumber, of course, 
varies—how much money you ought to 
get for the trees on your land. Even 
more, they will tell you how much a tree 
grew each year since it was a young shoot. 
They will give you a guess on how big a 
tree which you have left standing will be 
so many years hence. To be sure, the lat- 
ter will be a scientific guess—if science 
will permit such an expression—but all 
the other statements will be backed up by 
measurements and figures, charts, if neces- 
sary, and all by the science of forestry 
about which we in America are only just 
beginning to comprehend. 

In Germany they are further along. 
They have had more years in which to 
study forestry. They have been reminded 
more forcibly—as we soon shall be—of 
the necessity for studying forest condi- 
tions and then proceeding on scientific 
lines with the preservation and cultivation 
of trees. There is school after school of 
forestry in Germany; there are hundreds 
of professional foresters, and practically 
every foot of German forest land is sub- 
ject to forest regulations. It was from 
Germany that we got our first idea of 
forestry, and we are constantly returning 
to that country for ideas, suggestion and 
encouragement. 

“In Germany when a tree is cut down 
another tree is planted.” That saying is 
almost literally true. Perhaps, in fact, 
when a tree is cut two trees are planted, 
or, to be more accurate, the two trees are 
planted and are known to be healthily 
growing before the axe is brought into 
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requisition on the first tree. Accompany- 
ing illustrations will show how careful the 
Germans are to plant and cultivate young 
trees, and one of the photographs will 
show a good example of a stretch of west- 
ern American country, entirely devastated 
of trees, old and young, and left without 
replanting. 

But don’t get the idea that the govern- 
ment forbids the cutting of trees, for it 
does not. It advises cutting. “Woodman, 
spare that tree,” is not in great favor as a 
motto in the Forest Service. It is less epi- 
grammatic, but more nearly expressive of 
the idea of the service to make it read, 
‘Woodman, spare that tree until it shall 
have attained its greatest value as tim- 
ber.”” The axe, the saw and the skids have 
places just as important in the forester’s 
kit as the calipers, the stecl tape and the 
table of figures. The main thing is to cut 
with sense. The practical forester will 
point out to you the self-evident truth that 
the best time to cut a tree is when that tree 
is of the greatest value to its owner. Who 
was it that gave voice to the homely axiom, 
“the best time to kill a hog is when he’s 
fat.” 

The government says cut your trees, 
but cut them systematically—not here and 
there, as cattle graze when first turned 
into a fresh bluegrass pasture, but all 
through, scientifically. Sense, science and 
system are the three watchwords for a 
well administered and paying forest tract. 
If you don’t know how to observe these the 
Forest Service is only too anxious to tell 
you in figures and measurements, and to 
prove what it says. 

In the last five years forest owners have 
wantonly wasted millions of dollars in 
timber destroyed. The forest experts at 
Washington frankly say they do not ex- 
pect a great many private owners of 
smaller forests to care for their property 
as it actually should be cared for. But 
they do expect corporations and States to 
look after their forest tracts more care- 
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reserve they establish, says Mr. Alfred 
Gaskill, of the Forest Service at Washing- 
ton. And this even in planting forests. 
Indiana has a new reserve of two thousand 
acres which is expected to pay. Pennsyl- 
vania is systematically planting trees un- 
der State control. California alone has a 
working forest area of twenty million five 
hundred thousand acres; Maryland is be- 
ginning the study of forestry ; Massachu- 
setts has a State forestry association deal- 
ing with specific problems in that State; 
New Hampshire is doing forestry field 
work. Extensive examinations have been 
made by the Forest Service in Alaska, and 
in 1903 the legislature of Hawaii passed 
a bill providing for an insular forest ser- 
vice and creating a Board of Agriculture 
and Forestry. Last year there was field 
work on eight forest tracts, with a total 
area of one million sixty-eight thousand 
acres, in Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
West Virginia, Alabama and Texas. 

But the National Government can not 
chide the States on their tardiness, for it 
was only early last year that it decided |: 
turn over its own timber lands to =~: 
Forest Service. Many large corporate and 
private owners were ahead of the Govern- 
ment in placing their forest tracts com- 
pletely under Government control. Until 
February 1, 1905, the administration of 
the Government forest reserves was in the 
hands of the General Land Office of the 
Interior Department. This plan was never 
satisfactory. The Land Office was contin- 
ually seeking the advice of the forest ex- 
perts. The need of transferring the for- 
est reserves to the Forest Service finally 
became so apparent that the last session 
of Congress made the change. The Forest 
Service immediately let it be known that 
the administration of forest reserves must 
be devoted to their most productive use, 
“for the permanent good of the whole 
people.” 

It is in these primeval tracts that the 
Government stations its patrols—men 
who, year in and year out, roam the forest 
solitudes. They are the policemen of the 
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reserves. Their work is heroic and in- 
valuable. 

To protect these reserves from the 
many dangers which continually threaten 
them the Government maintains at im- 
mense expense a thorough system of forest 
reserve administration. This forest force 
consists of forest supervisors, who draw 
salaries of from one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars to two thousand five hundred 
dollars a year ; deputy supervisors at from 
one thousand five hundred dollars to one 
thousand seven hundred dollars a year; 
rangers at from one thousand two hundred 
dollars to one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars; deputy rangers, who draw. from one 
thousand dollars to one thousand one hun- 
dred dollars a year; assistant rangers, at 
from eight to nine hundred dollars a year, 
and guards who are paid all the way up 
to seven hundred and twenty dollars a 
year. These men constitute a permanent 
field force, and they find plenty of work to 
do. There are books to be kept, reports to 
be made, licenses to be issued, permits to 
be granted, disputes as to territory and 
the occupancy thereof to be settled, and, 
above all, the forest is to be protected 
from fire. 

There is nothing more awfully beautiful 
than a forest fire. But the Government 
does not seem to see the beauty of it, for 
its most rigid regulations are directed 
toward fire prevention. I quote from the 
book of regulations: “Officers of the 
Forest Service, especially forest rangers, 
have no duty more important than pro- 
tecting the reserves from forest fires. 
During dry and dangerous periods all 
other work should be subordinate. Most 
careful attention should be given to the 
prevention of fires.” The Forest Service 
says, Officially, “probably the greatest 
single benefit derived by the community 
and the nation from forest reserves is in- 
surance against the destruction of prop- 
erty, timber resources and water supply 
by fire. The direct annual loss from this 
source on unprotected lands reaches many 
millions of dollars.” The burden of pro- 
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tection can not, of course, be borne by the 
State or by its citizens, much as they have 
to gain. So through its watchful fire 
patrol the Government guards the prop- 
erty of the resident settler and the miner 
and preserves the timber and the water 
supply on which the prosperity of all 
industries depends. 

The Government authorities say forest 
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you will see posted conspicuously all 
through the dense wooded tracts, wherever 
the foot of man is likely to tread. 

The destruction of these notices is re- 
garded by the Goverment as wilful tres- 
pass, and is punished accordingly. It is 
the business of the forest officer not only 
to advise all persons who come within his 
reach as to the rules of the reserve, but, as 
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FOREST DESTRUCTION IN THE WEST 
Tract on East River, Idaho, cleared, cultivated and later abandoned 


fires do not often result from wilful incen- 
diarism, but from sheer carelessness. To 
guard against the carelessness of hunters, 
camping parties and travelers is the forest 
ranger’s duty. The rangers keep in close 
touch, and on short notice are ready to 
help one another in fighting the common 
enemy. So very important is the preven- 
tion of forest fires that the Government 
has issued rules and regulations, which 


the book of regulations reads, to “instruct 
them courteously in the proper way of 
building and handling fires.” For the 
Government holds that “care with small 
fires is the best way to prevent large ones.” 

There is a maximum fine of five thou- 
sand dollars or two years’ imprisonment, 
or both, for any person convicted of re- 
sponsibility for the wilful setting of a 
fire on the public domain, or for suffering 
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a fire to burn unattended near any inflam- 
mable material. Severe? Yes, but not too 
severe when you consider the millions on 
millions of property at stake—property 
which could not again be accumulated in a 
generation. A fine of one thousand dol- 
lars, or one year imprisonment, or both, is 
prescribed for building a fire and leaving 
it before it is extinguished. So if you ever 
have the good fortune to get into a Gov- 
ernment forest reserve be careful with 
your fires. It is the duty of every forest 
ranger to go at once to any fire he sees or 
hears of unless he is at the very time fight- 
ing another fire. The best tools for forest- 
fire fighting are the shovel, the mattock 
and the axe. The ranger always carries 
these weapons with him at dangerous sea- 
sons of the year. 

- Fire fighting has become a science in 
itself, and the Forest Service points with 
pride to the fact that there have been no 
really disastrous forest fires within the last 
few years. 

In-damp, heavy timber fire usually trav- 
els slowly, and a few men can keep it in 
check. In dry, open woods fire naturally 
travels much faster, and the regulations 
advise the fighters to go some distance 
ahead and then “back fire” from there. 
Fire fighters say that night and the early 
morning hours are the best time to work at 
extinguishing burning forests, as the fires 
die down more or less during the cool 
night and flare up again during the heat 
of the day. Contrary to the usual rule, a 
forest fire travels more rapidly up hill 
than down. Fire rushes up a hill, crosses 
a crest slowly and is more or less checked 
in traveling down the other side. There- 
fore, the fire fighters use the crest of a 
ridge and the bottom of a hill as points of 
attack. 

The language of these woodsmen, often 
more forcible than elegant, is as pictur- 
esque as are their surroundings. Most of 
us know what a “sapling” is, but what is 
a “road monkey,” or a “bull donkey”? 
A “road monkey” keeps a logging road 
in condition, a “bull donkey” is simply a 
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big donkey-engine. Yct these are some 
of this woodsman’s common terms. For 
instance, a “briar” is a cross-cut saw, a 
“bully” is a foreman of a logging camp, 
a “choker” is a noose of wire rope. “Of 
course,” you say. But what is a “goose 
pen”? Why, a big hole burned in a 
standing tree. Easy? Well, then, here’s 
another. What is a “widow-maker’”? 
Answer, a loose, hanging, broken limb, 
which is supposed always to mean danger 
to the man who gets under it. 

And so it goes. A “dead man,” for in- 
stance, is a fallen tree, but a “dead head” 
is a sunken log. A “dozy” log is one that 
is decayed. A single sled is a “dray,” but 
it likewise may also be a “bob,” a “crotch,” 
a “go-devil,” a “lizard,” a “scoot,” or a 
“sloop,” but never a “sled.”? With fine in- 
sight into human nature the woodsman 
knows the sub-foreman as the “head 
push.” Mr. Pinchot’s Forest Service has 
compiled a “loggers’ dictionary,” which 
contains all these and many more words 
just as picturesque, and which the New 
York Sun characterized as “the best col- 
lection of muscular language that has 
come into this office for some time.” 

There is a note of alarm in nearly 
every one of the forestry announcements. 
Satisfaction is expressed at the progress 
of the work, but concern is shown over the 
activity of the woodsman and his axe. In 
speaking of the growth of forestry and 
the responses to the call the Forest Service 
has sent out Mr. Pinchot says: “All this 
is encouraging, but the situation has an- 
other side. The available means to check 
forest destruction are increasing, but so 
are the forces which make for the oblitera- 
tion of our forest wealth. Railroads are 
steadily pushing into new regions, bring- 
ing with them not only destructive lumber- 
ing, but also fire, which is far more dan- 
gerous.” 

“It is evident,” the Forester says, “that 
never before has forest destruction been so 
rapid as at present, that we have never 
been so near to the exhaustion of our lum- 
ber supply, and that vigorous measures 
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have never been so urgently required as 
now. Judged in the light of its begin- 
nings and opportunities, the progress of 
the Forest Service is perhaps not unsatis- 
factory. Judged in the light of the task 
which must be accomplished, if we are to 
escape the hardships of a prolonged lum- 
ber famine, its work has scarcely begun.” 

The most hopeful sign the Forest Ser- 
vice sees is the healthful interest the big 
corporations are taking in forest work. 
Theirs is not a quiet acquiescence, or a 
tacit approval, but a hearty co-opera- 
tion. It does not take a keen corporation 
manager long to “tumble” to the benefit 
of expert advice. The railroads and big 
lumber companies are giving the Forest 
Service every possible assistance, for they 
see great financial savings if the service 
succeeds, and great financial losses if it 
fails in its work. 

It is mutually helpful, too. For the 
Government is making experiments with 
“loblolly pine” and other varieties to solve 
the question of railroad tie-making ma- 
terial. The Government authorities de- 
clare the steel railroad tie is not and never 
will be practicable. It is investigating 
the Missouri swamp forests; it is study- 
ing the big trees of California; it is 
giving attention to the tan-bark trees of 
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the Pacific coast; it is looking into the 
Ohio hardwood forests; it is trying tur- 
pentine orcharding in the South; it is 
planting basket willows in the Potomac 
flats, in the District of Columbia; it is go- 
ing into the study of sugar-maple groves 
—every one of which features are com- 
mercially important. It is testing the 
pines of New Mexico, the lodge-pole pine 
and the red fir of the Northwest; it is 
studying methods of preservative experi- 
ments as to the strength of structural 
timber. 

The whole idea of the Forest Service 
seems to be best summed up in what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said to the Forestry Con- 
gress in Washington not long ago: “The 
forest is for use, and its users will decide 
its future. It was only a few years ago 
that the practical lumberman felt that the 
forest expert was a man who wished to see 
the forests preserved as bric-a-brac, and 
the American business man was not pre- 
pared to do much from the bric-a-brac 
standpoint. Now I think we have got a 
working agreement between the forester 
and the business man whose business is the 
use of the forest. We have got them to 
come together with the understanding 
that they must work for a common end, 
work to see the forest preserved for use.” 
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ON THE MINNESOTA NATIONAL FOREST RESERVE 


LETTERS TO HEROINES 


OF PRESENT-DAY POPULAR NOVELS, BY FAMOUS AUTHORS OF OTHER 
BUT EQUALLY POPULAR STORIES 


TO MARIAN DEVEREUX OF “THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES” 


EAR Mrs. Guienarm—What a 
D good and pleasant thing it is 
when a real artist abandons him- 
self to a tale, a tale without moral (not 
necessarily without morals, therefore), 
without poses, without any airs of crea- 
‘tion or intention and never a problem to 
probe—simply a rattling good tale. 
Such as “Treasure Island” or “The 
House of a Thousand Candles.” And 
how lightly and daintily the girl with the 
red tam-o’-shanter flits through the be- 
wilderments of Squire Glenarm and adds 
@ piquant touch to that mansion of 
mystery. I fear, Miss Devereux (that 
was), I can not share your admiration for 
the nominal hero of the story. To me 
Bates, with his “lank, gloomy figure,” his 
“deep, melancholy voice,” his inscrutable 
butler’s composure, his adorable gifts as 
a chef, and histrionic finish in his réle, 
takes the center of the stage and keeps it 
from the moment he enters “the great hall 
lightly dimly with candles” and “wins 
from the dark a faint twilight, yielding 
slowly to a growing, mellow splendour of 
light.” N. B. I can not resist inserting 
an unlawful w in splendor ; a candle-light- 
ed splendor scem anachronistic. 

Next to Bates, who has a Stevensonian 
charm, my heart cleaves to Larry ; I know 
the plot will not allow you to marry 
‘Larry, or even to fix your fancy on his 
‘sunny pow, but ’tis pity that you may 
not. A fellow of infinite jest and very 
subtle fancy and brave as they make 
them, even in Ireland. Glenarm is very 
well, but a thought dullish and peevish. 


But the old man is delightful. Indeed, 
all the characters about you are as real 
as the tariff. Perhaps that is part of the 
piquant fascination of the book—realistic 
characters in melodramatic situations. 

And what a lovely idea is the house of 
a thousand candles. An eighteenth cen- 
tury stateliness of architecture and fur- 
nishings with battle, murder and sudden 
death peering through the leaded panes 
and creeping down the secret passages, 
and a girlish laugh pealing through the 
pistol shots—that is the kind of story for 
my reading, Miss Marian. Another de- 
lightful trait of the story is its quiet hu- 
mor; as much of attitude as of phrasing. 
This is not to imply that the phrases 
lack ; they are polished as a Frenchman’s ; 
some have an epigrammatic glint, and 
some the broad humorous grin of the 
West, like the dungeon which “came in 
quite handy for potatoes,” being so dark; 
and some strike deep into the heart, like 
“youth alone of beautiful things, is love- 
lier than light.” ; 

Yes, it is a delicious style; and the 
rapid movement of the story can not ut- 
terly distract the reader from its quiet 
pleasure. This same movement makes 
the book difficult to lay aside until the 
end is reached; but the style is like a 
placid landscape green in early summer, 
which an automobile tears from one’s 
vision ; one wants to go back over the road 
in a leisurely carriage. I enjoyed the 
book; and I was far more impressed by 
you, dear lady, on my second reading than 
on my first. 


MARIAN DEVEREUX 


LETTERS TO HEROINES 


Wili you please thank the kind gentle- 
man who wrote of your and Squire Glen- 
arm’s adventures for me as well as for 
many thousands of readers. To put the 
Castle of Otranto (purged of its worst 
horrors) into an Indiana county with a 
girls’ boarding-school across the lake 
takes me tremendously. Shall all the ad- 
ventures be across the sea and not later 
than the Georges? Marry, go to! we can 
build as fine an old mansion house on the 
prairie as in the colonial states; and we 
can defy the minions of the law (whom, be 
we lawful and orderly as we may, we all 
have a sinful streak of glee in thwart- 
ing) as boldly as a Southern mob. And 
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all this in peaceful Indiana! Aren’t you 
glad you were in that last homeric on- 
slaught, Miss Marian? I would have 
given a mort, myself, to have wielded a 
candelabra in that original fray. I only 
grieve that the villain was not given his 
quietus finally. The poor understudy of 
the villain, Morgan, got all the kicks, but 
I fear none of the half-pennies ; since the 
villain was such an all-round cheater. 

But. these are minor matters; you are 
a delight, and so is your story; and I 
pray you again, thank Mr. Nicholson, 
and beg him for more. 

A Weary REapDeER oF 
Strenvous Fiction. 


TO LILY BART OF “THE HOUSE OF MIRTH” 


ISS Lily Bart, In care of Mme. 
Regina, New York City: 


My Dear Miss Bart—Have . 


you, I wonder, under pressure of unto- 
ward circumstances, let your subscription 
, to the clipping bureau lapse during the 
past months? If not, how astonished you 
must be at some of the things you see 
about yourself in print! ‘Not more as- 
tonished” (do I hear you say?) “than to 
receive this communication from an un- 
known correspondent!” The point is well 
taken, and I hasten to introduce myself. 
I am an emotionalist. The family is a 
large one, and of ancient lineage, proud- 
ly tracing its descent from that noble lady 
of whom it was written: 


There was an old woman and—what do 
you think? 

She lived upon nothing but novels and 
ink! 

Now novels and ink were the whole of her 
diet 

And yet this old woman could never keep 
quiet. 


Her descendants are divided into three 


branches: the inarticulates, a degenerate 
stock who suffer and are still; the efferves- 
cents, who talk their emotions out on 
their friends ; and the chirographics, who 
write them to the newspapers. I myself 
am a writing emotionalist, which is one of 
the reasons why I am addressing you by 
letter instead of making shift to meet 
you. There are several things which I 
feel impelled to say to you, but I know 
that, face to face, I should only talk 
about the weather or the difficulties of 
trimming hats. I can write to you like a 
chum, but I should talk to you like an 
afternoon tea. And then, to be candid, 
there is another reason for my writing. 
I beg of you not to misunderstand me; I 
am not enamored of my own looks, and 
IT have no bank account to speak of, but I 
realize that you might, in your present 
inextricable position, build air castles 
upon the foundation of my having hunt- 
ed you up. And if there is one thing 
about you, Miss Bart, that I have ever 
been tempted to resent, it is that you have 
already had too many _ short-circuited 
dreams. 

There would seem, however, to he a 
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number of things about you to which some 
of my fellow emotionalists take exception. 
There is Gerty Farish, for instance. You 
have, you know, been rather severely criti- 
cized for your attitude toward Gerty. Be- 
ing the only really good person you knew, 
it has been rather strongly hinted that the 
least you could have done, if only for ap- 
pearance’s sake, was to have pretended 
that you liked her. My dear girl, don’t pay 
the least attention to them. They may 
not be conscious of the fact themselves, 
but they are merely voicing that most 
disingenuous of all Anglo-Saxon in- 
stincts, the literary conscience. When 
the Lord made the shark he placed his 
mouth underneath in order to give the 
rest of creation a chance, and when he 
made the Anglo-Saxon he, for the same 
reason, handicapped him with a psycho- 
logical impediment which necessitates his 
turning his back (intellectually speak- 
ing) upon the truths by which he lives. 
He believes implicitly that by keeping 
current literature properly sterilized the 
next generation, or at farthest the one 
after, will forget to be human, hence 
there are more things in heaven and earth, 
Miss Lily, than are owned up to in Eng- 
lish fiction. I know dozens of good, live- 
with-able people who, in every-day prac- 
tice, rush pellmell to the speaking-tube to 
call down that they are not at home when 


Gerty Farish rings the door-bell. And 


yet they regard it as a breach of con- 
fidence, if not as actually immoral, to ac- 
knowledge such a thing in print. They 
can’t help it. It’s the literary conscience. 

They say, too, that you are not a good 
example for the young person. And this 
must have puzzled you, for in all prob- 
ability you never met one. They do not 
have them in your set. But let me assure 
you that it is a very serious accusation. 
A young person is one who, having ceased 
to think that ignorance is bliss, is yet in 
danger of folly if made wise. Time was 
when the young person took her litera- 
ture, like her meals, in the nursery, and 
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only came to the table, whether library or 
dining, for dessert. This custom, how- 
ever, has been abandoned. In well-or- 
dered families the young person now sits 
on the dictionary at dinner and spends 
her evenings consulting it, and both the 
menu and the magazines have to be edited 
accordingly. For, otherwise, as we know 
by watching our married friends, we are 
prone to let the young have what they 
yell for and then blame the results on the 
purveyor. The compromise, of course, 
comes high. The only people, for in- 
stance, who can afford to have any real 
literature around, are those whose duty 
it is to read it and advise its suppression 
from the shelves of the libraries. 

But even here, Miss Bart, I take issue 
with your detractors. Had I any young 
persons committed to my care, whose ten- 
der minds it was my duty to fill with 
knowledge and keep unspotted by under- 
standing, I would first forbid their read- 
ing your adventures, and then leave them 
carelessly concealed beneath the pillows 
of the divan. Trusting that, like some of 
their elders, they would miss the appeal 
that lies in all human seeking, however ° 
blind, after fulfillment, but would grasp 
the lesson, so useful to them in after-life, 
that to let sentiment interfere with the 
capture of rich nonentities is to slight 
opportunity which may knock but once at 
the door of any young person’s fate. 

There is another thing, Miss Bart, 
about which I hesitate even to write to 
you. They have said (it is a horrid thing 
to say of a young lady) that you are not 
good art. Your life, they say, contains 
neither honest love nor common honor, 
and good art must contain both. Yet the 
reductio ad absurdum is as legitimate in 
art as in mathematics. “Not breadth but 
intensity,” says a great critic, “is the aim 
of modern art. We are no longer in art 
concerned with the type. It is with the 
exception that we have to do.” It is not 
only by the glory of honest love and the 
wholesomeness of common honor, but by 
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the pity of their absence and by the 
tragedy of their negation that art relates 
itself to life. 

And now, my dear, I already know, and 
all those who have followed you with 
something more than an excited curiosity 
or a search for a moral lesson already 
know, that you will never reascend the 
weary slope down which we have seen you 
slip. And in your heart you know it, too, 
and are glad. For already the shadow, 
which that dread peace sometimes casts 
before it, has stolen over you, welcomed if 
but half recognized. It has been given 
you to learn in bitterness the lesson which 
some of us are permitted to learn in joy, 
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and which to some of us, less happy than 
either, it is denied to learn at all. And 
before you go, I would like these lines to 
reach you, if only to tell you that there 
are those to whom the apparent futility 
of your struggle has not been futile, since 
it has awakened in them something of 
that emotion, almost divine because al- 
most creative, in the glow of which alone 
we gain in tenderness, in pity and in un- 
derstanding and glimpse some jot of that 
great meaning which is better than beauty 
and more than morals. 
Believe me, my dear Miss Bart, 
Very sincerely and gratefully, 
ONE oF THE Foo ts. 


THE FAILURES 
By Sara H. Birchall 


E burnt our youth out gaily, 
And, faith, we had our fun! 

We laughed, and dreamed, and trusted Luck, 
And now, at last, we’re done. 


The river is our kinsman, 
Fettered, and foul, and blue, 

With his yearning lap at the arches 
Where the tug-boats elbow through. 


One day, when the farce is ended, 
He'll give us a friendly bed, 

When the New Year’s caught us napping 
With a gray, dishonored head. 


Not yet we'll claim our lodging. 

Good cousin, your sheets are damp— 
The bitter east wind snatches 

At the flame of the flaring lamp. 


Not vet. We'll risk our fortune. 
If the game goes up again, 
We'll kiss Marie at the corner, 

And try your rest-house then. 


IBSEN AS | KNEW HIM 


By William Archer 


(Mr. Archer is the editor and translator of Ibsen’s prose dramas, and 
was for twenty-five years a friend of the great dramatist.—Eprror. } 


met Henrik Ibsen. He was then fifty- 

three years of age. His romantic plays 
and his dramas in verse, “Brand” and 
“Peer Gynt,” already lay far behind him. 
During the seventies he had written the 
vast “world-historic drama,” ‘Emperor 
and Galilean,” and the second and third 
of his prose plays of modern life, “Pillars 
of Society” and “A Doll’s House.” His 
name was as yet little known outside the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms, though “A 
Doll’s House” was beginning to make its 
way on the German stage. He stood, in 
fact, on the threshold of his world-wide 
renown, though neither he nor any one 
else clearly foresaw it. 

He was living in Rome, where I, too, 
had settled down for the winter. The de- 
sire to know the creator of “Peer Gynt” 
was not the least among the motives that 
had taken me thither. Though I might 
have procured introductions from Nor- 
way, I had somehow not thought of doing 
so. I trusted to meeting him at the Scan- 
dinavian Club, but found that, as a Brit- 
ish subject, I was not eligible. The com- 
mittee, however, overcame the difficulty by 
making me an honorary member; and it 
was, in fact, in the rooms of the club, in 
a somber palazzo on the Via de Pontifici, 
hard by the Mausoleum of Augustus, that 
I first encountered the poct. 

The occasion was one of the Saturday 
evening social gatherings which brought 
together all the Scandinavians in Rome. 
I had been about a quarter of an hour in 
the room, and was standing close to the 
door, when it opened, and in glided an 
undersized man with very broad shoul- 


|: was in December, 1881, that I first 


ders and a large, leonine head, wearing a 
long black frock coat with very broad 
lapels, on one of which a knot of red rib- 
bon was conspicuous. I knew him at once, 
but was a little taken aback by his low 
stature. In spite of all the famous in- 
stances to the contrary, one instinctively 
associates greatness with size. His nat- 
ural height was even somewhat diminished 
by a habit of bending forward slightly 
from the waist, begotten, no doubt, of 
short-sightedness and the need to peer 
into things. He moved very slowly and 
noiselessly, with his hands behind his back 
—an unobtrusive personality, which 
would even have been insignificant had 
the head been strictly proportionate to 
the rest of the frame. But there was 
nothing insignificant about the high and 
massive forehead, crowned with a mane of 
(then) iron-gray hair, the small and pale 
but piercing eyes behind the gold-rimmed 
spectacles, or the thin-lipped mouth, de- 
pressed at the corners into a curve indica- 
tive of iron will, and set between bushy 
whiskers of the same dark gray as the 
hair. The most cursory observer could 
not but recognize power and character in 
the head; yet one would scarcely have 
guessed it to be the power of a poet, the 
character of a prophet. Misled, perhaps, 
by the ribbon at the buttonhole, and by an 
expression of reserve, almost of secretive- 
ness, in the lines of the tight-shut mouth, 
one would rather have supposed oneself 
face to face with an eminent statesman or 
diplomatist. 

He moved from group to group, ex- 
changing a few words with this or that 
acquaintance, but never engaging in any 
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lengthy or animated talk. Not without 
trepidation, for I had heard legends of 
his unapproachableness and _ occasional 
harshness, I asked the president of the 
club to introduce me. It was clear that 
my name conveyed nothing to him, and 
this relieved me not a little; for I had 
been guilty of an unauthorized adaptation 
of “Pillars of Society,” produced (for one 
performance) in London some months 
before, and he might, not unjustly, have 
resented my action in the matter. He 
had, as a matter of fact, heard of the 
performance, and he took my rather lame 
explanations in perfectly good part. Of 
bearishness there was no trace in his man- 
ner; on the contrary, it was marked by a 
ceremonious, old-world courtesy. He in- 
vited me to call upon him, and my audi- 
ence was over. As we parted, I asked him 
when we might expect his new play. He 
believed it was that very day to be pub- 
lished in Copenhagen. ; 

The new play was “Gengangere”’— 
“Ghosts.” At that moment he was as far 
as I was from foreseeing the storm of ob- 
loquy it was to bring down upon his head, 
and the controversy that was to rage 
around it, all the world over. 

I determined not to call upon him until 
I had read the new play. Day after day 
I worried the shopmen at Loescher’s book- 
store in the Corso for the copy I had or- 
dered, but it was close upon Christmas 
before it arrived. However, I had de- 
voured, if not digested it before the 
Christmas-eve festival at the club, when 
my second meeting with the poet took 
place. Here I will quote from a letter 
written the following day, merely trans- 
lating into English the phrases I had re- 
ported in Norwegian: 

“The first thing that met my eyes when 
I entered the room was the great Henrik, 
resplendent with all his orders, and look- 
ing really leonine. I must say I share a 
little of Bjérnson’s objection to the or- 
ders; but, after all, it is customary to 
wear them, and too great respect for the 
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powers that be is not, as a rule, his 
weak point. I sat quite close to him 
at dinner, but unfortunately back to 
back. At dessert up got a prosy old 
Dane and proposed Ibsen’s ‘skoal,’ 
which was drunk with enormous en- 
thusiasm. (N. B. I think my copy of 
‘Gengangere’ is the only one which has 
penetrated to Rome, except his own). 
Like all the other people round, I had the 
honor of clinking glasses with him, and 
then he made a very short reply. He said 
that it was a great pleasure to him, etc., 
etc.; that Christmas was usually regarded 
as a season of peace, but that for him it 
was often very much the reverse, since his 
books generally appeared a little before 
Christmas. But he did not believe that 
peace was the most desirable condition ; 
on the contrary, he held warfare to be 
more wholesome for human nature. At the 
same time it was always very pleasant to 
him to find that people, however much 
their points of view might: differ from 
his, did not let that interfere with their 
kindliness of feeling toward him. That 
was the substance of his speech, and it did 
not consist of many more words. 

“After dinner, as the tables were being 
cleared away, I stood in the lobby talking 
to Fréken (Miss) R » who had been 
Ibsen’s table companion. She declares 
that she has the distinction of being the 
only lady he ever danced with,—in Ber- 
gen, many years ago. I suggested that 
perhaps the honor was greater than the 
pleasure, and she admitted that there was 
a good deal in that. Just then Ibsen came 
up and shook hands with me. The conver- 
sation turned on smoking, as he was smok- 
ing a cigar, and offered Fréken R 
one. He said he couldn’t work without 
smoking—not cigars, but a short pipe, so 
that you didn’t know you were smoking 
until it was done, and you had to refill it. 
Then he said people talked as if some 
special things were poisons, and some not ; 
but in fact there is no such thing as poi- 
son. Certain substances, under certain 
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conditions and in certain quantities, do 
more or less harm—and that you could 
say of everything. For instance, cold 
water, if you come plump into it from a 
height, will kill you. I thought of Peer 
Gynt, and his plunge from the Gendin 
Edge. 

“Afterward I talked a good deal with 
Froéken R about him. She said that 
people were very unjust to his character, 
and that he himself had more than once 
said to her: ‘You mustn’t think that I 
am entirely heartless and unfeeling.’ She 
said, too, that he hated to talk about his 
books—that he carried his reluctance to 
the point of a mania. Consequently I was 
rather surprised when, further on in the 
evening, Ibsen came up to me, and, after 
we had discussed the Ring Theater fire, 
said: ‘You would scarcely believe what a 
sensation my new play is making in the 
North.’ He asked if I had read it, and 
told me that he was getting heaps of let- 
ters every day about it. I told him a vil- 
lain in the Berlingske Tidende had an- 
ticipated the very thing I was looking for- 
ward to saying about it some day or other, 
namely, that he had made good his prom- 
ise of placing ‘a torpedo under the Ark.’ 
He then said he doubted whether it would 
be acted just yet, on account of its tend- 
ency. It was always the same—when he 
wrote ‘Love’s Comedy’ there was a great 
outcry, another when he wrote ‘Peer 
Gynt,’ another over ‘Pillars of Society’; 
but little by little people got accustomed 
to the pieces. Just then I was called away, 
and as we parted Ibsen apologized for 
not having been to see me. I told him I 
did not for a moment expect it, but hoped 
he would let me call upon him. He said 
I should be heartily welcome, we shook 
hands, und damit basta.” ; 

My remark about the torpedo referred 
to a poem “To My Friend the Revolu- 
tionary Orator,” in which Ibsen said that 
the only thoroughgoing revolution re- 
corded in history was the Flood. But 
even that remained incomplete, for Noah 
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seized the dictatorship. “Let us do it 
over again, we Radicals,” he concluded. 
“If you, my friend, will call down the 
Deluge I will with pleasure place a tor- 
pedo under the Ark.” I remember to this 
day the look of surprise with which he re- 
ceived the allusion. In that look lay the 
germ of his next play, “An Enemy of the 
People”—it was Dr. Stockmann’s sur- 
prise on finding that his demonstration of 
the rottenness of society was regarded by 
socicty as something less than a cause for 
unmixed gratitude. Strange as it may 
seem, Ibsen had not been prepared for the 
tempest which “Ghosts” was arousing. In 
a few days more the club-room was littered 
with papers in which critics scoffed at 
him as a “pale Ghost of his former self” 
and poets bewailed him as “A Fallen 
Star.” George Brandes, I remember, was 
almost the only Scandinavian critic who 
preserved his sanity and his courage. 

A week later, on New Year’s Eve, there 
was again a “festa” at the Scandina- 
vian Club. A tall, lanky, and very bald 
Dane, speaking in a shrill voice with a 
strong Copenhagen accent (unpleasing 
to the Norwegian ear) made himself very 
prominent throughout the evening, acting 
asa sort of self-appointed Master of Cere- 
monies. Toward midnight, after the ladies 
had left, the President and Secretary of 
the Club, Ibsen, one or two other men and 
I sat round a table in one of the smaller 
rooms, smoking and chatting, when this 
Dane came in and began talking and laugh- 
ing very loudly. Ibsen visibly fumed for 
several minutes, until the Dane addressed 
to the President some question which I 
did not catch. Then Ibsen turned upon 
him, his eyes blazing, and thundered, 
“What have you to do with that? That 
is a matter for the Committee?” “I mere- 
ly asked the question,” the Dane replied, 
and went on talking at a great rate. Ibsen 
rose, muttered something very audibly 
about an “intolerable person!” and left 
the room. The party immediately broke 
up; and as we were putting on our coats 
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in the hall I heard Ibsen, in saying good 
night to the secretary, quote some deroga- 
tory epithet from Holberg, and apply it 
to “den skallede vemmelige genganger!” 
—“that bald, loathsome ghost!” This 
was the only occasion on which I, person- 
ally, saw his temper ruffied, though rumor 
tells of many others. At the time, I 
thought the Dane’s punishment excessive ; 
but the Secretary told me afterward that 
Ibsen had merely expressed the general 
sense of the Club in “downing” him, as 
Johnson would have said. 


II 


In those days, at the corner of the Cor- 
so and the Via della Mercede, there stood 
a very bright and well-managed café, 
known as the “Nazionale.” The Corso has 
since been widened at this point, and the 
comparatively small “Nazionale” has ex- 
panded into “Aragno’s,” the rendezvous 
of «ll Rome. Entering this café on the 
afternoon of January 2, 1882, I observed 
in the inmost corner a huge, broad- 
brimmed, wide-awake hat, and, gleaming 
through the shadow it cast, the gold spec- 
tacles of Henrik Ibsen. In earlier days 
when he was writing “Brand” at Ariccia, 


he was known to the peasants of the Alban , 


Hills as “I] Capellone,” the man with the 
big hat; and his friends, in allusion to 
the lining of the said headpiece, used to 
call it “the Blue Grotto.” It was doubt- 
less a successor to the original “Blue 
Grotto” that he was now wearing, as he 
sipped his glass of vermouth and looked 
at the Illustrirte Zeitung. I took a seat, 
with a friend, near the door. Presently 
Ibsen rose to leave, and as he passed out 
he stared at me short-sightedly, without 
recognition. But apparently he recalled 
my face on reaching the street, for in a 
minute or two he reopened the glass door, 
came up to my table, and entered into con- 


versation. I again quote from a letter 
written at the time: 
s . . He says he can read Eng- 


lish wath difficulty, but his son can read it 
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quite well; and he spoke of Gosse’s trans- 
lation of some extracts from ‘Peer Gynt.’ 
In the course of the talk I clicited the 
melancholy fact that he has quite given up 
verse, so far as the drama is concerned, at 
any rate. I suppose another ‘Peer Gynt’ 
was scarcely to be expected; but I must 
say I’m sorry to hear he is entirely de- 
voting himself to prose.* Then of course 
we got on ‘Gengangere.’ He said: ‘These 
people in the North are terrible. I write 
a play with five characters and they insist 
on putting in a sixth—namely, Ibsen. 
There never was a play with less utter- 
ance of personal opinion in it.” Then he 
went on to say that his idea had been to 
show, in Fru Alving, how a badly edu- 
cated, badly trained woman was certain 
to be driven, by men of Pastor Manders’s 
way of thought and feeling, into opposite 
extremes. Then I asked him 
right out: ‘How do you figure to yourself 
what occurs after the curtain falls? Does 
she give her son the poison or not?? He 
laughed, and said in his sort of unctuous, 
deliberate drawl: ‘That I don’t know. 
Every one must work that out for himself. 
I should never dream of deciding such a 
difficult question. Now, what do you 
think?’ I said that if she did not ‘come 
to the rescue’ it was no doubt the result 
of a genganger, a ghost, still ‘walking’ 
in her—always assuming, I added, that 
the disease was ascertained to be absolute- 
ly incurable. He said he thought the so- 
lution perhaps lay there; that the mother 
would always put off and put off ‘coming 
to the rescue,’ on the plea that while there 
is life there is hope. Then we 
chuckled over Ploug’s remark that it was 
questionable whether Oswald could inherit 
disease through merely smoking his fath- 
er’s pipe.t But here I noticed a little 
thing which seems to show that the criti- 


* Many years later, he told Professor Herford that he 
would like to write his last play in verse, “if only one could 
tell which play was to be the last.” 


t+ Carl Ploug, the Danish poct and journalist, had fallen 
into this ridiculous misunderstanding of an incident in 
*Ghosts.” 
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cisms rather gall him; for he accused 
Ploug of purposely misrepresenting him, 
so as to gain a temporary advantage over 
him, in the eyes of people who hadn’t read 
the play. I suggested that it was prob- 
ably a mere piece of carelessness, and he 
admitted it might be, but said, what was 
quite true, that a critic had no business to 
be careless in that way.” 

During the next two months I saw Ib- 
sen frequently, at his house, at the Club, 
and at the Caffe Nazionale. He had a flat 
in the Via Capo le Case, close to the cor- 
ner of the Via Sistina. It was, if I may 
use the expression, a comfortable yet com- 
fortless flat—well furnished, but with no 
air of home about it. All his pictures, I 
fancy, were packed up and lying at Mu- 
nich, and he had not even many books 
about, for he was never a great reader. 
His writing-room was very bare and pain- 
fully orderly. It has been reported that 
he kept on his writing-table various nick- 
nacks and little figures, which he regarded 
as fetishes, and without which he could 
not work. I never saw anything of the 
kind, either in Rome, Munich or Chris- 
tiania; and photographs of his study in 
Christiania confirm my skepticism. 

Almost every afternoon he sallied forth 
from his flat and walked slowly by the 
Via Capo le Case and the Via della Mer- 
cede to the Caffe Nazionale, where he 
would spend an hour or so, sometimes in 
looking over the German and Italian pa- 
pers, more often gazing into vacancy, and 
lost in thought. The dim blue eyes, at 
such times, saw nothing of the cosmopoli- 
tan crowd in the glittering café, but were 
fixed, or I am much mistaken, upon far-off 
Norway and its gray “provincial” life— 
saw the mob breaking Stockmann’s win- 
dows, or little Hedvig slipping, pistol in 
hand, into the garret where the Wild 
Duck lived. Six years earlier, in an ad- 
dress to the Norwegian students, he had 
said: “A poet is by nature long-sighted. 
I have never seen my homeland and its 
life so clearly, so closely, or in such relief, 
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as when I have been farthest sundered 
from it in space.” 

My friends and I used to frequent the 
Caffe Nazionale almost as regularly as 
Ibsen did; but of course I did not often 
intrude upon his cogitations. I find only 
one other note of a talk with him in Rome, 
from which the following passage may be 
quoted: “I spoke to him about Kierke- 
gaard,* and he declares it is all nonsense 
to say that Brand has anything to do with 
Kierkegaard. He says he always draws 
from models to some degree, and that a 
man who formed a sort of model for 
Brand was a certain Pastor Lammers. 
This man went out of the State Church, 
taking any number of people with him; 
then saw he was on the wrong track, but 
neither could nor would take his followers 
back into the fold, and so left them in the 
wilderness and came abroad. Ibsen knew 
him in Dresden. However, he can’t have 
been by any means an exact prototype of 
Brand, for Ibsen says he was full of the 
joy of life, went to the theater, and was 
something of a painter and musician. 
Brand played the organ, but that was his 
only accomplishment that I ever heard of. 
We spoke of Turgenieff, whom Ibsen 
praised highly ; and as I happened to have 
‘Une Page d’Amour’ with me, we dis- 
cussed Zola. Ibsen.hasn’t read anything 
of his, he says, and is inclined to under- 
value him, from what he has read about 
him. I was rather interested to hear this, 
for of course the Morgenblad is profound- 
ly convinced that ‘Gengangere’ is directly 
inspired by the study of Zola.” 

To my other meetings with him in 
Rome, I find only general references in 
the papers before me; but they entirely 
bear out my recollection of his invariable 
courtesy and cordiality. And here let me 
ask, how many great writers would have 
given so much time and patience to a 
wholly irrelevant youth who had no sort 


*A Danish theologian who is commonly said to have 
been the original of Ibsen's Brand. See the Rerue de 
Paris, July, 1901. 
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of claim upon them—not even that of a 
formal introduction? In after years, Ib- 
sen might—indeed, he did—consider him- 
self under some sort of obligation to me; 
but in those far-off Roman days he knew 
nothing of me except that I could more 
or less imperfectly express myself in his 
language, and had made an unauthorized, 
and partly garbled, version of one of his 
plays. That he could be morose and even 
repellent on occasion is plain from well- 
authenticated anecdotes; but I think his 
treatment of me during these first months 
of our acquaintance ought absolutely to 
acquit him of any charge of systematic or 
habitual churlishness. He was never a 
man of many words; he always spoke 
slowly and (as George Eliot is said to 
have done) under a manifest sense of re- 
sponsibility ; but within the limits of his 
phlegmatic temperament, I always found 
him not only courteous, but genial and 
even communicative. 
Here, too, I can not help touching upon 
a more delicate subject; for to avoid it 
would be to lend color to idle and malicious 
reports. The often-repeated stories of his 
overindulgence in stimulants were, to the 
best of my belief, such gross exaggera- 
tions as to be practically falsehoods. My 
personal observation on this point is con- 
firmed by the report of one of his oldest 
and most intimate friends who, some years 
ago, discussed his character quite frankly 
with me, told me many anecdotes illus- 
trative of his peculiarities, but wholly re- 
pudiated this slander. On convivial even- 
ings at the Scandinavian Club I have seen 
him drink one or two small tumblers of 
thin Italian wine, but no more. At the 
Caffe Nazionale he would slowly sip a 
glass or two of vermouth—the most tem- 
perate of potations. This I have observed 
day after day and week after week; for 
the amiable gossip that was current in 
Norway could not but make me keep my 
eyes open. In Germany, in Denmark, in 
Norway, I have been with him repeatedly, 
have seen him evidently pursuing his 
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daily habit in the matter of spiritous 
liquors, and have always noted the mod- 
eration of that habit. On one public occa- 
sion, when it was afterward spread abroad 
that he had conspicuously exceeded, I both 
walked and talked with him, and can posi- 
tively assert that there was no truth what- 
ever in the scandal. He was certainly no 
teetotaler, and it is even possible that he 
relied on the stimulus of stimulants more 
than strict hygienists may consider wise; 
but that he was in any serious sense of the 
word intemperate I utterly disbelieve. 

It may be said, once for all, in this con- 
nection that, like most small communities, 
Norway is a hotbed of  tittle-tattle. 
Everybody knows everybody, and every- 
body knows a great deal more about 
everybody else than they know themselves. 
One has only to read Ibsen’s plays to real- 
ize the prevalence and power of personal 
gossip. Ibsen was at one time violently 
unpopular in his own country; and 
though, in his old age, his fame was looked 
upon as a national possession, the habit of 
malicious and mendacious chatter about 
his concerns still held its ground. My 
brother was one day going to call upon 
him in Christiania, and remarked to a 
friend, resident in the town, that if Ibsen 
was not at home he hoped he might see 
Fru (Mrs.) Ibsen. “Oh, no,” said his 
friend, “you won’t see her—she hasn’t 
been able to live with him for years.” My 
brother paid his call, and the first person 
he saw on crossing the threshold was Fru 
Ibsen. The incident was typical. 


III 


After leaving Rome, I did not again 
meet Ibsen for five years. In the summer 
of 1887 I spent some weeks in the south of 
Norway, and determined to return to 
England by an untried route—crossing to 
Frederikshavn in Jutland, and then pro- 
ceeding by rail to Hamburg and Flush- 
ing. On the day before I started I saw a 
paragraph in a Norwegian paper to the 
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effect that Henrik Ibsen was spending the 
summer at the little town of Sexby, a few 
miles from Frederikshavn. I telegraphed 
for permission to call upon him, and re- 
ceived a cordial answer. My impressions 
of that visit are noted in a letter, from 
which I make the following extracts: 

“Frederikshavn is a very bright-col- 
ored, cheerful, clean little place, and the 
country about it is delicious—a perfectly 
level seashore, and then, about a quarter 
of a mile inland, a low table-land, broken 
by deep water-courses, very wide for the 
driblets of water in the bottom of them. 
You see a magnificent sweep of coast, 
with, about seven miles southward, a pro- 
jecting point on which stands a large 
church. This is Seby. I found at the 
hotel in Frederikshavn a Norwegian busi- 
ness man, a very decent old fellow, who 
was going to drive to Seby. I proposed 
to share the conveyance, the more so as I 
had a Huntley & Palmer biscuit tin full 
of roses from A****** J***** for Fru 
Ibsen. The old boy consented with alac- 
rity, and away we drove at the rate of 
about five miles an hour, in the qucerest 
old trap you ever saw. It was a delightful 
drive—a perfect summer day, the corn 
ripe all round, the wild flowers brilliant, 
and the Cattegat dancing in the sunlight. 
All the way we could see Seby Church 
straight ahead; and at last we rattled 
over a bridge, past a lovely old water-mill 
and into the quaint main street of Seby— 
one-story houses with great high gables, 
all brightly painted. 

“The moment we were over the bridge 
I saw a short, broad figure ahead, in an 
inordinately long black frock coat, and a 
tall hat made of black silk, looking far 
too small for the immense head. It was 
Ibsen, evidently on the lookout for me. I 
stopped the trap, we grected each other 
with effusion, and then he insisted that I 
should drive on to the Hotel Harmonien, 
where he was staying, he following on 
foot. This scene proceeded to the speech- 
less amazement of my fellow traveler, 


whom I had found to be a fine old stock 
conservative, and had therefore not in- 
formed of my purpose in visiting Seby. 
Ibsen, with his white necktie, appeared 
for all the world like a most respectable 
parson; but I am sure my old friend 
looked at his boots to see if they were nor- 
mal, and would not have been surprised if 
he had produced a torpedo from his coat- 
tail pocket and proceeded to place it un- 
der the ark in which we were traveling. 
We drove into the court-yard of Har- 
monien, and by the time I had settled with 
my companion Ibsen arrived. 

“He took me up into an enormous, 
barely-furnished, uncarpeted room on the 
first floor, with four if not five windows, 
and two bedrooms opening off it at the 
back. This formed his appartement; and 
here we sat and talked for about an hour, 
until Fru Ibsen came in from a walk in 
Seby Forest. I presented the flowers, 
which she promptly rescued from the bis- 
cuit box and received with enthusiasm. 
Indeed, they made a splendid show, and 
she was immensely touched by their being 
a ‘greeting from Norway.’ After another 
hour we had dinner, coffee and cigars. 
Then I thought the Old Man would want 
to take his siesta, so I proposed to go for 
a walk in the forest and return in an hour 
or two. So said, so done. . . . But on 
my way back I lost myself in the forest, 
and did not reach Seby till six o’clock. 
Then we had tea, or supper, and at eight 
I set off to walk back to Frederikshavn. 

“Now for a few Ibseniana. I must say 
in the first place that the Old Man was 
really charming throughout—perfectly 
frank and friendly, without the least as- 
sumption, or affectation, or stiffness of 
any sort. Unfortunately, I have 
a morbid shrinking from talking to people 
about their own works, so that our conver- 
sation was, on the whole, far too much de- 
voted to mere small-talk and (strange to 
say ) politics, Norwegian, Danish and Irish. 
However, I shall jot down a few things 
that turned up in the course of the talk. 
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“He said that Fru Ibsen and he had first 
come to Frederikshavn, which he himself 
liked very much—he could knock about all 
day among the shipping, talking to the 
sailors, and so forth. Besides, he found 
the neighborhood of the sea favorable to 
contemplation and constructive thought. 
Here, at Seby, the sea was not so easily 
accessible. But Fru Ibsen didn’t like 
Frederikshavn because of the absence of 
pleasant walks about it; so Seby was a. 
sort of compromise between him and her. 
Fru Ibsen afterward added that the Nor- 
wegian steamers at Frederikshavn were a 
source of perpetual temptation to her. 

“For the present Ibsen is not writing 
anything, and hasn’t been all last winter, 
because his time has been greatly taken up 
with business connected with the produc- 
tion of his plays in Germany. He told 
me, what I had already read in the Nor- 
wegian papers, that there had been a reg- 
ular Ibsen controversy in Berlin—that a 
certain set of critics had taken to exalting 
him to the skies and flinging him at the 
head of their own poets. They won’t hear 
even of Spielhagen and Paul Heyse, be- 
ing (Ibsen says) very unjust to the latter 
—which is particularly unpleasant for 
him (Ibsen), as he now lives near Heyse 
in Munich, and they are very good 
friends. Ibsen’s account of Heyse is that 
he values himself on his plays, which are 
weak, while he despises his stories, many 
of which Ibsen holds to be masterpieces. 
It is this increase of business in connection 
with his plays that now forces him to live 
north of the Alps—besides the fact that 
the S. P. Q. R. have pulled down his house 
in the Via Capo le Case.* There has been 
a whole literature of pamphlets in the 
Ibsen controversy, of which he gave me 
one and promised to send me others.” 

Little did I foresee at that time how, 
two years later, the “Ibsen controversy” 
was destined to spread to England and 
~ © There must have been some mistake about this. When 
I was last in Rome (1904) the house was very slightly al- 


tered. It had become a hotel—the Hotel Suez. if ! remem- 
ber rightly. 
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America, and to rage for the next ten 
years with a virulence worthy rather of 
the Byzantium he had depicted in “Em- 
peror and Galilean” than of the western 
world and the nineteenth century. He 
went on to tell me of the reception his 
plays had met with in Germany and of 
the repeated suppression of “Gengan- 
gere’’ by the police; but as all this is now 
matter of history, I omit the details. 
Meanwhile, he said, he was_ revolving 
plans, and hoped to have “noget golskab 
ferdigt til neste aar”—some tomfoolery 
ready for next year.” The “tomfoolery” 
in question proved to be “The Lady from 
the Sea.” It was evident from all his talk 
that he was himself at this time fascinated 
by that wonder and glory of the sea which 
was to be the motive of his next creation. 
I remember straining, and overstraining, 
the resources of my Norwegian in an at- 
tempt to convey to him some conception of 
the greatness of Mr. Swinburne as a poet 
of the sea, and, in so far, a kindred spirit. 

“I tried” (the letter continues) “to get 
at the genesis of a piece in his head, but 
the fear of seeming to cross-examine him 
prevented me from obtaining any very 
explicit answer. It seems that the idea of 
a piece generally presents itself before the 
characters and incidents, though when I 
put this to him flatly he denied it. It 
seems to follow, however, from his saying 
that there is a certain stage in the incu- 
bation of a play when it might as easily 
turn into an-essay as into a drama. He 
has to incarnate the ideas, as it were, in 
character and incident, before the actual 
work of creation can be said to have fairly 
begun. Different plans and ideas, he ad- 
mits, often flow together, and the play he 
ultimately produces is sometimes very un- 
like the intention with which he set out. 
He writes and rewrites, scribbles and de- 
stroys an enormous amount before he 
makes the exquisite fair copy he sends to 
Copenhagen. 

“As for symbolism, he says that life is 
full of it, and that consequently his plays 
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are full of it, though critics insist on dis- 
covering all sorts of esoteric meanings in 
his work, of which he is entirely innocent. 
He was particularly amused by a sapient 
person in Aftenposten who had discovered. 
that Manders in ‘Ghosts’ was a symbol for 
mankind in general, or the average man, 
and therefore called Manders. He also 
spoke of some critic who had found the 
keynote of ‘Emperor and Galilean’ in 
Makrina, a character of no importance 
whatever, introduced simply because it’ 
happened that Basilios had, as a matter of 
fact, a sister of that name. 

“In politics,” the letter continues, “he 
came out very strong against the ‘compact 
majority’.” Here, unfortunately, I ceased 
to report, and branched off into discus- 
sions foreign to the present purpose. One 
remark, however, I may be pardoned for 
quoting. Speaking of Ibsen as a thinker, 
not as a poet, I said: “He is essentially a 
kindred spirit with Shaw.” At this time 
Mr. Bernard Shaw had barely heard Ib- 
sen’s name, and “The Quintessence of Ib- 
senism”—nay, the very word “Ibsenism” 
—was as yet undreamt of. Have subse- 
quent events, then, justified my observa- 
tion? Only, I think, in a very limited 
sense. But this earliest juxtaposition of 
the two names seemed worth putting on 
record. 


IV 


Three years passed before I again saw 
Ibsen. In the meantime “A Doll’s House” 
had been produced by Mr. and Mrs. Char- 
rington at the Novelty Theater, London 
(June, 1889), English translations of this 
and other plays were pouring from the 
press, and the “Ibsenite” and “Anti-Ib- 
senite” factions were fulminating against 
each other in the English and, to some ex- 
tent, in the American press. In August, 
1890, I passed through Munich on my 
way to Obcrammergau, and spent a day 
with Ibsen and his wife and son. I again 
quote from a letter written a few days 
later: 
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“My first business in Munich, after 
making sure of my seat for the Passion 
Play, was to call upon Ibsen. . His 
fame in England and America is, as he 
says, ‘a fairy tale’ to him. . . . He is 
obviously older, but looks very well, and 
is quite alert and cheerful. He trotted me 
round a vast exhibition of modern pic- 
-tures, where there is a portrait of himself 
by a Norwegian named Smith—a vivid 
enough but far from flattering one. He 
won’t go into the room where it hangs, but 
waited round the corner. Just as I discov- 
ered it an Englishman and his wife were 
standing before it. The man looked up his 
catalogue and said: ‘Oh, that’s Ibsen, the 
Norwegian poet.’ Whereupon the lady 
replied with the greatest interest: ‘Oh, is 
it? Well, now, that’s just what I should 
have expected him to look like.” I was 
tempted to tell them they need only step 
into the next room to see the original, but 
instead I reported their conversation to 
the Old Man, who was amused. Sigurd 
Ibsen joined us at lunch, and we had a 
long talk about all sorts of things— 
mainly about translations and perform- 
ances in England, America, etc. ; 

“You wouid sce from Shaw’s letter 
which I sent you that Ibsen was supposed 
to be infuriated at having been classed as 
a Socialist by G. B. S. He explained to 
me, however, that his rage existed only in 
the imagination of the Daily Chronicle in- 
terviewer. What he really said was that 
he never had belonged, and probably 
never would belong, to any party whatso- 
ever; but he expressed himself as pleas- 
antly surprised to find that English So- 
cialists, working on scientific lines, had 
arrived at conclusions similar to his. This 
the Chronicle interviewer (a Berlin Jew) 
twisted into an expression of unpleasant 
surprise that any one should have the au- 
dacity to make use of his name in Socialist 
propaganda. The Old Man was quite put 
out about this, for the thing had got into 
the German and Danish papers, too. 
While I was with him he received a letter 
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from Vollmar, one of the Socialist leaders 
in the Reichstag, and a friend of his, ask- 
ing him what the devil he meant by this 
seemingly contemptuous disclaimer, not 
only of Socialism, but of all sympathy 
with Socialism. Ibsen had already written 
a letter to’ Brekstad, intended for the 
English papers, and he forthwith sat 
down to write a German translation of 
this letter for Vollmar. 

“Fru Ibsen and he had an amusing lit- 
tle scene apropos of this incident. She 
said: ‘I warned you when that man came 
from Berlin that you would put your foot 
in it. You should have let me see him; 
women are much more cautious than men 
in what they say.’ Whereupon the Old 
Man smiled grimly and said that wasn’t 
generally supposed to be the strong point 
of the sex, adding that since the inter- 
viewer was going to lie about what he 
said, it didn’t much matter whether he was 
cautious or not. Then Fru Ibsen sug- 
gested that he ought not to have seen him 
at all, and I closed the discussion by as- 
suring her that in that case he would have 
made up the interview entirely from his 
inner consciousness.” 

Again, on my return from Oberam- 
mergau, I had a long chat with Ibsen at 
his favorite table in the “Café Max,” op- 
posite the Hoftheater, but have kept no 
notes of what passed. His rooms in Mu- 
nich, farther down the Maximilianstrasse, 
were lofty and handsome, but still, to my 
thinking, unattractive. He never seemed 
really “at home” until I saw him in his 
flat in Christiania. Of his home life I can 
only say that at all times I received a most 
pleasing impression of it. Of the loyal 
devotion of his wife and son, and their en- 
thusiasm for his ideas, there could not be 
a moment’s doubt. 


Vv 


In 1891 Ibsen returned to Norway, 
after an absence (save for brief visits) of 
more than a quarter of a century. He 
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made Christiania his abiding place, and 
seldom left it, settling in the new quarter 
on the Palace hill, first in Viktoria Ter- 
rasse, but ultimately in Arbins Gade. It 
was there that, in 1898 and 1899, I saw 
him again, and saw him frequently. 

He had now become a European celeb- 
rity, and thousands of tourists have seen 
him, and hundreds described or depicted 
him, taking his daily walk down Karl 
Johans Gade, or sitting at his own partic- 


‘ular window in the café of the Grand 


Hotel. He was also the favorite victim of 
the inventive newsmonger. Either in 
Christiania or in Copenhagen—probably 
in the latter—there was a regular manu- 
factory of Ibsen legends. Whenever other 
“news” was slack, a telegram about Ib- 
sen’s health, or about his friendships and 
enmities, or about his next play, or about 
his “autobiography,” would be fabricated 
and disseminated, to be tardily followed, 
and never overtaken, by an official con- 
tradiction. I would especially warn all 
Ibsen biographers against a most circum- 
stantial story of his illness, his “apol- 
ogia,” and his relations with Bjérnson, 
purporting to be written by Dr. George 
Brandes, which was circulated in the au- 
tumn of 1901, and was pure invention 
from first to last. 

In the spring of 1898 he celebrated his 
seventieth birthday, and a number of his 
English admirers, headed by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, presented him with a large silver 
goblet, technically known as a ciborium. 
This gift, as he told me both by letter and 
by word of mouth, gave him peculiar 
pleasure. It occupied a place of honor in 
his drawing-room when I visited him in 
August of the same year. In his study, a 
bright corner room looking out upon the 
palace park, I was somewhat surprised to 
notice, holding a very prominent posi- 
tion, a huge gilt-edged and brass-clasped 
family Bible. “You keep this close at 
hand,” I said, pointing to it. “Oh, yes,” 
he replied, “I often read in it—for the 
sake of the language.” Among some fine 
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old pictures in his study was a large and 
striking modern portrait. “Who is that?” 
LT asked. “That is »” he replied, nam- 
ing a Scandinavian author of some celeb- 
rity. “Oh, do you know him?” I asked, a 
good deal interested. “No, I don’t know 
him at all,” was the reply, “but I rejoice 
in that portrait. I think he looks so de- 
lightfully mad.” 

Of my conversations with Ibsen in these 
years I have only fragmentary notes. In 
1898 my brother, to whom the letters 
above quoted from were addressed, was 
with me in Christiania, and shared in our 
talks. In+1899 it was the festivities con- 
nected with the opening of the National 
Theater that took me to Norway; and 
though I saw Ibsen several times during 
these crowded days, there was little oppor- 
tunity for quiet conversation. From the 
scattered jottings I possess, mainly re- 
ferring to 1898, I make the following ex- 
tracts. 

In one of his poems, written in 1870, 
and entitled “A Balloon-Letter,” he had 
said: 


Yes, the age for Beauty hungers— 
That’s what Bismarck little guesses. 


He had now come to doubt whether he was 
right in that. Perhaps it was rather truth 
that the age was hungering for. But the 
two ideas tended, by psychological neces- 
sity, to flow together; and he could not 
but hope that the religious idea might one 
day follow suit and blend with the idea of 
the true and the beautiful into something 
different from any of those ideas as they 
at present exist. This course of thought 
—though he did not seem to realize it at 
the moment—runs exactly parallel with 
his transition from romanticism to real- 
ism, and from that again to a poetic eleva- 
tion bordering on mysticism. 

He spoke of the mission which the Gov- 
ernment had assigned him in his vouth, to 
travel through the country and collect 
folk-songs. As a matter of fact, he picked 
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up no folk-songs at all, but brought back 
a store of folk-tales—all told him by one 
man, however. On the other hand, he 
gathered many impressions, which he 
afterward used in “Brand.” He came to 
one valley where the parsonage had just 
been destroyed by an avalanche. The pas- 
tor and his wife were living in one room 
of a peasant’s house. The wife, who had 
just given birth to a child, occupied a 
screened-off corner, while the husband 
transacted all the business of the parish in 
the remainder of the room. The scenery 
of “Brand” was mainly suggested to him 
by a side valley off the Geiranger Fjord 
—the Sunnelvsfjord, I think he said. He 
also spoke of coming down from the 
Jotunfjeld at a place where he looked 
straight down upon a steeple in the valley 
hundreds of feet below, and could see no 
possible. way of descent. It appeared, 
however, that there was a path cut in the 
face of the precipice, and by this he made 
his way down, in company with a Catholic 
priest and a sick woman tied on a horse. 

He wrote “Brand” and “Peer Gynt” 
(which appeared with only a year’s inter- 
val between them) at very high pressure, 
amounting to nervous overstrain. He 
would go on writing verses all the time, 
even when asleep or half-awake. He 
thought them capital for the moment ; but 
they were the veriest nonsense. Once or 
twice he was so impressed with their merit 
that he rose in his night-shirt to write 
them down; but they were never of the 
slightest use. At Ariccia he used to get up 
at four or five in the morning, and go for 
a long walk; then, when he came back, he 
was in good trim for writing. 

He began “Peer Gynt” at Isschia and 
finished it at Sorrento. He set to work 
upon it with no definite plan—foreseeing 
the end, indeed, but not the interme- 
diate details. For instance, he did not 
know that Peer was to go to Africa. “It 
is much easier,” he said, “to write a piece 
like ‘Brand’ or ‘Peer Gynt,’ in which 
you can bring in a little of everything, 
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than to carry through a severely logical 
(konsekvent) scheme, like that of John 
Gabriel Borkman, for example.” 

I had often heard him confess to a 
great distaste for seeing his own plays 
on the stage. This time he went more 
at large into his reasons. “I have quite 
definite conceptions,” he said, “of my own 
characters, and the actors come between 
me and those conceptions, in some cases 
permanently distorting or obscuring 
them.” It was one of the drawbacks to 
the various festivals that had been held 
from time’ to time in his honor—in Ber- 
lin, Meiningen, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
etc.—that he was always expected to sit 
out one or more of his plays. I was re- 
minded of Dr. Schlenther’s account of the 
first production of “Ghosts” in Germany, 
at the Augsburg Stadttheater. Ibsen was 
present, whether at the dress-rehearsal or 
at the performance I do not remember. He 
sat with a friend in the stalls, and 
throughout the evening kept on pinching 
his companion and ejaculating “Oh! Oh!” 
in apparent agony, varying the exclama- 
tion at some points—as when Regina 
made her entrance in peasant costume— 
with an emphatic “O, nein!”’ English and 
‘American stage-managers please note! 

It was true, he said, that he had for a 
time entertained some idea of writing a 
sort of literary autobiography—an ac- 
count of the external circumstances, and 
the conditions of thought and feeling, 
that had generated each of his works. The 
upshot would have been—so he believed, 
at any rate—a demonstration of the con- 
tinuity and consistency of his process of 
development. But he had put the idea 
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aside, and was now (1898) maturing the 
scheme of a new drama. “I have turned 
the characters out to grass,” he said. “I 
hope they will fatten.” In 1899 he told me 
that the play was nearly finished and that 
he thought of calling it “A Dramatic Epi- 
logue”—a sort of summing-up, I under- 
stood him to imply, of the work of his 
later life. The play was—alas!—When 
We Dead Awaken.” 

On the first of September, 1899, Ibsen 
and Bjérnson sat side by side in the place 
of honor at the opening of the Nor- 
wegian National Theater. That night 
crowned the life-work of the two men. 
They had created a national drama which 
had gone forth over all the world; and 
here at last it had found a fitting home in 
their own country which they had so loved 
—and chastened. A few days later I 
parted from Ibsen for the last time, at his 
house in Arbins Gade. Punctilious as 
ever in his courtesy, he accompanied me 
to the outer door and we shook hands on 
the threshold. Nearly twenty years had 
passed since I first saw him in the dim old 
Roman salon; and in all that time, whether 
in speech or writing (though we had had 
business relations not quite without com- 
plexity) I had met with nothing but 
kindness, consideration and cordiality at 
his hands. What I said I do not remem- 
ber, but doubtless it was not the right 
thing. The right thing to have said was 
very plain. Thinking of all that I owed 
to the poet and the man, I should have 
used the simplest and most comprehensive. 
of the formulas of gratitude in which 
Norwegian abounds, and said to him “Tak 
for alt,” or “Thanks for all.” 
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y OME on Becky, fetch the young 
ones out to supper,” drawled Mrs. 


Hackedorn’s pleasant, bass voice 
at the kitchen door. 

“Come on, child; what you waitin’ fur? 
I sh’d think you all’d saw enough of water 
hyar lately to leave off lookin’ at it when 
your victuals is coolin’ on the table.” 

“Tt’s a man, maw; a man’s stoppin’ by 
our gatc! I ’low he’s comin’ in hyar,” 
shrilled Becky ecstatically, clinging to her 
post at the narrow window, though both 
the other children were crowding her 
away. 

“Man!” shouted Buchanan, pounding 
with his fists on the pane, while the baby 
pounded and shouted, too. The mother 
came eagerly to look out. 

“Shore ’nough, it’s Ben Wall, and he’s 
tryin’ to get his skiff through the gate— 
ah—he’s made it, too.” 

She opened the door and went out with 
cordial greeting in every line of her worn, 
young face. 

“Howdy, Ben. ’Light from yore boat 
and come in. You’re jist in time, for sup- 
per’s steamin’ on the table. Come out and 
hev a bite with us. You're the fust livin’ 
human bein’ that we’ve glimpsed sence 
a-Tucsday and hyur it is a-Friday! The 
chillen did say a fambly went down the 
road in a flat boat yisterday, but I was 
back a-washin’ an’ didn’t see °em. How’s 
Roxiny and the baby?” 

The man moored his muddy little boat 
to a porch pillar, and she gave him a hand 
to disembark. 

“Roxiny’s pretty middlin’, but the old 


lady’s complainin’ like sixty this winter. - 


Seems like the more shacklin’ she gits the 
tighter she hangs on. How’s you all?” 
“Oh, ’live and kickin’! Come out an’ sct 
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down to supper. Come on, young ones. 
Becky, you get another plate. Hev that 
cheer, Ben, and jist light in and help 
yoreself, fur beaten biscuit don’t wait fur 
manners. Hyur, I’ll take yore hat if: you 
can’t find no place fur it.” 

Mr. Wall had politely removed it as he 
sat down to the table, being fastidious in 
the matter of eating with his hat on, but 
rather than allow his hostess to wait upon 
him he threw it on the floor. 

“Wal, now, Lindy, this is all throwed 
in free. I come down to see if you all was 
starved or drownded. I says to Roxiny to- 
day, ‘I’m goin’ down to Hackedorn’s and 
see if any of ’em is alive,’ says I. ‘I'll jist 
bet Buck Hackedorn is layin’ out and 
Lindy and them chillen is dead,’ says I. 
And, stidder that, here I am settin’? down 
to the best beaten biscuits in Washington 
County. Whatever Buck may be doin’ it’s 
plain his folks ain’t starvin’.” 

“Hev another cup of coffee, Ben, and 
take a bigger piece of the side meat and 
some more fried p’taters. Here’s apple- 
butter, and here’s a plum spread that’s 
right good, if I did make it. No, Becky, 
pie time ain’t come yit; you drink yore 
coffee. The young ones don’t like their 
coffee without no cream in it, but the cow’s 
standin’ on top of the corn-shed and I 
can’t git up thar to milk her.” 

“Yes, I see her as I come down. Whar’s 
yore hosses?” 

“Buck has the roan; and I turned the 
rest loose and they took to the mounting.” 

“I ain’t met up with coffee like that 
sence I eat hyur the last time, Lindy. You 
do beat the world on coffee. Whar’s the 
rest of your stock?” 

“I turned the hogs Joose, too, but I 
reckon they drownded, and the chickens is 
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on the back porch nigh about starved. 
The corn-shed is under water and I ain’t 
got much to feed ’em.” 

“Then yore man is shore *nough layin’ 
out?” 

“Shore ’nough. Ever sence Bully Pe- 
ters was killed and the feud broke out 
agin, Dave Peters has ben huntin’ Buck 
day and night tell he can’t hardly look at 
his own home no more. This house is 
watched stiddy all the time, and I ain’t 
goin’ to Iet him stay hyur and be shot 
down in his own door like his father was. 
La, ye ain’t goin’ back on my biscuits that 
soon, air ye?” 

The visitor shook his head regretfully. 

“When d’ye ‘low that feud’s goin’ to 
end, Lindy? It shorely can’t go on much 
longer.” 

The cheery smile of the delicate young 
face changed to a look of accustomed 
dread, and her gray eyes clouded with 
sorrow as she slowly replied: “It ain’t 
goin’ to end till one of them two men 
is shot, that’s when, fur it’s got down to 
them two, and there’s fourteen lives be- 
tween ’em. And I does hope the good Lord 
won’t let it be Buck that has to miss! It 
ain’t no quarrel of his’n—it was begun be- 
fore he was born—but he’s either got to 
shoot or be a mark. And they do say that 
Dave Peters wouldn’t be no great loss, fur 
he’s a hard case, and he ain’t got wife nor 
child dependin’ on him.” 

“I reely think,” observed the guest, cut- 
ting a broad triangle of pie with the 
horn-handled knife laid across it for that 
purpose, while Lindy reached across and 
filled his coffee-cup for the fourth time, 
“I do, that Buck would be jestified in 
leavin’ the country. I reely think he 
wouldn’t be blamed, not by them that has 
any sense, if he left the country on ac- 
count of his woman and the kids. Them’s 
awful nice kids, Lindy, and you ain’t 
strong enough to do right by ’em alone.” 

His supper finished, Mr. Wall rose 
from the table and settled his hat well 
down upon his ears as he remarked: “Now, 
I don’t want to skeer you, Lindy, but they 
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do say the river’s on a wuss tear this time 
than what it’s ever ben before, and I sort 
of come down to give ye the warnin’ and 
take you and the kids up to our house tell 
the water goes down. The last thing 
Roxiny said was to be shore to fetch you 
back with me. My boat will carry you all, 
easy.” 

She struggled to the window through 


_her clinging children and looked out into 


the falling darkness and upon the turgid 
yellow flood that widened well up on the 
Ohio hillsides opposite and that lapped 
and washed against the foundations of her 
own house. 

“It is a-risin’,” she admitted anxiously. 

“You bet it is, and mighty fast. It’s 
nigh-about covered them gate-posts sence 
I come in; they was in plain sight then. 
You all’d better come along.” 

She looked at her children and wavered 
for a moment. Then she shook her head. 

“No, thank ye, Ben; it was awful clever 
of you to come after me, but I’ve got to 
stay here. My man is liable to come home 
any time, night or day, and he’d be skeered 
to death if we was all gone. I’ve got to 
keep a light in the winder for him so he 
won’t get drownded tryin’ to git hyur. I 
don’t reckon the river’s goin’ to rise no 
higher than what it is now, and this old 
house has stood more’n one rise ’fore now.” 

“Jest as you say, Lindy. You all know 
your own mind, but I’d like mighty well 
to take you along now. Hows’ever, I’ll 
keep watch of the water, and if it keeps on 
risin’ through the night I’ll be after you 
in the mornin’. And I don’t like to resk 
it all night, but I don’t see no other way— 
ef you won’t go now. Anything I kin do 
to help ye make safe? Shore, now, there 
ain’t? Wal, then, good night, Lindy, and 
good night, little Becky. She favors her 
paw, don’t she? Hyur, little feller, got a 
kiss for me? What you call him? Dave? 
Oh, yes, that’s after yore paw, ain’t it?” 

It was certainly very lonely after the 
big, wholesome, kindly presence had gone 
and she was alone with her babies and the 
terrible river, but Mrs. Hackedorn set the 
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tireless lamp in the window and went out 
to wash her dishes. She heard the swish 
and gurgle of the water under the house, 
which grew more insistent in the intenser 
silence of the night. The cellar had been 
flooded for three weeks. Her little chil- 
dren cowered around her and clung to her 
skirts, and a tremor of their fear thrilled 
her brave soul as she worked. But she 
sang in her soft, feminine bass old revival 
songs that she had heard at mountain 
camp-meetings in her childhood, and 
hymns that were sung at the church in the 
valley when she had gone there before her 
marriage, and negro melodies; and when 
the dishes were put away she sat in the old 
wooden rocking-chair by the living-room 
stove and took all three children in her 
. arms and sang songs of triumph, ending 
with the Old Hundred and the doxology. 
She was listening with every nerve athrob 
to the threatening voice of the river which 
she had tempted, and longing and listen- 
irg with her heart-strings tense for the 
call of a human voice that did not sound 
and the fall of a step that came not. And 
her heart grew cold as the hours wore on 
and the cluck and gurgle under the floor 
grew bolder and the slight rocking of the 
house was more perceptible. She knew 
that the last limit of safety had been 
reached when she made her decision to 
stay, and she wished that she had let Ben 
take the children. There had never been 
such a current around the house before. 
It was some company to hear the poor cow 
lowing for her supper. She was not quite 
alone. 

The timbers of the house cracked 
slightly now and then, as if they were 
being sprung with a new pressure. Sud- 
denly she put her hand down and shook 
the sleeping child at her side. 

“Becky, Becky, git up, honey! Git up, 
baby ; I know you’re so sleepy, but maw’s 
little girl must git up. The floor’s all wet, 
honey. I reckon we’d best go up stairs 
and take the light. It looks like we’re 
goin’ to be sailors fur quite a spell yet.” 

She carried the two babies up to the low 
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sleeping-room above and came back for 
Becky and the lamp. She put all three 
children on the bed in their clothes and be- 
gan to carry up supplies of all kinds as 
fast as possible. There was a mite of a 
stove in the room of the kind called a 
“hummer” in the mountains, and she car- 
ried up wood for this until she stopped 
from exhaustion. It was nearly morning, 
and she looked with satisfaction at the 
sufficient store of eatables and clothing she 
had laid in for the siege, for the last of 
which she had waded ankle-deep through 
the lower rooms. She put down the last 
load, a basket of canned fruit and a bag 
of potatoes, and went over to the bed 
where the children slept peacefully. Sud- 
denly she fell upon her knees with a de- 
spairing cry: “Oh Lord, have mercy !” 

A low chug—chug—chug answered 
her, and, uncovering her eyes, she went to 
the window and braved the dread sight, 
the serried lights of a river packet forg- 
ing its way up stream. 

“It’s the Big Kanawha boat,” she 
groaned, “and they oughtn’t to let it run 
now !? 

She bent over the bed as if to catch the 
children, and listened with strained ears— 
and waited. ‘The house was swaying con- 
stantly now, Then it came, first the boom 
of the long, rolling wave against the 
building, the second, and she breathed 
again, but the third, the little wave, was 
the one which loosened the stout timbers 
that had stood for so long. 

It was a sickening sensation to feel her 
house lifting and heaving beneath her. 
The woman dropped upon her knees and 
tried to remember how the preachers had 
prayed at camp-mecting in the mountains. 
Then she clasped her sleeping children and 
prayed with wild earnestness. One side of 
the house lifted itself clear of the founda- 
tion and then the other, and it rocked 
heavily back and forth with a sickening 
movement. 

It sailed outward and caught upon the 
fence, scraping and rasping, but it lodged 
there till nearly daylight. Something 
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groaned and rapped on the window three 
times. The woman was superstitious, and 
buried her face in the bed clothes. She 
thought her husband had been killed and 
his ghost had come to her. She shook with 
an ague that the flood had not given her. 
The rapping went on, and a familiar 
“moo” brought her to her feet, laughing 
hysterically. ‘The pore old cow,” she 
said, and went to the window. The corn- 
shed had drifted up against the house, and 
the cow had walked over on the porch 
roof. It was daylight now, and she looked 
across the tawny sea over to the Ohio hills 
where the black, bristly forests were grow- 
ing purple and pinkish under the touch of 
spring. A crest was coming down the 
river, and she watched it as it struck her 
house, lifted it off the fence, careened it to 
one side, and swept it out till it reached 
the slower current of the edge, where it 
sailed down from its own yard, uprooting 
one or two of the young trees on its way. 
The supplies that she had carried up so 
laboriously slid across the floor and piled 


themselves against the end window, the 


basket of fruit crashing into the firewood 
and landing finally upon the sack of flour 
and soaking it with fruit juice. The 
stovepipe wavered and fell after the other 
things had gone, and the little stove trun- 
dled down like a living thing and spite- 
fully sat upon the rest of the store, with a 
shower of soot in its wake. 

The children waked up and sat up in 
the bed, shouting with delight to find 
themselves in their clothes. When they 
saw the angle of the bed, the sloping floor 
and the wreck around them, they rejoiced 
beyond measure and tumbled out of bed to 
try to climb the floor and play in the rub- 
bish heap of their supplies. The mother 
took the baby in her arms and kissed him 
passionately, creeping up to the front 
window to take her bearings. Hope rose 
as she looked out; the house was drifting 
out of the strongest current and slightly 
toward the shore. She could see the roofs 
of familiar houses all along above the 
water, while some, like her own, were miss- 
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ing! Upon a few of the little homes the 
families were sitting precariously, waiting 
to be rescued. The baby squealed with joy 
at sight of the poor cow, who stood with 
her feet braced upon the slippery porch ~ 
roof at an impossible angle. The older 
children climbed along to the window and 
screamed with delight to see that the house 
was afloat. 

‘Whar we goin’, maw?” cried Becky. 

“God knows.” 

‘“‘Ain’t we goin’ to live home no more?” 

‘‘Some day, yes.” 

“Ain’t this bully? Are we goin’ wee— 
wee—off to whar paw is?” 

“Yes, I reckon. Hold on tight, honey, 
and stay close to maw. Are you having a 
nice ride?” 

“Ye-es! Don’t you think this is fun, 
maw?” 

“Yes, lots of fun, baby. We’re havin’ 
a jolly ride, ain’t we?” said the mother, 
whose poor, white lips would hardly ar- 
ticulate. 

Little Buchanan slid down to the heap 
in the end of the room and began to for- 
age for breakfast, knowing that in this 
charmingly bohemian style of life he could 
do just as he pleased. 

“Oh, maw!” he screamed in his piercing 
treble, “here’s the hatchet gone through 
the punkin’ pie, clean through! And the 
bluing bottle’s all spilled into the butter!” 

“Find whatever you kin, honey, because 
maw has to stay at the winder and look 
fur help. Ain’t there no more pies? I 
baked six yisterday.” 

“Here’s a mince pie and a can of sweet 
cakes,” said motherly little Becky. 

Poor Lindy watched in agonizing de- 
spair the turgid, hurrying flood, yellow 
with mud and carrying the wreckage of 
many a little home on its swift tide, and 
that once, before her horrified eyes, swept 
by an awful something which yesterday 
had been a man. She hugged her baby 
tighter as she saw that she was sweeping 
down to Morgan’s Bend, from which an 
ugly ledge of rocks ran out into the river. 
At the present rate of the current she 
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knew that her unwieldly, rudderless craft 
would be carried upon the sharp rocks and 
dashed to pieces. It was not far distant 
now. The house was heaving and plung- 
ing with a new speed, and she was grow- 
ing weak with despair as the timbers 
cracked overhead from the strain upon 
them. A sudden lurch threw the cow off 
into the river, but she rose and resolutely 
struck out for the shore, to the screaming 
enjoyment of the children. As the house 
whirled into a new position Lindy saw a 
man standing upon a roof with a rowboat 
tied beside him. 

She had not lost her presence of mind 
before, but now she screamed in a wild, 
strange tone that thrilled her own ears 
and frightened the children, while she 
caught a sheet from the bed and waved it 
with all her strength. : 

The man saw her and hesitated. He 
knew that she was going to certain death; 
he saw that she carried a child and that 
other children’s faces could be seen in the 
window, but he did not think he could 
overtake her before she was on the ledge, 
and he had been in that very employment 
of rescuing drifters long enough to know 
the difficulty and danger of getting hys- 
terical women and children from upper 
stories where the lower floor was sub- 
merged just half way, as this was. He 
hesitated for one minute, or perhaps two, 
while the woman’s agonizing screams cut 
through the still air and into his heart. 
Then he waved back to her, and she was 
quiet while he untied the painter of his 
skiff from the chimney top and got into it. 
The house whirled into the eddy and 
stopped as he rowed with strong, steady 
strokes out to it, his body swaying with 
his oars. He gained upon it, and as it 
wabbled down toward the ledge the window 
came in sight and the woman gave a low 
ery of joy in her soft bass voice to sce help 
at hand. He came up at last and threw 
his painter to her. 

“You'll hev to git out the end winder,” 
he said gruffly, “you can’t git them young 
ones down from here.” 
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She pointed to the heap of debris that 
covered the other window. 

“Then we got to make it this way, and 
mighty quick! How many kids?” 

“Three.” 

“TI reckon you'll hev to drop down into 
the boat and let me throw the young ones 
down to you.” He was watching the mo- 
tions of the house while he talked. He 
leaned out suddenly and breathed a deep 
oath. “Never mind now,” he said fiercely. 
“Kin you swim?” 

“No, and it wouldn’t do no good if I 
could—with the young ones,” she said, 
with the resignation of her class. 

“Then I reckon it’s all up fur us. We'll 
be on the Backbone in two minutes. Here, 
git out on the roof and hold on. If the 
house don’t turn over on us I can git you 
and one kid out all right. Take your pick 
and stick to it—and fur God’s sake don’t 
clinch me nowhar. Just trust me and I’ll 
git you out—or go down with you, but 
it’s only one kid!” 

Lindy got out on the slippery roof and 
deliberately took her three children in her 
arms. It was plain that she would cling to 
them all and go down with them, and the 
man swore less softly than before as he 
took off his boots and coat. He was esti- 
mating her probable weight and clumsi- 
ness as he moved. 

As the house reached the ledge it 
paused, rose and sailed lightly over the 


outer rocks and lodged. 
“Thank God!” cried the woman 
hoarsely. 


“The river’s never been high enough 
to do that before,” said the man. “It’s the 
worst flood ever known. We’rc here, high 
and dry, but there’s no tellin’ when we’ll 
git off.” 

The baby leaned over with a wide, 
toothless smile and touched the man’s ugly 
sunburned whiskers with his soft white 
fingers. 

“Da-da,” he said. 

“Oh, you think I’m your daddy, does 
you? Whar is yore daddy?” 

“He ain’thome,” said the mother quickly. 
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“T see he ain’t. Well, he’d orto be!” 

“I know whar my daddy is,” volun- 
teered Becky. ‘“He’s layin’ low fur Dave 
Peters,” and she nestled closer to the 
man’s knee. 

He turned upon her with a strange look. 
“Qh, he is, is he? Yore daddy’s layin’ low 
fur Dave Peters, is he? And what’s he 
goin’ to do to Dave Peters when he ketches 
him?” 

Lindy turned her white, worn young 
face to him quickly. 

“He don’t want to do nothin’ to Dave 
Peters, and it wasn’t his scrap in the be- 
ginnin’; I *low it was begun long before 
he was born, but it’s got down to them two 
men now, and Dave Peters has swore that 
my man won’t live to plant corn this 
spring. That’s why he weren’t home to 
take keer of us last night. I can’t let him 
stay thar to be murdered afore his little 
chillen. And I hopes they’ll never meet, 
for when they do—only one of them is 
goin’ to ride home—and the Lord knows 
which itll be! I never know what to look 
fur. My man may not be—livin’—this 
minute; he shorely would ’a’ come home 
last night if he could. They do say Dave 
Peters is a terrible hard case; he wouldn’t 
be no great loss to nobody, fur he ain’t 
got no fambly and the country kin- do 
without him.” 

The man, who held little Becky in the 
hollow of his arm, while Buchanan crowd- 
ed closer to his knee, suddenly turned his 
face to the river and relieved some emo- 
tion by a few low, fervent oaths, original 
and forceful. They were fairly on the 
Backbone now, scraping and rumbling, as 
the waves rubbed the stanch hickory floors 
upon the rocks. A passing packet sent out 
a curving roll of water that lifted and 
carried the house over the ledge and flung 
it into the still pool in the curve of the 
bend, with the boat hanging high and dry 
to the porch roof by the painter. A great 


bird with flapping wings circled above and - 
swooped inquiringly down upon them once - 


or twice. The man looked up at it with a 
grim smile. 
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“Naw, we ain’t invited ye to breakfust 
on us yit,” he said. “But there’s some 
gone down river fur ye. Now, Mis’ Hack- 
edorn, when we’ve settled down some I 
reckon we kin git these kids out comfort- 
able.” 

Lindy gave him a grateful smile, and 
little Becky hugged closer. The baby 


turned from his mother’s neck and held . 


out his dainty hands with some friendly 
remarks in his own dialect. The man 
chuckled to him in an embarrassed way, 
hesitated, and then accepted the child’s 
advances by holding out his hands awk- 
wardly. The little one fell forward into 
them in trustful surrender. 

“Oh, you're still thinkin’ I’m yore 
daddy, air ye? Nice daddy you’ve got, to 
be layin’ out fur a man while his kids is 
takin’ a pleasure trip down river fur their 
health. Has he ben gone so long the 
baby’s done forgot him?” 

The older children were highly amused 
at this sally, and Buchanan patted the 
man’s knee as he squatted upon the roof. 

“He ain’t never took to a stranger like 
that afore,” apologized the mother. “I 
don’t know what ails him. Look at that, 
will ye?” For the baby was bobbing his 
curly yellow head unsteadily as he be- 
stowed damp kisses over the weatherworn, 
grizzled face which he held in place by the 
ears. 

‘Let him go it,” ordered the man, ward- 
ing off the mother’s hands. “I reckon I 
ain’t ben kissed sence I was his age. Ef he 
likes it, I ain’t objectin’.” 

“I ’lowed maybe you hed kids of yore 
own, seein’ you’re so good to ’em,” ven- 
tured Lindy. 

“Naw, I ain’t nothin’ but a farm an’ 
some beasts. My mother, she died when I 
was young, and my father got—he died 
sudden a few years back, and my broth- 
ers—wall, they died kind of sudden, too, 
at different times, the last one only *bout 
a month ago, and—I’m the last.” 

Lindy’s soft eyes looked deep pity. 
“Pshaw, now, ain’t that too bad? And 
you so kind and handy, too! But that’s 
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like my man, only he’s got us. He’s the 
last of his folks, too; but they was all 
killed—shot by that Peters gang. But 
thar ain’t nothin’ to hender yore gettin’ 
married, is thar?” 

“Nothin’ but the woman. Hyur, little 
feller, you’ve took to me most owdacious, 
ain’t you? My sakes, how tight you kin 
hug a feller! Whoopee! What a muscle 
you hev got! An’.so yore daddy is out 
killin’? Dave Peters, is he?” 

“What else kin he do? It’s got to be 
one or other, an’ he ’lowed he’d try hard 
to—to—sort of finish up this trip so’s he 
could git some crops in this spring. He 
heard Dave was down by Doogan’s Land- 
in’? somewhar an’ he come down this way. 
They do say Dave is the toughest and the 
savagest of the hull gang—but I never 
yet heard ’em say he was a coward. Hold 
off, Davy, you’re jest everlastingly tear- 
ing the man to pieces ; the good, kind man 
that’s a-saving our lives !” 

“What'd you call this baby?” 

“He’s named David Mosely fur my 
father. Quit it, now, Davy.” 

“Davy—little Dave! So his name’s 
Dave, is it? Yas, I "low I knowed Dave 
Mosely. Dave! Ef—that man—Dave 
Peters, done anything to his dad I reckon 
you’d change his name, wouldn’t. ye?” 

“Indeed, I would that! Ef I could only 
git my man to it, I’d coax him to leave the 
country now, fur we’ve lost every mortal 
thing we hed except a patch of washed-out 
ground without a stick of building or a 
single beast left on it, not even a pore 
chicken. And I reckon we'll hev to camp 
under a tree anyway this summer, so we 
might as well go away whar he has a 
chance to live; we couldn’t wuss ourselves. 
But, he won’t do it, I know. He'll just 
say the country ain’t big enough fur ’em 
both, and the last man’s the man that lives. 
Buck Hackedorn ain’t no coward.” 

“Naw, he ain’t that,” admitted the man 
with the air of one who knows. “You air 
in a bad fix,” he added reflectively. “Three 
young ones. And a mighty likely baby. 
Named Dave! And all I kin do is to take 
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you down to Doogan’s, whar they’ve got 
gov’ment tents up and are gittin’ gov’- 
ment grub. They’ll take that much keer 
of ye thar, but you won’t git no clo’es.” 

The woman laughed cheerily. 

“Well, that’s a heap. After last night 
all I ask is to git my babies safe on dry 
land once more and git my man home 
alive, and we'll thrive all right. Why, 
we'll be rich at that; I'll live under a tree 
and root for berries and be happy.” 

“I reckon ye will,” said the man can- 
didly, working his squeezed face from the 
baby’s ardent embrace. “And, I reckon, 
soon’s Dave Peters is—planted—yore 
troubles is over,” he added grimly. 

“Oh, yes,” said the woman cheerfully, 
“but I do wish they was women, so they 
could make it up. But Buck says it’s too 
late fur that now. The country can’t hold 
em both.” 

“No more it won’t. He’s right; they 
can’t never make it up now with fourteen 
lives between ’em. The hull country ’d 
take up arms to exterminate ’em ef they’d 
offer to make it up. You hev to hev some 
regards to folks’s opinions.” - 

“Do you know Dave Peters?” she asked 
suddenly, impressed by the personal way 
in which he was considering the possibili- 
ties. 

“Me? DoI know Dave Peters? Why— 
yes, m’m,—hold on, little Dave, or you'll 
lunge overboard of this boat—yes, m’m, I 
hev what you might call a speaking ac- 
quaintanceship with him. And he’s a 
tough old cuss, he is.” 

“Yes, I’ve always heard that—and a 
shore shot,” she said hopelessly. “But I 
never heard that he was a coward with all 
his other deviltry. I never heard that yet.” 

“T reckon that’s true,” admitted the 
man with modest reluctance, as he passed 
his hand over the sunlit gold of the baby’s 
head, while Buchanan and Becky squab- 
bled for the nearest place on his knee, en- 
joying the mere protection of his strong 
presence. Their mother felt it, too, and 
lapsed into a confidential tone with this 
utter stranger that ‘was wholly uncon- 
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scious, for she deeply respected the con- 
ventionalities. 

“You don’t reckon thar’d be any chance 
of coaxin’ Dave Peters to—to kind of — 
hold off tell fall, seein? what luck we’ve 
hed, ef a body went and told him of it, do 
ye? You see that if their paw don’t git no 
chance to put in his crops right soon, thar 
won’t be nothin’ fur them young ones to 
eat. And it’s about all I kin do to take 
keer of them. Ef I could find him and talk 
to him and tell him how it is—” 

“Yt wouldn’t be no use, Mis’ Hacke- 
dorn. You’d jest be wastin’ time and 
trouble. That man is a tough case, like 
you heard. He’s a reg’lar terror ; he’d jest 
as lief kill women an’ chillen as not. He’d 
everlastingly chaw up this hyur baby, 
even. Naw, don’t you try that, Mis’ 
Hackedorn, don’t you never try that! It 
ain’t safe. But I’ll tell you what. You air 
in a bad fix, that’s shore, and all these 
kids—and little Dave, too. I'll tell ye 
something that’s a secret. Why, that 
Dave Peters has jumped the country. Ye 
hadn’t heard that, had ye?” 

“Lord, no! You don’t mean that for 
truth, do ye?” 

“That’s the sworn truth. I see a man 
that knows him well, jest about night 
afore last, I think it was, and he said Dave 
told him the country round hyur was git- 
tin’ too tame for him and it weren’t wuth 
while to stay and end up a feud with only 
one man—and him with a snarl of young 
ones—and so he’d lit out for the west, 
whar he’s goin’ to ranch it. You see, Old 
Man Peters is gone, and all the other boys 
is planted, too, and Dave never was no 
*count farmin’ much, and so he lit out.” 

“Q-o-h, Lord!” breathed the poor wom- 
an in a speechless reaction of joy. 

“Yas, that’s straight goods I’m givin’ 
ye. You kin tell Buck Hackedorn to go 
back to his fambly and sleep nights, for 
Dave Peters won’t never be seen in this 
country no more. And stidder goin’ back 
to that washed-out swamp of your’n, you 
go down to—let’s see who—you go down 
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to Square Hegler at Doogan’s Landin’ 
and you kin rent the Peters farm as cheap 
as talk—all stocked—good buildin’s— 
nice frame house, all but the kitchen— 
that’s log, an’ all furnished to live in, 
dishes and spoons, and a white kiver on 
the parlor bed and a box of bed quilts in 
the loft, all fixed ready to use; yas, you 
kin rent that cheap. Now, you do it, and 
right off, too, for if Dave don’t know that 
his farm and beasts ain’t in good hands 
he might git a hankerin’ to come back to 
*tend it. This ain’t no chaff. The man I 
talked to knows Dave well, knows him like 
a brother, and,—here, hold on tight— 
we’re settlin’ down now, so’s I kin git that 
skiff. Take the baby while I git you all 
into it, an’ then I'll row you all down to 
Doogan’s, whar the gov’ment camp is, and 
you can git your breakfust. Why, little 
man, don’t ye want to go to yore own 
mammy? Seems like he’s took a wonderful 
shine to me.” 

The house had sprung apart on the 
rocks and was settling fast. The man got 
his passengers all safe aboard his boat 
and pulled hastily out into the stream to 
escape the suction of the sinking house. 
Then he pulled for Doogan’s. Lindy 
looked back at the chimney of her disap- 
pearing home with misty eyes, but she 
said not a word. 

“I kin row ye up Jefferson Strect as fur 
as the postoffice and ye kin step right off 
the roof of that onto the spur of the 
mounting and go up to the camp yore- 
self—you see whar it is now. And, if ye 
kin git off one of them yaller curls from 
little Davy’s head with my knife, hyur, I’d 
like it the best kind. It might sort of 
bring me good luck—in a new country! 
Oh, don’t ye go to thankin’ me, now! I 
ain’t done nothin’, nothin’ whatever. 
That’s a pretty curl; I’m obleeged to ye— 
jest drap it into my wallet, hyur—and 
hyur we air. Wal, good-by, kids. Want 
to kiss me agin, little Davy? Wal, I’ve no 
objections. Good day to ye, Mis’ Hacke- 
dorn, and don’t forgit about that farm.” 
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EPSON, who has a kind of a genius for 
reminiscence, used to talk now and then, 
at intimate hours, about his Mississippi 
house-boat voyage. Jepson has been about a 
good deal—has proved that the world is 
round, has made rather a specialty of going 
up rivers, and has stopped off almost any- 
where he wished. He has dashed through 
the great capitals of the world to get at some 
odd little hamlet for which he honed, and 
he has taken journeys into such continuing 
wildernesses that the only thing he could do, 
once having got there, was to turn around 
and come back again. Once he stopped busi- 
ness to go over and see the Siberian salt 
mines; another time he broke off a flirtation 
to dash down to look at the ruins in Yucatan. 
But he says very little about these exploits. 
The journey he really likes to discourse on 
is that one down the Mississippi River in a 
house-boat. The odd part about it all is that 
the house-boat was never built, and that Jep- 
son never went. The Mississippi is the only 
thing about the whole affair that was not an 
illusion. It was the first journey that Jep- 
son had ever taken. He was merely an elec- 
trician’s assistant then, and the originalities 
that have since made him famous were mere- 
ly buzzing around bothersomely in his head. 
He and two other work-tied fellows used to 
room together in a cluttered boarding house. 
They had all been born country boys, and 
they hated the streets and the shops and 
the boarding house. When spring came 
they used to have to swear to each other 
to keep to their jobs a week longer at 
least, to prevent throwing all  san- 
ity to the winds and gallivanting off down 
the road. In the hot nights, when they 
crowded in the tiny, sweltering bedrooms, 
or sat in Siller’s lugubrious beer parlor, they 
devised the trip down the Mississippi in a 
house-boat. They constructed that boat to 
the last bolt of her; they provided her with 
every imaginable necessary; they were as 
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economical as if they had something to be 
economical with, and as nautical as if they 
had been old salts. She was to be built some- 
where up near the Neck o’ th’ Woods— 
where, it will be admitted, there is plenty of 
timber. She was to be painted such colors as | 
never were on sea or land, and was destined 
to be manned by a crew of imponderable 
weight—for how could such thistle-down 
lightness of heart be subject to corporeal 
laws? And she was to sail down an enchant- 
ed river. The potential adventures of the 
craft and the crew exceeded any that re- 
turning mariner or written page have re- 
lated; and the friendship of the three was to 
endure even unto death. Jepson says he has 
never known what friendship was since he 
parted with those boys. He swears no drink 
will ever hold the witchcraft of that meager 
Stein in Siller’s fly-specked Keller. As for 
the journey itself, Marco Polo might have 
been envious of it—so adventurous, cour- 
ageous, astonishing was it, so great an im- 
petus did its spirit of discovery give it, so 
valiant was the disposition of its crew! 
Then Jepson got one of his ideas, which 
meant that for a time he was blind and deaf 
to all beside that idea—for Jepson is a 
genius; that is to say, he is dominated by 
ideas, and it is his labor to provide the world 
with new and amazing conveniences. He ac- 
cuses himself bitterly of having forgotten 
even those two good friends. When he came 
to himself he had already laid the founda- 
tion of that celebrity which has now become 
an enduring fame. He was summoned East 
to the laboratory of a man who could ap- 
preciate what he was doing. And before he 
knew it, youth had slipped from him. When 
he realized this he reproached himself bit- 
terly, and he went back in search of his 
friends. One had died, quite miserably, in a 
railway hospital, of a lingering fever, with 
no friend near. The other was married, and 
slaved for several children. He was poor 
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and dull and irritable, and he only looked 
foolish when Jepson fell to dreaming aloud 
about that journey down the Mississippi in 
a house-boat. Jepson wanted to take the 
journey then, and he promised to carry the 
other man’s family along, but the other man 
had become sad and practical, and he said 
he thought he’d grown up if Jepson hadn’t. 
That’s really the secret of Jepson’s journey- 
ings. He’s beein going here and there and 
everywhere, trying to find some adventure 
that would equal those supposititious ones, 
and he’s been trying to find such company as 
he had in those poor, rich, foolish, wise, piti- 
ful, wonderful days. But he has never suc- 
ceeded. He knows the distinguished and the 
ambitious and the rich and the restless, but 
none has ever sat beside him in gondola or 
dahabiyeh or sledge or motor that can rival, 
for answering eye and melting soul, the two 
lads who dreamed dreams with him. As for 
the Mississippi, he looks at its tawny cur- 
rent, at its. untidy “‘batu” and its monotonous 
banks, and loathes it and loves it with a 
poignancy that the most beautiful or the 
most terrible scenes fail to arouse. 


M*™ ME Gorky, the consistent social- 
ist, who knows what he wants.and who 
takes what he desires, has certainly made a 
heavy demand upon the social courage of his 
entertainers. He comes to this country ac- 
companied by a beautiful and talented com- 
panion, Mademoiselle Andrieva. Madame 
Gorky remains in Russia. Hotels with a 
scrupulous policy and hostesses with an in- 
eradicable penchant for monogamy indicate 
their unwillingness to entertain this brilliant 
couple. Resentment follows. The Amer- 
icans, shriek the Russian revolutionists, do 
not understand liberty. They are in the in- 
fancy of personal freedom. Even the de- 
serted Madame Gorky—so the papers aver 
—expresses indignation at the ‘‘intrusion 
into the personal and intimate life” of her 
husband. She is astonished, it appears, “that 
Americans are not free from prejudice dead 
already even in Russia.” Nothing new, it is 
to be imagined, could so surprise the Rus- 
sian revolutionists: It took something old to 
do that; but no apologies need be offered 
for surprising a group of persons who have, 
one would believe, made something of a 
specialty of surprise on their own account. 
It would be not uninteresting to know what 
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it is the Russians congratulate themselves on 
having already outgrown—is it integrity, or 
fidelity to an oath at once legal and re- 
ligious, or the sense of marital and parental 
responsibility? Are they polygamists? The 
elucidation of these points would be interest- 
ing. It must be urged, however, in defense 
of the American prudishness, that no one has 
interfered with Gorky or the _ beautiful 
Mademoiselle Andrieva. They are permitted 
to remain in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
each other’s society. If their domestic ideas 
differ from those of the majority of house- 
holders in this country, then those house- 
holders may stand on their immemorial 
rights to withhold an invitation to “The 
Bitter One” and his unconventional bride to 
enter into relations with their families. This 
is no intrusion. Quite the contrary. It is a 
separation. We have an old-fashioned idea 
in this country—and there are ‘‘folks” else- 
where who hold the same—that if the fam- 
ily is kept pure the government will take 
care of itself. Some one might mention to 
Gorky and his emancipated brotherhood that 
what he attributes to hypocrisy is really a 


~ form of patriotism. Besides, there are ideals 


of chivalry still extant in this part of the 
world, and while there are public men who 
might be so selfish or so individualistic, if 
Gorky pleases, as to leave a woman in the 
position of Madame Gorky, there is none 
who would be so unfeeling as to permit any 
woman whom he honored with his continuous 
companionship to be placed as Mademoiselle 
Andrieva is now. “The Bitter One” may 
fume and spume if he pleases, but he will 
find that we have, in this country, passed the 
place where we need to be wholesale destruc- 
tionists. We are constructionists. We are 
not tearing down the edifice of monogamy. 
It has its defects, perhaps, but it will keep 
out the winds and the cold rain better than 
the tawdry structure in which Gorky at 
present dwells. 


M®: H. W. Buck, an electrical engineer 
of standing, who has been long asso- 
ciated with the scientific development of 
electric power at Niagara, has been stating 
the utilitarian side of the question of usurp- 
ing the waters of the majestic falls for man- 
ufacturing purposes. He points out that if 
all the hydraulic power of the Falls was 
utilized there would be an annual saving of 
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thirty-five dollars per horse-power for three 
million five hundred thousand horse-power, 
or one hundred and twenty-two million five 
hundred thousand dollars, and in addition 
there would be an annual saving in coal con- 
sumption of about fifty million tons. These 
figures, he says, illustrate what it costs the 
people of this continent annually to main- 
tain Niagara as a spectacle. ‘This waste 
involved in prohibiting the development of 
Niagara power might be likened to a great 
conflagration in which fifty million tons of 
coal were annually consumed. Such a con- 
flagration might be one of the most magnifi- 
cent sights in the world, and people might 
come from all parts to view it, but the hu- 
man race would certainly be justified in 
using every effort to put out the fire.” By 
all means, let us save the potential coal—we 
who have overmined coal this very year till 
the soft coal dealers profess themselves 
ruined! Let us cut down the redwoods of 
California for our elevators and our store- 
houses—for why should those millions upon 
millions of feet of timber lie idle! Let us 
strip the heights of the Yosemite, convert 


that transfiguration scene of the Yellowstone 
Falls into a commercial mess of chimneys, 
towers and graceless walls; let us make our 
parks into cabbage fields and plant corn be- 
side our boulevards! We must not indulge 
in “exaggerated sentimentalism,’ Mr. Buck 
warns us. But why not? Sentimentalism 
is nothing of which to be ashamed. Nor, in- 
deed, is commercialism. But there is a cer- 
tain glory in commercialism—a fine and 
gorgeous flower which it may bear. It is the 
ability to purchase—to acquire—to enjoy. 
We are a commercial and a prosperous na- 
tion. And we can afford Niagara. We can 
reckon the value of our investment, and the 
interest on it, and still we can afford it. Mr. 
Buck urges that the investors in Niagara 
power have not been mere selfish money- 
makers. It is the people who are benefited, 
he maintains—the people who have cheaper 
artificial graphite and emery, cheaper car- 
borundum, cheaper caustic soda, more and 
cheaper aluminum. No question. To un- 
derestimate the intelligence and _ scientific 
achievement represented by the mills, lab- 
oratories and experiment stations on the 
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banks of Niagara would be obtuse indeed. 
But the question remains, can we not afford 
to pay more for these articles—since it is 
really we who are not the manufacturers that 
are substantially benefited—and keep our 
sublime “spectacle”? We pay a tax for all 
of our necessaries and luxuries, it is said. 
Since Mr. Buck is so good at figures, per- 
haps he will let us know how great is the tax 
each man must pay for the privilege of pre- 
serving Niagara in its majestic beauty? His 
computation will prove, one is inclined to 
think, to even the poorest and most econom- 
ical man, that he, personally, can afford the 


Falls. 


LLIS Parker Butler’s “Pigs Is Pigs” 
made such a strike as a short story that 

it has recently been issued all by itself in a 
little book bearing on the cover an indicative 
drawing of two guinea-pigs pouring out of 
a cornucopia a multitude of progeny. To an 
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inquiry as to his career, Mr. Butler replies 
as follows: ‘I was born in Iowa; am a mem- 
ber of the Iowa Society of New York, just 
organized. Used to keep guinea-pigs and 
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rabbits in Iowa, and might have been a sec- 
ond Thompson-Seton but that the rats ate 
my live stock faster than I could study it. 
X-rays were not then invented, or I might 
have continued my studies of guinea-pigs in 
the rats. I came to New York about eight 
years ago on the advice of Tom Masson and 
R. U. Johnson, and arrived with two hun- 
dred dollars in my pocket. I have often won- 
dered since whether I should ever again have 
as much money all at one time. On arriving 
in New York I began the life of a free-lance 
writer for the humorous weeklies and the 
magazines, and succeeded so well that in a 
few months I had no money left, and hun- 
dreds of editors did not stand outside my 
door awaiting my previous MSS.! Mark 
Twain is my ’ero.” 


Popa in charge of a department in a 
large reference library in Philadelphia 
was asked by a woman caller for a book on 
geology. She sat and read it all day. The 
next day she called for a work on botany. 
For four successive days she read history, 
astronomy, essays and photography. On the 
last day she returned the book and confided 
to the man in charge that she did not know 
what to read during the next week. 

“What is the object of your reading?” he 
inquired. 

“Well, it’s this way,” said the woman. “I 
wasn’t well educated, and I don’t play the 
piano or sing—and—” She hesitated and 
looked at him wistfully. Seeing sympathy 
in his eyes, she proceeded: “I have been 
afraid for some time that I was losing my 
husband’s love. I know my conversation 
isn’t interesting, and I thought if I could 
read up on some useful things my talk at 
the table would hold him, and he might stay 
in nights.”’ 

“What is your husband’s business?” asked 
her listener. 

“He has a string of horses at the race 
track,” she said. 

On another occasion the same librarian 
was confronted by a brisk young woman of 
twenty-four or twenty-five, with a very busi- 
nesslike way. 

“What have you on Buddhism?” she 
asked. 

The attendant brought out several volumes 
on the subject. 
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“Oh, dear, those are too large. I haven’t 
got time to read those big books. Haven’t 
you something shorter—a small book?” 

The man showed her the article on Bud- 
dhism in the encyclopedia. 

“Even that is too long. I haven’t got time 
to read that. You see, I’m going over to 
India as a-missionary, and I merely want to 
get the main points, so I can confute their 
theories.” 


fee American Institute of Social Help 
of New York is a young and useful or- 
ganization, quite in keeping with the best 
spirit of the time. It was founded in 1898 
by Josiah Strong, the author of “‘Our Coun- 
try,” and by William H. Tolman, and it has 
grown until it has correspondents all over 
the world. Its labor is a patriotic one—it 
believes in constructive service, not destruc- 
tive—not the arts of war, but those of peace. 
Nor is the peace it supports a slothful one. 
It desires every citizen, no matter what his 
age, to be up and doing for the public good. 
Whoever wants to know anything about so- 
cial progress, the formation of village im- 
provement societies, the locating of town, 
factory or residence sites, the preservation 
of woods, the making of roads, the construc- 
tion of parks, or any similar matter, has 
only to write to this effective organization to 
get the best of advice. 


C. CARTON, among all the English 

e dramatists, is the one who knows best 
how to write a good farce. Since his ‘Lord 
and Lady Algy” he has done nothing that 
excels the picture of the fast life led by that 
couple, who are excellent fellows, both of 
them. Yet, like most dramatists, Mr. Carton 
has repeated himself several times. Were it 
not for the fact that in “Mr. Hopkinson” he 
has devoted himself to a character sketch, 
there would be much in common between the 
amusing Hoppy and the far better Algy. 
To call this new-comer a cad is a compliment 
—to call him a miser is mild. When he 
comes upon the stage you immediately see 
what he is—a little fish out of water—a lit- 
tle bookkeeper with a fortune. He comes 
into high society, he apes the people, and 
they—well, Hoppy is rich! The play is 
vicious in idea, pointless in motive—yet, as 
a character portrait, it is irresistibly funny, 
and just as irresistibly repellent. For Hop- 
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py, blear-eyed and snake-like in a fat way, 
is only a portrait, and photography on the 
stage is tiresome. Yet what makes “Mr. 
Hopkinson” a success? Bright dialogue and 


DALLAS WELFORD 
as Mr. Hopkinson 


clever acting. Mr. Dallas Welford prides 
himself on the fact that he does not have to 
“make up” for his part. To look upon his 
“plain” portrait is sufficient to create a smile. 
But it is the detail of his work that counts— 
the gestures that show Hoppy as he was 
when “in trade.” There are cases in the 
drama where an actor waits long before the 
spirit moves him to success. Mr. Welford 
has slipped into Hoppy as a hand slips into 
the glove. 

The play is thoroughly English, because, 
simple as it may seem, it has been written by 
an Englishman. Unfortunate the play- 
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wright who strays far from home! Augustus 
Thomas should heed this. There are three 
things about his ‘The Embassy Ball” that 
are against it: first, its unfortunate lack of 
idea, then its palpable imitation of Sothern’s 
Dundreary, and finally the conventional act- 
ing of Lawrence D’Orsay. No one wants to 
deny Mr. Thomas his talent—for he is a 
master of dialogue, and his epigrams are 
flashing and true. But the Washington life 
he depicts is stagy; there is no real atmos- 
phere; everything has been seen before in 
other plays and other places. It is a need- 
less expense of energy to parade before our 
eyes a cartoon senator—admirably played 
by George Clarke—a typical actress, and 
sprinkle the scenes with a little French spice 
of “adventure.” ‘The Embassy Ball” has 
been rewritten by Mr. Thomas; it is to be 
doubted whether a third version would alter 
the play materially. 


HE death of Professor Israel Cook Rus- 

sell, geologist, of the University of Mich- 
igan, takes another brilliant scholar from a 
faculty that has suffered extraordinary de- 
pletion by death during the past three years. 
Professor Russell was a man of singularly 
strong influence among the student body. 
He had the happy faculty of believing in 
men, and there is, perhaps, no more effective 
way of building up character. As for his 
methods of instruction, they were worthy of 
a university. His understanding of the 
physical world was wide, and his inner vision 
broad. It was the great subjects of science 
in which he found his interest, and some- 
thing heroic and splendid entered into his 
conception of the universe, and communi- 
cated itself to the students who listened to 
him. He was a graduate of the New York 
University, and a post-graduate student of 
the Columbia School of Mines. His journey- 
ings, which were extensive, began when he 
was made a member of the United States 
Transit of Venus Expedition to New Zea- 
land in 1874. Later he assisted in the United 
States Geographical and Geological Survey 
of the One-hundredth Meridian. Travels in 
Europe followed, and in 1880 he was made 
geologist of the United States Geological 
Survey, a post which he held with undimin- 
ished enthusiasm until his death. He knew 
the West as few men know it. Towns and 
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civilization he could endure, and grace; but 
he was himself when he was in the yellow 
world of Arizona, or the silences of the 
Sierra Nevadas, with a train of pack mules, 
precisely the right kind of instruments for 
making observations, and a corps of keen, 
efficient and inquisitive young geologists or 
engineers to second his efforts. He had been 
contemplating an offer made him to go to 
Leland Stanford, when a swift pneumonia 
put an end to his capable and useful career. 


[7 is interesting information that Swin- 
burne’s beautiful ‘Atalanta in Calydon” 
is to be performed in London. There must 
be serious difficulties in the way, and after 
they are surmounted it will be lovers of 
poetry rather than habitues of the drama 
who will sit to listen. There must, however, 
be plenty and still plenty of Londoners who 
will ask for no better delight than to hear 
that most imaginative of all Swinburne’s 
dramas, read by cultivated voices, amid 
agreeable surroundings. The stage manager 
can at best be no more than an accompanist, 
so to speak, to the music of Swinburne’s 
words; and the less he obtrudes himself, the 
more content he is to suggest, rather than to 
realize, the greater satisfaction will he give 
to his audience. 


re A MARVELOUS man, President Roose- 
velt,” said an enthusiastic American to 
the Honorable John Morley. “I hardly 
know how one would describe him.” 
“It is difficult,” mused the distinguished 
statesman. ‘“‘Perhaps he might be called a. 
cross between St. George and St. Vitus.” 


Toe enlarged reproduction is from a 
photograph owned by Capt. Julius A. 
Lemcke, of Indianapolis, former treasurer 
of the state of Indiana. It has never before 
been published. The original was taken in 
July, 1861, and shows a group of men in 
front of the postoffice at Cairo, Illinois. The 
picture looks much like one of the stage set- 
tings in George Ade’s play, “The County 
Chairman.” 

The central figures are historic. One is 
Ulysses S. Grant, then the recently appoint- 
ed colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois In- 
fantry. The other, John A. McClernand, 
afterward a major-general in the Union 
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THE POSTOFFICE, CAIRO, ILLINOIS, JULY, 1861 


(1) " Bill” Smith; (2) George Olmstead, at the windows. On the steps and on the sidewalk, from left to right, are (3) Wil- 
liam H. Thomas; (4) Jacques, butcher and dairyman; (5) Thomas, brickmason; (6) * Bill ” Lee; (7) D. T. Linegar; 
(8)" Bob” Jennings; (9) Al Sloo, son of the postmaster; (10) officer of the day; (11) Col. U. S. Grant, (12) Col. 

J. A. McClernand; (13) C. C. Davidson; (14) Benjamin Munn; (15 and 16) not identified; (17) Ninian 
W. Edwards; (18) Fred Theobold; (19) John Maxey, butcher; (20) Philip Howard; (21)Sam Hall 
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army. A third distinguished person in the 
assemblage is Ninian W. Edwards, long a 
prominent politician in Illinois. 

Captain Lemcke, at the time this picture 
was taken, was a steamboat captain running 
between Evansville, Indiana, and Cairo, Ili- 
nois, and knew nearly all the persons here 
represented. Probably not one of these is 
now living. 


— 


DAVID BELASCO 
Dramatist, manager and producer 


HEN Rose Pastor Stokes was in Chi- 

cago she inspired a discussion among 
the Trade Union League members on the 
living wage for women. The girls bore evi- 
dence that six dollars was not a living wage, 
but pathetically compromised on ten dollars. 
What they must have meant was that such a 
wage gave the earner “too much to die, but 
not enough to live.” These girls are, indeed, 
not in a position to know what living means. 
They have never had a sense of liberty— 
have never been able to indulge in any pleas- 
ure without reflecting whether or not it 
could be afforded. Almost invariably their 
pleasures must be foregone because of lack 
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of time. The discussion referred to, how- 
ever, revealed the fact that ten dollars was 
an exceptionally generous wage for women 
industrial workers. Miss Heath, a member 
of the typographical union, told of seven 
girls working in a packing house at the stock 
yards who receive eighty-five cents a week. 
These girls live together, munch bread be- 
tween hours, and indulge in one miserable 
meal a day. They live near the ‘“‘yards’’ to 
save car fare. Imagination does not sug- 
gest what their clothing must be. It appears 
that the general average of wages for girls 
is five dollars a week—a state of poverty 
mitigated merely by the fact that the major- 
ity of working girls live at home and regard 
labor as a makeshift to carry them over 
from childhood to marriage. The great 
menace of the low wage is, however, that it 
opens the door to peculiar temptations, and 
that the girl who endeavors to live on five 
or six dollars a week may form associations 
which make simple home-keeping and hon- 
orable marriage not to her taste or within 
her powers of attainment. Mrs. Stokes ex- 
pressed herself as being of opinion that Mr. 
Sinclair’s book, “The Jungle,” was substan- 
tially true. She might rather have said that 
it was substantially possible. The residents 
of the University of Chicago Settlement, 
who live and work among the packing-house 
people year in and year out, and who give 
of their best energies and sympathies to 
these same people, say that Upton Sinclair 
has condensed in the brief period of his 
story’s enactment every horror and untoward 
event that has occurred in the packing houses 
for years. They deprecate the emphasis he 
has laid upon the relations of the men and 
women employes, saying that it does an in- 
justice to the great majority of the workers 
of both sexes. Brutality may and does exist. 
But it is not usual. It is not acquiesced in, 
or, indeed, really recognized by the great 
body of home-keeping employes. ‘Mr. Sin- 
clair’s book pictures life in the packing 
houses as hell,” said one experienced settle- 
ment worker. “There are spots of hell there, 
and, at best, life for the employes is hard. 
But if it were the hideous thing that Mr. 
Sinclair’s book makes it out to be, it would 
be insupportable.” Tom Watson expresses a 
sane editorial opinion when he says that all 
the disasters which overtook the hero of 
“The Jungle” might have happened to one 
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man, but that they never did. He has taken 
the misfortunes of fifty men and dumped 
them all on his overburdened hero. He has 
condensed the horrors of years into a short 
space of time, and caused them to be encoun- 
tered by a small group of people. There 
should be limits to an author’s cruelty. He 
should not so villainously exceed destiny—he 
should not undertake to give lessons to the 
Fates. They know too much already about 
the way to make men uncomfortable. 


“‘“\7 OU may tell me,” said Carl Schurz in 

a speech in Faneuil Hall, “that my 
views are visionary; that the destiny of this 
country is less exalted; that the American 
people are less great than I think they are 
or ought to be. I answer: Ideals are like 
stars; you will not succeed in touching them 
with your hands. But, like the seafaring 
man on the deserts of water, you will choose 
them as your guides, and, following them, 
you reach your destiny.” 


O*E of the most touching incidents re- 
lated by Lady Burton concerning her 
remarkable husband, Sir Richard Burton, 
tells of the tender interest he felt always in 
travelers’ graves. She speaks of his visiting 
the city of Gwato, in Africa, where the ex- 
plorer Belzoni was buried. Burton was then 
on his Dahoman mission, and traveled ex- 
tensively. He went far out of his way to pay 
this tribute to the unfortunate Italian ex- 
plorer, who, it was believed, had been mur- 
dered for the sake of plunder. Burton of- 
fered a reward for the return of the dead 
man’s note-books and papers, hoping to be 
able to present them to Padua, but he was 
unable to get trace of them, so he contented 
himself with erecting a tablet to his memory 
and sending a handful of flowers from his 
grave to the explorer’s home city. He found 
Belzoni buried under a vast spreading tree 
which bore poison apples. “It is remark- 
able,” observes Lady Burton, “the tender 
feeling that Richard had for travelers’ 
graves abroad; indeed, any English graves 
abroad ; but especially travelers or English- 
men. The number of graves that we have 
sought out and put in a state of repair and 
furnished with tombstones and flowers, you 
would hardly believe—Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s in Syria, Jules Jaquemont’s in Bom- 
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bay, a French traveler, and many, many 
others. It showed the feeling that he had 
about a traveler coming home to lay his 
bones to rest in his own land, and the respect 
he had for their resting-place. It makes me 
all the more thankful that I was able to 
bring him home to the place he chose him- 
self, and that our friends enabled me to put 
up such a monument to him.” 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


Whose play “The Stolen Story” has had a successful first 
production in Boston 


N especially interesting and _instruc- 

tive chapter in Lieutenant Colonel J. 
P. Barry’s “At the Gates of the East” is on 
Montenegro. Here, the author affirms, one 
may “take a breath of freedom, of orderli- 
ness, of clean living.” It is reached by a 
precipitous road hanging above the sea. 
Barry rode, “a solitary figure on the flanks 
of the Black Mountain, face to face with 
gathering night, the only sound the champ- 
ing bits and the monotonous echo of the 
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horse’s feet upon the limestone, an abyss 
alternating at every turn from the right side 
to the left.”” He reached the ‘natural fast- 
ness of Cettinje,” a city of three thousand 
souls, presided over by a simple-mannered 
king, who lives in a cottage with a facade 
of brown limestone, and a double flight of 
stone steps with a plain iron railing. “There 
are no sentries. <A single Montenegrin, in- 
distinguishable from his countrymen, is in 
easy waiting on the top of the steps.” ““What 
wondrous specimens of manhood greet you 
in these Cettinje streets!’ Colonel Barry ob- 
serves. ‘Where is there to be found a popu- 
lation of such giants, with such attr: tive 
features, such frank, fearless and ~ thal 
gentle eyes, such high-bred courtesy, such 
grace of portamento, such suavity of ap- 
proach? It makes one proud of human na- 
ture to see the fullness of its majesty, so 
nobly clad, moving about this mountain top 
in unspoiled simplicity. There is not a look 
in any face around you that is groveling or 
marred by the shuffling meanness of what is 
known as civilization. The children in their 
rags who toss a nosegay into your carriage 
are the children of the free; they are not 
beggars. Life in Montenegro is a paltry 
bauble, only worth a trigger’s touch, unless 
it can be sustained with the purest air of lib- 
erty and the proud consciousness of self-re- 
spect.” He describes the beautiful costumes 
of the place, and refers to the habit which 
all the men have of going well and visibly 
armed. “There are forty thousand fighting 
men in this little civilization of a quarter of 
a million people, but in these impregnable 
mountains the women are nearly as useful 
and quite as brave as the men.” “It does not 
come upon you with surprise to be informed 
that Montenegrin morality is high. One can 
well believe that it is the highest in the 
world.” Colonel Barry gives a succinct ac- 
count of the political condition: of Monte- 
negro and its important diplomatic responsi- 
bilities. “She is a buffer state between Turk- 
ish Albania and the Austrian provinces of 
occupation. She is a bulwark of peace, and 
so gives good value for the subsidies she re- 
ceives for her internal development.” As to 
its opportunities: “Cettinje stands in a mis- 
erably poor country—I saw only a few sheep 
and four cows during my seven hours’ drive. 
In the one expressive word that means so 
much in Eastern Europe, it is all ‘Karst’— 
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that is, bleak, barren rock. Little grows here 
but potatoes, maize, cabbage, in the scanty 
beds of soil lying in the small pits between 
the rocks. In the eastern portion, however, 
there are forests, and rich Italian fertility 
in the south. Here grapes, nuts, figs, mul- 
berries, olives and oranges and dates luxuri- 
ate in the open. The tobacco of Montenegro 
is renowned.” The chapter concludes with 
a brief but graphic description of the coast. 
“Nature, in some gigantic mood of tempest- 
uous wrath, whipped these mountains into 
responsive fury till they became a sea of 
towering billows, and in that position or- 
dered them to keep still. This tumbling 
swelter of rock on rock, this hurricane of the 
primeval hills, this typhoon in petrifaction, 
is set in a frame of absolute solitude, made 
additionally thrilling by the unbroken gloom 
of the graphite grays. No speck of verdure, 
no note of bird or hum of cricket, no pres- 
ence of any living creature comes forth 
among the crags to redeem the completeness 
of this stony desolation.” 


I", will soon be time for college presidents 
to declare their policy in the matter of 
football. Which will be the first to pro- 
nounce against it? Let no easy moralizer 
suppose that the decision will be casually 
made. Destructive as football has been to 
life, limb and scholarship, it remains one of 
the chief baits of the colleges. The ath- 
letic young man wishes to go where his abil- 
ities will be utilized, and where he will en- 
joy the society of men with tastes and 
activities similar to his own. Other young 
men wish to go to universities where “there 
is something doing.”’ They like the excite- 
ment and the contest of the game. They 
want, in short, something to yell for—and 
there is nothing that offers such unrivaled 
opportunities for yelling as football. It is 
not the learning of the faculty or the policy 
of the institution so much as it is under- 
graduate society and excitements that tempt 
the average American when he makes his 
choice of a college. The college president 
knows this. And so human is he that he 
himself enjoys presiding over a college that 
finds honors easy in the athletic field. He 
likes the zest of the game—likes, even, te 
be disturbed at midnight by a mob of yelp- 
ing maniacs, who surround his respectable 
mansion and yell “Prexy, Prexy!” till he 


comes out to congratulate them on their 
day’s victory. College presidents look as 
if they were grown up, but they aren’t. No 
one worth anything is grown up. And the 
real reason that the public hangs on to foot- 
ball the way it does, in spite of the fearful 
tragedies associated with it, is because, for 
the moment, every mother’s son, on the 
grandstand or bleachers, feels the heart of 
youth leaping in him as he watches, breath- 
less, the hotly contested game. 


Photograph copyright, 1906, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 
Whose French bull dogs have been prize-winners at New York, Boston and other bench shows 


PBOEESSOR Joseph Jastrow, in his val- 
uable new work, “The Subconscious,” 
makes one observation which all persons of 
keen creative thought will be inclined to 
supplement. He says: “Of consciously di- 
rected work we find illustrations in all that 


‘type of orderly thought that requires our 


best endeavors and our most undisturbed at- 
tention; design, invention, composition, re- 
flection, coérdination, interpretation, deduc- 
tion,—these and related operations in the 
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field of original intellectual research and 
construction represent the functions of the 
highest type of brain processes, and but 
rarely proceed to a profitable issue without 
a decided conscious intent, without the most 
developed form of deliberate awareness.” It 
is apparent from Professor Jastrow’s use of 
the words “but rarely” that he is aware of 
the swift subconscious labor of the brain of 
genius; but even the man of talent might 
submit that his constructive mental processes 
are to a great extent subconscious. A friend, 
let us say, suggests to a writer of fiction the 
outline of a story. The writer listens, per- 
haps without enthusiasm, and having in no 
sense made the idea his own, puts it in the 
back of his brain, so to speak. Suddenly, 
the next morning, or a month, or a year 
after, the story, glowing and transformed, 
made a part of his finest consciousness, pre- 
sents itself to his recollection. The metal 
has been minted in his own brain. It ap- 
pears perfected in all its parts. It is an 
imperative need of the writer, then, to get 
it on paper—to set it before the objective 
part of him, so to speak, where it may be 
enjoyed by his higher and more critical self. 
Or it may be that the perfected idea has 
not been presented by a friend at all. A 
chance phrase, read or heard, a strain of 
music, the vision of a valley between hills, 
will be sufficient stimulus to set a train of 
visions in order, which will resolve them- 
selves into tales. Characters rise up, clothed, 
featured, invested with a definite—nay, an 
inextinguishable personality—from the very 
earth around one. The circumstances of 
their life are as clear to the story teller as 
are the incidents of his own existence. He 
walks with these incorporeal ones, who have 
to him an enchanting reality. Dimly, as if 
behind a screen, he sees the actual persons of 
his material world; talks with them as in a 
dream; serves them from habit. Characters 
of the brain which have this insistence will, 
if the writer has industry, make themselves 
into a convincing mimic world—into a novel. 
In the matter of the short story, the impres- 
sion is often so impelling that the tale is 
written at one sitting—with an unbroken 
sweep of the pen, as it were. Writers are 
rather shy about confessing to what the 
layman terms “inspiration,” and they are 
reluctant to bear witness to such facts as 
these. They leave evidences of subconscious 
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labor to such masters as Balzac or Coleridge. 
But the writer believes such experiences to 
be common. A story is as a gift from the 
under-creatures of one’s own mysterious be- 
ing; from the subconscious, as Professor 
Jastrow would say. As to what governs the 
subconscious, or what power impels it to 
keep about its silent work, making it gener- 
ous with swift and lovely impulses, provid- 
ing it with creative visions, that is a question 
that even Professor Jastrow would not at- 
tempt to answer. To be grateful and hum- 
ble, and worthy the acceptance of these fine 
gifts is all that any of us can do. 


[* has been suggested by Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, the Georgian story-teller, that 
the mocking-bird be renamed the lanier-bird, 
in honor of Sidney Lanier. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more delicate and ex- 
quisite compliment, or one which would more 
have delighted Lanier’s music-loving soul. 
The melody of spoken or written words was 
with him at best but a substitute for what he 
always esteemed the most delight-giving of 
the arts—music. He lived in sweet sounds, 
it is said. Asger Hamerik, his director for 
six years in the Peabody Symphony Orches- 
tra of Baltimore, wrote: “To him as a child 
in his cradle music was given; the heavenly 
gift to feel and express himself in tones. 
His human nature was like an enchanted in- 
strument, a magic flute, or the lyre of 
Apollo, needing but a breath or a touch to 
send its beauty out into the world. It was 
indeed irresistible that he should turn with 
those poetical feelings which transcend Jan- 
guage to the penetrating gentleness of the 
flute or the infinite passion of the violin; for 
there was an agreement, a spiritual corre- 
spondence between his nature and theirs, so 
that they mutually absorbed and expressed 
each other. In his hands the flute no longer 
remained a mere material instrument, but 
was transformed into a voice that set heav- 
enly harmonies into vibration. Its tones de- 
veloped colors, warmth, and a low sweetness 
of unspeakable poetry; they were not only 
pure and true, but poetic, allegoric as it 
were, suggestive of the depths and heights 
of being and of the delights that the earthly 
ear never hears and the earthly eye never 
sees. No doubt his firm faith in these lofty 
idealities gave him the power to present 
them to our imaginations, and thus by the 
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aid of the higher language of music to in- 
spire others with that sense of beauty in 
which he constantly dwelt.” . 

If Lanier had a wood-bird’s zest for mu- 
sic, he had the man’s soul-comprehension of 
it, nor has he anywhere in his poetry ex- 
pressed himself with a more enchanting fe- 
licity than when he writes of the mocking- 
bird, and the meaning that lies back of its 
song. Witness the last stanza of his song, 
“To Our Mocking-Bird:” 


“Nay, Bird; my grief gainsays the Lord’s 
best right. 

The Lord was fain, at some late festal time, 

That Keats should set all Heaven’s woods in 


rhyme, 

And thou in bird-notes. Lo, this tearful 
night, 

Methinks I see thee, fresh from death’s de- 
spite, 

Perched in a palm-grove, wild with panto- 
mime, 

O’er blissful companies couched in shady 
thyme, 

—Methinks I hear thy silver whistlings 
bright 


Mix with the mighty discourse of the wise, 

Till broad Beethoven, deaf no more, and 
Keats, 

"Midst of much talk, uplift their smiling 
eyes, 

And mark the music of thy wood-conceits, 

And half-way pause on some large, cour- 
teous word, 

And call thee ‘Brother,’ O thou heavenly 
Bird !” 


The “mocking-bird” is truly an inadequate 
term for that singer of infinite variety, and 
so liquescent a name as the “lanier bird” 
will better suit our most melodious brother 
of the Southern solitudes. 


NE of the incidental touches which Mrs. 

Ward gives to her latest novel, “Fen- 
wick’s Career,” is the effect of life in the 
New World upon the character of an Eng- 
lish girl. Canada is the young, the “tiptoe 
world,” to which Carrie Fenwick is carried 
by her sorrowful mother, and when the girl 
returns to England she finds it lacking in 
capability. No one, it appears to her, knows 
how to meet every-day exigencies with prac- 
tical sense. Carrie has no feeling of servi- 
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tude when she keeps a house in order, 
sweeps, dusts, carpenters, renovates, paints, 
cooks, gardens, sews. She can not under- 
stand why the carrying out of each depart- 
ment of work is left to a specialist. ‘“There 
are no tools in the house,” she complains. 
“In Canada every one has tools.” Through 
all her labors, which struck her English 
neighbors as being distinctly strenuous and 
utterly astonishing, “she kept a natural dain- 
tiness and refinement, was never clumsy or 
loud or untidy. She came and went so light- 
ly—and always bringing with her the im- 
pression of something hidden and fragrant, 
a happiness within, that gave a dancing 
grace and perfume to all her life. To her 
father she chattered mostly of Canada, and 
he would sit in the shade of the cottage, lis- 
tening to her while she described their life— 
the big rambling farm, the children she had 
been brought up with, the great lake with 
its ice and its storms, the apple orchards, 
the sleighing in winter, the beauty of the 
fall, the splendor of the summers, the boom 
that was beginning.” Mrs. Ward gives an 
impression of all this seeming eminently for- 
eign. The zest and naiveté of the girl makes 
her seem, among the arranged English, like 
a visitant from another sphere. The sketch 
is a light one, drawn subordinately, but it is 
of appealing charm. 


Et lisse London Playgoers’ Club instituted, 
some time ago, a ‘playwrights’ competi- 
tion,” but has been forced to abandon it. 
About two hundred and fifty plays were 
offered, it is true, but among them was not 
one which the readers dared recommend to 
a manager for production. All were irre- 
trievably bad or totally unfit for production. 
The theater managers may draw the con- 
clusion that they have known all along what 
they were talking about, that they have in 
their pockets the only men who can write 
plays, and that they understand the public 
and the contemporary product. But less in- 
terested persons will be likely to argue that 
the present-day policy of the stage has dis- 
couraged the playwrights. The men of fine 
literary taste have turned their attention to 
the writing of books. It will need a more lib- 
era] and dignified dramatic policy of years’ 
duration before talented youth will turn its 
attention to playwriting and equip itself 
with the necessary knowledge. 
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NEW YORK has been grateful to the 
Honorable William McAdoo for serving 
as Police Commissioner of its precincts, and 
giving an illustration of what can be done in 
the way of controlling criminals and pre- 
venting crime; and the general public will 
now feel grateful for the volume which he 
has written, with a fine air of frankness, 
under the title “Guarding a Great City.” 
Mr. McAdoo went to his task with reluc- 
tance, it appears—a reluctance which it will 
not be difficult to understand. He felt it, at 
the beginning, something of a condescension 
for him, who has been the Assistant Secre- 


tary of the Navy and-a member of Congress, — 


to ‘walk into such a muck-heap of scandal, 
corruption and conspiracy” as he imagined 
the police force to be. But once with the 
task on his hands, he entered into it with a 
zest and thoroughness that have made him 
an example to public officials. His book is a 
straightforward account of the situation as 
he found it, of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in any great city by its official guard- 
ians, and is full of interesting information 
about crime, ordinary and extraordinary, 
and the way to control it. It is an exceed- 
ingly sensible book. The public may well 
read it and disabuse itself of some of its un- 
warranted suspicion against the police. Offi- 
cials will do well to peruse it and reconstruct 
some of their ideals. Mr. McAdoo can do 
some pretty satirical writing, and his chapter 
on fake detectives and wandering Sherlock 
Holmeses is particularly good reading. He 
has humor, too, and gives an amusing ac- 
count of his avoidance of newspaper reports 
of his acts and editorial comments on them. 

“Before I left the police department,” he 
writes, “I had trained myself so that I 
couldn’t see a scare-head with type six inches 
long. A friend subscribed for and had sent 
to me a conservative and influential family 
newspaper, published in one of the oldest 
districts in this country, where I found the 
poet’s corner, the household hints and social 
visits immensely instructive, and eked out 
my other reading by renewing acquaintance 
with those weekly compendiums that sum up 
the world’s news in a sort of bookkeeping 
style, giving you the facts and letting you 
draw your own conclusions.” It is evident 
that he considered the reading of the daily 
papers disturbing—perhaps even dangerous. 
“A public man of the widest reputation is 
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known personally to a comparatively few in 
a great city like New York,” he observes. 
“The impression of him will be largely what 
is gathered from the newspapers. If he is 
the victim of continuous and what might be 
called artistic misrepresentation, he, of 
course, will be misunderstood and mis- 
judged, and he must rely solely on the ap- 
probation of his own conscience and wait for 
the vindication of time. If he were to ask 
my advice I would tell him not to read the 
newspapers, or to read very little of them, 
and to confine himself to those positive state- 
ments which allege facts with regard to 
police conditions and make specific charges 
as to criminal occurrences or a prevalence of 
vice by collusion with the police. If he has 
not the capacity to discriminate between 
what is news and what is not news, what is 
essential and what is political and for effect, 
he had better delegate the reading of the 
newspapers to his subordinates.” 

This is excellent advice, but it seems to 
presuppose a residence on the calm heights 
of philosophy and impersonality, to which 
not many mortals—not to say anything 
about police commissions—can hope to at- 
tain. 


INCE May Sinclair’s phenomenal book, 
“The Divine Fire,” took England and 
America by storm—and America even more 
than England—a genuine curiosity has been 
felt concerning her previous work. Two or 
three novels had been written by her, the 
public was told, but until now none has been 
placed within reach. Now “The Tysons” is 
obtainable. It is the story of Neville Tyson, 
the son of a London tailor, who has been 
given a university education, and has made 
for himself something of a record as a wan- 
derer and a fighting man in India, Africa 
and elsewhere. He is a man of brutal in- 
stincts, who rises to dignity only when he is 
fighting. He comes into an estate and mar- 
ries Molly Wilcor, a beautiful and inex- 
perienced country girl. The story is that of 
the war of natures of these two—the woman, 
who is utterly woman, without independent 
thought, yet of fine and tender instincts; the 
man with his brains and his inhumanity, his 
lack of self-restraint and his colossal selfish- 
ness. That masterly insight into the work- 
ings of the human mystery, that power of 
stripping hypocrisy, that caustic humor, 
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which made Miss Sinclair’s greater book a 
revelation, are apparent in this volume also, 
though in lesser degree. 


ES Homer and Judge Grant of Boston 
nod. The latter, in a very good short 
story, which appears in a recent volume, dis- 
plays his ignorance of the methods and the 
functions of. the Associated Press. One of the 
chief characters in the story is a man repre- 
sented as working for the “A. P.” The as- 
signment on which he is detailed is that of 
reporting the double funeral of persons of 
some importance in a suburb of New York 
City. Now, as a matter of fact, the Associ- 
ated Press does not cover such news items 
with its own reporters at all. It has but few 
reporters, even in New York City, and they 
would never be sent on an assignment of that 
sort. In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand the “A. P.” gets its news 
from the proofs of the various newspapers 
with which it does business. Its original 
matter concerns such affairs as large conven- 
tions, legislative and congressional meetings, 
wars, and such calamities as the San Fran- 
cisco disaster. In the case of the latter it 
furnished the only news that almost any 
publication had for over a week. Also, 
Judge Grant fell into the common error that 
so many writers make—having the reporter 
take notes, and take in a note-book. A first- 
class reporter, such as this man is represent- 
ed as being, would never take notes on an 
assignment of this sort. At meetings where 
speaking is going on, or at an interview of 
importance, notes are taken, but seldom on 
ordinary occasions, and never in a note-book. 
As for the point of Judge Grant’s story, it 
is a lesson in journalistic ethics and etiquette 
that should be heeded. 


M/EEY in 1846, N. P. Willis and George 
P. Morris founded the Home Journal 
in little old New York, they may or may not 
have thought that the publication would 
issue unbrokenly to the present time. But 
then again, remembering Willis, especially, 
we may say that he at least might have 
thought it would last that long, if not for- 
ever. Its name was lost six years ago, and 
it is now called Town and Country, and it is 
under the editorship of William Frederick 
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Dix, the fourth editor, counting the two 
founders, it has had, It has just celebrated 
its sixtieth birthday, and with its new bap- 
tism and new dress it bids fair to live to 
twice its present age. In its early days, be- 
sides Morris and Willis, it had as contribu- 
tors such men as Poe and James Parton, and 
later Howells, Aldrich and others. 


FTER the last Stadium event was record- 

ed at the recent Olympian games, it was 
found that Americans had scored seventy- 
five points. Great Britain and all her pos- 
sessions came second with thirty-nine points. 
The summary shows that Americans took 
eleven firsts, six seconds and five thirds in 
the individual track and field contests. There 
were thirty-nine events, not counting the 
swimming, in which the Americans did not 
compete. The Americans won four running 
races, the running long jump, the standing 
broad jump, the standing high jump, the 
free-style discus throwing, throwing the 
weight, and the long walking match. One 
swimming match was won by an American. 
A Canadian won the Marathon run, and 
was the hero of the day. The triumph of 
the American discus thrower, and the vic- 
tory of the Canadian runner in events so 
distinctly Athenian, aroused deep pride in 
the breasts of all trans-Atlantic visitors— 
and enthusiasm which has met with a pro- 
longed echo in Canada and the United 
States. “If there are better men’than these 
at home,” say the Greeks, “what a race the 
Americans must be!” The King of Greece 
bestowed the prizes, speaking words of gra- 


‘cious congratulation to each victor. 


MODISTE lecturing before a dressmak- 

ers’ club told the members that the 
dressmaker must know more than any one 
else in the world, and she advised them to 
study art, music, literature and the drama. 
Vive la culture! We can not have too much 
of it. Hereafter, when madame goes to have 
a fitting, she will not only hear of chiffon, 


“but also of Chaucer, of passementerie and 


Pater, of mousselaine de soie and Mendels- 
sohn, of shirring and Shaw, taffeta and 
Turner. But, horrors! what if the barber 
should add art, music, literature and the 
drama to his conversational repertoire! 


THE READER’S STUDY 


. Conducted by Will D. Howe 
NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. VIII 


[Following the general plan of the present series of articles upon the various forms of Ei 
writing, Professor Bates has contributed to Tue Reaper beta 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVEL 
By Arlo Bates 


a Pies psychological novel” is one of 
those phrases not uncommon in art and 
elsewhere which seldom mean quite the same 
thing to any two persons and which are em- 
ployed by no two writers in precisely the 
same sense. Twenty years ago every critic 
of fiction was likely to employ the expres- 
sion, and to-day no general survey of the 
progress of literature in the century recent- 
ly ended is expected to neglect it; yet its use 
calls for a definition of the sense in which 
in any given case it is to be taken. Cer- 
tainly no one is justified in attempting to 
discuss the psychological novel until he has 
explained what he understands and means 
by that term. . 

Once a thing has been accurately defined, 
there is seldom need {o say much more about 
it; and if a satisfactory meaning is attached 
to the phrase “psychological novel,” the 


whole subject, while perhaps not entirely 
disposed of, would be at least made compar- 
atively simple. Certain characteristics come 
at once to mind in this connection. Not a 
few critics would at once hold that the es- 
sential nature of psychological fiction is a 
minute analysis of mental states; others 
would with equal confidence assert that such 
fiction deals chiefly with analysis of motive; 
-while others still are not uninclined to the 
view that its aim is the pessimistic one of 
proving the weakness and unworthiness of 
human emotions. To insist upon the literal 
meaning of the phrase, it seems to me, is to 
ignore the fact that general use has tacitly 
fixed upon a restricted meaning, somewhat 
arbitrarily selected, it may be, but sufficient- 
ly definite. 

Strictly speaking, the psychological novel, 
as the term seems to me to have been pretty 
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generally accepted, is fiction which deals 
with the dissection of mental processes 
rather than with their outward manifesta- 
tion; and in practice to have become chiefly 
limited to mental analysis for the sake of 
enforcing a moral lesson. Since George 
Eliot has been commonly received as typical 
of the school, it might not be unjust to say 
that this didactic purpose has been generally 
regarded as the hall-mark of the psycholog- 
ical novel, which has thus become so closely 
merged with “the novel with a purpose” that 
no line could be sharply drawn between 
them. The summing up of George Eliot’s 
method given in a sentence of Edmond 
Scherer might be regarded as characterizing 
the psychological novel as it came to be un- 
derstood in the rather arbitrary use of the 
term: “Story, description, reflection, dia- 
logue—all in her writings is ancillary to the 
painting of the secret movements of the 
mind, to the study of the human conscience.” 

Any phase of literature may by the care- 
ful student be traced far back of the point 
when it has become so marked as to have 
been named by criticism. Story-telling in 
its very infancy must now and then have in- 
cluded what went on in the thoughts of the 
persons concerned in the story, as when, in 
Grimm’s folk tale of “The Fisherman and 
His Wife,” it is said that ‘the woman, when 
she had become Pope, flung herself from 
one side to the other all the night, thinking 
always what more was left for her to be.” 
As the art of narration became more compli- 
cated mental analysis increased. The solil- 
oquies of the old-fashioned plays were 
clumsy attempts in the direction so earnestly 
followed by the modern novelist; and elab- 
orate study of inner experiences by no 
means began in the nineteenth century. 
Even George Eliot is no more anxious over 
the details of the mental picture than is 
Richardson when he so minutely exploits the 
fluctuating reflections of Clarissa Harlowe 
over the epistles of Lovelace. The more 
robust. genius of Fielding turned the fashion 


in fiction toward outward manifestations of 


character, but from time to time novels ap- 
peared to prove that the example of Rich- 
ardson was not forgotten; or, to speak more 
exactly, that the tendency which had shown 
itself in his work had not exhausted itself. 
The greatest of English woman novelists, in 
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“Emma” and in “Pride and Prejudice,” not 
to speak of her other stories, gives excellent 
analysis of trains of thought and of mental 
processes; and anticipates later work by the 
care with which she depicts struggles of 
conscience which, if not passionate, are con- 
sistent and determined. Charlotte Bronté, 
whom nature apparently meant to be greater 
than Miss Austen if untoward environment 
had not thwarted the purpose, shows the 
same power carried out with much more 
emotional stress. For none of these, how- 
ever, was the term “psychological” urged. 
This term was reserved for a school of fic- 
tion which might with greater exactness 
have been designated ‘‘philosophical” or 
even as “scientific” fiction. : 

The tendency which results in any not- 
able effect in literature or in any department 
of art is always wider than that particular® 
manifestation. This is especially true in 
regard to fiction, since fiction is necessarily 
a picture of life, and even when its scenes 
are laid in a period remote from the days 
of the author is sure to be deeply tinctured 
with the emotional color of the time in which 
it is written. The characteristic quality of 
a great novel is necessarily that of the age 
which produces it, and a quality which is 
manifest in all other strongly marked mani- 
festations of the mental and intellectual life 
of the time. It may always be traced as a 
vital part of the general current of develop- 
ing civilization. The most marked tendency 
of nineteenth century intellectuality was its 
impulse to seek for tangible fact; its strong- 
est ethical] trait was its endeavor to develop 
individuality. These two tendencies might, 
and indeed did, conflict, since from the first 
resulted that fiction which fondly styled 
itself “realistic,” while to the second it 
would not be difficult to trace the “novel 
with a purpose,” which deliberately aimed 
to enforce individual responsibility. The so- 
called “psychological novel,” however, 
showed the combined influence of the two 
tendencies. Fact was sought above all else, 
but the evident and avowed intention was to 
be satisfied only with the fact which should 
go deep enough to determine the laws of 
moral conduct and to afford a basis for the 
ethical call upon the individual. George 
Eliot was really setting forth her own liter- 
ary creed when she described the scientific 
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aim of Lydgate to pierce ‘‘the obscurities of 
those minute processes which prepare hu- 
man misery and joy, those invisible thor- 
oughfares which are the first lurking places 
of anguish, mania, and crime”; only that 
she dealt with mental instead of with physi- 
cal dissection. She undoubtedly wished, 
consciously or unconsciously, to make fction 
a branch of science, to bring it into har- 
mony with that magnificent spirit of scien- 
tific investigation which distinguished the 
century. The method of mental analysis al- 
ready existed, and she had only to elaborate 
it; to the idea of individual responsibility 
she could not but be, with her religious youth 
behind her, especially susceptible. The re- 
sult was the fiction which endeavored at sci- 
entific minuteness in the reproduction of in- 
ner experiences, yet wlich was fundamen- 
tally didactic in its general aim. 

In the most undisguised setting forth of 
thought George Eliot now and then may be 
said almost to have gone back to the spirit 
of the discarded soliloquies of the old play- 
wrights, as in the following passage from 
“Daniel Deronda,” in which Gwendolen is 
talking with Grandcourt at the archery 
meeting: 

“And do you care about the turf? or is it 
among the things you have left off?” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen thought 
that a man of extremely calm, cold manners 
might be less disagreeable as a husband than 
other men, and not likely to interfere with 
his wife’s preference.) 

“You would perhaps like tiger-hunting or 
pig-sticking. I saw some of that for a sea- 
son or two in the East. Everything bere. is 
poor stuff after that.” 

“You are fond of danger, then?” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen specu- 
lated on the probability that the men of 
coldest manners were the most adventurous, 
and felt the strength of her own insight, 
supposing the question had to be decided.) 

This, in form, is not especially character- 
istic of George Eliot, and indeed is strik- 
ingly crude to come so late in her work; but 
in method it is fairly typical of what she 
tried constantly to do: to present with spe- 
cific exactness what was passing in the 
minds of her characters. 

It is not easy, even if we accept George 
Eliot as the exponent of the type of writer 
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to whom the term psychological novelist has 
been applied, to state briefly the exact char- 
acteristics of the school so as to satisfy all 
critics; but it is not difficult to fix upon those 
points which are most striking and which 
most clearly indicate the influences which 
led up to this phase of fiction. Not ex- 
plicitly stated, but in practice steadily ob- 
served, was the assumption that scientific 
exposition of mental states must be definite: 
and exhaustive. Suggestion came largely to 
be neglected as unscientific and as likely to 
be vague. It was associated, moreover, with 
conventionality, and it was recognized that 
nothing could be more ruinous to scientific 
precision than conventions. Where Field- 
ing, or Scott, or Thackeray had been inter- 
ested in action and character for their emo- 
tional effects, George Eliot and her followers 
were evidently concerned with events and 
temperament as illustrating or making clear 
the nature of mental processes. Obviously, 
the ground supposed to be taken in such fic- 
tion is that of the scientist or the philoso- 
pher, the attitude of observing and stating 
material facts. It tacitly assumes for fiction 
the same basis as that upon which rests 
scientific research: it presupposes that all 
matters within the province of art are not 
only tangible, but may be expressed in word. 

It is manifestly impossible to arrive at 
any clear estimate of the worth and rank 
of any sort of fiction without some general 
agreement in regard to the nature and 
function of literature itself. If fiction is to 
be regarded as a fine art, it must be judged 
according to the principles which govern all 
gsthetic production. The fundamental as- 
sumption of any art is that it exists because 
it can produce effects not attainable by 
other means; that it expresses what can be 
conveyed in no other way. The novel, there- 
fore, fulfils the conditions of art only in so 
far as it embodies facts or phases of hu- 
man experience outside the realm of science, 
whether psychological or philosophic. It 
justifies its existence by reproducing mental 
states which can not be analyzed by science 
and are not to be stated in exact terms by 
philosophy. To speak more exactly, it com- 
municates emotional states which, by psy- 
chology, can only be discussed. The object 
of science is to convey ideas; the object of 
art is to communicate emotion. A scientist 
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measures his success by the extent to’ which 
he convinces the reason; an artist by the re- 
sponse he elicits from the feelings. When 
science can put emotion into words, when it 
can transmit as well as classify all that hu- 
manity feels, the day and the office of art 
will manifestly be over. Such a triumph of 
scientific statement, however, is at present 
not apparently nearer than the attempt to 
convey by words a sense of color to a man 
born blind, and while art remains it must be 
judged by its power of inducing emotion 
rather than of analyzing it. 

The limitation of the psychological] novel, 
as represented by the school at the head of 
which stands George Eliot, is that it seems 
to aim at being first scientific and only sec- 
ondarily artistic. It is first the fiction of 
didactic psychology, for didacticism was in 
every fiber of Miss Evans’ character. Story 
and character-drawing were to her chiefly 
interesting and valuable, not so much as a 
means of sharing human emotion as of en- 
forcing her philosophy of moral obligation, 
and to this purpose all other aims with 
which the novelist might deal were kept 
subordinate. Fortunately her imagination, 
and perhaps yet more often her sense of 
humor, ran away with her, so that her work 
became artistic in spite of her theories. In 
the main, however, she showed a constant 
intention to be an instructor, so to say, in 
mora] anatomy, and to demonstrate by min- 
ute dissection the subject she taught. She 
worked upon the principle that fiction must 
exercise. an ethical influence explicitly and 
directly, instead of by indirection, and she 
might have summed up her literary creed in 
the words of George Meredith when he de- 
clares: 

The fiction which is the summary of 
actual life, the within and the without of us, 
is, prose or verse, plodding or soaring, phil- 
osophy’s elect handmaid.—“Diana of the 
Crossways,” I. 

What she failed to perceive, and at a time 
when the glory of the scientific renaissance 
was so dazzling, failed naturally, was that 
while science and art are at one in aiming at 
truth, the function of science is as surely 
the perception and exposition of intellectual 
truth as is the aim of art to embody facts 
which are no less truth because they belong 
to the realm of the emotional. 
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The psychological novel, however, stands 
as an inevitable product of its time. It was 
because of this that it won so wide a re- 
sponse. No artist ever created a school in 
the sense of building it up from nothing- 
ness. He comes as the embodiment and ex- 
ponent of causes already powerful, al- 
though not before fully manifest. The 
stress of thought in the mid-century was 
largely expended upon the effort to build up 
a philosophy of life upon a scientific basis. 
The religious foundations had been attacked 
and shaken, and instinctively the struggle 
turned toward the attempt to preserve the 
teachings of religion, but to justify them by 
the reasoning of science. By temperament, . 
and perhaps even more, by training, Miss 
Evans was responsive to the movement, and" 
by her unusual gifts naturally became its 
prophet in the realm of fiction. 

She wrote, it must be remembered, in the 
very storm-center of the controversy be- 
tween established creeds and modern inno- 
vations. Science, philosophy and religion 
were all involved in the conflict. The ‘“Pri- 
ory,’ which was her home with George 
Lewes, was frequented by men and women, 
among the most gifted of their time, whose 
interest and whose conversation were both 
concerned with scientific discoveries and 
modern philosophy. Her environment was 
such that it was all but inevitable that she 
should be more absorbed with the philosoph- 
ical analysis of mental processes than with 
a desire to reproduce emotions. 

If art were the product and the exposi- 
tion of purely intellectual phenomena, the 
“psychological novel” might seem logically 
to ‘take the highest place in fiction. Since, 
however, art demands deep emotional imagi- 
nation and expression, objection must be 
made to a method which attempts to express 
the secrets of life in tangible form and to 
put all that the human heart feels into con- 
crete exposition. Practically, although this 
is of course not the theory, writers of this 
school are apt to deal with emotions as if 
they were intellectual processes; they al- 
most inevitably confound feeling with 
thought, the passions with the season. In 
the self-communings of Maggie Tulliver in 
the Red: Deeps, for instance, the author, in 
her anxiety to express everything, is forced 
to ignore that world of human experience 
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which lies beyond the field of exact defini- 


tion: that dim but potent force which, be-. 


hind the formulated idea, directs and molds 
life. Even when she speaks of vague long- 
ings and emotions, she is apt to fill so com- 
pletely the field of vision with specifications 
of Maggie’s mental struggles, the conflicts 
in which conscious ideas are arrayed against 
conscious counter-ideas, that the reader has 
little attention left to bestow on the word- 
less emotion which behind all is the real mo- 
tive power of-action. 

In stating the matter thus, I run the risk 
of arousing the opposition of the many who 
have been deeply moved by the mental con- 

. flicts of Maggie, and I must repeat that 
George Eliot is almost always better than 
the theories in virtue of which she has been 
styled a psychological novelist. In other 
words, she had genuine imagination, and 
even the influence of her environment could 
not completely overrun that. The greatest 
of modern English critics, Leslie Stephen, 
has happily and wisely summed up the mat- 
ter in his life of Miss Evans: 

“Novels should, I take it, be transfigured 
experience; they should be based upon the 
direct observation and the genuine emotions 
which it has inspired; when they are delib- 
erately intended to be a symbolism of any 
genera] formula they become unreal as rep- 
sentative of fact, and unsatisfactory as 
philosophical exposition.” 

The influence of George Eliot was wide, 
and it is with us to this day. Both Mrs. 
Oliphant and Anthony Trollope were af- 
fected by her. Certain women novelists, as 
Mrs: Humphrey Ward and Mrs. Deland, 
show most markedly her effect; but the 
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school necessarily culminated with her be- 
cause the conditions which produced it 
passed with the circle to which she be- 
longed. I am limited in this article to au- 
thors not living, but I can not refrain from 
adding that while Henry James is as far as 
possible from being a literary descendant of 
George Eliot, and while he would no doubt 
be himself more inclined to claim to be the 
follower of Balzac, he is really a striking 
example of the result produced by the ac- 
tion upon a temperament radically different 
from hers of the same general tendencies. 
In his case the lust of mental analysis has 
obscured the purely didactic element; while 


‘in other writers of the last quarter of a cen- 


tury, of whom Tolstoi is the type, the moral 
side has been earnestly and even angrily 
allowed to override all else. 

With the literal meaning of the phrase 
“psychological novel” as distinguished from 
the arbitrary one in which it has come to be 
used as designating the specified type of 
fiction, this brief paper has really nothing to 
do; and yet I can not end without urging 
that the force of the considerations I have 
ventured to state may best be understood 
by comparing with George Eliot the work of 
the great master of the truly psychological 
novel in America, Nathaniel Hawthorne. To 
set side by side the analysis of the mind of 
Maggie in the Red Deeps and that wonder- 
ful passage in “The Scarlet Letter” dealing 
with the return to the village of Arthur 
Dimmesdale after his interview in the woods 
with Hester, is to have at once a measure 
of the comparative value of different meth- 
ods, and a means of estimating the charac- 
ter of -“‘the psychological novel.” 
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SCOTTY 


BS fry me an’ Scotty an’ his Pa 

Wuz in the alley diggin’ bait 
To go a-fishin’, Scotty’s ma 

*Ist comed to where’s the garden gate 
An’ say ’at he’s a purty man 

To be a-layin’ ’round the crick 
All day, when she’s a-workin’ an’ 

A-slavin’ till she’s nearly sick. 
An’ ’en when she is gone away, 

W’y Scotty’s Pa ’ist yawn an’ ’low 
He b’lieve he'll stay at home to-day 

*Cause it’s too windy anyhow. 


Drawing by Ethel Franklin Betts Copyright, 1906, The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


“THE RAGGEDY MAN, HE KNOWS MOST RHYMES” 


Third of a series of colored frontispieces drawn by Miss Betts to illustrate familiar poems 
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A CHARIOT OF LOVE 


By Mary Stewart Daggett 


AUTHOR OF “MARIPOSILLA,” “CHINESE SKETCHES,” ETC. 


in Southern California; on neglected 

stretches of mesa land dust lay thick 
and ashen. Silvery mullein and gray 
“old man” were the sole rioters of 
parched, unwatered plants. Acres of leaf- 
less vineyard showed black and spiritless 
below the mountains. Even the live-oaks 
had lost the perpetual sheen of velvet. 
Dust-laden pepper-trees drooped wearily. 
Tall eucalyptus clumps did penance to an 
unrelenting sun that stripped their bodies 
bare and white; while from highest limbs 
fell yards of mottled, dry, beribboned 
fiber. ; 

Jane McCurdy’s practical mold had 
been too firmly set for the remote chances 
of humble foot-hill life. Born and bred in 
a Missouri country town, she had hated 
from the first her husband’s upland ranch. 
To her, the hazy mountain chain above 
meant literal captivity. On sun-warmed 
slopes she saw no beauty; felt no spell. 
When she stood alone in the open, the high, 
crystalline peaks appeared to taunt her; 
she was always longing—hopelessly long- 
ing to push them down. Once she toiled 
to the summit with a foolish fancy that 
she might see afar her native rivers, and 
the “goodly fleshpots” of old Missouri. 
But the climb through dust and thicket—- 
along the slender trail—had ended in a 


Fis nine months no rain had fallen 


ruthless shock. At the highest point, the 
woman half maddened with homesickness, 
saw only other peaks ; still beyond—range 
upon range—blocking the cloudless sky. 

Jane hated all before her; saw below 
and above only useless, desolate waste. As 
she came downward, and homeward, her 
senses dulled to the prospect, she grew 
defiant, then morose. For a week Jane 
brooded above balls of carpet rags. She 
kept close within doors, or if she sat on 
the front platform beneath the shade of 
an awning, she looked always before her— 
down at the valley; never behind at over- 
hanging peaks. In the wash at the mouth 
of the cafion she heard voices of Mexican 
neighbors, and scorned afresh their idle, 
simple joys. The shouts of children call- 
ing to cach other in musical Spanish gave 
her no pleasure. 

Jane McCurdy was proud in a foolish, 
commonplace way. In a small Missouri 
town, locally famed for mineral springs 
and traditional exploits of notorious ban- 
dits, she had been as good as any one. 
There she belonged to the “four hundred” 
—that number of souls representing the 
community ; in fact she had once been the 
acknowledged leader of underbrush aris- 
tocracy. In those first happy years of 
wedded life, her husband owned a country 
hotel of note and popularity. The young 
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wife had fitted into the practical frame- 
work of “tavern keeping” to perfection. 
Until little Delia began to “take to 
schoolbooks” and ignore dust cloths the 
woman had been apparently contented. 
Live details fed Jane’s soul. It was not 
strange that she should resent the cruelty 
of nature, when her only child began to 
reflect the impracticable tastes of a senti- 
mental, visionary father. The mother had 
hoped for a daughter patterned after her- 
self. Yct in annual April upheavals of 
featherbeds and musty carpets, the house- 
keeper still found refreshment. In those 
days spring burst through joyous excite- 
ment; to get ready for summer boarders 
from Jefferson City and St. Joseph was 
an opportunity that never grew dull. To 
scold the “hired help” and then indulge 
them with capricious familiarity, made ep- 
isodes worth remembering. At this time 
Jane’s life teemed with action. For the 
middle-aged woman, there was now only 
listless endurance, colorless existence. 

At forty-five, her face was browned and 
dried like a stale biscuit. She made no 
effort to protect her weather-beaten com- 
plexion; rather, she seemed to have a grim 
desire to scorch out every lingering trace 
of former comeliness. To-day hard lines 
in her forehead dug deeper under direct 
rays of a noonday sun. Again she thrust 
her outspread palms against the air with 
futile, passionate longing. Why could 
she not push down the mountains? The 
eternal pile, scarred and tempered by 
snows and suns of ages, stood invincible. 
She was helpless—hopeless! Her hands 
fell limp. Her nostrils itched and stung; 
the unregenerated mesa seemed an ash- 
heap to her burning eyes. Above, a 
greedy vulture explored the blue; no other 
living thing was near. The silence was 
intolerable, and Jane could bear it no 
longer. When a locomotive shrieked in 
the valley, she sprang forward like a wild 
creature listening for its mate. A distant 
trail of smoke sullied the sky; without 
realizing what she did, she laughed. That 
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train was going East! going beyond the 
mountains—to friends—to the old home 
—to Missouri! The woman gazed afar 
as one in a dream; then a man’s voice 
broke her reverie; she screamed. 

“I didn’t mean to scare you,” said 
David. “I calculated you’d be expecting 
me. When I saw you out here alone, I 
thought maybe you was watching for 
me.” 

The mistake was evident when the 
woman turned her face. 

‘Be you sick?” the husband cried. He 
caught her hand, but she tore it away. 

“Dinner ain’t cooked,” she answered, 
flashing to the house. 

David stood, hurt and wavering; when 
he heard kindling snapping in the wood- 
shed, he went slowly forward. Two days’ 
absence had budded no tenderness in Jane ; 
the man’s stooping shoulders told plainly 
that he was disappointed. 

“Don’t trouble to make a fire; let’s take 
a piece,” he suggested kindly. ‘‘Delia’s 
coming home at sundown; Hawley Cole’s 
promised to fetch her from Pasadena in 
time for supper. Why not wait till even- 
ing for our hot meal?” 

The wife glanced out from the interior 
of the dark little shed. Her face was ex- 
pressionless, but a plaster-stained lath 
quivered against her knees with premoni- 
tory symptoms. She shattered it sharply. 

“[’ve been leasing more land for bar- 
ley,” David began desperately. He stood 
like a guilty child on the verge of confes- 
sion. 

“Well?” Jane’s eyes gleamed. 

“I’ve got two hundred acres now not 
counting the ranch.” 

Still the wife made no comment ; anger 
tied her tongue. 

“This is God’s own country,” the man 
went on; “I ain’t going to give up hope 
just because the rain happens to be late. 
The wild fuchsias up in the cajion are 
blooming as bright and gay as ever—they 
ain’t give up getting a fresh drink. It’s 
going to be a great year for barley hay, 
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in spite of discouraging appearances. Be- 
cause it’s the last of December and still 
dry is no reason to doubt the Almighty’s 
judgment.” 

*You’ve learned your piece,” said Jane. 
Her voice was as dry as the most arid spot 
on the mesa. 

“I have for a fact. Hasn’t God taken 
care of these valleys for years? Of course 
there have been times of drouth and times 
of flood—just as visitations have been 
sent to every part of the world—even to 
Missouri. Don’t you remember the cy- 
clones? the pests of the harvest time?” 

Jane cracked three laths. 

“People ain’t never satisfied, anyway,” 
he went on. “Even down in Pasadena, the 
swells, with acres of bluegrass—flower 
beds blooming all the year round—yards 
of hose-pipe hitched to hydrants and gar- 
deners to water everything in sight, are 
complaining like spoiled children. ‘Then 
again, the men running the Tournament 
of Roses have quite different feelings 
about a deluge at this particular time. 
These fellows don’t want a downpour until 
after the first of January. They say the 
country can wait for its big wetting, for 
once it begins to rain at this late date, the 
flower parade and the Roman chariot races 
planned for New Year’s are sure to be 
spoiled. If the Almighty respected selfish 
whims, His laws would be broke beyond all 
hope of mending.” 

Jance’s eyes flashed in the darkness. She 
could endure this sanctimonious atmos- 
phere no longer. Laths cracked like shoot- 
ing crackers. David paid no heed to the 
running accompaniment; his grave re- 
marks were well in hand. 

“I’m not going to sulk because I can’t 
plow in December, or in January. Febru- 
ary is by all odds the best month to put in 
barley seed. So I have just gone ahead 
and leased more land; done exactly as if I 
saw the mountains overcast, and knew the 
windows of heaven would open before 
nightfall.” 

Exasperating confidence glorified the 
man’s small, unassuming frame; his vi- 
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sionary face shone. Jane pushed by, 
arms overflowing with kindling; splin- 
tered laths scratching the dreamer’s cloth- 
ing like spiteful cactus needles. Then the 
wife changed her mind and wheeled about. 
Her eyes were blazing. She pressed her 
burden fiercely, unconscious of all but the 
madness of the man before her. 

“You say you have leased more land? 
More good for nothing, unwatered land! 
I’ve mistrusted for a considerable time 
that I was married to a fool—now I know 
it. No wonder Delia hasn’t any sensc— 
teaching school when she might be living 
in her own house with the most prosperous 
young storekeeper in Pasadena, as fine a 
husband as any girl would care to win. 
But no, Miss Delia intends to do different 
from every one she knows. She favors her 
father, sure enough! When she hears 
he’s leased more useless land, she’ll be de- 
lighted.” 

David winced. 

“T’ve done my best,” he answered hum- 
bly. “Perhaps I ain’t always been suc- 
cessful, but it has come to me now that I’ll 
make a strike with barley hay. Oranges 
won’t bring good prices this year on ac- 
count of trouble with the railroads ; more’s 
the shame, when ours showed color early, 
with some trees offering four boxes. Still, 
I’m bound to sell enough to pay for my 
seed. Once it rains, I’ll plough and grow 
a crop of barley that will more than square 
our debts.” 

Jane’s eyes raised scornfully to the 
cloudless zenith. 

“Build an ark,” she jeered. 

David heard stovelids dancing in the 
kitchen. When he found courage to enter 
the house, smoke had risen from the chim- 
ney, and a pan of frying salt pork stood 
over the fire. He was used to Jane’s tem- 
per ; tirades confined to his own shortcom- 
ings he did not mind; when her abuse ex- 
tended to their young daughter he was al- 
ways hurt. But Mrs. McCurdy was often 
conquered with abject flattery. To-day 
he stood about uneasily, waiting for the 
usual chance to turn a compliment. 
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“You’re the swiftest woman I’ve ever 
known,” he ventured. “One never gets 
faint waiting for dinner when you cook.” 
Jane struck the sputtering pork with an 
iron fork. 

“You and Hawley Cole ought to make 
a combine to win prizes at Tournament 
Park on New Year’s afternoon. You 
know Hawley intends to run his four 
grays abreast in a chariot? Now if you 
went in for the egg and spoon race, this 
foot-hill region might have cause for 
pride.” 

“Hawley Cole’s a fool. ”*IT'wouldn’t 
matter to me if he broke his neck,” the 
woman answered sharply. A hot flush 
swept her sun-stained face and_ neck. 
“What is that fellow coming home with 
Delia for, I’d like you to tell me? I half 
mistrust you favor his good-for-nothing 
attentions to our girl; but there’s one 
thing I want made plain—Delia shall 
never marry a California rancher with my 
consent.” 

Frying fat hissed amen. Then, in the 
near distance, came a thundering crash of 
mad horses, tearing clods from the upland 
road. 

“Speak of angels! cried David, “Haw- 
ley Cole practising for the chariot races, 
as sure as guns!” 

The man and woman rushed into the 
open, where a cloud of yellow dust half 
blinded their eyes. An instant later four 
thoroughbreds, harnessed abreast to a 
bouncing lumber wagon, flashed across the 
mesa. Cole, with reins about his body, 
bore back against a torrent of brute 
frenzy. He drove, hatless and scantily 
clad. His Roman cast seemed emphasized 
by the full, bronze throat rising like a 
column from his open shirt. The bare, 
muscular arms resembled rods of stecl ; his 
long, sure hands were as iron clamps to 
flying horses. Through a funnel of yel- 
low, sunlit dust he tore them. Hawley 
Cole—Jehu of the foot-hills—was master! 
Ignominiously yoked, the thoroughbreds 
dashed onward, turned with a circular 
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plunge into a wider thoroughfare, swept 
downward to the valley. For Jane and 
David the moment was thrilling. Neither 
spoke until distant rumbling subdued 
their excitement. 

“Hawley’ll fetch first money sure!’ 
cried the man. “There may be thorough- 
breds as good as the grays, but there isn’t 
a sport in the San Gabriel Valley that can 
beat Cole driving. When it comes to mas- 
terin’ crazy brutes, Hawley hasn’t his 
equal in any parts.” 

David’s visionary eycs warmed. 

“He’s bound to get that thousand dol- 
lars,” he repeated. “If the chap can run 
four horses abreast in a lumber wagon on 
a dusty upland road, he’s certain to win 
his race with a properly built chariot and 
a smooth course. Great Scott! mother, it 
was fine—wasn’t it?” 

He turned to his wife with restored 
equanimity. The woman, too, had forgot- 
ten her tempest of the woodshed. The 
weather-beaten cheeks glowed with an un- 
dercurrent of color; her hands clenched 
cxcitedly. Perhaps the daredevil exploits 
of Missouri bandits crossed her mind; if 
so, the receding thunder of this modern 
Jehu’s skill was refreshing. 

“You did enjoy it, didn’t you?” 

Jane made no answer. 

“Well, we'll go down to Pasadena and 
see the fun,” the husband promised. Fresh 
hope enlivened his voice. 

“It’s to be a great day. As I passed 
through town preparations were in full 
blast. Everybody’s calculating to trim a 
carriage or an automobile with flowers; 
the procession, they say, is to beat all for- 
mer years. Schools are getting ready 
floats and tally-hos, and our Delia is about 
worn out plannin’ for her little ones. She’s 
all excitement about taking a prize for her 
room and building. ‘My turnout is to be a 
beauty? she told me this morning at the 
schoolhouse. I tell you, Delia’s game! not 
afraid to try her skill with any one. ‘And 
you say to mother,’ she called, just as I 
was leaving, ‘that I mean to take a first 
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prize. Tell her I’m coming home this even- 
ing to stay till to-morrow on purpose to 
trim over her bonnet for New Year’s day. 
If mother doesn’t plan to come to the 
tournament I shall be heartbroken.’ ” 

“Delia’s heart’s easy broke,” said Jane. 

However, David saw beneath a dry ex- 
terior a secret spring of interest; Cole’s 
reckless chase with the lumber wagon had 
overcome her brooding inertia. The man 
believed that his wife had virtually de- 
cided to go to Pasadena for a holiday. 

“If it only doesn’t rain till after the 
first,” he observed, with the ever-exasper- 
ating inference. “If it only doesn’t rain, 
there will be the greatest—” 

The wife listened no longer ; David, the 
dreamer, stood alone in the cloudless open. 
Maddened by his visionary attitude, Jane 
required a stimulant of frying pork. Yet 
withal, the wild rush of thoroughbreds 
had given the woman comfort. In some 
subtle way the recklessness of Cole’s chase 
had brought back Missouri and half-for- 
gotten exploits of country bloods. Later, 
David covertly watched her seed raisins, 
beat eggs and measure flour with the old 
spirit of earlier years. 

As the afternoon wore away a festive 
atmosphere pervaded the little foot-hill 
home. Delicious suggestions wafted from 
the kitchen, and even the wild fuchsias, 
which the husband slyly placed in the cen- 
ter of the supper cloth, were not con- 
demned as weeds. David’s heart bounded ; 
then, at sundown, Delia came with Hawley 
Cole. The girl’s cheeks were as fresh as 
her pink shirtwaist; her eyes glowed like 
blue flowers. The father asked no greater 
happiness than to behold his daughter. 

“We walked from the end of the electric 
line,” she explained gayly. “Of course, 
Hawley didn’t wish to use either of his 
horses, for from to-morrow until the even- 
ing of the thirty-first he will have to stay 
in Pasadena and run the grays. Oh, you 
ought to see the splendid chariots, built 
after a true Roman model! Hawley’s go- 
ing to drive the red and white one, and 
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wear the grandest costume! Won’t he 
look his part? And how do you think the 
grays have been named in the challenge? 
Delia! Dahlia! Delhi! Delilah!” The girl 
made her announcement with uncontrolla- 
ble pride. “Doesn’t it sound fine? Of 
course, you understand Delia leads the 
push.” She laughed, blushed, unconscious 
of her mother’s frown. 

Cole saw color flood her cheeks with 
happy, resolute eyes. Delia’s confident 
joy acted like wine in his blood. His 
brown skin quickened, and the bronze col- 
umn lifted his Roman head to a deter- 
mined height. His sweetheart felt the sig- 
nificance of the pose. To her compelling 
nature there came the fancy to make him 
run his horses with herself always in mind. 
When he called to the flying four, shout- 
ing “Delia! she, his own true love, would 
set their magic pace. Through her—and 
her alone—Hawley should urge his grays, 
should gain his laurel wreath on New 
Year’s Day. The smallest details of the 
coming race flashed through the girl’s 
mind, and already the man she adored had 
won it. 

“Dear, dear Hawley!” she cried, “you 
can not fail.” She placed her slender, 
magnetic hands on either side of the sun- 
browned face ; then she kissed him. 

“Now, you’ve got to win,” she whis- 
pered. 

The next moment was uncertain, for 
Jane McCurdy seemed frozen; finally she 
began to thaw. David breathed hard as 
she slowly crossed the room and stood be- 
fore the pair. Her expression was set and 
unrelenting. 

“Come away from that man!” she com- 
manded. Cole’s arms tightened about his 
sweetheart. 

“Do you hear what I say, Delia Mc- 
Curdy? You’re up to pretty business, 
kissing men like any common thing!” 

Hawley started to deny the woman’s in- 
sult, but Delia forbade him to quarrel. 

“Let me explain,” she pleaded ; “what- 
ever you say will do harm.” 
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“No, mother,” she said calmly, “I can 
not, I will not leave Hawley. We are en- 
gaged to each other; I have promised to 
be his wife.” 

“You come away from that man’s arms ; 
do you hear me?” the mother shrieked. 
“I’m not going to allow such barefaced, 
shameless actions. I didn’t bring you up 
to bury you on a desert ash heap. You 
ain’t ever been much comfort as a daugh- 
ter, to be sure; yet for all that I don’t cal- 
culate to let you make a fool of yourself 
by marrying Hawley Cole. If you ain’t 
got sense to take a young man who wants 
you, and owns by all odds the best grocery 
store in Pasadena, I shan’t be tender about 
keeping you from a husband who spends 
nine months of the year loafing and wait- 
ing for rain to plant a few trifling seeds. 
Oh, yes! Life on this mesa is beau-ti-ful, 
beau-ti-ful !” she shrieked. 

Her eyes darted sparks. “Do you hear, 
Mr. Cole? Do you comprehend what I 
mean? My girl ain’t never going to tie up 
to a California rancher ; that’s flat. I want 
you to let go of Delia this minute; then 
you may leave my house!” 

“Mother!” cried David, springing for- 
ward. 

“I don’t care! I mean just what I say! 
I want him to go!” 

“Very well,” said Delia, standing at 
full height, “Hawley shall do as you say, 
but I must go with him.” 

“TI forbid you to!” the mother cried. 

“I am sorry to disobey you,” the 
daughter answered calmly, “but I intend 
to go back to Pasadena at once. It is not 
too late to catch the last trolley. If Haw- 
ley is driven from my father’s house, I 
will go too.” 

“Daughter! child!” David’s voice was 
full of tears. 

Delia put her arms about his neck 
“Don’t mind, dear old father; you are not 
to blame. Hawley will take me back to my 
boarding place, and it is just as well, for 
I shall be needed early in the morning. 
Good night, dear old father. Don’t worry.” 
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She smiled through tears, then went 
with her lover out into the early night. A 
curtain of falling gloom closed on them. 
David peered in vain across the mesa. 
Down in the valley electric lights motioned 
the lovers forward, but the father stood 
helplessly in reverberating darkness. At 
last the farewell shriek from the Santa Fe 
Limited going east broke the tension. 
Across the night swept the searchlight 
from Echo Mountain; like a great electric 
hose it played on a black sky-line, bidding 
God-specd to the departing train. Caught 
by the dazzling spray of a circular flash, 
David saw the lovers. 


It was natural that Hawley and Delia 
should soon become reconciled to the in- 
evitable. Youth crowned with romance 
can endure much. For that night the 
girl’s eyes were wet and wistful; but on 
the morrow they shone with womanly de- 
termination ; when the man she loved spoke 
of his grays and the coming race, they 
glowed. 

The next two days were busy ones; 
there was no time for gloom. Every one 
worked or responded in spirit to the exer- 
tions of others. And at length the New 
Year dawned, bright, clear, yet tempered 
by soft white flecks of broken clouds above 
the range. The first glad sign of rain 
seemed lurking in rich shadows of over- 
hanging peaks. And over all, blue sky, 
pure with ocean’s breath, calm as June. 

Early in the morning streets became 
packed with an expectant throng. At the 
hour set for the moving of the floral spec- 
tacle a wall of human forms marked the 
line of parade. Suddenly bands began to 
play, banners and flags to wave. Then 
the procession went forward, led by a pic- 
turesque herald on horseback. The boy’s 
mount was a seat of bloom; his sounding 
bugle a command for general rejoicing. 
Following, with wonderful flower-decked 
saddles, rode the president of the Rose 
Tournament, the grand marshal of the 
day, and fifty aides, drawn from repre- 
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sentative ranks of men. Next marched a 
band, followed by a company of “crown 
valley” recruits, uniformed in white and 
yellow, made gorgeous with body cross 
bands of smilax and scarlet blossoms. 
Each man carried a silk flag of Amer- 
ican colors. Then came blooming floats 
adorned with flowerlike girls; the first, 
Grecian—perfect in touch and spirit; the 
second, Puritan — correct, fascinating; 
and so on down the line, to superbly 
trimmed equipages drawn by prancing 
horses wreathed in blossoms. At the ex- 
treme end of the procession one hundred 
and fifty flower-twined automobiles vied 
with the rainbow to form a moving, blaz- 
ing band of color. 

Meantime, where were the tally-hos? 
—the sixes-in-hand, the fours-in-hand, 
drawing belles from Pasadena’s great ho- 
tels—and “dear little maids from school’? 
It is safe to say that the crowd almost 
stopped breathing when the most beauti- 
ful division of the wonderful carnival ap- 
peared. The spectacle could not soon be 
forgotten by strangers from wintry lands, 
for, hidden in banks of roses, lost 


among vines and blossoms, outlined by 


gorgeously clad outriders, gleaming with 
satin, glorified by youth and beauty, the 
marvelous tally-hos passed by. 

In the center of a coach drawn by Cin- 
derella horses decked with flowers sat the 
mesa schoolma’am. High up, like a full- 
blown rose with buds, Delia bloomed 
among her children. It was a great hour 
for the country girl, bred to no heritage 
other than a brave spirit and fine in- 
stincts. Admiration from the crowd deep- 
ened her color and sweetened her sensitive 
lips. A riper dignity touched the girl’s 
youth. Yet from the beginning to the 
end of the long, slow way to Tournament 
Park her blue eyes were hunting, always 
hunting, in banks of human forms, for 
two old faces from the foot-hills. Where 
were father and mother? What had kept 
them away? Delia asked herself the ques- 
tions with sinking heart. Was her mother 
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still angry? And why was her father late? 
Perhaps he was not coming; perhaps his 
wife had broken her promise to join him 
in a holiday. But no—they would both be 
waiting in the grandstand at the Park. 
How foolish to doubt! Both would be sit- 
ting with Hawley, watching for the en- 
trance of the procession. And what if her 
coach took no prize? What would she do 
if she won no banner for her children? 
Then when Hawley ran his chariot! Oh, 
if her father did not come she must surely 
die! Panic seized her; but she held up her 
head and passed with flaming cheeks 
through the gates, around the circle, be- 
neath the gaping grandstand, before the 
judges’ tower, straight to a coveted ban- 
ner and second prize. As she had hoped, 
Hawley was standing by the side of the 
tally-ho when she received her award. Her 
father and mother had not come. Tears 
sprang to Delia’s eyes, yet she dared not 
weep. Smiling down through a mist, she 
asked for her father. 

“Where do you suppose they are?” she 
faltered. 

Her lover shook his head, wisely hiding 
his opinion that Jane had fallen into a 
fresh tantrum and refused to come. 

“Don’t be worried ; they’ll turn up pres- 
ently,” he persuaded lightly. 

“Of course, in full time for the chariot 
races.” Delia smiled quite naturally. 
“What a silly thing I am; but do you 
know, Hawley, it was simply dreadful to 
muster before the judges for a prize. I 
thought I wasn’t going to get anything 
for the children; when the herald handed 
me my banner I nearly fainted with joy.” 

Cole laughed. Delia saw‘ that he was 
nervous. 

“How are the grays?” she whispered. 

‘Splendid; in perfect trim.” 

He picked up a small stone from the 
track. “The crowd’s tremendous, increas- 
ing all the time. The grandstand won’t 
hold the people pouring out from Los An- 
geles. Make haste and hand over your 
kids to their keepers; if we don’t hurry 
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we'll have to go without our lunch. Just 


’ see that swarm after coffee and sand- 


wiches! Those two great tents in the en- 
closure are for the swells. The Country 
Club and Valley Hunt are keeping open 
house ; strange they forgot to invite us to 
drop in!” 

“I think I will put on my ulster; I feel 
so conspicuous in this pink dress,” the girl 
whispered, as Hawley helped her from the 
coach. 

“Please don’t,” her lover objected. 
“You look like a big La France rose! I 
want to see you when I flash by with the 
grays. Did you know that you are to sit 
in the first row above the center boxes? 
You’re just opposite the judges’ stand; I 
had a devilish time to get the seats, but I 
managed it. You’ll see the start, the half 
dash and the finish as easily as the biggest 
swell on the stand.” 

“How grand!” cried Delia. “Now if 
father and mother would only come.” 

But time wore away and neither ap- 

peared. Luncheon: was finished; a crowd 
of forty thousand swarmed the bleachers. 
Handsomely dressed women, with escorts, 
residents of “The Crown of the Valley,” 
visitors from near and far, sauntered lei- 
surely through the oak-dotted enclosure 
and across a freshly rolled track to their 
boxes. Then at last the Royal Italian 
Band, from the land of the Colosseum, 
played “Yankee Doodle” for a cheering, 
expectant crowd, and the herald swept the 
course with his bursting bugle. The 
chariot races were proclaimed. In “Our 
Italy,” far from old Rome, in a natural 
’ amphitheater defined by “mother moun- 
tains” rich with amethyst shadows, encir- 
cled by an outline of live oaks, below a 
dome of semi-tropical blue, in the twen- 
tieth century, a race originated by Cesar 
was to be run! Once more for a maiden’s 
hand, for a laurel wreath, a young man 
drove a chariot, urged abreast four horses 
with the lash of love. To Delia, deserted, 
yet hemmed in by strangers, the thought 
Was precious. 
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But suddenly she pressed her hands to a 
sinking breast, for red had not drawn the 
pole in the first race. Hawley’s rival had 
the inside; his color was yellow. To the 
girl the Roman ensemble seemed perfect. 
Wild shouts rose from the bleachers. 
Laodiceans in boxes, who feared prema- 
ture enthusiasm, condescended to clap; 
one young snob encouraged loudly, “Not 
so bad, by Jove!” Then came the thun- 
dering lined-up plunge of eight mad 
horses. The start was perfect. A human 
tidal wave rose up and struck the air with 
shouts. Forty thousand forms leaned for- 
ward; eighty thousand eyes strained on 
the course ; the moment was frantic. 

Delia saw all; felt the initial quiver in 
her lover’s lithe body, saw a girdle of reins 
about his waist, watched him brace like 
steel, beheld the awful dash of outside 
grays bearing close upon the leading 
bays. On tore both chariots, past the 
judges’ watch tower, past the vibrating 
grandstand, far out to the line of oaks be- 
low the silent range. Half round, yellow 
flashed in front of red, then the shades be- 
gan to blend. Little by little the deeper 
color crept along, blurring the vision of 
the crowd, almost stopping a girl’s heart 
when it wiped out in one wild second a 
golden spot on a flying picture. Cheers 
rose from the bleachers. Red was in the 
lead. Close to Delia an aged woman with 
silver hair tore off her bonnet and waved 
it by the strings. Yet the girl saw noth- 
ing, felt nothing but the oncoming of 
chariots. And now the grays lead; lead 
steadily, surely! Hawley had let them out. 
Now he was helping them with every nerve 
in his great straight body to find their 
speed. Delia leaned far over when her 
lover flashed beneath her, but he did not 
look up; the flying four claimed his eyes ; 
he was dead to all but the half goal just 
beyond. Straining to his utmost, his sun- 
browned face rising, set and heroic, from 
the bronze column, Jehu of the Foot-hills 
passed the judges’ tower and out on the 
inner curve of the course. Delia watched 
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vermilion thread the track like a streak of 
blood from her bounding heart. 

And now at last the chariots were tear- 
ing onward for the home-stretch. The bays 
were gaining in an unnatural spurt. Yel- 
low flew with the breeze as the driver’s 
long, sure lash leaped across his horses’ 
backs. But too late came his effort. 
The attempt was vain, for the steady, 
elongated, flying range of Cole’s thor- 


AS THE HORSES BORE DOWN FOR THE HOME 
STRETCH DELIA SCARCELY BREATHED 


oughbreds had loosened as the wind. With 
a length to spare, the grays dashed past 
the goal. 

Delia sank to her seat, happy and 
limp, while the crowd cheered on. Her 
lover had won first half of his laurel 
crown. But too soon she remembered that 
a succeeding race, between fresh chal- 
lengers, must be run. The grays had not 
yet been tested with the winner of the sec- 
ond event. Hawley had carefully ex- 
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plained the contest, arranged for four 
chariots. It was still uncertain which col- 
ors would blend in a great decisive dash 
for the laurel wreath and a thousand dol- 
lars. 

In vain Delia tried to calm her nerves 
during the interval; in vain she endeavored 
to forget her disappointment of the morn- 
ing. She was sure now that her parents 
would not come. Yet, if her mother re- 
fused to forget the quarrel a few 
days back, there was no just reason 
to keep her father away. Delia gazed 
dejectedly at two empty seats, and 
wished for sympathetic friends to fill 
them. She felt like an outcast in a 
throng of glad spectators, and 
peered with longing far across the 
track to the sheds of the sweating 
grays. She knew that Hawley could 
not leave his horses, but still she 
»., pined for word or sign. Then she 

| saw two Mexican children gesticu- 
' lating wildly; she heard her name 
called by a boy who strove to gain 
attention, and knew that Manuel and 
Rosita, neighbors in the foot-hills, 
had strayed from the wash. Gladly 
she passed down her parent’s unused 
tickets, and soon the prattle of de- 
lighted youngsters brought her com- 
fort. 

When the second chariot race was 
called she had regained her compo- 
sure. If Hawley did not hold the 
reins she could look on with the siprit 

~ of the crowd. She saw plainly that 

the novelty of a superb spectacle 
had not lost favor; if anything, en- ° 
thusiasm seemed quickened. When fresh 
challengers drove into the natural arena 
the crowd cheered with whetted appetite. 
This time the men who stood in the char- 
iots were bloods of fashion, young pil- 
lars of society from the near-by “City of 
Angels” and from Santa Barbara. It was 
soon clear to Delia that white was a more 
popular color than blue, that fearlessly 
managed blacks were sure to meet her 
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lover’s grays in the decisive dash for a 
victor’s crown. Her judgment proved cor- 
rect. A second splendid race went to the 
challenger from Los Angeles ; amid cheers 
and smiles, the handsome youth in white 
became final antagonist to Hawley Cole, 
Jehu of the Foot-hills. 

The girl’s heart sank. She had lost no 
faith in Hawley’s skill, no faith in his 
thoroughbreds, yet all about her she heard 
nothing but praise for the blacks and their 
popular driver. The opulent environment 
of boxes seemed to stifle her. Tears sprang 
to her eyes, while she waited miserable and 
alone by the little Mexicans. But at last 
the hard interlude to her suspense was 
over. Again she heard the herald proclaim 
the great event of the day; again she saw 
her lover behind his grays. With the en- 
trance of the last two challengers excite- 
ment was renewed, and partizan remarks 
came to her ears from all direc- 
tions. Some shouted red, many 
white. Then Delia beheld the 
rival blacks prance proudly for- 
ward, well restrained by a smil- 
ing, confident driver. The man 
in white played his new part to 
perfection. In the sunshine he 
looked a Greek and a conqucror. 

To the sensitive girl, alone with 

the Mexican children, every one 
admired the fair young blood of 
fortune: all favored his midnight 
four. The maiden from the 
foot-hills quivered in every 
nerve when her lithe, brown i 
lover lined up his thorough- 

breds for the decisive charge. 

But her eyes brightened, for the grays 
had taken the pole. This time Cole start- 
ed with an advantage. A moment longer 
Delia waited, then the trumpet sounded, 
and her poor heart bounded with her 
lover’s steeds. 

It might have been from over-confidence, 
engendered by a lucky position; per- 
haps it was the result of a less alert tem- 
perament—Cole could never quite explain 
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—but the unexpected happened. Scarcely 
beyond the line, the blacks cut across and 
stole the inner curve. Some said it was a 
superb exhibition of daring on the part of 
the driver in white; others muttered 
“Foul!” and a few cried out that the start 
had not been fair. The wheels of the 
chariots had almost touched! Now the 
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blacks lead plainly. The moment was a 
hard one, still the race was not recalled. 
Like flying birds, white and red marked a 
skimming line. On! on! while the crowd 
scarcely breathed, so near the colors 
glowed. Half way round the course blacks 
and grays ran neck and neck! The very 
track seemed closed with a double ribbon 
of white and red. Frantic seconds fol- 
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lowed, so impossible it was to prophesy. 
But when the spectacle in the distance be- 
gan to curve, it was seen that the blacks 
had done their utmost. A desperate loos- 
ening of the grays would put them in the 
lead, and this Cole meant to do for the de- 
lectation of the grandstand. From afar 
Delia saw his plan, understood his hopes. 
The foot-hill man had been humbled in 
the beginning of the race; now he would 
humble the son of fortune. Delia read the 
set, stern face of her lover, saw him lean 
far out above his horses, heard him call 
their names in deep entreaty, saw them 
bound like deer, felt the lengthening of 
their fiery hoofs as they sprang across the 
half goal. Shouts lifted the girl’s once 
low spirits.. Hawley would win, must win! 
Yet in the distance the blacks appeared 
closer to the grays and as steady as before. 
Delia dared not exult too soon. Skirting 
the purple range, the fickle track seemed 
to reserve its secret for a tempestuous, 
final moment, as the chariots shot below 
the blue. While the illusion lasted, silence 
held the crowd; then shouts burst the 
bonds of all convention. Cheering, scream- 
ing, howling, roaring—composite joy! 
As the horses bore down for the home- 
stretch Delia scarcely breathed. And 
but once Cole glanced behind him. In that 
flash he saw the blacks falling hopelessly 
away from the winged hoofs of his thor- 
oughbreds, and caught the color of his 
sweetheart’s hat. It was enough. His 
long, lithe body flung out above his grays; 
the reins relaxed in his iron hands. The 
voice of the man from the foot-hills rang 
clear and determined. A girl in pink heard 
her name. “Delia!—Delia! Dahlia! Del- 
hi! Delilah!” rose to her tingling senses. 

“Quick, Delia! Quick, sweetheart!” 
Hawley shouted. 

“Take them over! There! There! 
sweetheart! We’ve won! We’ve won!” 
she answered with her soul. Beyond the 
goal she heard Cole soothing his excited 
four like a fond parent. 

The race was finished; the bugle had 
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sounded. With uncontrollable impulse the 
girl from the mesa flew from the grand- 
stand’s deafening roar. She wanted to go 
to Hawley, to be at his side when he re- 
ceived his laurel wreath. She could not 
wait for him to come to her; and with 
fresh eagerness she crossed the track and 
sped unattended among men and boys. 
Some one touched her shoulder ; she turned 
sharply ; it was her father. 

“Oh!” she cried, “you saw it? How 
glad I am!” 

Then David’s set, pale face told her 
that something was wrong. 

“What is it? Tell me quick; has any- 
thing happened to Hawley?” 

“Your mother,” the man whispered. 

“Tell me! Tell me!” she pleaded. 

“We must get Hawley and fetch a 
nurse. The doctor says nursing’s her only 
chance. Her homesick heart’s been broke 
on the lonely mesa. She doesn’t know a 
soul about her.” 

The daughter took the old man’s hand 
and led him quickly forward. Down 
through the scattering crowd, past the 
Italian musicians, close beneath the 
judges’ tower. 

Hawley’s chariot had turned; it was 
now coming back. The grays, subdued 
but eager, pranced only with pride for 
their master. Delia almost forgot David’s 
white face, almost forgot her unconscious 
mother, alone with the doctor on the deso- 
late mesa. Her lover’s victory had carried 
her beyond herself, buoyed her above the 
realization of sorrow. 

Then from the grandstand rose a great 
ery of terror. The vanquished blacks 
were running away. Their driver had 
lashed them once too often; the tingling 
four were crazed beyond control. In- 
stantly the nearer track lost victorious in- 
terest for the straining, terrified crowd. 
Now the people had only eyes and senses 
for a flying speck of white, dashing, 
flashing, curving in the distance. Sudden, 
terrible death seemed awaiting the youth 
in the chariot. “Stop them! Stop them!” 
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burst from the frantic crowd, when bold 
horsemen shot out from all directions. 
But the maddened blacks flung past the 
breathless grandstand, still free, and aw- 
ful. Crashing, flying, crazed to all con- 
trol but the staying hand of Fate, they 
left the silent, awe-struck crowd for the 
course beyond. The driver’s face was 
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no one fling the lariat?” burst from the 
frantic crowd. Yes; at last a man in 
streaming red hurried for the returning 
four, and Delia saw that her lover had an- 
swered to the call; saw Hawley motion to 
a friend to hold the grays, saw him snatch 
a lariat, leap for a horse, dash forward. 
A scarlet flash smote her eyes; then she 
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ghastly as he held his perilous footing. 
To keep the track was now his only 
chance. Far in the distance the snowbird 
chariot flew; then it struck the visible 
curve, and thundering on for the second 
time beneath the grandstand—on, on, on 
to a chase with Death. The youth still 
grasped his reins, but plainly his strength 
was going. “Can no one stop them? Can 


saw no more, felt only sickening waves of 
blackness, until the wild cheering of the 
crowd told her the blacks were mastered. 

It was a great deed, a great story to be 
told, but as yet Delia cared not for glow- 
ing details of the daring capture. Hawley 
—Hawley her lover—was coming onward 
in the white chariot. 

Then love conquered fear for Delia. 
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When the judge of the tournament again 
held forth the laurel crown she took it 
from his hand and placed it proudly on 
her hero’s brow. Hawley’s double triumph 
was her own. The exhilaration of great 
joy made her strong. 

Through dark weeks that followed, 
while her mother’s life hung in a trem- 
bling balance, the girl never lost hope. 
Hawley’s victory kept her brave. Always 
she seemed to see a sea of faces in the 
grandstand, to hear the cheering of the 
multitude for the white chariot and her 
fearless lover. And all through January 
the sky was as clear as June. Even then 
the girl in love never lost faith in her 
mother’s recovery, or hope for David's 
long-delayed barley. Then one night she 
awakened and heard rain! Down came 
great drops, softly, then harder, melting 
at last the baked, dry mesa, sinking to de- 
sponding roots of every tree and shrub of 
a thirsty land. ; 

Through February and March the pre- 
cious rains continued. The barren mesa 
grew rich with warm turned mold; dusty, 
ghostly vegetation quickened and burst 
into brilliant life. In the valley began a 
dream of cleansed clear skies, of trees 
breathing anew, of flowers budding, of 
birds nesting. 

All this time Jane McCurdy lay like 
Jairus’ daughter. As yet the voice of na- 
ture had not bidden her arise; a sleep of 
death was upon her. 

But one day a pall descended on the 
mountains. Suddenly inky vapors wiped 
out the range; a cloudburst thundered in 
the cafion. From uplands to valley water 
tore its way, ripping sand from under- 
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soil, cutting gulches, uprooting trees. 
Against the roof of the little foot-hill 
home a deluge fell with terrifying, uncer- 
tain force. For a moment no one dared to 
speak; then Delia and David fied to the 
room where Jane McCurdy lay sleeping, 
all unmoved by the tempest. A white- 
capped nurse bent above the bed, awaiting 
anxiously the patient’s slightest move- 
ment. When the storm brought no quiver 
to the woman’s eyelids, panic seized the 
silent watchers. It seemed impossible that 
Jane should sleep! Yet quiet as one in | 
death she lay. 

After a time the terrific downpour 
abated, but rain fell on—musical, drench- 
ing, refreshing rain. At last Jane Mc- 
Curdy heard it in a reviving dream, and 
opened rested eyes. Delia sank by the 
bedside. The mother’s bleached, thin hand 
reached feebly forth and touched her 
daughter’s hair. 

“Did Hawley win the race?” she asked. 
The girl told her all, striving hard for 
steady breath and fitting words. Told her 


of bursting spring, of a regenerated mesa, 


of virgin hills girt with Etruscan girdles 
of golden mustard, of trooping wild flow- 
ers, of David’s fields of rising grain, 
strong and sure for the coming harvest. 

“And mother, dear,” she caressed, “you 
and father are going home to Missouri, to 
be gone all summer. Hawley will cut the 
barley, and—get your tickets East,” she 
added, with a rush of overwhelming love 
and pride. 

Jane’s pale lips parted grimly. 

“JT guess I didn’t treat him fair,” she 
owned directly. “Now call your father— 
tell David to come—I want him.” 
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A RECORD OF SOME EFFECTIVE RAILWAY RATE REGULATION 
By Ethel Hutson 


“Texas wants capital; but craves not a dollar that would defy her laws in one instance 
and invoke them in another.”— Speech of James Stephen Hogg at Rusk, Texas, 1890. 


railroad-rate regulation, certain Texas 

statesmen made a strong impression on 
their colleagues and the country, because 
they spoke as those having authority,— 
spoke, indeed, as if they knew what they 
were talking about. 

There was a reason for that: they prob- 
ably did know more about the subject un- 
der discussion than the average congress- 
man. For every Texan knows that his 
state can and does regulate the railroads 
that pass into or through it; that its 
Railroad Commission fixes rates and con- 
trols the corporations with a completeness 
unknown in other parts of the country; 
and that these powers, exercised without 
other restrictions than the discretion of 
the commission, the restraints of public 
opinion, and the power of the State and 
Federal courts to review the legality of 
the rates upon complaint, have so far not 
only done no appreciable injury to the 
railroad interests, but have placed those 
interests on a more prosperous footing 
than ever before. 

Fifteen years of Commission rule 
finds the railroads of Texas increasing 
their mileage so rapidly that neither 
skilled nor unskilled labor can be found 
to supply the demand on railroad enter- 
prises ; finds the amount of revenue-yield- 
ing freight nearly trebled, the income 
from operation more than doubled. 

It is useless to explain, with the most 
forcible arguments, just how and why a 
plan won’t work, to a man who has seen 
it work for fifteen years. 

To the Texans in Congress, many of 
the speeches made on the Hepburn Bill 


|: the recent debates in Congress on 


must have sounded as quaintly antiquated 
as do the predictions, in the scientific jour- 
nals of twenty-five years ago, that the 
electric light could never become a practi- 
cal success ! 

All the arguments against the legality 
and against the practicability of increas- 
ing the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, brought forward in the re- 
cent session of Congress, were familiar to 
any Texan who could recall the cam- 
paigns of James Stephen Hogg, fifteen 
years ago; and nobody who heard his 
forcible speeches had forgotten his an- 
swers to these arguments; nor the fact 
that the Supreme Court had upheld the 
validity of the law which gave the Texas 
Commission much greater powers than the 
Hepburn Bill projected. 

There are some able speakers among 
the Texans in Congress ; but mere ability, 
mere eloquence, would never have pro- 
duced the impression that was produced, 
had those men spoken from no firmer ba- 
sis than theory alone. The newspapers 
and magazines are full of clever theories 
of rate-regulation—no two alike; and the 
country does not take them more seriously 
than they deserve. But the Texans had 
not only heard the whole matter threshed 
out in two hot political campaigns, and 
in a law-suit appealed to the Supreme 
Court; they were familiar with the prac- 
tical results of a commission that really 
regulates, with no light hand, railroads 
whose mileage is greater than that of any 
other state in the Union. 

Many of the states have railroad com- 
missions, of very widely varying powers. 
A few have the power of making rates; 
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but Texas, I believe, was the first to give 
her commission the power to fix absolute 
rates and enforce them, on its own ini- 
tiative; and certainly no other state has, 
through its commission, a firmer hold on 
the transportation corporations. This is 
partly due to the laws and constitution of 
Texas; partly to the character of the men 
who have served on the commission, and 
to that of its first chairman, ex-Senator 
Reagan, in particular; and partly to the 
fact that it was in Texas that this re- 
markable experiment in strict govern- 
mental regulation without government 
ownership, was tried. 

For I do not know another state in 
which the people so generally hold the 
views which produced both that commis- 
sion and the laws which it was created to 
enforce. 

These views may be stated briefly : 

1. A corporation is the creature of the 
state; it has, therefore, no natural rights 
as a person has, but only such privileges 
as the state may give it. 

2. It is created to serve the people; if, 
instead, it becomes strong and insolent, 
and oppresses them, it should be de- 
stroyed, not by violence and anarchy, but 
by the legal action of the state which cre- 
ated it and can revoke its charter. 

8. The power which creates and which 
may destroy may also limit; and so the 
state may, and should, control corporate 
activity as the welfare of the people de- 
mands, subject only to the constitutional 
limitations which forbid confiscation or 
destruction of property. 

On these three propositions, to which 
few Texans, I believe, would refuse as- 
sent, are based the laws regulating trans- 
portation within that great state. The 
size of the state, and some other condi- 
tions peculiar to it, have made it possible 
to enforce these laws with a completeness 
which might not be achieved elsewhere. 

Let me illustrate that point, as well as 
what I said just now of the Texan theory 
of controlling your corporate monster by 
legal means, by a tale, which may not be 
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true, but is an admirably illuminative 
parable just here. 

It happened, I think, many years ago, 
before there was a commission. On the 
line of that great railroad which links the 
Mississippi with the Pacific there was, and 
is, a tiny station called—most appropri- 
ately—Liberty.” It is not an imposing 
place even now; the drummer will tell you, 
as the train halts before the dingy sta- 
tion, the story of the weary traveler who, 
when told that this was Liberty, made 
answer: “Give me death!’ But the train 
does stop there, even if it chances to be 
the “Sunset Flyer.” Consult your time- 
card, and you’ll find that all trains stop at 
Liberty, as at Houston and San Antonio. 

If there happens to be an old railroad 
surveyor on the car, he may explain the 
anomaly by telling you the legend of 
Liberty’s audacious “hold-up” of the 
great transcontinental line: how, when 
that line put on its first fast through 
train, and schedules were changed to allow 
the express to make its long trip as swift- 
ly as possible, Liberty was offered, like 
many another station of similar unimpor- 
tance, the indignity of a mere “flag- 
stop.” But this was not to be tamely 
borne in Liberty, Texas, which, though 
small and commercially weak, was one of 
the oldest settlements in the state, and 
still held her lands under the old Spanish 
charter. So she protested; the haughty 
railroad officials only smiled. Then she 
passed an ordinance which limited the 
speed of trains within her limits to six 
miles an hour. That did not worry the 
officials till they found that under the old 
Spanish land grant her limits were legally 
“three leagues of land’—and that it 
would take one hour and a half for their 
“Sunset Flyer” to cover that nine miles 
of stubborn independence! The Southern 
Pacific promptly surrendered, and to-day 
all trains are scheduled to stop at Liberty. 

For the truth of this story I do not 
vouch, but it might easily have happened 
—in Texas, and perhaps nowhere else. 
The parallel to this picturesque tale is 
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Formerly Governor of Texas and father of the state’s railroad commission laws 
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easy to find in the control our commission 
exercises to-day over all the railroads in 
the state—a control which may seem at 
first glance a tyrannical hold-up, but 
which is in reality a strictly legal exercise 
of the people’s belief that the corporations 
to which they have given life (and fran- 
chises) are their servants, and shall never 
become their masters. In New Jersey, or 
in Pennsylvania, these views do not scem 
to dominate public sentiment ; in Delaware 
or Rhode Island the vast area that gives 
emphasis to the laws passed in “Liberty, 
Texas,” might be lacking; even in states 
as large as Iowa the lack of interstate 
traffic, and the fact that comparatively 
few of the roads crossing it are state cor- 
porations, makes it necessary for Iowa’s 
commission to be polite and deprecatory 
rather than peremptory, while in Massa- 
chusetts the commission is even more mod- 
est, and can only advise and suggest. _ 

It is quite possible, therefore, that a 
commission with powers similar to these 
we are going to look into would be con- 
sidered almost despotic in other communi- 
ties. 

On the other hand, Texas would find 
commission of the New England type 
about as useful as a snaffle bit or an Eng- 
lish “pad” saddle. It is well to remember, 
though, that the absoluteness of the pow- 
ers given does not necessarily imply a 
tyrannical use of these powers. The Tex- 
an is used to riding with a severe curb 
and a loose rein; the large spur he always 
wears is not so crucl as a small, sharp one; 
and his heavy saddle fits his horse’s back 
so well that he gets the maximum of serv- 
ice from his pony at a minimum of dis- 
comfort to both man and beast. : 

Let us, then, examine his methods of 
controlling the corporate creatures that 
have so largely taken the place of his 
pony, his mule and his ox as keasts of 
burden. If we find that he has not . tarved 
them nor otherwise maltreated them, per- 
haps these curb-bit methods may be found 
adjustable to similar conditions elsewhere. 
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The father of the Railroad Commission 
of Texas, and of most of the legislation 
that it was created to enforce, was James 
Stephen Hogg—a strong and fearless 
man, whose recent death has made people 
begin to realize that as a political thinker 
he was, in his prime, perhaps twenty years 
ahead of his generation. They called him - 
an agitator and a demagoguc fifteen years 
ago, and to-day you may hear almost any 
respectable citizen of Texas say: “Well, 
I opposed Hogg and the railroad com- 
mission law in 1890, but to-day I see that 
Hogg was right, and the commission law 
one of the best things that ever happened 
to Texas.” 

When Hogg became a candidate for 
governor in 1890 he had already been 
attorney-general for four years. He had 
found on the statute books laws regulat- 
ing railways which were not enforced. He 
set to work to prosecute for violations of 
these as of other laws. He learned several 
things: first, that it would take all his 
time, and more, to prosecute for all the — 
infringements of the laws by railway cor- 
porations alone, and there were a few 
other people in Texas who broke the laws 
and needed his occasional attention; sec- 
ond, that with their salaried lawyers and 
practically limitless resources the corpora- 
tions could protract litigation endlessly, 
obstruct the courts with thousands of con- 
tested cases, and wear out both the prose- 
cution and the injured interests at stake; 
and third, that many of the laws he was 
supposed to enforce were inadequate be- 
cause they contained no penalty, or none 
to terrify a wealthy corporation, to whom 
fines were immaterial. 

He was in the position of a_ school 
teacher who finds his school demoralized 
by the presence of overgrown bullies, too 
big for switching, who oppress the de- 
fenscless, defy authority, and prevent by 
their insolence and the necessity of con- 
stant warfare against them the main- 
tenance of discipline among the rest. 

What Texas needed was a truant school 
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for her railroads, and she got it. James 
Stephen Hogg saw to it that the Railroad 
Commission established in Texas in 1891 
was an effective truant school for the 
transportation corporations of that state. 

When the question of governmental 
regulation of vast corporate interests is 
discussed, there are always some to say: 


“Ah, well, what’s the use of trying to do. 


anything along that line? Can’t the rail- 
_roads buy your commissioners off? With 
all their money, they can own the commis- 
sion as they own the legislature, and three 
men will come cheaper than fifty or a hun- 
dred and fifty.” And people have asked: 
“Now, don’t you find that the railroads 
can handle the commission and get what 
they want—for a price, of course?” 
I wondered myself about that in the be- 
ginning of this inquiry. Texans with 
whom I talked seemed pretty confident 


that the commission was straight; it’ 


might make mistakes of -judgment, being 
made of ordinary clay ; but no one seemed 
to think there was any “graft” in that de- 
partment of public service—“The com- 
mission is all right if it can be kept out of 
polities,” was the general sentiment. 

But it was important to know if the 
railroads really did own the commission, 
for, if so, the best laws would soon be 
worthless. It happened that the first men 
I questioned about the effects of the com- 
mission’s rule were railroad men. The re- 
plies received were various, but one char- 
acteristic colored them all—a tone of re- 
sentful submission, so ludicrously like that 
of a well-thrashed schoolboy speaking of 
a stern schoolmaster that I almost looked 
for blackboards and desks to appear in 
the background. You’yve heard a boy 
boasting of the strength of the school- 
master’s arm, and proudly showing the 
marks on his bare calves? 

It was the law, they said, and as long 
as it was the law they would obey—and 
individually they esteemed the commis- 
sioners—but they had sore grievances, 
and suffered many things at the hands of 
the greedy shipper and the disciplinary 
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commission ; and mostly they did not make 
expenses on their Texas business— 

“Yet you keep out of bankruptcy?” 

Because their parent systems supported 
them, they explained. And it was plain 
that there were times when the authority 
of the parent system and that of the com- 
mission schoolmaster conflicted. But there 
was no evidence of a relaxation of control 
on either hand. Nor do I believe that the 
railroads “own” the commission, of which 
their representatives speak with such a 
curious mixture of resentment and respect. 
It was too much like the mingled awe and 
rebelliousness with which the Young Bar- 
barians of Ian Maclaren’s delightful 
schoolboy book regarded their master 
“Bull-dog,” of painful memory. 

This is probably due in great part to 
the character of the man whom Governor 
Hogg chose to be master of his truant 
school. Look at a picture of Judge Rea- 
gan, first chairman of the commission: 
“Bull-dog” would be a good nickname for 
him. Yet even the railroads have not a 
word against him; a man of absolute fair- 
ness, they say, just, upright, fearless. It 
is often said that “every man has his 
price,” and some men seem to value them- 
selves rather low. The people of Texas 
believed that the man selected by Governor 
Hogg held his personal honor somewhat 
above the aggregate capitalization of all 
the transportation interests in the country 
—watered stocks and fraudulent bonds 
included—which seemed to them a reason- 
able “margin of safety.” Reagan re- 
signed his seat as United States senator to 
take the less honorable, less conspicuous 
and more arduous task of holding in check 
the combinations of capital that were 
threatening to dominate the state. Under 
his guidance the “truant school” carried 
on the work of reform begun by Hogg 
when attorney-general. 

Before he became governor, Hogg had 
enforced laws that required railroads to 
maintain roadbeds and run trains regu- 
larly; laws prohibiting pools; laws re- 
quiring corporations doing business in 
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Texas to maintain general offices in the 
state. In one notable case he had placed 
a road in the hands of a receiver because 
it had been loaded with fraudulent indebt- 
edness and was in a condition of ruinous 
neglect and inefficiency. This, he claimed, 
with pride, was the first case in the history 
of this country where a receiver had been 
appointed at the instance of a state to ad- 
just the affairs of a mismanaged railroad. 
Those familiar with the abuses which 
grew out of federal receiverships appoint- 
ed at the suit of interested stockholders 
can see cause for the attorney-general’s 
pride. Texans still remember some fed- 
eral receivers whose “reputations” were 
hopelessly injured by disclosures in the 
court room. In 1893 there were 3,357 
miles of Texas railway in the hands of 
receivers; to-day there are but ninety- 
two. 

But we are going too fast. To go back 
to the work done by the attorney-general : 
his vindications of the law served as a 
blazed trail to the commission in cutting 
their way through the tangle of ‘con- 
flicting interests and _ long-established 
“grafts.”” When he became governor he 
urged the legislature to create a commis- 
sion with full mandatory regulative pow- 
ers, and it did so. 

At the first regular session of the 
twenty-third legislature a law was passed, 
approved April 3, 1891, providing for 
the establishment of a railroad commis- 
sion, to be composed of three citizens ap- 
pointed by the governor, with power to 
regulate the railroads of the state, and to 
enforce all the laws of the state pertain- 
ing to railroads. 

This body was given power and was 
required to adopt all necessary rates; to 
correct abuses; to prevent extortion and 
unjust discrimination ; to adopt classifica- 
tions uniform throughout the state, but to 
fix different rates, where necessary, for 
different lines ; to fix joint rates. 

It was also to be a tribunal to hear com- 
plaints from any interested parties, and to 
call witnesses, take depositions, administer 
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oaths, and punish for contempt. It had 
power to examine the books of all trans- 
portation companies, including express 
companies (which were also placed under 
its jurisdiction, though street railways 
were not), to ascertain the cost of all rail- 
ways in the state, and to prescribe a sys- 
tem of bookkeeping, with annual statis- 
tical reports. 

Power to insist upon the maintenance of 
tracks, depots and safety devices, upon 
the running of trains on time, and upon 
the furnishing of empty cars when re- 
quired, was also given. 

No rate can be made without an open 
hearing, in which the railroads, their law- 
yers, and any person who wishes may 
appear and show evidence to prove what 
the result of any change may be. But the 
rate, once made, goes into effect in twenty 
days, and may only be set aside upon suit 
of the railroad company or other party 
dissatisfied, proving in a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction in Travis County that 
the rates complained of are unreasonable 
and unjust. 

Schedules of all rates made are sent to 
each railroad, and must be printed in type 
not less than pica and posted in a con- 
spicuous place at each depot. 

“Extortion” and “unjust discrimina- 
tion” are defined by the same statute and 
forbidden, under heavy fines. 

All violations of the laws by railroads 
must be reported to the attorney-general 
for prosecution. 

It will be seen that the power to make 
rates was only one of the commission’s 
functions, and, as we shall see later, others 
scarcely less important were added by 
subsequent legislatures. It was required 
also to make annual reports to the gov- 
ernor, and from these many valuable les- 
sons may be learned. To the student of 
economics perhaps no‘ part of its work is 
more important than the statistical tables 
and the valuations of railway properties; 
but these—if you will pardon me—we 
shall not consider at all, partly because I 
believe very few people, not economists or 
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engineers, read statistics intelligently ; 
partly because I find them dry myself, and 
I imagine you may, too, and partly be- 
cause I have found that no falsehood is so 
gross that it can not be proved true by a 
clever—or an ignorant—use of statistics. 
For instance, we have recently had writers 
in different periodicals proving by the use 
of the same statistics that European rates 
are lower and higher than: American! 
Figures are as dangerous as firearms in 
unskilled or unscrupulous hands. 

So, if you really crave averages, per- 
centages, ton-mile rates and information 
as to the amount and value of permanent 
improvements in railroad property in 
Texas in the last fifteen years, I can only 
refer you to the commission’s reports. It 
is no part of my purpose to pander to a 
morbid taste for statistics. 

But when we come to consider how the 
commission set about its task of making 
rates, we find ourselves involved in a ques- 
tions of economics, after all. 

Judge Reagan believed, with all the 
tenacity of his great nature, that the only 
right rule in rate-making was to charge 
so much per ton per mile, with a terminal 
charge for handling; in effect, to base 
each charge upon the cost of the service 
rendered. He was, however, too wise a 
man to attempt to revolutionize the basis 
on which rates had up to that time been 
made by a sweeping application of this 
rule. For traffic managers, making rates 
by rule-of-thumb, as it were, had ignored 


cost of service, and based their rates - 


rather on the value of the service to the 
shipper than on its cost to the railroad, 
“charging,” as they were accustomed to 
phrase it, “what the traffic -would bear,” 
with results that seemed, to the public and 
to the political economist, rankly unjust, 


discriminating sorely against the small - 


dealer and the local traffic. 

So Judge Reagan and his fellow com- 
missioners made slow and cautious experi- 
ments at first, and before they had been at 
it a year admitted frankly that “rate- 
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making was not one of the exact sciences” 
—hbut still endeavored for a good many 
years to reduce rates to a mileage basis. 
This, however, has not been accomplished, 
and nowadays the writers on “economics” 
having gone a little deeper into the eco- 
nomical aspect of the case, and being less 
concerned, perhaps, with its political side 
than the writers on “political economy” 
of twenty-five years ago, are telling us 
that the traffic managers are right and the 
theorists and politicians wrong in their 
choice of the principle on which transpor- 
tation rates should be based. 

Their reasons are, briefly: A railroad 
represents a large amount of time, money 
and skill permanently invested. The cost 
of moving each load is a very insignificant 
fraction compared with the fixed charges 
which must be paid whether that load is 
moved or not. So the road can afford to 
take traffic at very low rates, rather than 
not take it; it is hard to find out just how 
much it does cost to move any given load, 
but as long as the aggregate of gross 
earnings covers cost of service, with (nor- 
mally) a fair profit on capital invested, 
the traffic may, without unfairness, be 
classified according to value of service, 
and the rates adjusted on these classes by 
“charging what the traffic will bear.” 

For any one can see that coal and crude 
iron ore and clay will not bear the same 
rates as crockery or steel; nor lime and 
sand as quinine and alcohol; nor raw cot- 
ton as calico; nor lumber as glass. Value, 
and fragility, and other considerations, 


_ must determine these groupings. 


Nor are all local discriminations un- 


“just. It is fair that the roads should give 


lower rates to New York or New Orleans, 
where cars may be filled going and com- 
ing, than to Waycross or Tupelo, where 
the cars that carry melons or cotton to 
port may have to return empty. 

It is fair, too, to allow the railways to 
lower their rates between New Orleans and 
St. Louis, or the bulk of the traffic will 
choose the cheaper river route. And if 
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water competition may be met without in- 
justice, so may rail. Dallas, therefore, 


may not feel aggrieved if St. Louis gets. 


lower rates because of the steamboats on 
‘the Mississippi, nor San Angelo, with her 
one railroad, if Dallas gets lower rates be- 
cause of her eight competing lines. Prob- 
ably San Angelo’s rates would be higher 
if the road were obliged to renounce its 
share of the Dallas traffic, which, as long 
as it pays a bare margin above actual cost 
of moving, helps to pay fixed charges. 

“The commission: found in existence,” 
says their first report, “a system of 
freight rates adopted by the railroad com- 
panies composed in part of mileage rates 
for short distances, and for longer dis- 
tances of ‘blanket’? or ‘common point’ 
rates ; and also found the rates within the 
state much higher per mile than corre- 
sponding rates from other states.” 

To equalize these inequalities and not 
endanger commercial stability, the com- 
mission had to make, as we have said, cau- 
tious changes. On the ground that many 
of the roads were carrying freight at less 
than the published rates, it lowered a num- 
ber of rates, but kept the rates, as a rule, 
higher than the interstate rates, and 
higher than rates in other states. For they 
knew that justice to the roads required 
higher rates in a sparsely settled country. 
But many of these reductions were made 
at the request of the roads themselves, and 
their object was “to stimulate production 
within the state, to increase manufac- 
tories, to induce larger investments of 
capital, give more employment and wages 
to labor, to increase the traffic of the rail- 
roads and their revenue.” 

The purpose of the commission’s 
changes was, frankly, such local protec- 
tion as was consistent wit. fair returns to 
the trans::ortation compa.ties. These had 
figured their profits from local and from 
long-distance traffic on widely different 
bases: the first on the basis of high rates 
and small volume of traffic and a large 
percentage of profit; the second on the 
basis of low rates, large volume of traffic, 
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small percentage of profit, but more net 
earnings, under the “law of increasing re- 
turns,” which, economists tell us, causes a 
lowering of rates to result in an increase 
of profits greater than the increase in 
business. In other words, because the 
Texas business was less profitable than 
interstate, the railroads cultivated the Jat- 
ter and rather discouraged the former, 
widening the difference still further by 
this policy of protection to already estab- 
lished industries in the North and Middle 
West. “To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath”? is the first 
principle of modern business. It was good 
business policy, no doubt, from the rail- 
road’s point of view. But the Railroad 
Commission saw no good reason why 
Texas should be supplied with flour, meal 
and salt from Kansas and Missouri when 
she could produce salt and corn and wheat 
and prepare them within her borders; nor 
why cottonseed should be shipped out of 
the state to be made into oil and cake; nor 
why the lumber and lin - and clay of 
Texas should not build Texas homes. It 
would be better for the producers in the 
state, and no worse for the consumers, if 
Texas products were put more nearly on 
an equality with those produced beyond 
her borders; and in the end the railroads, 
too, would profit by the stimulus to in- 
numerable small industries along their 
lines. 

So they reduced rates on grain, cotton, 
lime, lumber, live stock, and a few more 
products of large bulk and tonnage. 

Says their first report (1892): “The 
reduction of freight rates on these com- 
modities caused the construction 
of flouring mills and elevators, and the 
manufacture of flour to an increased ex- 
tent in this state, and saved the expense to 
that extent of the transportation of our 
wheat tu Missouri and Kansas to be made 
into flour and shipped back to us, and 
saved to our people the bran and shorts 
resulting from such shipments. It by 
these means caused an increase in the 
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price of wheat, to the profit of the farm- 
ers, and a reduction in the cost of flour, 
to the profit of consumers. It caused the 
construction of cottonseed-oil mills, and 
increased the value and use of cottonseed 
and its products. It caused a large in- 
crease in the manufacture of salt, and 
enabled the makers to market their salt in 
all parts of the state, whereas, under the 
rates theretofore established by the rail- 
road companies, our salt makers could 
only supply a very limited part of the 
territory of the state, because salt was 
shipped from Kansas and Michigan to a 
large part of the state at lower rates than 
from the salt manufactories of Texas to 
the same points. It enabled the farmers of 
Texas to market their surplus of corn in 
the state, while before the commission 
rates were adopted the railroads brought 
corn from Kansas and Missouri to a great 
part of the state of Texas at less cost 
than from one point to another in Texas. 
It stimulated the manufacture of the 
products of iron, of pottery, of lime, ce- 
ment, and other things, much to the bene- 
fit of the people of Texas. And on the 
cost of the shipment of the single article 
of cotton it saved to the people of the 
state more than one million dollars in one 
season, and still left the rates on cotton as 
reduced by the commission from 50 to 75 
per cent. higher than in any other state.” 

But, cautious as these reductions were, 
the bare idea of state interference alarmed 
the railroads, and still more the capitalists 
in New York and in Europe who held the 
bonds issued by these roads. To them a 
reduction of rates meant a reduction of 
dividends; and as they had no notion of 
finding justice in a Texas court, they ig- 
nored the right given them in article 4565 
of the railroad commission law of bring- 
ing suit in a state court, and instead ap- 
plied to a federal judge to enjoin the com- 
mission from enforcing its rates, on the 
grounds of the unconstitutionality of the 
law which gave the commission power to 
make rates, and the unreasonableness of 
the rates actually made. The commission 
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was enjoined from enforcing its rates 
against five of the principal roads in the 
state, which, of course, made them prac- 
tically non-effective, since in fairness the 
other roads must be relieved from obedi- 
ence to the lower rates if they asked it— 
as they did. 

To insure a speedy decision on the con- 
stitutionality of the law in question, the 
commission waived the second question of 
the reasonableness of the rates, and the 
case went before the Supreme Court of 
the United States on appeal. After nearly 
two years of litigation this court decided 
that the state had the power to make rates 
through a commission appointed for that 
purpose. So the railroad commission of 
Texas, which for many months had only 
been able to gather statistics and data, 
resumed its task of fixing rates that should 
be as fair as possible to all parties con- 
cerned—a task in which it has not again 
been interrupted by any outside interfer- 
ence. 

Two good results, besides the settle- 
ment, once for all, of the legality of com- 
mission-made rates, may be seen to have 
come from this litigation. The first was 
that the people of Texas had a chance to 
see, by contrasting the conditions of the 
eleven months of commission regulation 
with the fifteen months when their rates 
were suspended, the advantages of the 
commission idea, It was an instructive ob- 
ject lesson: rates were increased anywhere 
from 20 to 150 per cent. on some ar- 
ticles, on others they were lowered far be- 
low those these same railroads had en- 
joined—and Texas manufacturing and 
shipping interests were correspondingly 
depressed. Moreover, it was found that 
the railroads as a whole had suffered no 
loss of revenue in the eleven months of 
lowered rates; for the increase of traffic 
had made up for the reductions. The 
subsequent twelve years have only con- 
firmed these lessons: the reductions made 
by the commission have usually resulted 
as fortunately from the railroad stand- 
point as from that of the shipper, because 
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the commission has made no changes with- 
out a full and open hearing, in which the 
railroads were free to show just what ef- 
fects the proposed changes might have: 
and many reductions have been made at 
the request of the railroads themselves to 
meet competitive conditions or to stimu- 
late traffic. 

The second and even more important 
lesson the people of Texas learned from 
the federal injunction of their commis- 
sion rates was, that it was useless to hope 
for reasonable rates as long as railroad 
corporations were allowed to issue stocks 
and bonds at will, without regard to the 
value of their property. For they could 
always demand rates sufficiently high to 
produce some interest on this fictitious 
capital; and the federal courts would en- 
force such demands on the plea that to 
deprive capital of any returns on invest- 
ment would amount to confiscation of 
property. It was plain, then, that the 
fraudulent issue of stocks and bonds must 
be stopped. 

It was already forbidden by the Texas 
constitution, which expressly provided 
that “No corporation shall issue stocks or 
bonds except for money paid, labor done, 
or property actually received; and all fic- 
titious increase of stock and indebtedness 
shall be void.” It is safe to say that no 
state has a legal capitalization basis more 
strict than that. 

But the penalty for the violation of this 
law was far too weak: it merely made the 
officers of the corporation personally lia- 
ble for the full par value of any illegal 
stock or indebtedness. This did not pre- 
vent the watering of stocks; it merely 
served to protect the investor. But people 
began to see that the investor was not the 
only person to be protected. When, 
finally, they realized that they were pay- 
ing, in exorbitant freight rates, interest 
on stocks and bonds of railway corpora- 
tions that aggregated four hundred and 
sixty-five millions of dollars, representing 
only nine thousand miles of railway, and 
rendered for taxation at about one-sev- 
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that it was time to stop allowing such ex- 
pensive fictions. 

In the second campaign that Hogg 
made for governor, an effective stock-and- 
bond law was his principal issue; and the 
message which he sent to the twenty-third 
legislature on January 12, 1893, treats 
this most important question in a masterly 
manner. 

That legislature passed a law which, 
though it made no attempt to “squeeze the 
water” out of the stocks and bonds al- 
ready in existence, effectually prevented 
the issuance in the future of any which 
did not represent actual value. 

For this law provides that no bonds or 
other indebtedness shall be issued over 
and above the reasonable value of the 
property on which it is issued. It pro- 
vides also that the railroad commission 
shall value each railroad in the state, in- 
cluding all its franchises, appurtenances 
and property; and after giving the rail- 
road an opportunity to protest against its 
valuation if too low or too high, shall file 
its report with the secretary of state, 
where it shall remain as a public record, 
as a limitation for the issuance of in- 
debtedness. It goes on to prescribe how 
stocks and bonds shall be issued, approved 
by the commission and registered by the 
secretary of state. And to declare not 
only that bonds issued without these for- 
malities shall be void but that any road 
issuing bonds or stock not in accordance 
with this law shall forfeit its charter. 

Under this admirable law an expert 
engineer has valued the Texas railroad 
property from time to time, and in ac- 
cordance with his figures new bonds are 
issued as old issues are retired; and when 
railroad properties are sold at judicial 
sales, the reorganization of the property 
is made on a basis of actual value, while 
stock for new roads, and additional stocks 
or bonds for the purpose of improving the 
property already in existence are issued 
also strictly in accordance with the com- 
mission’s valuation. This valuation is on 
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a basis of what the road could be repro- 


duced for at the time of valuation; and 


may not coincide with the actual cost of 
building it, as the prices of labor and 
matcrials vary from time to time ; but it is 
a pretty fair approximation, for these 
varying items tend to balance each other. 
Then the commission’s estimate is a liberal 
one, for it is an estimate of value, not of 
cost, although in arriving at this valua- 
tion the actual cost to the company may 
be considered and the valuation raised to 
cover it if it be found that, through no 
fault of theirs, the cost to the company 
may have excceded the commission’s valua- 
tion. 

But this valuation is inclusive of all the 
company’s property, acquired for strictly 
railroad purposes, estimated on-a physical 
basis, regardless of whether it has been 
given or bought. It is seldom a railroad 
has had to buy land or right of way in 
Texas, for, at least until quite recently, 
cities, counties, individuals, and the state, 
encouraged railroad building by liberal 
donations. There are whole counties in 
western Texas, surveyed 
blocks of school and railroad. lands (the 
latter an area, in all, equal to the eight 
states of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland—thirty- 
eight million nine hundred thousand eight 
hundred acres). 

Rights of way, depot grounds and 
street franchises are estimated at the 
value of adjoining property, which brings 
up the basis of capitalization handsomely, 
while these items may have cost the com- 
pany nothing. This, however, is as it 
should be; the aim of the commission is 
to encourage legitimate enterprise, and 
allow a fair margin to cover risk of fail- 
ure. 

When a new road, or an addition to an 
old one, is projected, application for per- 
mission to issue stocks or bonds must be 
made to the commission. This application 
must be accompanied by certified copies of 
the lists of subscribers, their shares, and 


in alternate _ 
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the amounts paid up. In no case may the 
aggregate of the stock exceed the value 
of the property, and there can be no in- 
crease in the stock till existing shares are 
paid up. 

The application to issue bonds must be 
accompanied, among other things, by a 
map and profiles of the proposed road, 


_and copies of the contract with the con- 


struction company, plans and specifica- 
tions for all grading, filling, building and 
other construction, with detailed estimate 
of cost. 

If the commission gives permission to 
issue bonds, its engineer then makes a 
careful personal examination and estimate, 
according to the maps and data furnished, 
and according to a system of prices it has 
adopted for the various items of construc- 
tion, based on the average market—con- 
tract—prices for such items in that sec- 
tion of the state where the road is to run. 
Sometimes the road may be built at less 


expense than the commission’s estimate ; 


so much gain for the company. But if it 
should be found impossible, through a rise 
in prices or other unpreventable change 
of conditions, to construct the road at the 
commission’s figures, an allowance is made 
to cover this increased cost. 

It will thus be seen that the commission 
does not discourage legitimate railroad 
construction, as has been so often stated. 
It does endeavor to discourage the purely 
speculative building of railroads which 
are not needed and are not likely to pay 
their expenses. It also discourages the 
building of roads on borrowed money 
alone: the literal making of money by the 
issuance of stocks that represent abso- 
lutely not one cent, and the accumulation 
of large fortunes earned by neither labor 
nor capital, 

Yet the promoters of Texas roads, even 
now, make plenty of profit on their invest- 
ments. They generally sell them at a lib- 
eral advance on their original cost to the 
great systems that are-trying to get their 
share of the traffic of the rapidly-develop- 
ing state. This fact disproves the state- 
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ment these systemis so often make in pub- 
lic—that Texas railway securities are de- 
preciating, ‘ave become worthless, can 
not be sold. Nobody will believe that the 
great railway systems are habitually buy- 
ing worthless securities at exorbitant 
prices! and carefully locking them up! 
Yet that statement was made ‘before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate by the attorney of one of the prin- 
cipal systems. 

On this precise but liberal valuation, 
then, the bonds mortgaging the property 
can only be issued; and not one is valid 
till registered with the Secretary of State, 
as “approved by the Railroad Commis- 
sion.” No other state, not even Massa- 
chusetts, so often quoted as having “the 
most effective laws” to prevent stock- 
watering, has such strict limitation on 
the issuance of stock and bonds as« this, 
or a system of valuation which gives such 
an accurate basis of estimating the 
capitalization which should equitably be 
allowed. 

The last (fourteenth) report of the 
Railroad Commission shows (pages thirty 
and thirty-one) some tables which give 
comparative averages for the eleven years 
from 1894 to 1905 of the miles of railway 
in the state and the outstanding stocks 
and bonds. From these we see that, while 
there has been an increase in that time of 
railroad mileage of more than twenty-five 
hundred miles, the indebtedness against 
the roads has decreased by nine thousand 
dollars a mile—with the result that Texas 
railroad securities are becoming safer and 
more valuable year by year. The average 
indebtedness per mile last year was less 
than thirty-two thousand dollars—while 
the average for the United States in gen- 
eral was estimated in 1904 at something 
over sixty-four thousand dollars. The ad- 
vantage of such a low indebtedness. is as 
great to “Jones,” who “pays the freight,” 
as to Smith, who invests his funds in rail- 
way stocks and bonds. 

As I have intimated, the attitude of the 
railways toward-the commission is not al- 
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together affectionate; but it is respectful ; 
and, to do them justice, they are realizing 
more and more that the commission is*dis- 
posed to deal fairly with them, and to hear 
their complaints against the shippers, as 
well as the shippers’ against them. Re- 
cently they asked for a penalty against 
underbilling and underweighing. The 
commission allowed them to exact an ad- 
ditional charge of ten per cent. from 
shippers guilty of these dishonest prac- 
tices. 

Rebates have been effectually prevented 
by the section of the law which levies a 
heavy fine upon the railroad that gives 
one, but does not punish the shipper who 
receives it. This leaves the shipper free to 
testify; no railroad is so foolish as to put 
itself forever at the mercy of a shipper 
by breaking the law once. Thus the law, 
while apparently severe, is a real protec- 
tion to the railroads. 

They realize this, and realize, too, that 
the commission-made rates have all the 
beneficial effects of a legalized “pool,” at 
no expense to the roads, and with an as- 
sured stability no voluntary pool ever had. 
Each road is guaranteed its own legiti- 
mate traffic; cut-rate competition does not 
exist, but the competition of better serv- 
ice, better time, politeness and an oblig- 
ing disposition still gives advantages to 
those roads that deserve them. Since cour- 
tesy and superior accommodations are the 
only legal means of increasing their share 
of the traffic, we find the agents of the 
railroads vying with each other in good 
manners and fair treatment. To one who 
has experienced the arrogant behavior of 
freight agents in some other states, this 
result alone would seem worth all the com- 
mission has cost the state. In Texas no 
road, for example, refuses to switch cars 
arriving over a rival track. One order 
from the commission, several years ago, 
settled that little matter. They have a 
commission in Louisiana, but it does not 
prevent roads from refusing to do switch- 
ing service for their rivals. 

There are shippers who are discontent- 
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ed, as there are roads that are aggrieved; 
but on the whole the sentiment of the ship- 
pers is perhaps well expressed, if with 
some exaggeration, by one prominent 
grain dealer, who believes that “there has 
been no law passed by the Legislature in 
any state that confers as much benefit on 
the whole people as does this law—with 
the stock and bond law * * * which 
costs the state only about thirty thousand 
dollars per annum to administer.” He 
claims that “rates have been reduced, serv- 
ice increased and railroad property ad- 
vanced in value, while tariffs are so sim- 
ple and stable that almost any shipper can 
tell in a minute what the rates are to any 
point within the state, on any commodity 
or class of merchandise he may be han- 
dling.” 

Another shipper, who frankly admits 
that he fought the commission law “with,” 
he says, “all the intelligence I had,” for 
fear it would retard railroad building, 
calls attention to the great increase in 
mileage in the last five years; to the fact 
that in the fourteen years of commission 
rule there have been but two or three small 
roads placed in receivers’ hands; and that 
revenues have increased while rates have 
been reduced, because there is now no leak- 
age from rebates. Under our “commis- 
sion tariff,” he says, “the smallest shipper 
and the smallest manufacturer are able to 
obtain the same rates as the largest ship- 
per and the largest manufacturer. There- 
fore, the commercial and manufacturing 
institutions of Texas are in the hands of 
a great number of small dealers and small 
manufacturers, instead of in the hands of 
a few.” 

I have not discussed many points which 
might well be brought out. The cotton- 
compress question: how the commission 
prevented railroads from building up one 
compress (in which their officials, perhaps, 
had a financial interest) at the expense of 
another; the emergency rates, which were 
so effective in bringing the railroads to 
listen to reason on the subject of interstate 
rates; the Galveston-Houston cotton dif- 
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ferential—a long controversy not yet end- 
ed; the lumber rates; the truck rates; the 
express companies and their exclusive con- 
tracts with the railroads. 

Only one other thought have I space to 
mention. It seems to be the general ver- 
dict of those with whom I have talked, 
with few exceptions, that “the commission 
is a good thing, if it can be kept out of 
politics.” This qualifying phrase is added, 
it appears, through a fear, I do not know 
how well grounded, that the present candi- 
dacy of one—the most recently elected 
—member of the commission for the gov- 
ernorship of the state may lead him into 
action prejudicial to certain interests. 
With four years yet to serve, this com- 
missioner has chosen to run for Governor, 
a two years’ term at the same salary. 
(The commissioners’ terms are for six 
years, and they may succeed themselves 
indefinitely.) It is a little hard to see why 
this gentleman has gone into politics; his 
own explanation is that he finds the rail- 
roads already deep in politics, and believes 
that as Governor he will be better able to 
accomplish certain reforms he seems to 
have in view than as one member of a 
threefold commission. It is a pity, for it 
subjects each utterance and action of the 
junior commissioner to the criticism that 
“it is a bid for votes.” 

I recall in this connection that one of 
the features Governor Hogg most strong- 
ly urged the Legislature to incorporate in 
the statute was a clause making each com- 
missioner ineligible to any other office for 
two years after his term expired. 

For some reason this wise provision was 
omitted. Any Legislature that is con- 
sidering the question of modeling its com- 
mission laws on those of Texas might well 
learn from the-mistakes of the Lone Star 
lawmakers, as well as from their more 
fortunate actions, and put in this clause, 
unluckily left out. It can do no harm, 
and may save an earnest and enthusiastic 
patriot (ambitious to serve his country in 
haste) from painful criticism and sus- 
picion. 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 
CHAPTER XIII 


A DAY OF GRACE 


salt from the western ocean as I 

walked down the steps into the semi- 
darkness of Pine Street. But it was power- 
less to cool the hot blood that surged into 
my cheeks in the tumult of emotion that 
followed my dismissal by Luella Knapp. 
My spirit was bleeding from every stab 
that this girl had dealt me. How could I 
go through with my work? How could I 
bear to overwhelm her with the sorrow and 
disgrace that must crush on her if I 
proved to the world the awful facts that 
were burned on my brain? 

I was called out of my distractions with 
a sudden start. I had proceeded not 
twenty feet when I saw two dark forms 
across the street. They had, it struck me, 
been waiting for my appearance, for one 
ran to join the other and both hastened 
toward the corner, as though to be ready 
to meet me. 

I could not retreat to the house of the 
Wolf that loomed forbiddingly behind me. 
There was nothing to do but to go for- 
ward and trust to my good fortune, and I 
shifted my revolver to the side-pocket of 
my overcoat as I stepped briskly to the 
corner. Then I stopped under the lamp- 
post to reconnoiter. 

The two men who had roused my appre- 
hensions did not offer to cross the street, 
but slackened their pace and strolled slow- 
ly along on the other side. I noted that it 
seemed a long way between street-lamps 
thereabouts. 


Ts wind blew strong and moist and. 


To the south the cross-street stretched 
to Market with an unbroken array of 
lights, and as my unwary watchers had 
disappeared in the darkness, I hastened 
down the incline with so little regard for 
dignity that I found myself running for 
a Sutter Street car—and caught it, too. 
As I swung on to the platform I looked 
back ; but I saw no sign of skulking fig- 
ures before the car swept past the corner 
and blotted the street from sight. 

The incident gave me a distaste for the 
idea of going back to Henry Wilton’s 
room at this time of the night. So as 
Montgomery Street was reached I stepped 
into the Lick House, where I felt reason- 
ably sure that I might get at least one 
night’s sleep, free from the haunting fear 
of the assassin. 

But, once more safe, the charms of 
Luella Knapp again claimed the major 
part of my thoughts, and when I went to 
sleep it was with her scornful words ring- 
ing in my ears. 

In the fresh morning air I felt that I 
might have been unduly suspicious and 
had fled from harmless citizens; and I 


-was ashamed that I had lacked courage to 


return to Henry’s room as I made my way 
thither for a change of clothes. I thought 
better of my decision, however, as I 
stepped within the gloomy walls of the 
house of mystery, and my footfalls echoed 
through the chilling silence of the halls. 
And T lost all regret over my night’s lack 
of courage when I reached my door. It 
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was swung an inch ajar, and as I ap- 
proached I thought I saw it move. 

“I’m certain I locked it,” was my in- 
ward comment. 

I stopped short and hunted my revolver 
from my overcoat pocket. 

“Who's there?” I demanded. 

No reply. 

I gave a knock on the door at long 
reach. 

There was no sound, and I gave it a 
push that sent it open. As no develop- 
ments followed this move, I  peeped 
through the door in cautious investiga- 
tion. The room was quite empty, and I 
walked in. 

The sight that met my eyes was aston- 
ishing. Clothes, books, papers, were scat- 
tered over the floor and bed and chairs. 
The carpet had been partly ripped up, the 
mattress torn apart, the closet cleared out, 
and every corner of the room had been 
ransacked. 

It was clear to my eyes that this was no 
ordinary case of robbery. The search, it 
was evident, was not for money and jew- 
elry alone, and bulkier property had been 
despised. The men who had torn the place 
to pieces must, I surmised, have been after 
papers of some kind. 

I came at once to the conclusion that I 
had been favored by a visit from my 
friends, the enemy. 

I knew well that they had found noth- 
ing among the clothing or papers that 
Henry had left behind. I had searched 
through these myself, and the sole docu- 
ment that could bear on the mystery was 
at that moment fast in my inside pocket. 

As I was engaged in putting the room 
to rights, the door swung back, and I 
jumped to my fect to face a man who 
stood on the threshold. 

“Hello! he cried. 
again?” 

It was Dicky Nahl, and he paused with 
a smile on his face. 

“Ah, Dicky!” I said with an effort to 
keep out of my face and voice the suspi- 


“House-cleaning 
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cions I had gained from the incidents of 
the visit to the Borton place. “Entirely 
unpremeditated, I assure you.” 

“Well, you’re making a thorough job 
of it,” he said with a laugh. 

“Fact is,” said I ruefully, “I’ve been 
entertaining angels—of the black kind— 
unawares. I was from home last night, 
and I find that somebody has made free 
with my property while I was away.” 

“Whew!” whistled Dicky. “Guess they 
were after you.” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised,” I replied 
dryly, picking up an armful of books. 
“I’d expect them to be looking for me in 
the book-shelf, or inside the mattress- 
cover, or under the carpet.” 

Dicky laughed joyously. 

“Well, they did rather turn things up- 
side down,” he chuckled. “Did they get 
anything?” 

“Not that I can find out,” I replied. 
“Nothing of value, anyhow.” 

“Not any papers, or anything of that 
sort?” asked Dicky anxiously. 

“Dicky, my boy,” said I; “there are 
two kinds of fools. The other is the man 
who writes his business on a sheet of paper 
and forgets to burn it.” 

Dicky grinned merrily. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said suddenly, 
“how about the scads—spondulicks—you 
know? Yesterday was pay-day, but you 
didn’t show up.” 

I don’t know whether my jaw dropped 
or not. My spirits certainly did. 

“By Jove, Dicky! I exclaimed, catch- 
ing my breath. “It slipped my mind, 
clean. I haven’t got at our—ahem—bank- 
er, either.” 

I saw now what that mysterious money 
was for—or a. part of it, at all events. 
What I did not see was how I was to get 
it, and how to pay it to my men. 

“That’s rough,” said Dicky sympathet- 
ically. “I’m dead broke.” 

It would appear then that Dicky looked 
to me for pay, whether or not he felt 
bound to me in service. 
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‘“There’s one thing I’d like explained 
before a settlement,” said I grimly, as I 
straightened out the carpet; “and that is 
the little performance for my benefit the 
other night.” 

Dicky cocked his head on one side, and 
gave me an uneasy glance. 

“Explanation ?” he said in affected sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,” said I sternly. “It looked like a 
plant. I was within one of getting a knife 
in me.” 

“What became of you?” inquired 
Dicky. “We looked around for you for 
an hour, and were afraid you had been 
carried off.” 

“That’s all right, Dicky,” I said. “I 
know how I got out. What I want to know 
is how I got in—taken in.” 

“I don’t know,” said Dicky anxiously. 
_ “I was regularly fooled, myself. I 

thought they were fishermen, all right 
enough, and I never thought that Terrill 
had the nerve to come in there. I was 
fooled by his disguise, and he gave the 
word, and I thought sure that Richmond 
had sent him.” Dicky had dropped all 
banter, and was speaking with the tone of 
sincerity. 

“Well, it’s all right now, but I don’t 
want any more slips of that sort. Who 
was hurt?” 

“Trent got a bad cut in the side. One 
of the Terrill gang was shot. I heard it 

-was only through the arm or leg, I forget 
which.” 

I was consumed with the desire to ask 
_what had become of Borton’s, but I sus- 

pected that I was supposed to know, and 
prudently kept the question to myself. 

“Well, come along,” said I. “The room 
will do well enough now. Oh, here’s a ten, 
and I’Il let you know as soon as I get the 
rest. Where can I find you?” 


“At the old place,” said Dicky; “three. 


twenty-six.” 
“Clay?” I asked in desperation. 
““No—Gcary. What’s the matter with 
you?” 
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“Oh, to be sure. Geary Street, of 
course. Well, let me know if anything 
turns up. Keep a close watch on things.” 

Dicky looked at me in some apparent 
perplexity as I walked up the stair to my 
Clay Street office, but gave only some 
laughing answer as he turned back. 

Ten o’clock passed, and eleven, with no 
sign from Doddridge Knapp, and I won- 
dered if the news I had carried him of the 
activities of Terrill and of Decker had 
disarranged his plans. 

Twelve o’clock came. No Doddridge 
Knapp had appeared, and I sauntered 
down to the Exchange to pick up any 
items of news. It behooved me to be look- 
ing out for Doddridge Knapp’s move- 
ments. If he had got another agent to 
carry out his schemes, I should have to 
prepare my lines for attack from another 
direction. 

Wallbridge was just coming rapidly 
out of the Exchange. 

I inquired about Omega. 

“Flat as a pancake,” said the little man. 
“Nothing doing.” 

“What! Is it down?” I exclaimed with 
some astonishment. 

“Lord bless you, no!” said Wallbridge, 
surprised in his turn. “Strong and steady 
at eighty, but we didn’t sell a hundred 
shares to-day. Well, I’m in a rush. Good- 
by, if you don’t want to buy or sell.” 

So I was now assured that Doddridge 
Knapp had not displaced me in the Omega 
deal. It was a recess to prepare another 
surprise for the Street, and I had time to 
attend to a neglected duty. 

The undertaker’s shop that held the 
morgue looked hardly less gloomy in the 
afternoon sun than in the light of break- 
ing day in which I had left it when I part- 
ed from Detective Coogan. 

“I am Henry Wilton,” I explained to 
the man in charge. “There was a body 
left here by Detective Coogan to my or- 
der, I believe.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “What do you want 
done with it?” 
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I explained that I wished to arrange to 
have it deposited in a vault for a time, as 
I might carry it East. 

“That’s easy done,” he said; and he ex- 
plained the details. “Would you like to 
see the body?” he concluded. “We em- 
balmed it on the strength of Coogan’s 
order.” 

I shrank from another look at the bat- 
tered form. The awfulness of the tragedy 
came upon me with hardly less force than 
in the moment when I had first faced the 
mangled and: bleeding body on the slab in 
the dead-room. 

The undertaker was talking, but I knew 
not what he said. I was shaking with the 
horror and grief of the situation, and in 
that moment I renewed my vow to have 
blood for blood and life for life, if law and 
justice were to be had. 

“We'll take it out any time,” said the 
undertaker. “Would you like to accom- 
pany the remains?” 

I decided that I would. 

“Well, there’s nothing doing now. We 
can start as soon as we have sealed the 
casket.” 

‘“‘As soon as you can. There’s nothing 
to wait for.” 

The ride to the cemetery took me 
through a part of San Francisco that I 
had not yet seen. I paid little attention to 
the streets through which we passed. Mv 
mind was on the friend whose name I had 
taken, whose work I was to do, and the re- 
solve grew stronger on me that his fate 
should be avenged. 

And yet a face came between me and the 
dead—a proud face, with varying moods 
reflected on it. But it was powerless to 
shake my resolve. Not even Luella Knapp 
should stand between me and vengeance. 

“There’s the place,” said the under- 
taker, pointing to the vault. “I’ll have it 
opened directly.” 

It was soon over. The body of Henry 
Wilton was committed to the vault with 
the single mourner looking on, and we 
drove rapidly back in the failing light. 
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I had given my address at the under- 
taker’s shop, and the hack stopped in 
front of my house of mystery before I 
knew where we were. Darkness had come 
upon the place, and the street-lamps were 
alight and the gas was blazing in the 
store-windows along the thoroughfares. 

As I was paying the fare, a stout figure 
stepped up to me. 

“Ah, Mr. Wilton, it’s you again.” 

I turned in surprise. It was the police- 
man I had met on my first night in San 
Francisco. 

“Oh, Corson, how are you?” I said 
heartily, recognizing him at last. I felt a 
sense of relief in the sight of him. 

“All’s well, sor, but I’ve a bit of paper 
for ye.” And after some hunting he 
brought it forth. “I was asked to hand 
this to ye.” 

I took it in wonder. Was there some- 
thing more from Detective Coogan? I 
tore open the envelope and read on its in- 
closure : 

“Kum tonite to the house. Shure if 
youre life is wurth savein. 

“MuTuHER Bortoy.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


MOTHER BORTON’S ADVICE 


I studied the note carefully, and then 
turned to Policeman Corson. 

“When did she give you. this—and 
where?” 

“A lady?” said Corson with a grin. 
“Ah, Mr. Wilton, it’s too sly she is to give 
it to me. "T'was a boy askin’ for ye. ‘Do 
you know him?’ says he. ‘I do that,’ says 
I. ‘Where is he?’ says he. ‘I don’t know,’ 
says I. ‘Has ’e a room?’ says he. ‘He 
has,’ says I. ‘Where is it?’ says he. 
“What’s that to you?? says I—” 

“Yes, yes,” I interrupted. “But where 
did he get the note?” 

“IT was just tellin’ ye, sor,” said the 
policeman, amiably. “He shoves the note 
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at me ag’in, an’ says he, ‘It’s important,’ 
says he. ‘Go up there,’ says I. ‘Last 
room, top floor, right-hand side.’’ Before 
I comes to the corner up here, he’s after 


me ag’in. ‘He’s gone,’ says he. ‘Like 
enough,’ says I. ‘When’ll he be back?’ 
says he. ‘When the cows come home, 


sonny,’ says I. “Then there’ll be the divil 
to pay,’ says he. I pricks up my ears at 
this. ‘Why? says I. ‘Oh, he'll be killed,’ 
says he, ‘and I'll git the derndest lickin’,’ 
says he. ‘What’s up?’ says I, makin’ a 
grab for him. But he ducks an’ blubbers. 
‘Gimme that letter,’ says I, ‘and you just 
kite back to the folks that sent you, and 
tell them what’s the matter. I’ll give your 
note to your man if he comes while I’m on 
the beat,’ says I. I knows too much to try 
to git anything more out of him. I says 
to meself that Mr. Wilton ain’t in the 
safest place in the world, and this kid’s 
folks maybe means him well, and might 
know some other place to look for him. 
The kid jaws a bit, an’ then does as I tells 
him, an’ cuts away. That’s half an hour 
ago, an’ here you are, an’ here’s your 
letter.” 

I hesitated for a little before saying 
anything. It was with quick suspicion 
that I wondered why Mother Borton had 
secured again that gloomy and deserted 
house for the interview she was planning. 
It was more likely to be a trap than a 
meeting meant for my advantage. There 
was, indeed, no assurance that the note was 
written by Mother Borton herself. It 
might well be the product of the gentle- 
man who had been lending such variety to 
an otherwise uninteresting existence. 

All these considerations flashed through 
my mind in the seconds of hesitation that 
passed before my reply to Policeman Cor- 
son’s account. 

“That was very kind of you. Do you 
know Mother Borton?” I continued. 

“Know her? know her?” returned Cor- 
son. “Do I know the slickest crook in 
San Francisco? Ah, it’s many a story I 
could -tell you, Mr. Wilton, of the way 
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that ould she-divil has slipped through. 
our fingers when we thought our hands 
were on her throat. And it’s many of her 
brood we have put safe in San Quentin.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said I dryly. “But — 
the woman has done me a service—saved 
my life, I may say—and I’m willing to 
forget the bad in her.” 

“That’s not for me to say, sor; but 
there’s quare things happens, no doubt.” 

“This note,” I continued, “is written 
over her name. I don’t know whether it 
came from her, or not; but if she sent it 
I must see her. It may be a case of life 
or death for me.” 

“An’ if it didn’t come from her?” asked 
the policeman shrewdly. 

“Then,” said I rinly, “it’s likely to be 
a case of death if I venture alone.” 

“Tl tell you what, Mr. Wilton,” said 
Corson after a pause. “If you'll wait a 
bit, I'll go with you—that is, if there 
isn’t somebody else you’d like better to 
have by your side to-night. You don’t 
look to have any of your friends about.” 

“Just the thing,” I said heartily. 
“There’s no one I’d rather have. We'll 
go down as soon as we can get a bite to 
eat.” 

“T’ll have to wait a bit, sor, till my re- 
lief comes. He’ll be along soon. As for 
getting a bite, you can’t do better than 
wait till you get to Mother Borton’s. It’s 
a rough place, but it’s got a name for 
good cooking.” 

I was bewildered. 

“T guess there’s not much to be es in 
the way of eating in the house. There 
was nothing left in it yesterday morning 
but the rats.” I spoke with considerable 
emphasis. 

“‘That’s quare, now,” he said, looking 
to see if there was a jest behind the words. 
“But ’twas all there when McPherson and 
I put a club to a drunk as was raising the 
Ould Nick in the place and smashing the 
bottles, not six hours ago. When we took 
him away in the ixpriss wagon the ould 
woman was rowling out those long black 
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curses in a way that would warm the heart 
of the foul fiend himself.” 

There was some fresh mystery about 
this. I held my tongue with the reflection 
that I had better let it straighten itself 
out than risk a stumble by asking about 
things I ought to know. 

Corson’s relief soon appeared. “It’s a 
nasty night,” he said; “just such a night 
as we had when Donaldson was murdered. 
Do you mind it?” 

“Do I mind it? Am I likely to forgit 
it? Well, a pleasant time to you, me boy. 
Come along, sor. We’d better be moving. 
You won’t mind stepping up to the hall 
with me, will ye, while I report?” 

“Certainly not,” I said with a shiver, 
half at the grim suggestion of murder 
and half at the chill of the fog and the 
cutting wind that blew the cold vapor 
through to the skin. , 

“You’ve no overcoat,” said Corson. 
“We'll stop and get one. I?ll have mine 
from the station.” 

I secured Henry’s heavy overcoat and 
the large revolver he had given me, and 
we took our way to the station. 

A short visit to the grimy, foul-smell- 
ing basement of the City Hall, a brisk 
walk with the cutting wind at our backs 
and the fog currents hurrying and whirl- 
ing in eddies toward the bay, and I felt 
rather than saw that we were in the neigh- 
borhood of the scene of my adventures of 
a night that had come so near costing me 
my life. 

“Here we are,” said Corson. 

We pushed open the door and entered. 
The place had the same appearance as the 
one to which I had been taken by Dicky 
Nahl. 

“A fine night, Mother Borton,” said 
Corson cheerily, and then added under his 
breath, “—for the divil’s business.” 

Mother Borton stared at him with a 
black look and muttered a curse. 

“Good evening,” I hastened to say. “I 
took the liberty to bring a friend: he 
doesn’t come as an officer to-night.” 
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The effect on the hag’s features was 
marvelous. The black scowl lightened, 
the tight-drawn lips relaxed, and there 
was a sign of pleasure in the bright eyes 
that had flashed hatred at the policeman. 

“Ah, it’s you, is it?” she said sharply, 
but with a tone of kindness in her greet- 
ing. “I didn’t see ye. Now sit down and 
find a table, and I’ll be with ye after a 
bit.” 

“We want a dinner, and a good one. 
I’m half-starved.” 

“Are ye, honey?” said the woman with 
delight. ‘Then it’s the best dinner in 
town ye shall have. Here, Jim! Put 
these gentlemen over there at the corner 
table.” : 

And if the cooking was not what we 
could have had at the Maison Dorée and 
the service was a little off color, neither of 
us was disposed to be critical. 

“It’s not the aristocracy of stoile ye get 
here,” said Corson, lighting his pipe after 
the coffee, “but it’s prime eating.” 

I nodded in lazy contentment, and then 
started up in remembrance of the occasion 
of our being in this place as the shadow of 
Mother Borton fell across the table. Her 
keen eyes fixed on me and her sharp beak 
nodding toward me gave her the uncanny 
aspect of a bird of prey, and I felt a sink- 
ing of courage as I met her glance. 

“If you will go upstairs,” she said 
sourly. ‘You know the way. I guess 
your friend can spare you.” 

“Ts there anything that can’t be told be- 
fore him?” I asked. 

The features of the old woman hard- 
ened. 

“You'll be safer in my care than in 
his,” she said, with warning in her tone. 

“Yes, yes, I know I am safe here, but 
how is it with my friend if I leave him 
here? We came together and we'll go to- 
gether.” 

“There’ll be no trouble here to-night,” 
said Mother Borton. “Come along.” And 
the old woman started for the door. 

“Are you sure youre all right?” asked 
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Corson in a low voice. ‘“There’s men gone 
up those stairs that came down with a 
shect over them.” 

“It’s all right—that is, unless there’s 
any danger to you in leaving you here.” 

“No. Go ahead. I'll wait for ye.” 

I hastened after Mother Borton, who 
was glowering at me from the doorway, 
and followed her footsteps in silence. 

Mother Borton walked the passage cau- 


tiously and in silence, and I followed her - 


example until she pushed open a door and 
was swallowed up in the blackness. Then 
I paused on the threshold while she light- 
ed a candle; and as I entered, she swiftly 
closed and locked the door behind me. 

“Sit down,” she said in a harsh voice, 
motioning me to a chair by the stand that 
held the candle. Then this strange crea- 
ture seated herself in front of me, and 
looked steadily and sternly in my face for 
a full minute. 

“What have you done that I should 
help you?” she broke forth in a harsh 
voice, her eyes still fixed on my face. 

“I really couldn’t say,” I replied po- 
litely. ‘You have done me one or two 
services already. That’s the best reason I 
know why you should do me another.” 

The hard lines on the face before me re- 
laxed at the sound of my voice, and the 
old woman nodded approvingly. 

“Ay, reason enough, I guess. Them as 
wants better can find it themselves. But 
why did you sneak out of the house the 
other night like a cop in plain clothes? 
Didn’t I go bail you were safe? Do you 
want any better word than mine?” she had 
begun almost softly, but the voice grew 
higher and harsher as she went on. 

“Why,” I said, bewildered again, “the 
house sneaked away from me—or, at least 
you left me alone in it.” 

:“How was that?” she asked grimly. 
And I described graphically my experi- 
ence in the deserted building. 

As I proceeded with my tale an amused 
look replaced the harsh lines of suspicion 
on Mother Borton’s face. 
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“Oh, my lud!” she cried with a chuckle. 
“Oh, my lud! how very green you are, my 
boy. Oh ho! oh ho!” And then she 
laughed an inward, self-consuming laugh 
that called up anything but the feeling of 
sympathetic mirth. 

“I’m glad it amuses you,” I said with 
injured dignity. 

“Oh, my liver! Don’t you see it yet? 
Don’t you see that you climbed into the 
next house back, and went through on to 
the other street??? And she relapsed into 
her state of silent merriment. 

I felt foolish enough as the truth 
flashed over me. I had lost my sense of 
direction in the strange house, and had 
been deceived by the resemblance of the 
ground plan of the two buildings. 

“But what about the plot?” I asked. 
“I got your note. It’s very interesting. 
What about it?” 

“What plot?” 

“Why, I don’t know. 
wrote me about.” 

Mother Borton bent forward and 
searched my face with her keen glance. 

“Show me the note,” she said sharply. 

I fumbled through my pockets until I 
found it. Mother Borton clutched it, held 
it up to the candle, and studied it for two 
or three minutes. 

“Where did you get it?” 

I described the circumstances in which 
it had come into my possession. 

“Gimme a fool for luck,” she muttered. 
Then she appeared to consider for a min- 
ute or more. 

“Well?” said I inquiringly. 

“Well; honey, you’re having a run of 
the cards,” she said at last. “Between 
having the message trusted to a fool boy, 
and having a cop for your friend, an’ 
maybe gitting this note before you’re ex- 
pected to, you’re setting here gentcel-like, 
having agreeable conversation along with 
me, instead of being in company you 
mightn’t like so well—or maybe floating 
out toward Fort Point.” 

“So you didn’t write it?” I said coolly. 


The one you 
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“T had an idea of the kind. That’s why 
my friend Corson is smoking his pipe 
down stairs.” 

Mother Borton gave me a pleased look 
and nodded. 

“TI see,” I said. ‘“I was to be waylaid 
on the road here and killed.” 

“Carried off, more likely. I don’t say 
as it wouldn’t end in killin’ ye. But, you 
see, youd be of mighty small use in tellin’ 
tales if you was dead; but you might be 
got to talk if they had ye in a quiet 
place.” 

“Good reasoning. But Henry Wilton 
was killed.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mother Borton; “they 
thought he carried papers, and maybe 
they ain’t got over the idea yit.” 

“Well,” said I, as cheerfully as I could 
under the depressing circumstances, “if 
they want to kill me, I don’t see how I can 
keep them from getting a chance sooner 
or later.” 

Mother Borton looked anxious at this, 
‘and shook her head. 

“You must call on your men,” she said 
decidedly. 

“By the way,” I said, “that reminds 
me. The men haven’t been paid, and 
they’re looking to me for money.” 

*“Who’s looking to you for money?” 

“Dicky Nahl—and the others, I sup- 

jose.” 

“Dicky Nahl?” 

“Why yes. He asked me for it.” 

“And you gave it to him?” she asked 
sharply. 

“No-o—that is, I gave him ten dollars, 
and told him he’d have to wait for the 
rest. I haven’t got the money from the 
one that’s doing the hiring yet, so I 
couldn’t pay him.” 

Mother Borton gave an evil grin, and 
absorbed another inward laugh. 

“I reckon the money’ll come all right,” 
said Mother Borton, recovering from her 
mirth. ‘There’s one more anxious than 
you to have ’em paid, and if you ain’t 
found out you’ll have it right away. Now 
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for guards, take Trent—no, he’s hurt. 
Take Brown and Porter and Barkhouse 
and Fitzhugh. They’re wide-awake, and 
don’t talk much. Take ’em two and two, 
and never go without.’em, night or day. 
You stop here to-night, and I’ll git ’em 
for you to-morrow.” 

I declined the proffered hospitality with 
thanks, and as a compromise agreed to 
call for my bodyguard in the early morn- 
ing. Rejoining Corson, I explained 
Mother Borton’s theory of the plot that 
had brought me thither. 

“She’s like to be right,” said the police- 
man. “She knows the gang. Now, if 
you’ll take my advice, you’ll let the rats 
have your room for this night, and come 
along up to some foine hotel.” 

The advice appeared good, and fifteen 
minutes later Corson was drinking my 
health at the Lick House bar. 

In the morning I found myself once 
more in Mother Borton’s dingy eating- 
room, ordering a breakfast. 

“Your men are here,” said Mother Bor- 
ton shortly, as she took a seat at my table. 
And she gave me a description by which I 
should know each and led me to the room 
where, as she said, they were “corralled.” 

“By the way,” I said, halting outside 
the door, “they’ll want some money, I sup- 
pose. Do you know how much?” 

“They’re paid,” she said, and pushed 
open the door before I could express sur- 
prise or ask further questions. I surmised 
that she had paid them herself to save me 
from annoyance or possible danger, and 
my gratitude to this strange creature rose 
still higher. 

The four men within the room saluted 
me gravely and with Mother Borton’s di- 
rections in mind I had no hesitation in 
calling each by his name. I was pleased 
to see that they were robust, vigorous fel- 
lows, and soon made my dispositions. 
Brown and Barkhouse were to attend me 
during daylight, and Fitzhugh and Por- 
ter were to guard together at night. And, 
so much settled, I hastened to the office. 
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At the noon hour I returned to the 
house of mystery. All was apparently as 
I had left it, except that a letter lay on 
the table. 

“I must get a new lock,” was my com- 
ment, as I broke the seal. “This place is 
getting too public when every messenger 
has a key.” JI was certain that I had 
locked the door when Corson and I had 
come out on the evening before. 

The letter was from my unknown em- 
ployer, and read: 


‘Richmond has paid the men. Be ready 
for a move at any moment. Leave your 
address if you sleep elsewhere.” 


And now came three or four days of 
rest and quiet after the merry life I had 
been leading since my arrival in San Fran- 
cisco. 

No word did I get from Doddridge 
Knapp. I kept close watch of the stock 
market, and gossiped with speculators and 
brokers, for I wished to know at once if 
he had employed another agent. My 
work would lie in another direction if 
such should prove to be the case. 

Just as I had formed a wild idea of 
looking up Doddridge Knapp in his home, 
I came to the office one morning to find the 
door into Room 16 wide open and the far- 
ther door ajar. 

“Come in, Wilton,” said the voice of 
the King of the Street; and I entered his 
room to find him busied over his papers, 
as though nothing had occurred since I 
had last met him. 

“The market has had something of a 
vacation,” I ventured, as he failed to 
speak. 

“I have been out of town,” he said 
shortly. “What have you done?” 

“Nothing.” 

He grave a grunt of assent. 

“You didn’t expect me to be buying up 
the market, did you?” 

The yellow-gray mustache went up, 
and the wolf-fangs gleamed from beneath. 
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. “T reckon it wouldn’t have been a very 
profitable speculation,” he replied. “Have 
you heard anything more of Decker?” 

“T’ve heard enough to satisfy me that 
he’s the man who got the Omega stock.” 

‘What other deal is he in?” asked the 
King of the Street. 

“TI don’t know.” 

The King of the Street smiled indul- 
gently. 

“Well, you’ve got something to learn 
yet. I'll give you till next week to find 
the answer to that question. I’ll not be 
back before next Wednesday,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Going away again?” I asked in sur- 
prise. 

“I’m off to Virginia City,” he replied 
after considering for a little. “I’m not 
sure about Omega, after all—and there’s 
another one I want to look into. You 
needn’t mention my going. When I come 
back we’ll have a campaign that will raise 
the roof of every Board in town. No or- 
ders till then unless I telegraph you. 
That’s all.” 


CHAPTER XV 


I AM IN THE TOILS 


“Welcome once more, Mr. Wilton,” 
said Mrs. Doddridge Knapp, holding out 
her hand. “Were you going to neglect 
us again?” 

“Not at all, madam,” said I with un- 
blushing mendacity. “I am always at 
your command.” ; 

Mrs. Knapp bowed with regal conde- 
scension, and replied with such intimations 
of good will that I was glad I had come. 
I had vowed I would never set foot again 
in the place. But I had received a letter 
from Mrs. Bowser, setting forth that I 
was wanted at the house of Doddridge 
Knapp, and her prolixity was such that I 
was unable to determine whether she, or 
Mrs. Knapp, or Luella, wished to see me. 
But as all three appeared to be concerned 
in it I pocketed pride and resentment, and 
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made my bow with some nervous quavers 
at the Pine Street palace. 

As I was speaking I cast my eyes fur- 
tively about the room. Mrs. Knapp in- 
terpreted my glance. 

“She will be in presently.” There was 
to my ear a trace of mocking laughter in 
her voice as she spoke, but her face be- 
tokened only a courteous interest. 

“Thanks—I hope so,” I said in a little 
confusion. I wished I knew whether she 
meant Luella or Mrs. Bowser. 

“You got the note?” she asked. 

“It was a great pleasure.” 

“I believe there was some arrangement 
between you and Mrs. Bowser about a trip 
to see the sights of Chinatown. She was 
quite worried for fear you had forgotten 
it, so I gave her your address and told her 
to write you a note.” 

We had been walking about the room 
during this conversation, and at this point 
had come to an alcove where Mrs. Knapp 
motioned me to a seat. 

“I may not, get a chance to talk with 
you alone again this evening,” she con- 
tinued, dropping her half-bantering tone, 
“and you come so little now. What are 
you doing?” 

“Keeping out of mischief.” 

“Yes, but how?” she persisted. “You 
used to tell me everything. Now you tell 
me nothing.” 

“Mr. Knapp’s work—” I began. 

“Oh, of course I don’t expect you to 
tell me. about that. But there was some- 
thing else. You were telling me about 
your adventures, you remember. You told 
me two or three weeks ago about the way 
you tricked Darby Mecker and sent him 
to Sierra City.” And she smiled at the 
recollection of Darby Mceker’s discom- 
fiture. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, with a laugh that 
sounded distressingly hollow to my ears. 
“That was a capital joke on Mecker.” 

Here was a fine pack of predicaments 
loosed on my trail. How much had Henry 
told of his business? Had he touched on 
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it lightly, humorously, or had he given a 
full account of his adventures to the wife 
of the man with whose secrets he was con- 
cerned, and whose evil plans had brought 
him to his death? 

“How did it turn out?” asked Mrs. 
Knapp with lively interest. “Did he get 
back?” 

I decided promptly on a Judierous 
amount of the truth. 

“Yes, he got back, boiling with wrath, 
and loaded to the guards with threats— 
that is, I heard so from my men. I didn’t 
see him myself, or you might have found 
the rest of it in the newspaper.” 

‘What did he do? Tell me about it.” 
Mrs. Knapp gave every evidence of ab- 
sorbed interest. 

“Well, he laid a trap for me at Bor- 
ton’s, put Terrill in as advance guard, 
and raised blue murder about the place.” 
And then I went on to give a carefully 
amended account of my first night’s row 
at Borton’s. 

“It is dreadful for you to expose your- 
self to such dangers.” 

I was privately of her opinion. 

“But while you “live no one can harm 
the child,” she said. There was inquiry 
in her tone, I thought. 

I suppressed a start of surprise. I had 
avoided mention of the boy. Henry had 
trusted Mrs. Knapp further than I had 
dreamed. 

“He shall never be given up by me,” I 
replied with conviction. 

“That is spoken like a true, brave 
man,” said Mrs. Knapp with an admiring 
look. 

“Thank you,” I said modestly. 

“Another life than yours depends on 
your skill and courage. That must give 
you strength,” she said softly. 

“It does indeed,” I replied. I was 
thinking of Doddridge Knapp’s life. 

“But here come Luella and Mrs. Bow- 
ser,” said Mrs. Knapp. “I see I shall lose 
your company.” 

My heart gave a great bound, and I 
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turned to see the queenly grace of Luella 
Knapp as she entered the room in the train 
of Mrs. Bowser. 

Vows of justice and vengeance, visions 
of danger and death faded away as I 
looked once more on the mobile, expressive 
face of the girl who had claimed so great 
a share of my waking thoughts and filled 
my dreams from the first moment her 
spirit had flashed on mine. I rose and 
my eyes followed her eagerly as I stood 
by the curtain of the alcove, oblivious of 
all else in the room. 

Was it fancy, or had she grown paler 
and thinner since I had last seen her? 
Surely those dark hollows under her eyes 
that told of worry and lost sleep were not 
there when her brightness had chained my 
admiration. I could guess that she was 
grieving for Henry, and a jealous pang 
shot through my heart. She gave no 
glance in my direction as she walked into 
the room and looked about her. 

“Luella!? called Mrs. Knapp. I fan- 
sied she gave a low, musical laugh as she 
spoke, yet a glance showed me that her 

- face was calm and serious. 
is some one you will like to see.” 

Luella Knapp turned and advanced. 
What was the look that lighted up her 
face and sparkled from her eyes? Before 
I could analyze the magnetic thrill that 
came from it, it was gone. A flush passed 
over her face and died away as she came. 

“You honor our poor house once 
more?” she said, dropping a mock cour- 
tesy. “I thought you had deserted us.” 

I was surprised at this line of attack, 
and for a moment my little army of ideas 
was thrown into confusion. I felt, rather 
than heard, the undertone that carried the 
real meaning of her words. 

“Not I,” said I stoutly, recovering my- 
self, and holding out my hand. I saw 
there was a little play to be carried on for 
the benefit of Mrs. Knapp. For some rea- 
son. Luella had not confided in her mother. 
“Not I. I am always your very humble 
knight.” 
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“Tuella, here © 
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“There’s nothing but pretty speeches to 
be had from you—and quotations at 
that,” she said. There was malice under 
the seeming innocence of a pretended 
pout. 

“There’s nothing that could be so be- 
coming in the circumstances.” 

“Except common sense,” frowned Lu- 
ella. 

“The most uncommon of qualities, my 
dear,” laughed Mrs. Knapp. “Sit down, 
children. I must see to Mr. Carter, who 
is lost by the portiére and will never be 
discovered unless I rescue him.” 

Luella took a seat, and I followed her 
example. Then, with chin in hand and el- 
bow on the arm of her chair, the young 
woman looked at me calmly and thought- 
fully. 

I grew a little uncomfortable as my 
self-possession melted away before this 
steady gaze. 

“Well,” said Luella at last, in a cutting 
voice, “why don’t you talk?” 

“It’s your lead,” said I gloomily. “You 
took the last trick.” 

At this reference to our meeting, Luella 
looked surprised. Then she gave a little 
rippling laugh. 

“Really,” she said, “I believe I shall be- 
gin to like you, yet.” 

“That’s very kind of you; but turn 
about is fair play.” 

“You mustn’t do that,” said she severe- 
ly, “or I shan’t.” 

“I meant it,” said I defiantly. 

“Then you ought to know better than 
to say it,” she retorted. 

“I’m in need of lessons, I fear.” 

“How delightful of you to confess it! 
Then shall I tell you what to do?” 

This was very charming. I hastened to 
say: 

“Do, by all means.” 

The young woman sank back in her 
chair, clasped her hands in her lap as her 
mother had done, and glanced hastily 
about. Then in a low voice she said: 

“Be yourself.” 
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It was an electric shock she gave me, 
not more by the words than by the tone. 

I struggled for a moment before I re- 
gained my mental balance. 

“Don’t you think we could get on safer 
ground?” J suggested. 

“No,” said Luella. ‘There isn’t any 
safe ground for us otherwise.” 

The sudden heart-sickness at the re- 
minder of my mission with which these 
words overwhelmed me, tied my tongue 
and mastered my spirits. It was this 
girl’s father that I was pursuing. It was 
to bring him to the halter that I must keep 
up my masquerade. It was to bring her 
to sorrow and disgrace that I was bound 
by the dead hand of my murdered friend. 
Oh, why was this burden laid upon me? 
Why was I to be torn on the rack between 
inclination and duty? 


Luella watched my face narrowly 


through the conflict in my mind, and I 
felt as though her spirit struggled with 
mine to win me to the course of open, 
honest dealing. But it was impossible. 
She must be the last of all to know. 

Her eyes sank as though she knew 
which had won the victory, and a proud, 
scornful look took the place of the grave 
good humor that had been there a moment 
before. Then on a sudden, she began to 
speak of the theaters, rides, drives and 
what not of the pleasures of the day. Sud- 
denly she stopped with a weary look. 

“There’s Aunt Julia waiting for you,” 
she said with a gleam of malicious pleas- 
ure. “Come along. I deliver you over a 
prisoner of war.” 

“Wait a minute,” I pleaded. 

“No,” she said, imperiously motioning 
me. “Come along.” And with a sigh I 
was given, a helpless but silently protest- 
ing captive, to the mercies of Mrs. Bow- 
ser. 

That eloquent lady received me with a 
flutter of feathers, if I may borrow the 
expression, to indicate her pleasure. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilton, you’ll pardon my 
boldness, I’m sure,” she said with an ami- 
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able flirt of the head, as I seated myself 
beside her and watched Luella melt away 
into the next room; “but I was afraid you 
had forgotten all about us poor women, 
and it’s a dreadful thing to be in this 
great house when there isn’t a man about, 
though of course there are the servants, 
but you can’t count them as men, besides 
some of them being Chinamen. And we— 


_I—that is, I really did want to see you, 


and we ought to have so much to talk over, 
for I’ve heard that your mother’s first 
cousin was a Bowser, and I do so want to 
see that dear, delightful Chinatown that 
I’ve heard so much about, though they do 
say it’s horrid and dirty, but you’ll let us 
see that for ourselves, won’t you, and did 
you ever go through Chinatown, Mr. Wil- 
ton?” ; 

Mrs. Bowser pulled up her verbal 
coach-and-six so suddenly that I felt as 
though she must have been pitched off the 
box. 

“Oh,” said I carelessly, “I’ve seen the 
place often enough.” 

“How nice!” Then suddenly looking 
grave, Mrs. Bowser spoke from behind her 
fan. “But I hope, Mr. Wilton, there’s 
nothing there that a lady shouldn’t see.” 

I hastened to assure her that it was pos- 
sible to avoid everything that would bring 
a blush to the cheek of a matron of her 
years. 

I was listening to the flow of Mrs. Bow- 
ser’s high-pitched voice without getting 
any idea from it, when my wandering at- 
tention was suddenly recalled by the 
words, “Mr. Knapp.” 

“What was that?” I asked in some con- 
fusion. “I didn’t catch your meaning.” 

“T was saying I thought it strange Mr. 
Knapp wouldn’t go with us, and he got 
awfully cross when I pressed him, and 
said—oh, Mr. Wilton, he said such a 
dreadful word—that he’d be everlastingly 
somethinged if he would ever go into such 
a lot of dens of—oh, I can’t repeat his 
dreadful language—but wasn’t it strange, 
Mr. Wilton?” 
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“Very,” I said diplomatically ; “but it 
isn’t worth while to wait for him, then.” 

“Oh, laws, no!—he’ll be home to-mor- 
row, but he won’t go. 

“Home to-morrow!” I exclaimed. “I 
thought he wasn’t to come till Wednes- 
day.” 

Mrs. Bowser looked a little uncomfort- 
able. 

“I guess he’s old enough to come and 
go when he likes,” she said. But her flow 
of words seemed to desert her. 

“Very true,” I admitted. “I wonder 
what’s bringing him back in such a 
hurry ?” ; 

Mrs. Bowser’s beady eyes turned on me 
in doubt, and for a moment she was dumb. 
Then she followed this miracle by another, 
and spoke in a low tone of voice. 

“It’s not for me to say anything 
against a man in his own house, but I 
don’t like to talk of Doddridge Knapp.” 

‘“What’s the matter?” I asked. “A lit- 
tle rough in his speech? Oh, Mrs. Bow- 
ser, you should make allowances for a 
man who has had to fight his way in the 
roughest business life in the world, and 
not expect too much of his polish.” 

“Oh, laws, he’s polite enough,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Bowser. “It ain’t that—oh, I 
don’t see how she ever married him.” 

I followed the glance that Mrs. Bowser 
gave on interrupting herself with this 
declaration, and saw Mrs. Knapp ap- 
proaching us. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed cheerily, “is it all 
settled? Have you made all the arrange- 
ments, Cousin Julia?” 

“Well, I declare! I’d forgotten all 
about telling him,” cried Mrs. Bowser in 
her shrillest tone. “I’d just taken it for a 
fact that he’d know when to come.” 

“That’s a little too much to expect, I’m 
afraid,” said Mrs. Knapp. “Will Mon- 
day night suit you, Henry?” 

“As well as another,” said I. 

“You have told him who are going, 
haven’t you?” said Mrs. Knapp to Mrs. 
Bowser. 
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“Laws, no! I never thought but what 
he knew.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Knapp. “What 
a gift as a mind-reader Mr. Wilton ought 
to have! Well, I suppose I’d better not 
trust to that, Henry. There’s to be Mrs. 
Bowser, of course, and Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
ter, and Mr. Horton, and—oh, yes— 
Luella.” 

My heart gave a jump, and the trip to 
Chinatown suddenly became an object of 
interest. 

‘And so Mr. Knapp is coming home to- 
morrow %’ I said to Mrs. Knapp, as we 
walked down the room. 

She gave me a quick look. 

“Yes,” she said. There was something 
in her tone that set me to thinking that 
there was more than I knew behind Mr. 
Knapp’s sudden return. 

“I hope he is not ill,” I half queried, 
politely. 

“TI think you will find him all right 
when you see him. But here—you must 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Carter. They are just 
from the East, and very charming people, 
and as you are to do them the honors on 
Monday evening, you certainly should 
know them.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter had pleasant faces 
and few ideas, and as the conversational 
fire soon burned low I sought Mrs. Knapp 
and took my leave. Luella was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“You must be sure that you are well 
guarded,” said Mrs. Knapp. “It quite 
gives me the terrors to think of those mur- 
derous fellows. And since you told me of 
that last plot to call you down to Bor- 
ton’s, I have a presentiment that some 
special danger is ahead of you. Be cau- 
tious as well as brave.” 

She had followed me into the hall, and 
spoke her warning freely. 

I thanked her as she pressed my hand, 
and, with no Luella awaiting me by the 
stair, I took my way down the stone steps 
and joined Porter and Barkhouse on the 
sidewalk. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


" AN ECHO OF WARNING 


‘All quiet?” I asked of my guards, as 
we took our way down the street. 

“All quiet,” said Porter. 

“You’d better tell him,” 
house. 

“Oh, yes,” said Porter, as if in sudden 
recollection. “Dicky Nahl was along here, 
and he said Terrill and Meeker and the 
other gang was holding a powwow at Bor- 
ton’s, and we’d best look out for sur- 
prises.” * 

“Was that all?” 

“Well, he said he guessed there was a 
new deal on hand, and they was a-buzzin’ 
like a nest of hornets.” 

“Where’s Dicky now?” I asked. 

“I ain’t good at guessing,” said Porter, 
“and Bob’s nothing at all at it.” 

“Well,” said I, “we had better go down 
to Borton’s and look into this matter.” 

There was silence for a time. My 
guards walked beside me without speak- 
ing, but I felt the protest in their manner. 
At last Barkhouse said respectfully : 

“There’s no use to do that, sir. You’d 
better send some one that ain’t so likely to 
be nabbed, or that won’t matter much if 
he is. We'd be in a pretty fix if you was to 
be took.” 

‘Here comes Dicky, now,” said Porter, 
as a dark figure came swinging along. 

“Hullo!? cried Dicky, halting and 
shading his eyes from the gaslight. “I 
was just going up to look for you again.” 

“What’s up, Dicky?” 

“I guess it’s the devil,” said Dicky, so 
gravely that I broke into a laugh. 

“He’s right at home if he’s come to this 
town,” I said. 

“I’m glad you find it so funny,” said 
Dicky in an injured tone. Tron was 
seared enough last time.” 

T had put my foot in it, sure sieiaks I 
might have guessed that the devil was not 
his Satanic Majesty, but some cvil-minded 
person in the flesh whom I had to fear. 


said Bark- 
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“Well, P’ve kept out of his claws this 
far, and it’s no use to worry. What’s he 
trying to do now?” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to find 
out all the evening. They’re noisy enough, 
but they’re too thick to let one get near 
where there’s anything going on—that is, 
if he has a fancy for keeping a whole 
skin.” . 

“Suppose we go down there now,” I . 
suggested. “We might find out some- 
thing.” 

Dicky stopped short. 

“Cersar’s ghost!” he gasped; “what 
next? Wouldn’t you like to touch off a 
few powder-kegs for amusement? Won’t 
you fire a pistol into your mouth to show 
how easy you can stop the bullet?” 

“If I could see Mother Borton I could 
fix it,” I said confidently. 

“What! That she-devil?” cried Dicky. 
“She’d give you up to have your throat 
cut in a minute if she could get a four-bit 
piece for your carcass. I guess she could 
get more than that on you, too.” 

Mother Borton’s warnings against 
Dicky Nah] returned to me with force at 
this expression of esteem from the young 
man, and I was filled with doubts. 

“I came up to tell you to look out for 
yourself,” continued Dicky. “I’m afraid 
they mean mischief, and here you come 
with a wild scheme for getting into the 
thick of it.” 

“Well, I'll think better of it,’? I said. 
“But see if you can find out what is go- 
ing on. Come up and let me know if you 
get an inkling of their plans.” 

“All right,” said Dicky. “But just 
sleep on a hair-trigger to-night.” 

“Good night,” I said, as I turned to- 
ward my room, and Dicky, with an an- 
swering word, took his way toward the 
Borton place. 

As we stumbled up the stairway the ap- 
prehensions of Dicky Nahl came strong 
upon me, and I looked ahead to the murky 
halls, and glanced at every doorway, as 
though I expected an ambush. Porter and 
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Barkhouse marched stolidly along, show- 
ing little disposition to talk. 

“What's that?” I exclaimed, stopping 
to listen. ; 

“What was it?” asked Barkhouse, as 
we stopped on the upper landing and 
gazed into the obscurity. 

“I thought I heard a noise,” said I. 
“Who's there?” 

“It was a rat,’ said Porter. 
heard ’em out here of nights.” 

“Well, just light that other gas-jet,” 
I said. “It will help to make things 
pleasant in case of accidents.” 

The doors came out of the darkness as 
the second jet blazed up, but nothing else 
was to be seen. 

Suddenly there was a scramble, and 
something sprang up before my door. 
Porter and I raised the revolvers that 
were ready in our hands, but Barkhouse 
sprang past us, and in an instant had 
closed with the figure and held it in his 
arms. 

There was a volley of curses, and a fa- 
miliar voice screamed in almost inarticu- 
late rage: 

“Let me go, damn ye, or I’ll knife ye 

“Good heavens! I cried. “Let her go, 
Barkhouse. It’s Mother Borton.” 

Mother Borton freed herself with a vi- 
cious shake, and called down the wrath of 
Heaven and hell on the stalwart guard. 

“You're the black-hearted spawn of the 
sewer rats, to take a respectable woman 
like a bag of meal,” cried Mother Borton 
indignantly, with a fresh string of oaths. 
“It’s fire and brimstone you’ll be tasting 
yet, and you’d ’a’ been there before now, 
you miserable gutter-picker, if it wasn’t 
for me. And this is the thanks I git!” 

“Come in,” I said, unlocking the door 
and lighting up my room. “You can be 
as angry as you like in here, and it won’t 
hurt anything.” 

Mother Borton stormed a bit, and then 
sullenly walked in and took a chair. 

“It’s quite an agreeable surprise to see 
you,” I ventured as cheerfully as I could, 
as she made no move to speak. 
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At the sound of my voice, Mother Bor- 
ton’s bent brows relaxed a little. 

“If you’d send these fellows out, I reck- 
on we could talk a bit better,” she said 
sourly. 

“Certainly. Just wait in the hall, boys; 
and close the door.” 

Porter and Barkhouse ambled out, and 
Mother Borton gave her chair a hitch that 
brought us face to face. 

“I reckon you don’t think I come on a 
visit of perliteness?” she said sharply, 
after a brief silence. 

I murmured something about being 
glad to entertain her at any time. 

“Nonsense!” she sniffed. “I’m a vile old 
woman that the likes of you would never 
put eyes on twice if it wasn’t for your 
business—none knows it better than me. I 
don’t know why I should put myself out 
to help ye.” Her tone had a touch of pa- 
thos under its hardness. 

“I know why,” I said, a little touched. 
“It’s because you like me.” 

She turned a softened eye on me. 

“You’re right,” she said almost ten- 
derly, with a flash of womanly feeling on 
her seamed and evil face. “I’ve took a 
fancy to ye and no mistake, and I’d risk 
something to help ye.” 

“I knew you would,” I said heartily. 

“And that’s what I come to do,” she 
said, with a sparkle of pleasure in her eye. 
“I’ve come to warn-ye.” 

“New dangers?” I inquired cheerfully. 

“The same ones,” said Mother Borton 
shortly, “only more of ’em.” 

“What is the latest plot?” I asked 
gravely, as I fancied that my light man- 
ner grated on my strange guest. 

“I might as well tell ye the whole of it, 
though I reckon my throat’s jist as like 
to be slit over it as not.” 

“T’ll never breathe a word of it,”? I re- 
plied fervently. 

“T’d trust ye,” she said. “Well, there 
was a gang across the street to-night— 
across from my place, I mean—and that 
sneaking Tom Terrill and Darby Meeker, 
and I reckon all the rest of ’em, was there. 
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And they was runnin’ back and forth to 
my place, and a-drinkin’ a good deal, and 
the more they drinks the louder they talks. 
And I hears Darby Meeker say to one fel- 
ler, ‘We’ll git him, sure! and I listens 
with all my ears, though pretendin’ to see 
nothin’. ‘We'll fix it this time,’ he said; 
‘the old un’s got his thinkin’ cap on.’ 
And I takes in every word, and by one 
thing and another I picks up that there’s 
new schemes afoot to trap ye. They was 
a-sayin’ as it might be an idee to take ye 
as you come out of Knapp’s to-night.” 

“How did they know I was at 
Knapp’s?” I asked, somewhat surprised, 
though I had little reason to be when I 
remembered the number of spies who 
might have watched me. 

“Why, Dicky Nahl told ’em,” said 
Mother Borton. ‘He was with the gang, 
and sings it out as pretty as you please.” 

This gave me something new to think 
about, but I said nothing. _ 

“Well,” she continued, “they says at 
last that won’t do, fer it’ll git ’em into 
trouble, and I reckon they’re argyfying 
over their schemes yit. But one thing I 
finds out.” 

Mother Borton stopped and looked at 
me anxiously. 

“Well,”? I said impatiently, vehet was 
it? p> 

“They’re a-sayin’ as how, if you’re 
killed, the one as you knows on ’I] have to 
git some one else to look after the boy, 
and mebbe he won’t be so smart about 
foolin’ them.” 

“That’s an excellent idea,” said I. “If 
they only knew that I was the other fel- 
low they could see at once what a bright 
scheme they had hit upon.” 

“Maybe they ain’t a-goin’ to do it,” 
said Mother Borton. ‘There’s a heap o’ 
things said over the liquor that don’t git 
no further, but you'll be a fool if you 
don’t look out. Now, do as I tell you. 
You just keep more men around you. 
Keep eyes in the back of your head, and 
if you see there’s a-goin’ to be trouble, 
jest you shoot first and ax questions about 
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it afterward. They talked of getting you 
down on the water-front or up in China- 
town with some bogus message and said 
how easy it would be to dispose of you 
without leaving clues behind ’em. Now, 
don’t you sleep here without three or four 
men on guard, and don’t you stir round 
nights with less than four. Send Porter 
out to git two more men, and tell him to 
look sharp and see if the coast’s clear out- 
side. I reckon I'll slide out if no one’s 
lookin’.” 

“T’ve got some men on the next floor,” 
I said. “I thought it would be just as 
well to have a few around in case of emer- 
gencies. I’ll have two of them out, and 
send Porter to reconnoiter.” 

“Who told you to git your men to- 
gether?” 

“SA little idea of my own.” 

““You’ve got some sense, after all.” 

The reinforcements were soon ready to 
take orders, and Porter returned to bring 
word that no suspicious person was in 
sight in the street. 

“I reckon I’d best go, then,” said 
Mother Borton. “I don’t want no knife 


- in me jest yit, but if there’s no one to see 


me I’m all right. 

I pressed Mother Borton to take two of 
my men as escort, but she sturdily refused. 

“They’d know something was up if I 
was to go around that way, and I’d be a 
bloody ghost as soon as they could ketch 
me alone,” she said. “Well, good night 
—or is it mornin’? And do take keer of 
yourself, dearie.” And, so saying, Moth- 
er Borton muffled herself up till it was 
hard to tell whether she was man or wom- 
an, and trudged away. 

Whatever designs were brewing i in the 
night-meeting of the conspirators, they 
did not appear to concern my immediate 
peace of body. The two following days 
were spent in quiet, and, in spite of warn- 
ings, I began to believe that no new plan 
of action had been determined on. 

‘Don’t you feel too sure of yourself,” 
said Dicky Nahl, to whom I confided this 


view of the situation. ‘You won’t feel so 
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funny about it if you get prodded in the 
ribs with a bowie some dark night, or find 
your head wrapped up in a blanket when 
you think you’re just taking a ‘passy-ar’ 
in Washington Square in the evening.” 

Dicky looked very much in earnest, and 
his bright and airy manner was gone. 

“You seem to get along well enough 
with them,” I suggested tartly, remember- 
ing Mother Borton’s stories with some 
suspicion. 

“Of course,” said Dicky. “Why 
shouldn’t I? They’re all right if you 
don’t rub the fur the wrong way. But I 
haven’t got state secrets in my pockets, so 
they know it’s no use to pick ’em.” 

I was not at all sure of Dicky’s fidelity, 
in spite of his seeming earnestness, but I 
forbore to mention my doubts, and left 
the garrulous young man to go his way 
while I turned to the office that had been 
furnished by Doddridge Knapp. I hardly 
expected to meet the King of the Street. 
He had, I supposed, returned to the city, 
but he had set Wednesday as the day for 
resuming operations in the market, and 
I did not think that he would be found 
here on Monday. 

The doors that separated me from 
Doddridge Knapp’s rooms were shut and 
locked. What was behind them? I won- 
dered. Was there anything in Doddridge 
Knapp’s room that bore on the mystery 
of the hidden boy, or would give the clue 
to the murder of Henry Wilton? As I 
gazed on the panels the questions became 
more and more insistent. Was it not my 
duty to find the answer? The task 
brought my mind to revolt. Yet the 
thought grew on me that # was necessary 
to my task. I had just that morning se- 
cured the key that would fit the first door. 

With a sinking heart but a clear head I 
put the key cautiously to the lock and 
gently turned it. The bolt flew back and 
I opened the door into the middle room. 
The second door,as I expected, was closed. 
T advanced to it and was’ about to try the 
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key, when a sound from behind it turned 
my blood to water. 

Beyond that door, from the room I had 
supposed to be empty, I heard a groan. 

I stood as if petrified, and, in the broad 
daylight that streamed in at the window, 
with the noise and rush of Clay Street 
ringing in my ears, I felt my hair rise as 
though I had come on a ghost. I listened 
a minute or more, but heard nothing. 

“Nonsense!” I thought to myself; “it 
was a trick of the imagination.” 

I raised my hand once more to the lock, 
when the sound broke again, louder, un- 
mistakable. It was the voice of one in 
distress of body or mind. 

What was it? Could it be some pris- 
oner of Doddridge Knapp’s, brought 
hither by the desperate band that owned 
him as employer? Was it a man whom I 
might succor? Or was it Doddridge 
Knapp himself, overwhelmed by recollec- 
tion and remorse, doing penance in soli- 
tude for the villainy he had done and 
dared not confess? I listened with all my 
ears. Then there came through the door 
the low, stern tones of a man’s voice 
speaking earnestly, pleadingly, threaten- 
ingly, but in a suppressed monotone. 

Then the groan bgpke forth again, and 
it was followed by sobs and choked sounds, 
as of one who protested; yet, strangely, 
the voice was the same. There was one 
man, not two. It was self-accusation, self- 
excuse, and the sobs seemed to come in an- 
swer to self-reproaches. 

Then there was sound as of a man pray- 
ing, and the prayer was broken by sobs; 
and again I thought there were two men. 
And then there was noise of a man moving 
about, and a long smothered groan, as of 
one in agony of spirit. Fearful that the 
door might be flung open in my face, I 
tiptoed back to my room, and silently 
turned the key, as thoroughly mystified 
as ever I had been in the strange events 
that had crowded my life since I had en- 
tered the city. 
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SECOND SERIES: 


THIRD LETTER 


TO MARGARET CARY RUTHERFORD, OF “THE MAN OF THE HOUR” 


Y Dear Peccy—lIt has been so 
Nyiene since I saw you in the flesh, 
your counterfeit presentment 
warms the cockles of a heart loyal in every 
throb to our own south country. You see, 
if I never saw you actually, I know your 
sort, and your time, by heart, so you 
come to me as a promise, a prophecy, and 
the fulfillment of a hope long deferred. I 
have been hoping, almost against hope, 
for the clear eyes, touched with divina- 
tion, that should see and set forth, not 
only your subtle charm, but the soul of 
which it is the outward and visible sign. 
All the better that the eyes are those of 
one not to the manner born—one only 
spiritually a southerner. You and I know 
very well that being southern is much 
more than a matter of latitude—latitude, 
indeed, has the least part to do with it. I 
myself have known heaps of excellent 
Puritans born and bred below the line; 
also heaps of misfit Cavaliers, straining 
uneasily in the leash of the New England 
conscience. Notwithstanding, with the 
big undiscriminating world, a Mayflower 
ancestry conjoined to a middle-western 
environment, makes the artist who has pic- 
tured you ever so much more authentic. 
All the more authentic that she has drawn 
you from studies at first hand, that, unlike 
many another great person, she has been 
at the pains of knowing you hefore paint- 
ing your portrait. I applaud her method 
of sincerity. I should do it even were the 
result unflattering. Being what it is, I 
rejoice equally with the painter and her 


subject. Strictly between ourselves, she 
has been nobly partial to you, but that has 
nothing to do with the case. The great 
thing is, the limning is beyond cavil—no 
carping person can rise up and fling in 
your face southern clannishness, nor sneer 
that a native sees all things southern 
through glamoured eyes. 

Inevitably, you have won all hearts. In 
that lies the promise. It is a promise of 
that better understanding which must pre- 
vail if there is to be true national life in 
these United States. If only the better 
understanding, the true seeing, could have 
been set forward fifty years, I think all 
the heart-break and tragedy of civil war 
would never have happened. Personally I 
hate excursions with a deadly hatred, and 
flee expositions as I do the plague. All the 
same, if there could have been excursions 
and expositions thirty years ahead of time, 
the course of history would have been 
changéd. It is steam, steel and electricity 
that have truly formed “a more perfect 
union” of the states, and will eventually 
save the country from falling apart from 
its own unwieldy bigness. That is, how- 
ever, a digression—besides, one must not 
dogmatize in writing to a young lady. To 
do so is to abuse the privilege which even 
gray hairs give, to be tiresome. I meant 
but to illustrate how vital is the promise 
held in your sweet hand. I defy the most 
case-hardened, after knowing you, not to 
think better of the land of your birth, and 
the people whence you sprang. 

In such thinking lies the prophecy of a 
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coming time that, nationally, shall do jus- 
tice and love mercy. Let me tell you a 
secret, Peggy dear—you have proved so 
beautifully that you can keep secrets. We 
lost out, we southerners, when we stood 
up to be counted, with guns in our hands, 
but it was only because there were so many 
more of the other fellows, and with so 
much more to eat. And now that they 
have kept us, whether or no, we are get- 
ting even with a vengeance. We have not 
only learned to follow the old flag, but to 
shout for appropriations along with it. 
And we are spinning a good fifth of the 
cotton crop at home, and have got the 
power, running to waste in our hills, to 
spin nearly the whole of it. We shall do 
it, too—without a by-your-leave to any- 
body—New England or old England. 
We’re getting to be money-grubbers and 
hustlers, all right—partly, to be sure, be- 
cause we have to be. You don’t remember 
the time, although I do, when southern 
brain and influence dominated the whole 
country. The reason was—we were ideal- 
ists. Money was acknowledged to be a 
fine, convenient thing—still, gaining it 
was not the chief end of man. So our men 
of assured fortune, or even those whose 
abilities might have made them rich, 
served the state, or the nation, never 
thinking of themselves. I know one man 
who in the old days resigned a cabinet 
position—because two years of upholding 
what he held to be the dignity of it had 
brought him to the verge of financial ruin. 
His salary was, I think, five thousand a 
year—his expenses, eighty thousand. Yet 
he didn’t grudge the outlay—the glory of 
it was something, but the real recompense 
lay in the thought that he had served well 
the whole people. Don’t you think his sort 
is needed again in public life? He was, I 
do assure you, but the type of a class. 
But you will understand all that tradi- 
tionally. There is no need to tell you, of 
all people, that the gentleman of the old 
school, the real slaveholding aristocrat, 
hated greediness or littleness worse than 
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any of the seven deadly sins, and would 
have shot the man who had suggested 
graft to him, and felt the warm approval 
of a clear conscience. Understand, I’m 
not saying northern gentlemen were less 
scrupulous. But the north’s best brain 
knew not public spirit as the south un- 
derstood it. Its fifty-thousand-dollar men 
were unwilling to waste themselves upon 
Congress, and so on. It was only the 
really big things that tempted them, and 
—well, they found that, in the game of 
statecraft, the man inside, the fellow who 
played it three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, and every year at that, 
had all the best of the start, and usually 
came first at the finish. 

Another digression—but you will un- 
derstand. Please, though, not to misun- 
derstand. We southerners are not hot on 
the trail of the loaves and fishes, although 
it would please us to show what we could 
do, at least now and again. If we have 
lost the breed of Jefferson and Jackson, 
we have kept the pattern—of the man 
who can neither be bribed, bullied nor 
bought. To name names would be invidi- 
ous, but I think you will agree with me 
that it would be well for the republic to 
see such an’ one, southern born, in the 
presidential chair. And you make me hope 
it is going to happen, and happen before 
Jo’nivan II is old enough to vote for him. 

Harking back to matters more personal, 
I must thank you specially for not dis- 
appointing me. You were so delightful as 
a little girl, I was a bit afraid to meet you 
grown up—I knew, of course, you had to 
grow up, and marry that same Jo’nivan. 
Don’t say this was treason—the fear was 
rooted and groundcd in bitter experience. 
I have met so many, many heroines who 
were charming enough at first, and went 
all to pieces at better acquaintance. You, 
even, did disappoint me, just the least bit. 
I hoped for a thought more of coquetry 
—but then you couldn’t well develop it, 
with that Jo’nivan always going off in his 
socialistic tantrums, and having such bad 
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times that he didn’t at all deserve. Of 
course, you were so sorry for him—and 
then, until toward the end, you had not 
got away from regarding him as not quite 


a grown man, but rather a lad in hard. 


luck, for whom you yearned to make 
things easy. There you show the heart 
that is so much your charm. Still, I do 
believe if you had dropped a hint, a tiny 
-one, that there was somebody else—some- 
body favored up at Overlook—it would 
have gone a long way toward bringing 
that ill-conditioned young man to his 
senses. I know there must have been loads 
of good fellows eager to pay you court. 
And it wouldn’t have hurt one of them to 
have smiled on him a bit—and let the fact 
filter out through the convenient Roger 
Mack. Roger, my dear Peggy, was an 
inspiration. Upon my honor, I don’t see 
how you would ever have got things quite 
straight without him. He was what the 
philosophers call a First Cause—of hope, 
and cheer, and light—yes, real light—to 
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poor Jo’nivan. But I don’t think he fooled 
Jo’nivan very long. Jo’nivan, maybe, 
couldn’t see through a socialist’s preten- 
sions until Fate put a hole in them, but— 
no man is born quite blind to woman’s 
wiles. Indeed, the sex has wiles of its own. 
Naturally, Jo’nivan must have seen what 
a chance he had—he could show himself 
to Roger as he never could to Margaret 
Cary Rutherford. Mind, I’m not saying 
he was in the least dishonest, but “love, 
which makes the wise man a fool, makes 
often the fool a wise man.” He certainly 
was dreadfully in love with you, honey. 
I hope—indeed, I know—he will never be 
less so. I make him my compliments. To 
you I send whole heart’s love. I want to 
hear more about you. Do persuade your 
chronicler to let us see you as the mistress 
of Overlook, teaching that dear Emma 
Winslow the gentle art of being grand- 
mother. And bid her make haste with 
doing it. This is the very last word from, 
Faithfully, Your Comparrior. 


TO CLODAGH, OF “THE GAMBLER” 


ADAM—I address you thus for- 
Mes because I disapprove of you. 

You are a particularly disagree- 
able person. You begin as an attractive 
and pathetic little girl; and you end by 
winning your cousin’s last dollar and let- 
ting him go out, in night and storm, to his 
death. I don’t think much of you! You 
had not made me admire you before. I am 
an old-fashioned critic, not broken in to 
women’s cigarettes and play for money 
and flirting with other men or making 
sentimental passages out of ethical ques- 
tions with them when one is married to an 
honorable man. I lost sympathy with you 
on every page after you went to Ger- 
many. And some of the last drops went 
when you, a sophisticated creature, who 
had been running with the smartest and 
toughest of sets, hiked over to the house 


of the worst rake in London, by night, to 
tell him you would pay back the money 
you let him lend you to pay back the 
money you stole from your nice little 
sister to pay your gambling debts! 
Sounds stiff when it is put into unvar- 
nished, plain English, doesn’t it? But all 
that you did. And no doubt drugged 
yourself out of reach of your conscience, 
nights. Nevertheless, I am a soft-hearted 
old party; and you were so pretty and 
you loved Sir Walter, the good young 
man, so much; and you suffered at such a 
rate that I tried to forgive; I had a few 
tepid ounces of sympathy left up to the 
journey to Ireland. I tried to warm these 
over. But in Ireland what must you do 
but yield to your neurotic craving for 
some kind, any kind of lethean excite- 
ment; and gamble all night with your 
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cousin. You pitilessly held him to the 
game, in spite of his feeble struggles to 
get away, until you had stripped him of 
his last shreds of hope. And why? To 
blur if you couldn’t blot out your own tor- 
ment. Yet he was the brother and loved 
comrade of your miserable girlhood, the 
loyal, hard-working, under-recompensed 
servant of your womanhood. Oh, that was 
pretty bad! Still, considering that you 
were half crazy because Sir Walter had 
broken with you, you might have done it 
not realizing the atrocity that you com- 
mitted; but when you saw the despair in 
the poor lad’s eyes—woman, had you not 
the wit to lose your winnings back to him? 
And you.a Celt! ’Tis past believing of 
that nimblest-witted race in the world. 
Nor I don’t believe it either! Of course he 
was not going to receive his roll back 
from you as a gift. No decent fellow 
would. But you were playing euchre, 
which appears in that remote and guile- 
less region to be regarded a deadly gam- 
bling game; now, there is no game on the 
calendar in which it is easier to lose by in- 
tention! I have played it all my life, and 
I speak by the card. There aye a few 
axioms, easily mastered, for ’tis a simple, 
pioneer game to be learned of an evening 
between drinks ; these axioms are the play- 
er’s necessity ; without them or defying 
them, hardly shall he be saved by the 
joker and the royal family. You knew 
that. Y u couldn’t play euchre not know- 
ing it. I have my doubts whether Mrs. 
Thurston knows it to this day; and I al- 
most incline to believe her sackless of 
bridge in any form. But yow knew it. It 
is an insult to your Celtic intelligence to 
assume that you could not have lost all 
your winnings (bad cess to them!) and 
sent Larry away with a heart in his breast 
instead of a stone; or better still, coaxed 
him to stay all night. Madam, stupidity 
like yours goes beyond a blufder ; it shows 
not blindness of the intellect but clean 
obliteration of the vision of the heart. My 
assumption is proved by the facts. Larry 
goes off, careless whether he lives or dies, 
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and is lost in the surf. You are swept 
away by a flood of remorse and think of 
drowning yourself; but just in time 
(more’s the pity, say I) you get a tele- 
gram forgiving you, from Sir Walter; 
and promptly conclude that there is a God 
in Israel and Larry is well out of it, any- 
how; and how beautiful is life and love; 
and you go off the last page in a kind of - 
ecstatic hop, skip and a jump which 
makes an old codger like me almost long 
to lay violent hands on you. Faith, such 
brazen philosophy as yours is beyond my 
generation, as much as the sentimental 
hysterics with which it alternates. 

By the way, would you mind dropping 
me a line, Lady Gore, as to how the right- 
eous Sir Walter .1ewed that last night’s 
work? I should be much obliged. And 
yet, and yet, after all is said, it is a mar- 
velous pity the author of your being had 
not a more sensitive and clearer-sighted 
moral vision; for it were an undertaking 
worthy of any art to interpret the real 
Celt. One may doubt, however, whether the 
power for such intimate portrayal shall 
be given to any unmixed Anglo-Saxon. 
That mystical and complex nature with 
its unlimited capacity for devotion, its 
tenderness, its imagination, its joyous 
courage, its reckless and fathomless 
gloom, its energy and its indolence, its 
wisdom and its improvidence—who shall 
dare be its spokesman without the springs 
of its being in his own life blood! 

Yet the Celt, himself, will lack the 
power of detachment that is needed—al- 
most as much as the capacity of sym- 
pathy. A writer of a mixed race, half. 
Celt, half the hated Saxon, who has lived 
on the green sod and felt its enchantment 
soak into his marrow—there should be the 
real interpreter, the true seer of Ireland. 
I do not know, but I fancy this equipment 
is Mrs. Thurston’s, and she feels the fas- 
cination of the subject; but she has 
neither the moral nor the artistic power to 
embody her conceptions. 

Hinc ill lacryme! 

Lady Gore, I trust that had Mrs. 
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Thurston told more fully, more under- 
standingly, the story of your besetment, 
{ might have been able to forgive you. 
And allow me to say that if your editor 
has failed to describe you; she has not 
failed in the portrait of your sister, Nora. 
There is a lovely young creature and a 
true Celt. She is not only worth a bushel 
of you; she is worth a bushel of most 
heroines. I believe I could condone every- 
thing save Larry for the sake of that one 
speech she makes about you, that what 
you needed was not to be idolized or ideal- 
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ized but “to be taken care of.” She hit 
the goal that time, madam; you certainly 
are not able to take care of yourself. I 
trust that Sir Walter was able to take care 
of you and keep you in nights; and that 
no stress of circumstance or affliction or 
the weariness of a passion worn bare by 
the attrition of daily companionship, will 
ever drive you back—to euchre! 

I am, madam, without any respect 
whatever, but with all possible good 
wishes, 

Very truly yours, X. 


“#& 


* 


AT A WESTERN WINDOW 
By Benj S. Parker 


] GAZE from the western window, 
Athwart the narrowing day, 
Where the sunshine and the shadows 

_ In parting glory play, 
To violet isles enchanted 

That smile at the open door 
As the argosies of evening 

Sail through to a fairer shorc. 


The day is long behind me, 
The night is coming on; 
But I hear a robin singing 
The song he sang at dawn: 
Now one with the morn is evening, 
And one are the earth and sky, 
The blossoms in the meadow 
With the stars that breathe on high, 


And youth is young forever, 
And love is never old, 
Though masks of age are breaking 
Back to the primal mold. 
So here, from my western window 
I gaze, as the stars increase, 
And the mortal and immortal 
Are one in this blessed peace. . 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE 


By Paschal H. Coggins 


a-dreaming about, anyway?” 

John Hale turned from the glow in 
the West to confront a tall sunbonneted 
woman, who had just arisen from beside 
a mild-eyed Jersey, a milk pail in one 
hand and a short three-legged stool in the 
other. . 

“T was looking at that sunset. See how 
it shines on the trees over yonder !”” 

“Oh! You was a-sup’rintending the 
sundown, was you? I thought possible 
you was a-sort o’ praying for that seven 
cord of oak wood to haul itself up t’ the 
wood shed.” 

“I was going to ask you about that 
wood,” the man responded, turning finally 
from the vision of the wood-lot, with its 
scarlet and green. “It isn’t any too dry 
yet, but I'll begin to haul it to-morrow. 
Shall I milk the brindle for you now?” 

“No, you shan’t.” 

The point was clearly not open for ar- 
gument, but the offer recalled the woman 
to her own unfinished task. Hale lingered 
about the barnyard until the milking was 
finished. Then, letting down the bars 
that the cows might straggle out into the 
meadow, he lifted the heavy pail and led 
the way toward the house. They had 
passed through the wicket gate and were 
walking up the kitchen path, when Mrs. 
Potter suddenly renewed the conversation. 

“T don’t know as it was just exactly the 
sundown er the cordwood either that I was 
a-thinking about,” she explained more 
amicably. ‘But someways er other, John, 
youre slacking up a good bit in your 
work. It’s been that way for a consider- 
able while back, and lots of other people 
besides me has been a-taking notice of it.” 

“You don’t mean that you expected me 
to begin on that wood to-night?” 


|: you don’t beat—what are you 


“No; of course not. But just take 
that wood now! It used t’ be that 
you didn’t hardly ever wait to be told 
about doing things. Me and Ezra talked 
about it lots o’ times. You’d go ahead 
and do jobs, like bringing up that wood, 
*thout him or me ever saying a word about 
it. Why don’t you brace up, and be like 
you was?” 

They had reached the cross-path which 
led down to the milk-house, and there was 


.a moment of silence while the man shifted 


his pail from one hand to the other. He 
had long been accustomed to Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s small fault-findings, but the touch 
of masculine vigor in her last phrase lift- 
ed it quite out of the common. 

“Do I let any of the work go undone?” 

“JT don’t know as there’s anything that 
don’t git ’tended to,” the woman replied, 
in a half-puzzled, half-impatient tone. “I 
guess there ain’t. But it’s the diff’rent 
way you take hold. You used t’ seem like 
you was glad to do things ; now you don’t. 
Supper’ll be ready b’ the time you are,” 
she concluded abruptly, as if conscious 
that she had reached the limit of her pow- 
ers of explanation. 

The next day, according to his promise, 
Hale began to fetch the wood from the 
lot. And while he worked his hands and 
brain united in a rhythm of motion. As 
he dragged one of the heavy sticks down 
from the cord it seemed to rasp out the 
demand, “Why don’t you?” as distinctly 
as it had been uttered by the voice of 
Eliza Potter the evening before. With 
the backward swing and the dropping of 
the log into the cart, the words “brace up” 
thrilled along his muscles and every now 
and again forced themselves through his 
lips. He laughed at himself, and, half in 
earnest, tried to circumvent his own mind 
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by handling the sticks noiselessly. But 
the experiment cost too much time, and 
when he returned to the old way the ques- 
tion renewed itself with yet greater in- 
sistence. It was an old habit of his— 
this unconscious hitching on of the mind 
to something quite casual and common- 
place—but it had its meaning. 

That afternoon, when the horses had 
been fed and curried and the small chores 
attended to, Hale shouldered an axe and 
’ once more went down across the meadow 
to the wood-lot. This time it was to thin 
out the rankest of the sprouts which were 
hindering the second growth chestnuts. 
Hc had noticed them for the first time that 
morning. And when his task was finished 
he drove his axe deep into the butt of an 
old chestnut log and seated himself upon 
the log itself to answer Mrs. Potter’s 
question. But very soon the question had 
so transformed itself in his own mind 
that Mrs. Potter could by no means have 
known it as her own. 

Some things must have come to him in 
a new light while he sat there, for when, 
half an hour later, he arose, there was the 
stamp of a definite purpose upon his face. 
Wrenching the axe from its lodgment, and 
giving it a full long-arm swing, he hurled 
it, whirling blade over helve, over the 
fence and well out into the meadow. 
Then, grasping the upper rail with both 
hands and making one or two false starts 
just to inform his muscles of his purpose, 
he vaulted the fence by a clear three 
inches. It had been years since he had 
done the like, and the feat solved some 
half-doubt in his mind. With the new 
look strong about his lips he recovered his 
axe and strode rapidly on toward the barn. 

During the rest of that week Mrs. Pot- 
ter came to realize that her “superintend- 
ent”’—it was her particular vanity to give 
Hale that title when she had occasion to 
mention him to others—was laying hold 
of things with much of his old vigor, and 
asking very few questions. She attempt- 
ed to compliment him, and accomplished 
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the feat with about the grace with which 
she might have vaulted the meadow fence. 
Nature or lifelong habit had robbed the 
woman of the power of simple, kindly ex- 
pression, but Hale understood and accept- 
ed her purpose. In truth, however, he 
was far less conscious of seeking new 
tasks, than of a reviving sense of youth 
impelling him to the greater living of his 
own life. 

Upon the next Sunday morning he 
hitched the bay filly to the fallen-top 
buggy with the manifest intention of go- 
ing to church. It was a privilege he had 
always reserved, although of late he had 
used it but’ little. In his own eyes it must 
have been something of an event, for the 
buggy and harness shone in the sunlight 
as clean and resplendent as sponge and 
muscle could make them. The day was 
so clear that the white farmhouses and big 
red barns on cither side of the Winslow 
road stood out with picture-like distinct- 
ness. Hale knew them all, and every now 
and then, by a word or cheerful flourish 
of his whip, he exchanged greetings with 
some neighbor at gate or door-step. 

Presently, however, he came in sight of 
a house toward which his eyes turned with 
something more than casual interest. He 
pulled the filly down to a gentle trot and 
began to whistle to himself—possibly to 
keep certain insistent doubts from getting 
too firm a hold in brain or heart. This 
particular house faced upon a lane, bor- 
dered with a hedge of cedars, which led 
down to the public road. Hale was ap- 
proaching it from the rear, and so, not un- 
til he had reached the entrance to the lane, 
did he get his first glimpse of the house- 
front. He turned to pass in through the 
already open gate. Suddenly, as his eyes 
shot their first keen glance ahead, he 
pulled short up, and, with an exclamation 
which was not quite joyous, cramped his 
buggy back into the highway. Another 
carriage was standing by the nearest of 
the three stout hitching posts which stood 
like sentinels before the wicket gate. 
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“Mis-ter Hale! Won’t you took me 
a-riding, please? Won’t you took me to 
Blackberry Pond to git a tur-kle?” 

The words, in a queer little drawl, came 
from close beside the wheels of his car- 
riage, and yet for an instant he could not 
locate the speaker. Then he discovered a 
small girl peering out from between the 
rails of the fence and almost concealed by 
the shrubbery which grew thickly about 
the big gate-posts. 

“Miss Susie Edna Willis, as I’m alive!” 

There had always been something about 
this young person that seemed to call for 
all her names and titles. 

“Why don’t you come to see Aunt 
Molly any more, like the way you used to 
do?” she went.on accusingly. “Dave Mil- 
ton, he takes Aunt Molly to church, Dave 
does, but he won’t git me a turkle.” 

Whereupon the man in the buggy be- 
came greatly interested. 

“Do you mean to tell me that Dave 
Milton is really going to take Miss Tryon 
to church when he could just as well have 
had the pleasure of your company over to 
Blackberry Pond?” 

He was looking down at her with very 
great surprise in his face, and Susie has- 
tened to reaffirm the startling news. 

“Yes’m, he is,” and the small head 
bobbed solemnly up and down between the 
rails. “I ast him to took me to git a turkle, 
and he said the good turkles was all gone 
t? Sunday-School down t’ Mudville, and 
it wouldn’t be right to ’sturb them.” 

‘““And so he’s going to take Miss Tryon 
to church instead? Why, it’s perfectly 
ridiculous. He can’t have you now, even 
if he goes down on his knees in the middle 
of the road and begs for you. Just tum- 
ble right in here with me and we'll see 
about that turtle.” 

There was that in Miss Susie’s wide- 
open eyes that proclaimed her hearty ap- 
proval of the spirit of these remarks, and 
without more ado she squeezed and wrig- 
gled her plump little person out between 
the lower rails and clambered to the va- 
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cant seat in the buggy. Then, when she 
had readjusted her hat and stretched her 
short skirts to cover a pair of rather ob- 
vious little knees, she folded her hands 
and was ready to proceed. There was 
something in the mixture of diminutive 
self-sufficiency and womanly trustfulness 
which reminded her companion, in about 
equal proportions, of a fledgling wren 
and her own Aunt Mary Tryon—as Mary 
Tryon used to be. After a long and un- 
broken season of Eliza Potter, Miss Susie 
Edna Willis was quite irresistible. 

“Now, about this turtle? What can 
you possibly want with a turtle?” 

“Turkles are nice. They’re lots nicer 
than rabbits,” she responded, “and I want 
to keep him in a cage to hear him sing.” 

“To—to hear him sing? Susie, Pm 
afraid somebody has been—” 

“Turkles can sing,” she interrupted 
with an emphasis that told of a thor- 
ough consideration of the subject. “My 
papa, he don’t know. He says, p’raps 
they can and p’raps they can’t, and it 
won’t hurt for me to try, if somebody 
else ’]l catch the turkle. And once I heard 
Miss Stilwell read to the Sunday-school 
about how you could hear the voices of the 
turkles away off on the land. Oh! There 
they come, just as sure as anything.” 

“Who? The turtles?” 

“OQ” course not. Turkles can’t trot. 
Dave and Aunt Molly is coming up th’ 
road just as fast as—as horses.” 

In the excitement of the moment Su- 
sie’s imagination failed her, but it was no 
matter. Her companion heard the sound 
long before it had reached her ears. It 
was close behind them now, and, a few 
seconds later, Dave Milton pulled jauntily 
out to the left to take the lead. The two 
men nodded in passing, Milton with a gay 
little flourish of his whip, and Hale with 
a lifting of his hat. Miss Tryon looked 
merrily across and waved her hand. The 
man’s heart leaped at the sight of her face 
and her act. Then it sank, and he would 
have given a good deal to know exactly 
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how much of that greeting belonged to 
himself. For the moment he had forgot- 
ten Susie Edna. : 

When Milton had drawn a few yards of 
clear daylight between the two vehicles he 
suddenly began to pull up, and when the 
bay filly was alongside he turned toward 
Hale. 

“John, have you heard that the old 
Hibbard place is for sale again?” 

There was a curious expression on the 
faces of the two men as they looked at 
each other. It might have been amuse- 
ment, or something quite different. Miss 
Tryon saw nothing of it, and Susie Wil- 
lis had not yet begun to analyze masculine 
countenances.- 

“No. That’s news to me. 
matter?” 

“Oh, Wilson wants to go to Southern 
California. I seemed to remember that 
you said something about buying the 
place when it was up before, so I thought 
T’d let you know.” 

“Much obliged. Miss Tryon, am I in 
danger of the maternal wrath on account 
_ of this little Sunday morning elopement ?” 

“Oh, not in the least.” ‘ 

Miss Tryon smiled as she replied, but 
her gaze, instead of meeting his own, had 
gone at once to the small parcel of com- 
placency by his side. 

“I wonder,” Miss Tryon asked a mo- 
ment later, “whether Mr. Hale has heard 
anything yet upon the absorbing subject 
of turtles?” 

Susie could contain herself no longer. 

“Yes—Aunt Molly! You don’t know 
what Mr. Hale said about you. Huh— 
huh! And I won’t never tell you neither. 
He said it was ’dicalous for Dave to go 
and take you, when he could got me just 
as well. And we is going for turkles, too. 
Huh—huh!” 

John Hale’s face grew suddenly hot. 
For an instant he had rallied under Su- 
sie’s promise of cternal secrecy, only to 
be the more demoralized by her instant 
disclosure. With face still aglow he 
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looked up and confronted Mary Tryon. 
She was laughing at him. Yet he thought 
he saw—perhaps it was only because his 
heart was just then so eager for the token 
—a little flutter of tenderness about the 
lips and in the merry brown eyes. Dave 
Milton heard the speech and was laugh- 
ing, too, but his eyes were on the tangle 
of his lines. He shook them free, chir- 
ruped to his horse, and sped off down the. 
road toward Winslow. John Hale and 
Susie Willis followed more slowly, and 
presently turned off to Blackberry Pond. 

But the turtles must have been shy that 
day, or John Hale slow in pursuit, for 
when, almost an hour later, he was assist- 
ing Susie to alight once more at the foot 
of the lane, no turtle was in sight. But 
there had been no end of conversation, and 
now there were to be promises. 

“T know exactly where to find the fel- 
low you want, and it isn’t half so far 
away as Blackberry Pond,” John assert- 
ed. “And I'll tell you what we'll do. ll 
catch him and bring him over to you on 
Wednesday afternoon, say about half- 
past four o’clock. Then, because I’ll al- 
ready have the buggy hitched up and it’ll 
be such a pleasant time a day, you just 
tell your Aunt Mary that I shall be glad 
if somebody happens to be ready to go for 
a ride.” 

“Is he big, with yellow all round his 
throat like a canary bird?” queried Susie, 
with her mind still on the main subject. 

“Big? Well, I should say so. Now 
you mustn’t forget to tell your Aunt 
Mary, because if you do there isn’t any- 
thing really certain about the turtle.” 

“Oh, L can ’member that easy.” 

“Very well. Good-by !” 

As he drove slowly homeward Hale was 
haunted by the look which had come into 
Mary Tryon’s face as she caught the 
meaning of her niece’s words. She had 
found pleasure in his own discomfiture. 
That fact had been too obvious for denial. 
And yet, very bravely, he sought to read 
in her fleeting glance some assurance that 
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the constraint which had come between 
them in these last two years was melting 
away. 

It had been a small matter at most, but 
it had happened just as Mary Tryon was 
starting on a long visit to an aunt in 
Hartford, and it had been enough to pre- 
vent either from writing the first letter. 
Later, Hale had heard that she was cor- 
responding with Dave Milton, and that 
had had its effect. And when, after a 
while, she had returned, it had seemed to 
the man that she had greatly changed, 
and that every change had been away 
from himself and his dreams of the fu- 
ture. 

But the experiences of the last few days 
had told him that the greatest possibility 
of his life was passing him by, and now 
he meant that, come what might, it should 
not pass by unchallenged. 

On Tuesday afternoon he dropped in 
on Wilson, the present owner of the 
Hibbard farm. Wilson received him cor- 
dially and listened cautiously to his in- 
quiries. Yes, the place was for sale, for 
so much cash, and so much might remain 
upon mortgage, but— 

“But, what?” Hale inquired. 

“Well, there’s a sort o’ something on 
the place already. A opshun—that was 
what the other fellow called it. It’s good 
for sixty days, and when that’s up the 
man pays his money and takes the place 
or loses his five dollars.” 

Hale took a long minute to think it out. 

“Mr. Wilson,” he said then, “I’ll take 
a second option, if you’re willing. I'll pay 
you the same that Milton did for the 
right to buy the place on those terms if 
Milton doesn’t take it.” 

“J don’t seem to remember sayin’ any- 
thing about Milton,” the other replied, 
and then in turn took time for reflection. 
“You can have it. You can have a hull 
string of ’em, one right after the other, 
all at the same rate.” 

“Thank you, but I think one will an* 
swer my purpose. I don’t believe Dave 
Milton is going to need his.” 
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There must have been something in the 
tone that caught the old fellow’s sense of 
humor, for he slapped his visitor on the 
shoulder with a new touch of familiarity. 

“I don’t b’lieve he is. I don’t, b’ 
jingo! Say, Hale, when Dave Milton 
set out t’ explain that dod-gasted thing 
to me, I hadn’t never s’ much as heered 
tell of one o’ them opshuns. Now I’ve 
got two full growed ones right here on my 
own place. Seems like they was a pertty 
av’ragin’ good crop, only a leetle bit slow 
about gittin’ started. Howsumever, what 
I laid out t’ tell you is this. O’ course I 
don’t know much about th’ gen’ral shape 


- and nater of opshuns, this a-bein’ my first 


plantin’, but I’ll put up that there Al- 
derny over in the corner of the lot agin 
that filly you’re a-drivin’, that this here 
opshun o’ yourn’s got something to do 
with a girl. What d’ you say?” 
“Unfortunately I don’t happen to own 
the filly,” John replied, gathering his lines 


_ and dodging the question. 


“Well, I don’t know as that partie’lar 
circumstance has t’ block th’ transaction, 
b’cause I don’t happen t’ own the heifer, 
neither. So it’d be all on th’ square 
b’twixt th’ two of us. Anyway,” he con- 
cluded, as Hale was drawing away from 
the hitching post, “if there’s ary other 
chap that considers he’s solider with the 
young woman than either o’ you two, 
s’pose yo’ send him down here to git him- 
self a opshun. Seems like none o’ you 
boys is quite safe these days ’thout havin’ 
one or two of ’em in your pocket.” 


On Wednesday afternoon John Hale 
drove up the long hedge-bordered lane for 
the first time in two very long years. Su- 
sie Edna had seen him from afar and was 
waiting for him at the gate. 

“Did you bring my turkle?” 

“Did you tell your Aunt Mary?” 

He had alighted and was running his 
hitching strap through the big iron ring 
on the top of the post. 

“Yes, I told her you wanted to took 
somebody out a-riding. Is he a great big 
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one? Oh! I hear him scratching. He’s 
in that tin box. Let me see him. Please! 
Please! 


John had taken the box from the buggy 
seat, and was holding it just too high for 
Susic’s upstretched arms. 

“What did she say? 
Mary?” 

“Why she said—she said it wouldn’t 
take more than ’bout a minute and a half 
t? get me ready—if you really came, after 
all.” 

“To get you ready?” 

“Yes,o’ course. I’m a’most ready now.” 

That the child was in earnest there 
could be no slightest doubt. He put the 
box in her hands hardly knowing what 
he did, and the next moment she was on 
her knees tugging away at its lid. Sud- 
denly the man found himself afraid to 
turn his eyes toward the house. The 
mirth which had shone in Mary Tryon’s 
face on Sunday morning had been merely 
what it seemed—pleasure at his own em- 
barrassment. How little warrant had he 
for the presumption of his present visit. 
Then, in his fear, there came to him such 
a knowledge of his own heart as no 
thought of his brain had ever foretold. 
For an instant the child on her knees, 
within easy touch of his foot, seemed im- 
measurably far away. 

Then, like the alighting of a bird, a 
hand rested gently upon his arm, and his 
heart leaped within him at the sound of a 
voice. 

“Susie, dear, when you think it all over, 
doesn’t it seem to you that it would be 
rather impolite—to the turtle, you know 
—to run right off and leave him just as 
soon as he comes?” 

Susie straightened up on her knees to 
consider the case. 

“And besides,” the voice went on, “I 
want very, very much to go myself this 
time.” 
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“Will you take Aunt Molly, just this 
once?” 

Susie put the question appealingly, but 
the man was not quite able to respond. 
The hand on his arm was clinging a little 
now, and Mary Tryon was looking into 
his face. 

“Well, John?” 

“Well, Molly ?” 

The note in their voices must have 
stirred the humor in the child. For a mo- 
ment she gazed at them curiously, and 
then, for the first time, laid a dubious 
hand upon her pet, and her voice was a 
veritable echo of her aunt’s. 

“Well, Turkle?” 


It was early dusk when John Hale and 
Mary Tryon returned from their ride. 
As they came slowly up the path together 
they found Susie sitting on the front 
steps with the turtle, in an old bird-cage, 
upon the ground before her. Her elbows 
were planted on her knees and her chin 
was resting, just the least bit wearily, in 
her open palms. 

“He hasn’t singed a bit,” she admitted, 
shaking her head mournfully without rais- 
ing her chin from her hands. 

“Once he seemed like—like he was 
a-clearing his froat, but he wasn’t. He 
was only just a-rubbing his bill against 
the wires. Aunt Molly, what makes the 
turkle not sing?” 

“T don’t know, darling, unless—unless 
he’s a very foolish turtle and been a long 
time cross at somebody who, all the time, 
loved him very much.” 

“But, Aunt Molly, I’ve loved him a 
long time, and jt don’t do any good. If 
you love him, ’stead of me, do you think 
he’ll begin to sing?” 

John Hale suddenly stooped and raised 
the child to his lips. 

“Upon my soul, Susie Edna Willis, I 
believe he will.” 
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7B HE San Francisco that was de- 
[sist by fire was one of the most 

individual and colorful cities in 
North America. Quebec may present more 
picturesque points to the traveler’s eye, 
New Orleans have an atmosphere more 
quaintly old-world, but neither of them— 
nor any of their sister towns—could rival 
the city of the Golden Gate in charm, in 
buoyant, high spirits, in a gay cosmopol- 
itanism, in a pagan pleasure of life and 
romantic zest of adventure. 

It was built by the Pioneers and the 
Bonanza Kings, two widely differing 
types of men. The Pioneers were the 
giants of that unwritten chapter of ro- 
mantic history, the winning of the far 
West. They were the hardy ones, the bold 
spirits of their native towns and villages. 
The cautious, the timid and the feeble 
were not equal to the hazards of the enter- 
prise, and stayed at home. Only the vig- 
orous and daring, those who knew no fear 
and thrilled to the call of the Red Gods, 
went to California in 49. They were the 
outdoor men, the adventurers, who wanted 
worlds to conquer and followed the star of 
empire to the continent’s rim. 

The goal toward which they bent their 
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steps lay like a reef between the great un- 
known wastes of the Pacific on one side 
and the drab, unpeopled lands on the other. 
It rose, a spine of sand, between these two 
desolations, and the men and women: who 
toiled toward it saw it in the distance— 
opal-bright and beguiling as a mirage on 
the desert. It was the land of their 
dreams, the Eldorado that beckoned them, 
as they marched across the long prairies 
where cloud-shadows lay blue on the feath- 
ered grass; as they struggled over the 
desert where the alkali broke through the 
soil in leprous whiteness, while their 
tongues were as leather in their parched 
mouths. They climbed to the hilltops that 
twilight turned to lilac-blue and amethyst, 
and, with the sunset in their eyes, looked 
toward it—the land of promise. They 
dreamed of it as they slept beside the hol- 
lowed spring, the howl of the coyote in 
their ears and the prowling Indian 
shadowy outside the circle of their fires. 
They founded a straggling village 
along the coves and among the sand dunes. 
It was three times swept by fire, and three 
times rebuilt, but their courage was un- 
conquerable, their spirit indomitable. 
They were far from other cities and other 
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influences, so that San Francisco devel- 
oped unrestricted on its own lines, taking 
color from its founders and its environ- 
ment. The Spanish strain, still strong in 
the people, lent picturesqueness and a 
somewhat faded splendor to the local life; 
Pioneer and Argonaut gave it a flavor of 
debonair audacity; the blue skies and 
tawny hills that framed it planted in its 
children the sense of beauty. 

The heart of the early city was Ports- 
mouth Square, its main street Montgom- 
ery, its fashionable quarter where China- 
town afterward stood. Here the little town 
boiled and secthed, and grew as untram- 
meled as the cocoa palm that springs 
from a dropped seed on a ledge in the 
reef. It was wild and gay, with all its 
doors wide open, the tinkle of the guitars 
in the gambling-hall mingling with the 
chanting of hymns from the church on 
the hill. Its streets were thronged with 
men—men from the East who had just ar- 
rived, men from the mines who had come 
down to spend their moncy, men from the 
seas whose deserted ships lay idle in the 
cove. The stimulus of the excitement that 
held and dominated each one was in the air 
like an electric vibration. 

Their city ran like wild-fire round the 
lip of the shore, huddled close to the water, 
between the sand hills and the sea. From 
the water-front to the Presidio lay miles 
of Iand, as wild as when Portola landed; 
clothed with lupins and sea-grass, and 
with the glitter of the bay beyond. The 
Mission was a sandy expanse, pegged 
down here and there by a white cottage, 
and striped by a plank road running over 
its ochre-colored wastes to the old Spanish 
church founded by Junipero Serra. Where 
the Bonanza Kings were later to crown 
Nob Hill with palaces there were canvas 
tents and huts built of coal-oil tins, while 
children picked blackberries on the chap- 
arral-covered slopes. 

The business district lay round the 
edge of the cove, which was gradually 
filled in, block by block, till deep-drawing 
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ships could anchor at the wharfs. On this 
made land the old Niantic, the “ship of 
749,” was left stranded until the busy 
town grew round it, and it was braced inte 
an upright position and used as a board- 
ing house. The stern projected from be- 
tween conventional house-fronts, and a 
door of entrance was cut where the rudder 
once swung. When finally the old relic 
was demolished, the sides were found to 
be lined with crates of champagne, hidden 
and long since forgot. 

Fashion moved many times in the early 
San Francisco, but left its mark most dis- 
tinctly on South Park. This oval spot of 
green, ringed by dignified houses, whose 
sober, stuccoed fronts were pierced by 
long French windows that opened on iron 
balconies, was one of the most character- 
istic landmarks of the older city. Though 
fallen from its original high estate, the 
Park never lost its air of sedate good 
breeding. From this throne the Southern - 
aristocracy ruled; the famous beauties of 
ante-bellum days—the B. C. period of San 
Francisco’s history—were wooed and mar- 
ried in these solemn old dwellings, which 
retained to the end the atmosphere of high 
distinction. 

All this was part of the San Francisco 
that developed between 1850 and 1870— 
the San Francisco in which everybody 
knew everybody else, and the rest of the 
world was as remote as though the pen- 
insula of Yerba Buena was in some un- 
charted corner of the South Seas. This 
was the San Francisco of Southern sym- 
pathies, when there were no millionaires, 
and when the desire to become one was not 
every man’s dearest desire. 

At the end of the ’60’s came the silver 
developments in Nevada, and the city en- 
tered into the second epoch of its life. 
From 1868 to 1878 were the “Bonanza 
Times,” when the San Francisco of the 
Bonanza Kings was built. The Pioneer 
Days had followed on the gold discoveries 
in the foothills, the Bonanza Times on the 
silver discoveries in the Comstock Lode. 
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These are what might be called the two 
geological eras that went to the forming 
of the city that now lies in ashes. 

The Bonanza Kings built up San Fran- 
cisco in the grand manner. They were a 
different race from the Pioneers—less sim- 
ple, less frank, and not so broad; a more 
astute, complex breed. But they were 
equally daring, if they dared in a different 
way and for other ends. They were men 
of large grasp, who swept a broad hori- 
zon; humbly born, but gigantically as- 
piring; in youth cramped and confined by 
ignorance and poverty, in maturity deter- 
mined to square things by recognizing no 
restriction of God or man. They were the 
first far Western millionaires, the first 
money kings, and they rose to the require- 
ments of their vast possessions with con- 
fident ease, carrying bewildered wives and 
children with them. A boundless self-re- 
liance, a gallant fearlessness, a bold joy in 
- the hazards of the game, marked them. 
They were born to win—conquerors of 
destiny, before whom fortune halts and 
capitulates. 

They were great spenders. The priva- 
tions of youth had not taught them econ- 
omies, but had stimulated in them the de- 
sire to atone for the lean years of the past 
by the abundance of the present. They 
came down from gray, sterile Nevada and 
poured out their treasures to make San 
Francisco a worthy market wherein rich 
men might magnificently take their pleas- 
ure. On the crest of the line of hills that 
bristled across the city they raised great 
mansions in which luxuriously to end their 
days, saying, like their biblical prototype, 
“Now, soul, take thine ease.” Works of 
art were brought from Europe, and dec- 
orators from New York, that the Nevada 
miner might be as artistically and as 
magnificently housed as the millionaires 
of an older and more sophisticated East. 

Stimulated by their demands, the city 
furnished them wizh all they asked. It 
quickly passed from the quaint Pioneer 
town to the glorified mining camp, where 
every luxury could be procured and every 
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extravagance indulged in. The San Fran- 
cisco of huge private residences, of fine 
office buildings, of splendid hotels, of 
brilliant theaters, of unmatchable restau- 
rants, grew out of the Cgmstock millions. 
It was the prodigality of the Bonanza 
Kings that made it the gayest and most 
pleasure-loving city on the continent— 
“more like Paris than any other place in 
the world!” as the traveled tourists often 
exclaimed. A fantastic extravagance, a 
feverish zest of amusement, entered its 
life and grew into the marrow of it. 

It became an anomaly among cities—a 
place where much of the unrestraint and 
some of the lawlessness of the early min- 
ing camp still lingered to jostle the self- 
poise and to temper the sophistication of 
the great metropolis. Vast sums of money, 
suddenly acquired, flowed with careless 
prodigality from purses that but yester- 
day were empty. The enjoyment of life 
became as absorbing an occupation as had 
been once the conquering of fortune. And 
while the lack of equilibrium, the spectac- 
ular effervescence, were that of a new 
community, the general tone of existence, 
the easy affluence and the spontaneous 
richness of the life that the eyes rested on 
were like those of centers where time has 
made the business of gracious and pleas- 
ant living easy and familiar. 

Strangers felt this and could not ex- 
plain it. They spoke of the cosmopolitan- 
ism, of the absence of a provincialism, and 
thought they had plucked out the heart of 
the city’s mystery. Native San Francis- 
cans, in whom the sense of contrast was 
undeveloped, could define it no better. 
They gave the best explanation of the 
enigma when they alluded to the con- 
sciousness of restriction and constraint 
they experienced in other cities. In a town 
where the outward surroundings showed 
none of the half-baked rawness of the new 
West, where a curious completeness of 
finish marked the social life as well as the 
individual, where the keynote of existence 
seemed a joyous appreciation of the more 
refined pleasures, it was difficult to recog- 
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nize the strain of lawlessness, the touch of 
wild liberty, the indifference to public 
opinion, that mark the great mining camp 
in its hot, fierce heyday. These lay hidden 
under the conventional surface of San 
Francisco’s life, giving it its mysterious 
effect of “difference,” its charm of a way- 
ward, undisciplined perversity. They lent 
it the attractiveness that comes from the 
defiance of accepted standards, the glam- 
our of the forbidden and disapproved. 

One of its characteristics most fre- 
quently mentioned was its forcignness. 
Much of this was the lingering afterglow 
from the days of Spanish glory. It also 
was imparted by the predominating pres- 
ence of the Roman Catholic, an unobtru- 
sive participation in the daily life by the 
priest and the nun. The Greek Church, 
with its deep-mouthed choir of bearded 
priests and its blue, star-sprinkled domes, 
was like a bit of the enameled brilliancy of 
Moscow sunning itself on a dreamy plaza. 
Along the slopes of Telegraph Hill olive- 
skinned women and fawn-eyed youths 
fitted into the background of blue sky and 
green Ieafage as they did into that of their 
native Italy. 

In the heart of the business section—a 
piece of the world’s oldest civilization im- 
bedded in the newest—Chinatown stood, 
all vermilion and gold, like an Oriental 
banner. With the bright effervescence of 
busy streets eddying round it, it remained 
aloof, inscrutably uncommunicative. Its 
baffling reserve hung between it and the 
encircling outer life like a veil. Half a 
dozen steps brought the wayfarer from 
the green-carpeted brightness of Ports- 
mouth Square, where the good ship Bona- 
ventura bent its sails before fairy breezes, 
into the gloom of alleys mottled only by 
the light of crimson lanterns, the air astir 
with the whisperings of an unknown 
tongue and the shifting of softly shod 
feet. The advancing throng of faces all 
bore the same suggestion of controlled ex- 
pression, even in the eyes, set like bits of 
onyx into slits of tight-drawn skin. It 
was a center of undivulged secrets, the 
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home of the alien and the unknown, at 
your very door, and yet thousands of 
years away and beyond you. 

It was not stranger, though much less 
terrible, than the Barbary Coast. That, 
too, was a relic of the mining town, a con- 
glomerate of “the bad streets” which radi- 
ate from the main thoroughfare when 
“strikes” are frequent and “the camp is 
booming.” City sophistications were in- 
corporated on frontier franknesses, and 
the Barbary Coast grew to be a name of 
darkling significance. It drew to itself all 
the lost and strayed spirits that the peo- 
pled rim of the continent called from the 
long seas on one side and the gray deserts 
on the other. It was a stopping place—a 
bivouac in hurried journeys and desperate 
midnight flights. Its light was as a beacon 
to the battered adventurer, to the sinister 
criminal, and the woman with only the out- 
ward traces of her womanhood left. Its 
pianos sounded loud in the carly morning. 
Its saloon lamps glimmered pale in the 
dawn. Explorers in the great sea of hu- 
man‘nature went there on dark voyages of 
discovery, sounding the depths of its 
dance-halls and sailors’ lodging-houses. 
The fermentation of a wicked enterprise, 
shot by red gleams of the legends of social 
pirate and outlaw, made perpetual agita- 
tion in its uneasy air currents. Color, haz- 
ard, mystery, redeemed its atmosphere 
from the rank sordidness of city vice. 
Romance lurked in its shuttered byways, 
and adventure dwelt in the shanties that 
winked all night along its water-front. 

All this has gone. So, too, have the 
embrowcd, balconicd houses with the jut 
of projecting roofs screening dim second 
stories—faded relics of the days when the 
Spaniard built against hot weather and 
earthquake. So have those long-windowed, 
iron-shuttered old rookeries whose pale 
faces were streaked with the drippings 
from the eaves and mottled with the vari- 
colored stains of time and sun. Artists 
lived in these, nailed their cards on the 
doors of each successive floor, and might 
have dreamed they were back in the Latin 
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Quarter if sun rays had not so constantly 
slanted in through their uncurtained win- 
dows and the brilliancy of bunched flowers 
lit up the corners of their studios. 

Gone are those old storied houses round 
whose walls clustered histories, often 
tragic, always sensational—the court 
room, where Laura Fair was tried for the 
murder of her lover, and, being a woman, 
young and pretty, was discharged; the 
white-pillared house on Nob Hill, the ac- 
quisition of which reads like a story only 
Balzac could have conceived and written; 
the square, solid dwelling round which 
Chinatown afterward grew, where the 
owner was found dead by his servants one 
bright morning; the houses that shrined 
the youth of dead-and-gone beauties; the 
houses whose walls had sheltered lurid, un- 
chronicled: loves ; the houses built in days 
of splendor and fallen on days of squalor, 
and the houses that saw the humble birth 
of distinguished men. 

All, all are gone!—that which grew 
from bad beginnings, and that which 
grew from good. The work that two gen- 
erations of men toiled to build up, forty- 
seven seconds of earthquake and three 
days of fire obliterated. 

It was like a great drama, working up 
through a cumulative volume of action to 
a tremendous crescendo. The climax was 


the end of San Francisco’s splendid, im- 
petuous, undisciplined youth. The two 
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first acts were those of Pioneer endeavor 
and Bonanza glory. ‘The play passed 
from struggle to crowned achievement, 
advanced toward the place where material . 
success reached its ultimate point. The 
conquest of matter was complete; all that 
could be done by the brain and hand of 
man had been done. Then came the ter- 
rible climax. The curtain fell on a city 
swept and ravaged, on a blackened out- 
line, on skeleton walls against the sky. It 
fell on a period, cut off, ended; it set the 
seal of finality on an epoch. 

The great drama will have a quiet last 
act, as all dramas should—an act of re- 
construction and restoration, of a less 
spectacular struggle, an equally proud 
but a less impetuous endeavor. And a 
great city will rise, purified by fire, chas- 
tened by its wilful passions, soberer, 
saner, humbler—the San Francisco of the 
future. 

But for the moment let us mourn for 
the glad, gay, lovable thing that has gone. 
In the midst of our new work let us step 
aside into a dim place and lament for the 
something rich and untamable and bril- 
liant that has gone from our lives, for the 
splotch of color that has been wiped from 
the map. Eheu! fugaces, the mad, bad 
town of ’50 and 70! Eheu! fugaces, the 
port at whose gates all nations met and 
were merry! Eheu! fugaces, the city of 
the Bonanza King and the Pioneer! 


IN THE DAYS OF THE DROUGHT 


By Donald Kennicott 


EEKIE Moran had carried the 
D larger part of his new-born lambs 
a little way down the river from 
his camp, and under the shadow of the 


river bank made ready to release them . 


from the pains of starvation with the butt 
end of his crook. It had been an evil 
spring along the Prieta; the fall rains had 
failed altogether that year, and now, when 
April was already half gone, the sun still 
beat down ruthlessly out of a cloudless 
sky, and daily the merciless southwest 
winds swept in across the desert and filled 
the air with blinding sand and choking 
adobe dust. The Chaca, the Chusca, Can- 
jilon, and the other tributary creeks had 
long ago gone dry, and the shrunken 
Prieta itself crept sluggishly along in 
mid-channel, between wide flats of dried 
mud that along their edges showed a 
a thick white crust of bitter alkali; and 
beyond these, across the wide stretches of 
plain that seemed to wave and quiver like 
water in the hot sunlight, the dried and 
close-cropped penasco grass looked al- 
most white, dotted here and there by the 
green of the deep-rooted yuccas and tree 
cactus. 

Deckie laid his burden down in a help- 
less heap, and then squatted on his 
heels, and with the aid of numberless rap- 
idly smoked cigarettes, endeavored to 
school himself to bear this loss calmly, 
and the greater ones to come. The lambs 
had just begun to arrive; Deekie kept the 
ewes quiet by the river, where, as was the 
custom, the grass had been left unpas- 
tured for the lambing time; now, however, 
it was dry and scorched out, and the 
greater part of the ewes, pitiably thin and 
weak, had no milk for their hapless off- 
spring, and refused flatly to recognize 
them; the few ewes that tried to nourish 


their lambs were dying, too, under the 
double strain. The implacable sun beat 
down like fire on the heavily clad flock, 
yet Deekie feared to shear, for the rains, 
which were now so long overdue, falling 
and evaporating in that dry air, bring 
with them a peculiar period of cold. He 
had once seen a great flock, newly shorn, 
die at this time from the chill, and he had 
no mind to lose his flock, in that manner 
at least. Yet it seemed that die they 
surely would, in one way or another. 
Deekie’s name, which, on the wool re- 
ceipts, he signed Richard Moran, he had 
inherited from the wandering Irish sec- 
tion hand who had been his father ; but its 
pronunciation, along with his fine white 
teeth and dark skin, and his slow, gentle 
temper, had descended from the dark- 
eyed woman of Sonora, who had borne 
him. He had herded sheep ever since he 
could first remember; first the home flock 
of mutton wethers, within sight of the 
great hacienda, of which he and his 
mother were dependents ; then, later, help- 
ing an older herder with one of the big 
flocks, and finally, when he was only six- 
teen, out in the hills alone for months at 
a time, with a burro to carry his bed and 
food, and one dog to help him care for 
the two thousand sheep for which he stood 
responsible. When, later still, at the 
death of his employer and the sale of the 
herds, he and the other shepherds were dis- 
charged with some small gift, he showed 
a somewhat unusual quality of enterprise 
and, with the few sheep he could in one 
way and another get together, set out to 
make a living for himself with them. He 
had prospered until now: the seventy-odd 
sheep with which he had started were be- 
come some seven hundred-odd, and he 
owned a cabin and a well back in the hills, 
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and a little lambing bed and corrals down 
by the river, and was able in lambing time 
to hire old Jesis Pompa to help him. Je- 
sts was a little old man who, as he watched 
his sheep, sang endless melancholy songs 
in a thin quavering voice; he was out with 
the wethers now, a mile or two back to- 
ward the hills. The sheep were Deekie’s 
only affection or interest. Like many an- 
other herder, he had never known any- 
thing different from the lonely ranging of 
the hills with his flock, seeing no one and 
caring to see no one; as dumb and silent 
as the animals for which he cared. He did 
not work in the hope of acquiring posi- 
tion or wealth—in the hope of acquiring 
anything; every one whom he had known 
owned or herded sheep, and he did so like- 
wise and respected himself in the propor- 
tion that his flock prospered. They were 
his whole life, and now that they were go- 
ing to die he felt, dumbly, that his gods 
had forsaken him and that his world was 
very ill ordered. 

Deekie threw away his cigarette, and, 
with his teeth set, went about his task. 
He had laid almost half of the limp little 
bodies in a heap beside him when he heard 
a shrill protesting exclamation from the 
river bank above him, and, looking up, 
beheld an apparition—a fair-haired girl 
dressed in a blue gingham gown, with 
man’s heavy shoes and a_high-peaked 
straw sombrero, who pointed at him in 
horror and denounced his deed. For a 
moment Deekie could not account for her; 
then he remembered old man Heder. She 
was doubtless old man Heder’s daughter, 
the man who, about two miles above him 
on the river, had the only farm in all that 
region. 

Some years before, this old German, a 
“mover” apparently, had arrived, driv- 
ing down the river road in a prairie 
schooner, which contained a stove, a roll 
of bedding, a little girl and a plow; he 
had observed, what the cattle men and 
sheep-herders had not, that there was a 
low-lying flat of twenty or thirty acres 
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which, without great trouble, could be ir- 
rigated by a ditch taken out of the river. 
He had forthwith unhitched his team and 
set about digging the ditch. And now he 
owned some twenty acres of alfalfa and 
a bunch of milch cows, besides a little 
orchard, a house, and some few other 
things. He milked his cows and made 
butter, which, once a week, by driving at 
night when it was cool, he carried to the 
mining camp of Tower City and sold at 
a fabulous price. People said he was get- 
ting rich, but he only shook his head and 
marveled how fast his daughter grew. 

Although Deekie had never seen her, 
he knew this must be old Heder’s daugh- 
ter; but he was in no mood to be friendly 
to man or woman, so he only growled 
something at her, and, pulling his hat 
down over his eyes, caught another bleat- 
ing unfortunate by the hind legs like a 
rabbit, and, hammering it viciously over 
the head with his crook, added it to the 
heap beside him. Now Lena was pos- 
sessed of a tender heart and as she could 
not see that the tears were in Deekie’s 
eyes, also, her indignation got the better 
of her fear of this dark, evil man, and 
she rushed down the bank, and seizing 
such of the wabbling mites as she could 
lay hands on, took them in her arms, and, 
too choked for utterance, regarded Deekie 
defiantly, her bosom heaving and her very 
pretty blue eyes swimming. He remained 
silent, staring at her, nonplussed. How, 
she presently asked, could he be so cruel? 
And why was he killing his own lambs? 
And why—? 

Deekie didn’t know; the ewes had no 
milk; the lambs were starving; he killed 
them to save them greater pain. 

Whereat Lena sat down suddenly, and 
regarding the two small bleating creatures 
she held in her arms for a moment, burst 
into tears. Deekie felt very sorry for her, 
but he could think of nothing to say; it 
was a new and puzzling situation for him, 
and so he sat down, too, vaquero fashion 
on his heels, and proceeded to roll a cigar- 
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ette. Soon the girl ceased crying, and in 
long rapid sentences commenced to ex- 
plain the purpose of her visit. Deekie 
understood about one-third of them, and 
in the course of time made out that she 
was indeed Lena Heder, and that her fa- 
ther was sick in bed with a rheumatism 
which he had contracted while, against 
her protest, irrigating his alfalfa in his 
bare feet; and that she had come down to 
the nearest sheep camp to see if she could 
not get some one to help her with the 
cows and the butter and all. Having ex- 
plained this, he stopped abruptly and, 
with a quick glance at Deekie, blushed 
very red, and endeavored, unnecessarily, 
to button up the open throat of her very 
clean, blue gingham gown. 

Deckie felt himself at fault, but he told 
her no: he could help no one with their 
cows or their butter or anything else; he 
had his ewes and his lambs and his wethers 
to attend to; they were all starving to 
death; he reckoned, when this destiny was 
fulfilled, he would have to work for some- 
body; maybe so, he would come and work 
for her then, if she wanted. Lena had 
nothing to say to this, but rose, somewhat 
unsteadily, and had started up the bank 
again when she thought of the lambs and 
looked back: Deekie had picked up his 
crook. She turned to plead with him, but 
an idea came to her and she stopped short. 
Would the lambs drink cow’s milk, she 
called to him. They would, he answered, 
not very graciously; only cow’s milk 
didn’t flow from devil’s head cactus—at 
any rate he’d seen none. Cow’s milk came 
from cows, she assured him gravely; fur- 
thermore, she had lots of it—more than 
she knew what to do with. If he would 
bring his lambs and help with the milk- 
. ing, he could feed them milk, and wouldn’t 
have to kill then—with that crook, she 
added, as if that were the soul of the 
horror. This meant salvation for Deekie 
and for his sheep, but his slow, placid 
mind could not at first grasp the fact. 
and he began to offer objections. He 
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couldn’t afford to buy milk for his lambs: 
it was too far to go after it, and he 
couldn’t bring them up to her place. 
Anyway, if she wanted lambs to raise, any 
of the sheep outfits would give her all she 
wanted. They were all killing, except the 
big English company that had alfalfa 
shipped down from the north. 

Lena was not offended. She merely ex- 
plained her plan over again: he was to 
help her milk the cows and in return she 
would give him feed for his lambs. 
Twenty-five cows, she had; there would 
be milk enough for all of them. If he 
wanted, he could give her some of the 
lambs in further payment ; they were very 
pretty, she thought; that is, the ones that 
were able to stand. Deekie acquiesced, 
overwhelmed. The next day he and Jestis 
would move the ewes up the river as near 
as they could to Heder’s corrals, and he 
would thereafter help her with the milk- 
ing; no, he would not kill any more of 
the lambs. With this promise obtained 
Lena marched off on her way home, re- 
flecting that her father would perhaps be 
displeased, and that the man looked much 
less dark and evil than she had at first 
supposed. And Deekie, looking after her 
as she strode along the river bank, also 
made two reflections ; that Jestis would re- 
gard this as a most peculiar procedure, 
and that the girl’s hair, which hung in a 
thick braid, was of an unusual and yet 
pleasing color. But that night, after 
they had watered and corraled the weth- 
ers and were cooking their supper of fri- 
joles and coffee over a cow-chip fire be- 
tween two stones, Deckie told Jestis of his 
intention. The old man merely grinned 
with a smile of great wisdom, and as they 
smokcd their cigarettes, contemplated him 
for a time with an air of fond scrutiny; 
and before he rolled up in his serapé he 
sang two songs which Deekie had not 
heard before and which seemed even more 
melancholy than usual. 

After that, Deekie ceased to kill his 
lambs, and with the aid of Lena and her 
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cows, worked hard to save them. Yet the 
success of his effort was doubtful, for the 
sky still held cloudless, and the sun, as it 
went down at night, left, instead of the 
gracious heavens, a dome of burning, 
smoky bronze that seemed hardly to cool 
before it began to glow again in the east. 
Every morning before dawn Deekie kicked 
the canvas cover from his bed, crawled 
through Heder’s fence and waited by the 
corral for the coming of Lena. For a 
little time, then, the wonderfully clear, 
strong glare of a southwestern sunrise 
showed every light and shadow in black 
and white, under a sky whose blue flared 
through all the flame colors of an opal 
to the clear disk of fire that was the sun 
itself. Deekie had seen this all his life, 
and its effect was merely a certain matu- 
tinal exaltation ; but when Lena came out, 
carrying the milk pails in one hand, and 
rubbing her sleepy eyes with the other, 
and the sunbeams turned her wealth of 
yellow hair into a héap of spun gold, he 
had a vague notion that he was beholding 
some new and glorious phenomenon of 
nature. 

But the grace of that morning hour 
was brief enough. All day long Deekie 
toiled among the woolly, bleating idiots 
that seemed determined to frustrate what- 
ever might be done for their welfare. 
When he fed them, they spilled or fouled 
their food; when he drove them to water, 
they mired in the mud and sank to their 
death, if he was not quick to save them; 
when they slept, no matter how great the 
heat, they would pile up like a heap of 
grub worms, and do their best to stifle 
each other. ‘Sometimes in the long, hot 
afternoons, the glare of the changeless 
sun on his head seemed to Deekie like the 
clangor of some brazen bell. His head 
rang with it, and the weariness of the 
drought entered into his heart and with- 
ered it. At nightfall, when the sky had 
turned to burnished copper, and Lena, 
pallid with the heat, came out to help him 
with the milking, they would go silently 
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about their task, with heavy eyes and 
drawn lips. 

Days passed by, and all up and down 
the river the lambs lay scattered about, 
fast being changed by the pitiless sun 
into the mummies that, even in times of 
comparative plenty, give to the great cat- 
tle and sheep ranges of the southwest the 
appearance of a stricken desert. Only at 
Nogales, where the big English company 
had at great expense shipped in alfalfa 
to feed its ewes, and at Deekie Moran’s 
little lambing bed, just below old Heder’s 
farm, the lambs could be seen in the cool 
of the evening after sunset, skipping 
about on the shriveled grass stubble that 
barely kept their mothers alive. 

Then it was that a time came when 
this failed, too, and the older sheep began 
to die from sheer starvation, just as the 
lambs were accounted safe. First an old 
ewe was found unable to stand; the next 
day there were three or four; and at the 
end of a week Deckie carried away twenty, 
and left half the herd tottering weakly 
about, feebly trying to pull up the roots 
of the close-cropped grass. Deekie re- 
membered that day. All the afternoon 
Lena cried, lying with her face in her 
arms, on a pile of skins under the porch 
of the little house; inside, the old man lay 
gasping with the heat and ceaselessly 
moaning. Jestis was out with the wethers, 
and Deekie was left alone to fight with the 
invulnerable enemy, and to work steadily 
on in the fear that his courage would go if 
he should stop for an instant. But late 
that night, when the work was done, he 
flung himself down on his face in the 
shadow of a big Spanish dagger. 

For a long time he lay there, benumbed 
with grief and weariness, until the shadow 
crept away from him and he lay, a dark 
inanimate bulk, in the hard light of the 
dry little moon. There came a shout from 
Jestis, and he gave it no heed; but a mo- 
ment later Lena shook him by the shoul- 
der and pointed off to the north. There, 
covering the stars like a drawn curtain, 
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black clouds came swiftly down out of the 
north. Deekie sat up and, reaching out 
his hand, pulled Lena down beside him: 

“Al fin,” he said, “Al fin se canta la 
Gloria.” 

He did not move, and Lena sat there 
beside him, watching the stars vanish be- 
fore the black advance of the storm; pres- 
ently the moon went out, too, and in the 
darkness little puffs of wind came to them, 
while with deep breaths they drew in the 
sharp, sweet fragrance of the rain. They 
were hushed with the joy of it and thrilled 
through with the sense of another thing 
that had come to them, as it often does to 
those who have together known misfor- 
tune. Yet Deekie had no words for the 
passion of his heart, and only strove to 
see her eyes in the darkness; but Lena 
bowed her head, and with a tremulous 
hand idly stabbed at the ground with a 
spear of the yucca. 

On the porch of the little house old 
Heder was sitting in his armchair, smok- 
ing an enormous pipe; and Jests, who 
had found an old three-stringed guitar 
lying about one.of the sheds, sat with his 
back to a post, singing in his slow, quaver- 
ing voice to monotonous and unvarying 
chords. Each of these old men was think- 
ing of those two down there by the river; 
and also, it may be, thinking of some day 
of his own youth. 

From where Lena and Deekie sat in the 
darkness by the river bank, they could 
hear the shrill, passionate notes of Jestis’s 
songs; first ‘“Maritornes,” and then 
“Querid’ Adios,” and the piteously beau- 
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tiful “Angel de Amor.” It seemed that 
in some manner the old man’s sadly thrill- 
ing music supplied the place of words to 
these untutored lovers; for Deekie’s heart 
throbbed within him, as if all the un- 
known joys of the world were before him. 
And as the first heavy raindrops began to 
fall from the now overclouded sky there 
came to them the notes of a song that 
rises with a cry of tremulous longing, 
hangs for a moment in the monotone of a 
dove at noon, and then dies away in a 


- quivering cadence that might have voiced 


the dark passion of some Aztec king; the 
“Apasionada,” it is called. As that last 
cadence came to them, Lena and Deekie 
started toward the house; but she stumbled 
at the top of the bank, and would have 
fallen had he not caught her. When he 
felt her in his arms, the restraint which 
the want of words had imposed fell away 
from him, and he held her close and kissed 
her; while she, as mute and yet as moved 


‘as he, clung to him, tearful, patting the 


arm that held her. 

When they came in old Heder did not 
move from where he sat, drumming with 
his fingers on‘ the chair arm, but sent 
Deekie to put some tools under cover, and 
then took Lena in his arms, where she 
forthwith hid her face and burst into 
tears, while he stroked her soft hair. But 
Jestis sat there by the wall, with the 
guitar lying at his feet, silently gazing 
into the darkness; and with increasing 
volume, the roar of the rain voiced the 
blessing of Heaven upon the land and 
upon the flocks thereof. 
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Colton for Tue Reaper. A critic, in commenting on the first essay, writes: “Not 
since Stevenson took me on his entrancing ‘Travels with a Donkey’ have I journeyed 
so delightedly as I did with Arthur Colton through ‘The Country God Made’.” 


cloaked ranges were challenging each 

other to high issues in the sky when 
we left Redlands in the early morning to 
ride into the San Bernardino Range. To 
maintain ideals in the sky is the greater 
employment of these brethren, the San 
Gabriel, San Bernardino, and San Jacinto. 
It is in a lesser function that they split 
Southern California in two with a sharp 
distinction. East of this barrier there is 
little or no irrigation, and west of it there 
is enough that the traveler, after some 
days’ limitless desert on the Overland 
Limited, may declare he has reached the 
“Promised Land,” and by this means 
make himself pleasant to the Southern 
Californian. We rode between dark green 
orange orchards, and olive orchards of a 
smoky green. The almonds wore their 
white March blossoms. There were 
stretches of vineyard,—mere rows of un- 
happy stumps,—and stretches of the des- 
ert, splashed with bright flowers that had 
sprung up since the late rains. 

One seldom quite realizes that the only 
essential condition of a desert is lack of wa- 
ter, and that the condition of little rain ex- 
ists all over the Southwest, from Texas to 
the sea. When a rain occurs on the desert 
there is more or less bloom, and transient 
beds of gold and blue among the sage 
bush and cactus. Where the elusive moun- 
tain streams are caught and scattered in 
artificial rivulets there is a festival of or- 
dered growth, an arranged profusion. It 
follows in Southwestern California that, 
where irrigation has not yet been applied, 


Tees three snow-capped and snow- 


the thirsty face of the ancient thing lies 
side by side of the orchard, a venerable 
gray desolation in close communion with 
a green young upstart. An orange tree is 
something of a precisian. It is a member 
of a drilled regiment in the army of agri- 
culture. It stands on parade in a ploughed 
field with no disorderly graces of the grass 
about it. It lacks the refined use of a New 
England apple tree that one may lie down 
to meditate beneath. Its refinement is to 
wear brave yellow buttons on a dark green 
uniform, neat, handsome, and _ self-con- 
scious. So that the face of old desert 
seemed to me the more homelike and kind 
of the two. The late rains had set it 
smiling with fancies of its own, wistful 
gayeties of another kind than the prim 
orchards knew. The river ran in three 
separate streams,—each deep enough for 
the ponies to dislike it—in a half mile 
breadth of sandy arroyo. Huts by the 
roadside were thatched with palm leaves. 
Formal gateways were guarded by tall 
cypresses, one on each side, like the sub- 
lime butlers of households not up to their 
standard of behavior. The land began to 
slope upward toward the mountains as we 
drew nearer the foot of the cafion. The 
road swung across the brown cajion river. 
On the sandy bank of the river stood a 
traveling housewagon, with picketed 
horses. 

It was a household of no landed hold- 
ings save a night’s lease of the roadside. 
But a ‘ploughshare lay in front of its 
wandering door, and betrayed it for no 
true lover of the highway, no gypsy by 
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choice and principle. The migrating 
hordes now migrate by steam which have 
migrated by wagon for thirty centuries. 
This household was merely a homeseeker 
of an antique fashion. It had dark inten- 
tions on industry, on the settled occupancy 
of one place and bonds of matrimony 
with a private field. No more new faces 
daily and new scenes,—the spectacle of 
things going by. Possessions would accu- 
mulate, taxes and freight rates weigh 
down its hours ; and in the end the wonder 
would arise why life had seemed easier to 
grasp and control when it lived on wheels, 
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room that will not daily prove its right to 
be there; the space is good in itself, and 
the burden of proof is on the intruder. 
Two out of three of our dwelling-houses 
stand in agony of immediate need for 
some one to go over them outside with a 
plane and inside with a rake. We travel 
loaded with precautions, like the White 
Knight in the Looking Glass Room, who 
carried a mouse trap on his horse’s back. 
We live as in a looking glass, and act up 
to reflections in the eyes of neighbors and 
sublime butlers. We are tripped by our 
own shadows, and cry out on the main- 
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when its front yard borrowed from the 
public, and there were fewer dishes to 
cook with. 

It is an old wonder, and returns like the 
tide. The recurring demand for a simple 
living is no folly of a day dream. Civil- 
ization is a selection as well as an accumu- 
lation. Things get “in the saddle and 
ride mankind.” The encyclopedia was in- 
vented in desperation of knowledge, as a 
safe deposit for everything which it is 
beneficial to forget. It is a principle of 
taste to put nothing on the wall of a 


tainer of the highway for allowing such 
obstructions to traffic. It is better in the 
mind to be rid of informations that de- 
form, preferences that hamper and are 
not interesting, differences that make no 
difference, choices and decisions that cum- 
ber the spaciousness of the hours. If a 
dog turns too many times on the carpet 
before lying down, it is not, as has libel- 
ously been said, because he is fain to know 
which is his bed’s head and which its foot. 
He is at least above such indifferent de- 
cisions. But he is haunted by an old habit 
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of his race, a memory of the forest, where 
the question what one was to lie down upon 
was a question of interest. The habit 
hampers him now, and has the aspect of 
pure fussiness. It elaborates his life with 
a futility. In the history of his civiliza- 
tion the selection has been imperfect. One 
wants no more mental paraphernalia than 
wherewith to travel ahead. One advan- 
tage of a housewagon is its mobile im- 
munity. Whatever rains descend and 
floods come, one may plant as safely on 
the sand as on a rock,—or move it off to 
other foundations,—such a housewagon 
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against the cajion walls. The road twisted 
like a snake, and in places writhed up the 
steep mountain side like the drivers’ whip- 
lashes over the backs of their mules. 
There was the same apparent careless- 
ness, the same certain skill; the same de- 
murral that it was aimed at anything in 
particular ; the same improbability that it 
would hit anything aimed at, in case of 
deceptive intentions ; the same wriggle and 
drop; and, lo, a selected mule was startled 
and bitten at a predestined point, and 
your road came casually around a notched 
promontory on a_ high-trestled bridge, 


as stood at rest, but unfastened to any 
real estate, on the sand over the brown 
cajion river. 

Which housewagon leaving behind, we 
followed the river up its cafion, and the 
caiion to whatsoever it might lead. The 
road was cut and corniced in the steep 
sides. The cafion grew hotter in the bril- 
liant sunlight. The ponies climbed and 
meditated. Mule teams of four to six 
mules passed us jingling with bells and 
drawing loads of sawn lumber. The crack 
of the drivers’ long whiplashes echoed 


eighty feet above a troubled river. “Bless 
my soul, here’s a bridge!” “On my word, 
here’s a mule!’ They have a common 
gayety of manner, and a common ac- 
curacy of result—your mule-driver and 
your road-builder in the cajions of the San 
Bernardino. 

The teams jingled away, vanishing and 
reappearing in the distance on the yellow 
whiplash of a road, and we halted for 
lunch, eighty feet above the troubled 
river. The vista of yellow cafion walls, 
tufted with dusty sage bush, led down to 
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and framed with its desolate miles a seg- 
ment of the green culture of the plain. 
Southwestern California makes up for 
its luxurious monotony of climate by an 
immense contrast in landscape. The sav- 
agery of the mountains can never be 


ON THE BANK OF THE RIVER STOOD A 
HOUSEWAGON 


changed, and the plain, which begins 
sharply at their fect, is fast becoming the 
most humanized and artificial of country- 
sides. More and more the two will empha- 
size each other, the careful culture, and 
the gaunt desolation which sends down 
chocolate-colored floods and_ troubled 
streams to make the culture possible. The 
orange tree and the sage bush are their 
respective symbols. 

The great volcanic days, when the 
mountains were lifted and the pits were 
opened in the sea, superficially appear to 
be mainly passed. The apparent change 
going on now seems to be a process of lev- 
eling rather than revolutionary upheav- 
als. Peaks wear down, precipices become 
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slopes, flats and sea bottoms rise with the 
silt of rivers scattered over them. Nature 
seems to have fallen in with the democratic 
movement and discovered that inequality 
is unjust. “Why should these be so low 
and those so high? We will even things 
up and down in the name of justice.” 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?” 


is a rhyme thought to have first seen the 
light on or about the year 1381, in con- 
nection with Wat Tyler and his Kentish- 
men; to which rhyme a fantastic grave- 
digger, some two hundred years later, is 
represented to have passed the frivolous 
answer that Adam himself was the “gen- 
tleman” inquired for, “the first that ever 
bore arms,” inasmuch as Adam is recorded 
to have “digged” and could not have 
digged “without arms.” It seemed to 
Shakespeare perhaps a silly question, as 
well answered in that way as another. A 
century and a half later still it was elo- 
quently asked again, and presently com- 
mented on by cannon and tumbril and 
the birth of new republics, a confused com- 
ment and inconclusive in result. The form 
of the question became, not how it arose, 
—for in that form it may be said to have 
been answered,—but whether it continues 
forever, that each generation shall be met 
on rising with what seems to be a perma- 
nent injustice. No one, it was admitted, 
ever gets a square deal, for wherever four 
are playing cards there is always a fifth 
player who, although a lady, is shifty and 
mysterious ; whose unfair practices, how- 
ever, are thought to be excusable; she is 
supernatural, poor thing! and can not 
help it. But the question began to imply 
that the moral obliquity was not confined 
to this fifth player called Fortune; rather 
that the pack was kept stacked by the two 
players called First and Second Estates, 
banded together to cheat the other two, 
who were called Third and Fourth Estates. 

But the form of the question, now go- 
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ing further to its latest phase, seems to 
imply that, Fortune being incorrigibly 
unfair, poor thing! it is the business of 
the other players to shut her out of the 
game, and obtain a square deal whether or 
no, by turning up the cards, by opening 
out the mysteries of the pack, by dealing 
equal hands by careful prearrangement. 
It comes almost to be mooted whether one 
player has a right to play his hand more 
cleverly than another, or in fact any right . 
to win at all. 

We are nothing if not logical. Still the 
game seems to be growing a trifle pale 
under our logic. 

In the city of Los Angeles there are, 
hard by each other, a “Broadway” and a 
“Central Park,” after our national habit 
of planting familiar names about us in 
new homes, a habit which arose with the 
colonists, perhaps, out of their sense of 
solitude and their wistful memories, but 
which in California seems rather to define 
ideals and ambitions. This diminutive 
Central Park is by local custom a kind of 


Athenian agora, where every afternoon - 


groups of men gather to practise dialec- 
tics under the drooping pepper trees; 
where of a sunny afternoon I overheard 
one complaining with an air of injured 
patience: “These swells that wear silk 
hats,” he said, “‘and ride around in auto- 
mobiles, I says to one of ’em right here in 
the park, I says, ‘You’re a hobo,’ I says, 
‘ain’t you? Who's feeding you anyway? 
What you living on me for?’ He got mad, 
too. Yes, he did.” 

The question here asked seemed both 
similar to and different from that of the 
Kentishmen. Those against whose status 
it was directed by the Kentishmen “got 
mad too.” But beyond the plainer differ- 
ences there seemed an American tang, a 
certain imaginative frankness and knack 
for finding unlikely likenesses, in this dar- 
ing identification of the automobilist and 
the hobo, this candid appeal to the auto- 
mobilist’s candor, this disappointed sur- 
prise that the automobilist “got mad.” 
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It has lately been said that “the most 
significant peculiarity of the American 
people is the relative absence of the tribe- 
forming motive among them,” the absence 
of those ethnic barriers common to the 
peasantry of Europe, of that distrust 
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THE VISTA OF YELLOW CANON WALLS, TUFTED 
WITH DUSTY SAGE BRUSH 


sometimes even of the dwellers in the next 
township or valley, of that survival of the 
old feeling of the tribe that whoever is 
unknown or not well-known is not of the 
tribe, but an alien and apart from the 
touch of sympathy. “In gencral the 
American is characterized by an almost 
unreasonable belief in the likeness to him- 
self” of every one he mects. His social 
charm, if it is such, is out of the working 
of this faith. 

When one was first shoved from the 
shore, somewhat against the grain, by 
imperative instructors, into that strange 
sea called geometry, an early discovery 
was the definition of equality as made up 
of two elements: equivalence and similar- 
ity. Two equal things, it was said, must 
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not only amount to the same in bulk, but 
have the same shape. Next it appeared 
that similarity was a simpler proposition 
than equivalence, which might come out 
of very irregular compensations. 

It is to be hoped that the American is 
not going to follow up a faith in likeness 
by a fact of likeness any further than he 
has, or has to; that social unrest will find 
a solution in compensations rather than 
in similarity. One does not care for sim- 
ilar persons. The solution seems as un- 
likely to be hit as that a mule-driver’s 
plying lash would find the base of a mule’s 
ear, or a cafion road of such casual habits 
come to its ends with such imperturbable 
wisdom. 

Still these things were done in that 
cafion of the San Bernardino, out of 
which we climbed through the afternoon 
up to the rewards of wider horizons, and 
saw the hazy plain spread away toward 
the sea, and meditated and discussed the 
moral analogies of nature and society. 

It is pleasant to know that nature is 


not, after all, socialistic, nor really com-° 


promising mountains and seas to a uni- 
versal swamp. On the contrary, she is 
secretly constructing compensations and 
differences. She is shrinking the bulk of 
the earth, wrinkling its stiff crust, and so 
building mountains as fast as she wears 
them down. It is pleasant to know that 
the San Bernardino is not likely to be 
irrigated. We want varicties of life and 
scene, contrasts and paradoxes. A dead 
level is deadening. There is a fearful sub- 
stratum of dullness in us. It rises be- 
neath us, a dumb and dingy flood. The 
struggle is to keep out of the drugged 
cloud of commonplace and usage. It is a 
virtue in fine things if they are insecure. 
It is a misfortune to live always on aver- 
age plains, in an unvarying climate. What 
does one do with a hundred and fifty blue 
days, except to forget the significance of 
a blue day? The Southwestern Califor- 
nian’s climate is a perilous luxury. He 
probably values the grim mountains that 
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overhang his orchards mainly for the 
waters they send down to make his orch- 
ards possible. In the long run they will 
save his soul by their difference. Their 
savagery will lift him out of the rut of his 
artifices. 


A mile above the sea, in the San Ber- 
nardino, the thirsty brush gives way to a 
world of white and yellow pine. The bar- 


. ren belt lies between orchards below and 


forests above. The mystery of the mule- 
drivers was explained,—where their sawn 
lumber came from. 

All day the air had been motionless in 
the hot, silent cafions. Under the pines it 
was warm, quiet and scented with resin. 
No breeze stirred the needles overhead. 
The ponies’ footsteps were muffled in the 
dust and fallen needles. We climbed 
through the forest, and came on a large 
lumber mill in a shallow valley, with 
workmen’s cottages on the hill above. The 
machinery was shut down for the day. 
Beyond the hill were various buildings 
dropped here and there in the woods. 
There were a number of neat cottages, 
closed and unoccupied. A road ran past 
them in the freckled shadows. It led on 
and upward, probably from cafion to 
cafion to the snow-bound passes of the 
Range. ; 

“There’s no hotel,” said the keeper of 
the little store crammed with articles of 
sale. “You can have one of the cottages.” 
He was expansive and amiable. It seemed 
that he kept the cottages for rent to peo- 
ple who would come up later to avoid the 
summer heats of the plain and breathe 
pine-scented air. He unlocked one of 
them, four-roomed and furnished, and 
went away with the ponies, leaving us to 
think over the admirable varieties of life ; 
to discover a dinner that had points of 
honest intention about it, a kind of “com- 
mons” for the mill hands ; to hear the lum- 
bermen’s talk, and pick apart their con- 
fused nationalities, Indian, Mexican, Ital- 
ian, German, Irish and simple American, 
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if such a variety exists ; to come out as the 
sun was dropping behind the San Gabriel 
Range, and consider San Gabriel in its 
evening robes of blue and lavender, and 
the pink edge of its skyline of snow; to 
notice the pigs nosing on the hillside, the 
women and children in the shanty doors, 
the huge spiked cones under the pines, and 
the quiet coming on of the night; to kin- 
dle a fire in our kitchen stove, and think 
over these admirable varieties; to sleep 
monotonously all night in a world of va- 
rieties ; to wake and remember it still ad- 
venturous and various; to go out in the 
early morning and find the various world 
below hidden by a white fog bank, as 
smooth and peaceful as sleep; orchards, 
desert, villages suavely covered over, a 
soft, shining, bland surface turned up- 
ward, as if no contentious society were 
underneath it. Tops of hills only and 
torsos of mountains rose above it. But 


within it some slow power was moving, 
gradual and gracious, heaving it into long 
waves and solitary domes, lifting the main 
level and mass so slowly that an hour made 
but a subtle difference, a hilltop grown 
dim, and gone, a stream of vapor gliding 
through a notch, high tides of vapor a 
little farther up the cafions. Always and 
everywhere, in every motion and sweep of 
surface, there was method, the knowledge 
of the values of leisure and space, a free- 
dom under the control of an order. 

Nature has a style in her craftsman- 
ship, a suavity of manner that did not 
come to her in a hurry. It argues her age 
and tells of her practice. There must have 
been a time when she had not fixed the 
form of her morning and evening rituals, 
and a time when she did not go through 
them so well as now. She found out grad- 
ually the right way of laying a cloud 
bank over a plain and sending the sun- 
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light along its silky curves. One learns 
by observing from the top of a mountain 
how she handles the upper side of a 
cloud. 

After all, why suppose that we, the 
busy and contentious, who “look before 
and after,” are a discord among her har- 
monies? It may be we are not. The aver- 
age man is an ancient institution. His 
thought moves in waves of a thousand 
years. There is a common reason among 
us whose flow is gradual, and turns a shin- 
ing side to the sun and has the manner 
and method of nature. It may be she is no 
more masterly and secure in spreading a 
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cloud bank over a plain than in spreading 
populations over a plain. Out of restless 
gray vapor and driven fog she molds 
leagues of milky undulations. Out of so- 
cial unrest, migrating hordes and stormy 
argument she molds something also to her 
mind. When in the midst of either one 
seems to be in a confused gray fog, 
where roads appear to lead nowhere, and 
whiplashes to be snapped at things in gen- 
eral; but from a sufficient mountain top it 
might appear that, in her handling of hu- 
manity, nature is as bland, unhasting and 
secure as when she lays a cloud bank, or 
draws the evening across the hills. 


The third in this series of travel essays will appear 
in the September number under the title “Yosemite.” 


THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


By Frederic Taber Cooper 


HE girl straightened her lithe young 
figure from over the low rosewood 


escritoire by the window, and with 
visible effort threw off the droop of weari- 
ness that was plainly not wholly physical. 
The two letters which for weeks she had 
been dreading to write, delaying from day 
to day with a childish fertility of pretext, 
at last lay finished before her, life sen- 
tences awaiting signature. She took them 
up now, reluctantly, and read them over 
with perfunctory care. She might as eas- 
ily have read them with her eyes shut; 
every sentence in them had been so often 
shaped and modified and pondered over 
that the final writing was like the recital 
of a well-conned lesson. The first letter 
was brief and to the point; it even sound- 
ed needlessly curt, now that she had it 
down on paper. Yet, having once definite- 
ly made up her mind, freely and without 
undue influence, she told herself, there was 
no purpose in many words. However 
brusk and ungracious the form of her 
consent might sound, the vital fact re- 
mained that she consented. She could well 
spare herself the profession of a warmth 
she did not feel, the farce of girlish co- 
quetries. She dipped her pen carefully 
into the ink, a short, stub pen that left a 
bold masculine stroke behind it, and signed 
herself, quite firmly, “Yours, since you 
still wish it, Margaret Varrick.” 

The second letter had been strangely 
hard to write, far harder than she had 
foreseen that it could be. Was that her 
writing, that curiously tremulous scrawl, 
those uncertain lines that slanted upward 
across the tinted linen? She was stayed 
from her first impulse to tear it up by the 
sudden realization of her own weakness, a 
consciousness that she could not, would 
not write those words again. For wecks 


she had steadily schooled herself in the be- 
lief that she did not care. And now the 
trembling of her own hand mutely gave 
the lie to her assumed indifference. For 
the first time what she was doing took on a 
definite form, a piteous finality. She was 
closing a chapter in her life, the first im- 
portant chapter that she had ever delib- 
erately closed. For several minutes she sat 
there, letting the ink dry idly on her pen, 
angry with herself for her illogical !-esita- 
tion. The other, the decisive letter, was 
waiting to be sent; why delay the obvious 
duty of signing this one, which altered 
nothing, simply softened a blow? With- 
out giving her resolution time to weaken 
further, she drove her pen hurriedly across 
the open sheet, in what promised at the 
start to be a model autograph. But at the 
midway point the half-dry ink refused to 
flow ; the blunt nib scratched abortively in 
the downward stroke of a capital V, stir- 
ring her to a petulant resentment. She 
wavered, dipped her pen, then Iet it go at 
that—just “Margaret.” How many other 
letters, notes, messages, she had signed 
just “Margaret” in the past, refusing to 
look ahead, refusing to consider how far 
that light touch of intimacy committed 
her. With wilful blindness she had al- 
lowed things to drift, not measuring the 
wrong she was doing herself and him. She 
knew now, in her heart, that never until 
this moment had she wholly surrendered 
hope for a different, happier outcome. 
The brown head suddenly went down into 
the soft brown folds of her silk-clad arms, 
crossed in comfortless abandon above the 
pages of the ruthless letter. 

A subtle sixth sense gradually made the 
girl aware that she was not alone. She 
started up nervously, the full sleeves part- 
ly screening her face, as the slim fingers 
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FOR SEVERAL MINUTES SHE SAT THERE, LETTING 
THE INK DRY IDLY ON HER PEN 
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sought to repair the disorder of her hair. 
Uncle Matthew stood in the doorway, 
silent, gray, self-effaced as usual. Mar- 
garet had always felt a secret sympathy 
for the quiet, punctilious old gentleman, 
who counted for so little in his own house- 
hold. She knew that Uncle Matthew had 
no business interests, no intimate friends, 
no resources outside of his books and en- 
gravings, his small but rare collections of 
Petrarch and Dante. Aunt Bessie’s rule 
in the house was like an Eastern despot- 
ism. She diffused around her a conscious 
pride of purse. One heard only of her 
house, her money, her motor car, her box 
at the opera. Uncle Matthew was only the 
indispensable, unobtrusive figurehead. It 
was the suggestion of hidden tragedy in 
his isolated life that prevented Margaret 
from feeling scorn for a nature so spirit- 
less as to be willing to stagnate upon the 
bounty of a rich and ostentatious wife. In 
spite of her sense of obligation to Aunt 
Bessie, Margaret was not blinded to the 
calculating coldness of the older woman’s 
nature. 

“Good morning, Uncle. Matthew. I 
didn’t know you were there,” she said un- 
steadily, turning her head toward the 
window. To her misty eyes the sweeping 
curve of Riverside Drive, the broad, tur- 
bid waters of the Hudson, the frost-tinged 
slopes of the Palisades, the wintry sky be- 
yond, seemed to merge and overlap in 
long, blurred ribbons of neutral tints, cold 
gray, russet, leaden blue. If Uncle Mat- 
thew’s shrewd old eyes, looking out from 
under the bushy gray eyebrows, noted 
anything suspiciously unusual, his man- 
ner betrayed no knowledge. 

“Good morning, Margaret. I missed 
you at the breakfast table. My coffee 
never tastes quite right unless you pour it. 
My fault, I know, for being so late. No, 
my dear, I wasn’t feeling ill. Just lazi- 
ness, Margaret, laziness and years. I 
don’t like the cold weather. Are you warm 
enough in here? The room seems chilly.” 
He stooped his tall, spare figure, seized a 
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poker, and methodically attacked the large 
cube of cannel coal smoldering in the iron 
cradle on the hearth. A fissure widened in 
the middle of the coal; small jets of bluish 
smoke that had been silently spurting out 
suddenly burst into a cheery flame. The 
quiet, gray man, in his quiet, gray suit, 
seated himself on the extreme edge of a 
spacious easy chair and stretched his thin 
hands toward the grateful heat, with the 
satisfaction of rheumatic age. 

“Uncle Matthew,” said Margaret, with 
quick contrition, “I am sorry I didn’t wait 
to pour your coffee. I am afraid I forgot 
all about it. There were some letters—” 
she broke off suddenly, unwilling to trust 
her voice; then in a different tone, which 
plainly cost her some effort to make 
steady, “I want to tell you,” she said, 
“that I have just written to Mr. Spauld- 
ing to say that I will marry him if he still 
wishes it.’ 

A silence followed this announcement, 
not marked enough to possess a real sig- 
nificance, yet enough to impress itself 
upon her abnormal sensitiveness. Then: 
“Very sensible of you, no doubt,” said 
Uncle Matthew in colorless tones. “Your 
Aunt Bessie will be gratified.” Under the 
studied neutrality of tone and manner 
Margaret was conscious of a veiled irony, 
and inwardly resented it. She had vaguely 
dreaded making the disclosure, knowing 
instinctively that he was about to be dis- 
appointed in her. 

“You seem to have written to him 
twice,” added her uncle dryly, with his 
eyes on the two letters, lying conspicu- 
ously on the desk, awaiting envelopes. 

“The other letter is to Rupert, telling 
him about it.” 

“J think you owed him that,’ said Mat- 
thew Varrick. 

“I am not sure that I owed him any- 
thing,” the girl said, with sudden heat, 
“but I wanted it settled and done for. 
Rupert has no right to complain. He 
knew all the time how it must end. He 
needn’t have made it quite so hard.” She 
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seemed to find relief in voicing the argu- 
ments that she had so often rehearsed to 
herself. “Why, how foolish we would have 
both been, Uncle Matthew! It will be 
years before Rupert makes any sort of a 
name as an architect, if he ever does. And 
meanwhile, all that we have in the world is 
his ambition and my expensive tastes— 
and one can’t marry on expensive tastes 
and ambition, Uncle Matthew !” 

“And youth and love,” added her uncle 
meditatively. It would have puzzled any 
bystander as much as it did Margaret to 
know just what thought was in his mind. 
She eyed him doubtfully before continu- 
ing, with somewhat less assurance of man- 
ner: 

“Exactly, Uncle Matthew; a five-room 
flat in Harlem, or a dove-cote in Yonkers 
or the Bronx! Do you think I have had 
the right sort of training for a poor man’s 
wife? I can play Chopin in the dark, and 
I can speak German with a real Hof spiel- 
haus accent, but I can’t mend a pair of 
gloves decently, and I can’t afford to 
marry a man whom Aunt Bessie disap- 
proves of. The whole thing is too absurd 
to discuss.” 

Uncle Matthew was manipulating his 
poker with renewed interest. “I am almost 
sorry that you couldn’t let the matter rest 
until the plans for Aunt Bessie’s Catskill 
house were finished,” he said at length. 
“Rupert will find it awkward to come here 
at present, even on business,” 

“The plans?” said the girl, with more 
feeling than she had yet allowed herself to 
show. “I wish that I had never heard of 
the plans. He will never come here again 
on their account. Aunt Bessie definitely 
rejected the plans yesterday.” 

‘What made her do that?” asked Mr. 
Varrick mildly, with characteristic lack of 
surprise at his own ignorance of what 
went on in the household. 

“It wasn’t all Rupert’s fault, to be quite 
fair about it, uncle; but he might have 
been more conciliatory, for my sake. That 
is one of the things I meant when I said 
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that he hadn’t tried to make things easy. 
He wouldn’t take the trouble to be tactful 
with Aunt Bessie. When you think how 
prejudiced she was against him, from the 
first, it was a big concession for her to 
employ him as her architect. I looked 
upon it as a huge diplomatic triumph.” 

“She knew that she was getting her 
money’s worth,” said Mr. Varrick, appar- 
ently without malice, though his eyes 
twinkled. 

“She knew that her patronage would 
be a big help to a young and struggling 
architect. Rupert ought to have realized 
that, too. We were getting along tre- 
mendously well. You ought to have come 
to some of our conferences, uncle; they 
were so amicable. Auntie was so pleased 
that she was really becoming quite cor- 
dial. And, then, all of a sudden, yester- 
day, he spoiled everything, just for a few 
wretched minarets.” 

“TI thought the general effect was to be 
colonial ?” 

“That is just where the trouble came. 
Rupert never liked the idea of that heavy 
colonial effect, with the big white pillars, 
for a summer home, stuck on to the side 
of a Catskill mountain. But he yielded 
that point. Then she insisted upon a 
sort of Italian pergola at the back, and 
he yielded again. But yesterday she 
wanted him to add on a smoking-room to 
the western wing,—a Turkish kiosk, she 
called it, but she had in mind a mosque 
with gilded minarcts,—she said the mina- 
rets would look so picturesque from clear 
across the valley, rising up among the 
maple trees. Well, Rupert rebelled at 
that. He said it would be incongruous, 
and began to explain About the canons of 
art. You know how intolerant auntic is, 
as soon as any one begins to talk about 
canons of art. The more he argued, the 
more determined she was not to be con- 
vinced ; and all the time, the red flush was 
creeping higher and higher up on her 
cheeks, as it docs when she is seriously 
displeased. Finally she said that so long 
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as she was paying for the plans with her 
own money, she had a right to say how 
they should be drawn, and she proposed 
to stick to it. And Rupert answered with 
that exasperating stateliness of his that 
‘it was her right, certainly, but that it 
was equally his right to refuse, and that 
with all her money, she hadn’t enough to 
buy his consent to be made ridiculous.’ 
He said just that, Uncle Matthew.” 

“Did he, my dear? That certainly was 
undiplomatic. But I always did like Ru- 
pert Winslow. I think that I like him 
rather better than I ever did before.” 
Then, ignoring the wonderment in the 
girl’s eyes, he went on with sudden, most 
unusual earnestness, “Margaret, don’t 
make any mistake about one thing; Ru- 
pert Winslow may never be a rich man, 
as the world measures riches to-day ; but 
he is a man with the courage to be true to 
his ideals, and that is something far rarer 
than big fortunes.” He checked himself 
suddenly, as though he had been on the 
point of saying a good deal more, but had 
thought better of it. Margaret felt her 
averted face flushing with conscious color. 
What were her uncle’s words but an echo 
of the still, small voice within her, that 
she had persistently tried to stifle through 
all these weeks of indecision? Didn’t she 
know that she still believed in Rupert’s 
future, in spite of all her Aunt Bessie 
could say in his disparagement? Didn’t 
she know that her pretended resentment 
of his tactlessness was only an excuse for 
her own cowardice in standing weakly by, 
and letting Rupert think that she sanc- 
tioned her aunt’s vulgar, purse-proud ar- 
rogance? It was a family characteristic, 
she told herself with sudden self-con- 
tempt, a degenerate strain. of Varrick 
blood, that made her consent to be over- 
ruled, as her uncle was before her, by a 
coarser, more domineering nature. Just 
as it occurred to her to wonder at Uncle 
Matthew’s strange departure from his 
habitual reserve, he mildly broke in upon 
her reflections : 
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“There is one thing that I rather ad- 
mire about Mr. Spaulding, Margaret ; his 
money has not spoiled him. He is just as 
simple in his tastes and habits as he was 
twenty years ago. But the house is go- 
ing to seem very empty when you leave 
us. I suppose that you have some idea 
how soon that must be?” 

“Some time in April, Uncle. It would 
be affectation for me to pretend that I 
didn’t know that auntie and Mr. Spauld- 
ing had planned the whole thing in ad- 
vance, as though it were a foregone con- 
clusion that I must say ‘yes’ sooner or 
later. For weeks I have been made to 
feel that the milliner, the dressmaker, the 
caterer, the florist were all being held un- 
der waiting orders, until the day when I 
should know my own mind! Oh, it is hu- 
miliating !” the girl said, with sudden re- 
vulsion, “just as though the whole thing 
were a bargain and sale, and all the part I 
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have in it is to make my mark where I am 
told to!” Uncle Matthew, stretching his 
long, thin fingers over the grateful blaze, 
gave no sign that. he heard this outburst. 
Presently she continued more quietly, but 
with visible reluctance: 

“Mr. Spaulding’s new yacht is to be fin- 
ished by April. He is arranging his busi- 
ness so that he may be gone six months. 
The doctor thinks that the rest will do 
him good, and recommends the cure at 
Carlsbad. We shall sail straight for the 
Mediterranean, cruise along the coast for 
a few weeks, and then leave the yacht at 
Genoa. We shall spend a month among 
the Italian lakes, before working slowly 
north into Germany.” 

“The Italian lakes?” repeated Uncle 
Matthew thoughtfully, “Como—Lugano 
—Maggiore,” he spoke the syllables lin- 
geringly, and let himself sink back into 
the deep easy chair, his thin fingers slip- 
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ping back from over his bent knees, his 
far-away eyes gazing into the flames as if 
watching the dissolving views of distant 
memories. “Margaret, I never told you 
how I came to choose the Italian lakes, 
out of all the world, for a honeymoon?” 
“Why, no, Uncle Matthew; I always 
thought that you and Aunt Bessie went to 
California for your wedding trip?” Her 
words were really a question, but the 
quiet, gray man gave no direct answer. 
“You are twenty-two, Margaret? 
Twenty-two! That was just my age when 
I became engaged to be married. I had 
faith in canons of art, then, as Rupert 
has. I had been studying painting in the 
Paris studios, and it was my first visit 
home in two years. We mapped our lives 
all out, in bold, broad strokes—it seems 
so easy to map out one’s life boldly and 
broadly, when one is twenty-two. I 
thought myself rich then, rich in ambi- 
tion and youth and love—all those things 
which you wise young women of to-day 
have learned that one can not marry on. 
Those were the days when I used to think 
one could. When I went back to Paris, it 
was understood that we were to wait one 
year longer; and then, somehow and 
somewhere, she was to come to me. There 
was an added charm in the very vagueness 
of our plans. Italy was our goal, and 
later we were to have success and fame, as 
well as ambition and love. That summer 
I went on a loncly tramping tour through 
Switzerland, and finally over the Spliigen 
and down through the Liro valley toward 
Como. I remember as if yesterday every 
little village along that zigzag road, 
Campo Dolcino, Chiavenna, Riva Colico. 
And yet my thoughts lay in the future, 
rather than the present, as I tramped. I 
was wondering where we should be when 
another summer had come around—not 
here, I had told myself, every day in 
Switzerland; not here, I still repeated the 
morning that I quitted Riva. And sud- 
denly, that same sunny day, on the road 
below Riva, the road that skirts the north- 
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ern bay of Como, I saw, across a horse- 
shoe curve, on one of the zigzags in the 
road beyond, a group of peasants, a gay 
bridal party, making their way from 
church in the midst of song and laughter ; 
they looked, silhouetted against the bril- 
liant green of the chestnut forests be- 
yond, like the little dancing figures of a 
Pompeiian fresco, strung out along the 
sunlit road. A bridal party! in the 
midst of that hidden paradise of blue wa- 
ter, blue sky, and distant vistas of eternal 
snow. It was while I watched that glad 
little bride that the inspiration came to 
me; there, among the Italian lakes was 
the spot in all the world where we must 
come for our honeymoon. People have 
sometimes tried to talk to me of Como; 
I never can listen to them. They always 
seem to have seen something so different 
from what I saw. I suppose they saw it 
as it really was, while I saw it through a 
rosy haze, a glamour of hope. That is 
why I would not go back there, if I could. 
But nothing can rob me of my memories. 
I sometimes wonder whether any of the 
tangible joys of life are more real than 
the joy of looking forward, the foretaste 
of happiness that we have in the plans 
we make. Fate may rob us of the fulfil- 
ment, but she can not rob us of the hours 
when we dared to hope.” Uncle Matthew 
still gazed into the flames. His gentle, 
aged voice flowed steadily on, as if in a 
waking dream. He might have been talk- 
ing to himself, for all the heed he gave 
the girl who stood before him, with face 
averted, as though half afraid to listen. 
“Week after week, I wandered along 
the border of those lakes—Como, Lugano, 
Maggiore. Day by day, the honeymoon 
took shape, and every night my letters 
told of new discoveries. I was no longer 
lonely as I tramped ; I was too busy, plan- 
ning the sequence of the places we should 
visit; where we should drive or row or 
take the train; where the distances were 
short enough for her to walk, without 
weariness, along the shore of those magic 
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sheets of water. - Bellagio, Pallanza, Isola 
Bella, the names seemed to sing them- 
selves, in those days! Ah, to be young, 
Margaret, with the courage, the improvi- 
dence, the glorious optimism of youth! to 
give oneself up to the sunshine and 
laughter and light music, the elixir of 
that glad Italian life! We talked of a 
honeymoon, but we did not mean to limit 
our time by weeks or moons. We had a 
modest little fund,—only a few hundred 
dollars, I remember,—and we were to see, 
with wise economy, how long spun out our 
joy could be. But I was not to be idle; 
oh, no, indeed! I was to sketch, as we 
wandered, and sometimes we were to settle 
down for days and weeks, in some se- 
cluded little inn, tucked away in a forgot- 
ten nook of the shore, where the stream 
of travel had passed it by—and do some 
serious painting. The sale of a picture 
or two might mean several additional 
weeks. Ah, those quaint, modest little 
inns, with bare floors and curtainless win- 
dows, some of them, and not always over- 
clean. But who would care for carpets or 
hangings or spotless linen, when they 
have each other?—when both are young 
and in the flood tide of health and happi- 
ness? It is only those who are ill-mated, 
those who carry the burden of unspoken 
regrets, who have time to note the wine- 
stains on a napkin, to feel the discord of 
an ugly wall-paper. I have lived long 
enough to know that for every wife and 
_for every husband there are some rude 
awakenings. Marriage entails many 
clashing moments, difficult readjustments 
of habits and ideals, even with all the help 
that love can give. But it seems to me 
that, for those who are setting out upon 


life’s path together, with scant love to. 


help them out, the hardest thing of all is 
the strangeness of strange rooms, the 
comfortless, hired luxury of big hotels, 
the meretricious glitter of gilded mirrors 
and silken furnishings. Thousands of 
miles from home, and not a single familiar 
object, not a chair or table to strike a 
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homelike note for the couple who, in spite 
cf their enforced intimacy, remain stran- 
gers in their hearts. Such couples haunt 
the big hotels, the crowded thorough- 
fares; they try to forget themselves, in 
the midst of the whirl and flare of the 
popular tourists’ caravansaries. Their 
ears are deaf to the humbler music of the 
honeymoon I planned—the music that 
lurked in every syllable of those soft, har- 
monious Italian names.” 

With her lips parted, her breath com- 
ing more and more quickly, the light of 
new animation in her eyes, her whole atti- 
tude suggestive of a tremulous eagerness, 
Margaret had listened in silence until 
now. But as his voice dropped, almost to 
a whisper, over his closing words, she 
could contain herself no longer. 

“Uncle Matthew, I don’t understand. 
When were you and Aunt Bessie ever in 
Italy?” 

Mr. Varrick did not answer her direct- 
ly. Gradually the animation faded from 
his face, as the light dies out from a glow- 
ing ember. He settled back into his habit- 
ual mood, quiet, gray, self-repressed. 
“Your Aunt Bessie?” he said at length, 
in his usual colorless tone. ‘No, my dear, 
your Aunt Bessie and I were never in 
Italy together.” 

“Then what did you mean about your 
honeymoon in Bellagio and Pallanza and 
all those other places? You couldn’t have 
made it all up, Uncle Matthew ?” 

“I did not know that I was making it 
up, at the time. You see, it was only a 
dream honeymoon, Margaret. We never 
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had it, really. She changed her mind be- 
forehand, and married some one else.” 

“She, Uncle? Not Aunt Bessie?” 

“No, my dear; some one you never 
heard of, some one I knew before I ever 
met your Aunt Bessie. I was poor, you 
see, and her people were socially ambi- 
tious. She was like you in a way, Mar- 
garet; she had a sort of Aunt Bessie of 
her own. She did not know how to fight 
for her happiness. She followed the line 
of least resistance. Afterward, I found 
out that I did not care very much whether 
I ever became a great artist or not. I met 
your Aunt Bessie, and we were married 
and went west, as you said, to California, 
in her father’s private car. You know 
the rest, I fancy, as well as I do. As for 
your not knowing that I used to paint, 
that is not strange. Aunt Bessie did not 
like the smell of oils, so I put away my 
brushes and tubes once for all. I have 
not looked at them in twenty years. 
Please ring for Stimpson, Margaret, and 
have him bring up more coal. The fire is 
going out.” 

A look of glad resolve had come into 
the girl’s eyes. She took up the two let- 
ters which had cost her such an effort to 
write, crossed silently over to the fire, and 
laid them on the red and smoldering coals. 
Then, stooping quickly, she pressed her 
lips to the old man’s forehead. 

“Thank you, Uncle Matthew, for your 
story,” she said unsteadily. “I don’t 
think, after all, that it pays to follow the . 
line of least resistance. I believe that I 
am willing to fight for my happiness.” 
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F course, dear Belinda, the boy will 
O do just as he pleases. In these 
days the advice of elderly uncles, 
like the advice of judicious parents, has 
only so much weight as Hopeful cares to 
assign it; but as in any case I want 
to feel that I have done my duty, I am 
going to write the boy, when I get to it, 
an opinion or two about his having chosen 
for his career that which he so loftily 
calls “a life of scholarship.” 


Belinda, I can’t bear to think that all 
our dreaming is not going to come true, 
that the lad himself is going to turn it 


all to dust and ashes by choosing a way of . 


life that no man with blood in him would 
consider for a minute! We had hoped— 
such fond old dreamers !—to see him in 
the thick of what we used to call the fight- 
worth-while, God bless and guard him! 
But now—well, if you judge them by 
any of the standards a youngster ought 
to live by, those doctors of philosophy, 
among whom Boy wants to enroll himself, 
seem like a pretty futile race. A place 
on the firing-line is the place for the one 
I love. Hotspur is the chap that gets 
the real fun out of life—your fellow who 
believes that if you miss the fight, the 
bloody, dusty fight, you miss all. That 
is what high-hearted Stevenson kept 
preaching—do you remember?—and a 
fine creed it is, too, for anybody to have 
graven on his heart, “Ride into life, 
Boy, as if you were riding a charge; 
come out with your lance-head bloody or 
honorably shivered.” The spirit of youth 
ought to say: “There are no emotions 
worth while save passionate love or splen- 
did anger. Ride out yonder where there 
are strong men to conquer, a woman to 
win, generous causes to follow and die 


for.” Snuffy old Wordsworth com- 
plained that the world was too much with 
us; but to another way of thinking the 
bare dream of a day in the press and 
noise and confusion of his romantic, 
splendid struggle for place and power is 
enough to set the blood dancing in a 
boy’s veins; and to see the youngster 
draw his bright sword and go at it, give 
and take, with the rest of the fighters— 
confess, dear Belinda, that the sight 
makes you proud of him. Listen: The 
ground trembles under the rush of hurry- 
ing feet—thief and constable, prince and 
pauper, maker and marred, a splendid 
rush of humanity sweeping along, God 
knows whither, a vision of a thousand mil- 
lion hands eagerly building up or reck- 
lessly tearing down; and for the mind of 
our day there is intoxication in the idea 
of each man’s taking a vigorous part in 
it all. Mr. Samuel Budger, the mere dull 
citizen, who does not feel the zest of even 
his own day’s work and pley, does not en- 
ter into this bright plan of life at all, 
thank Heaven, except to serve as a hor- 
rible example. It is your man of action 
who counts, whether his ideal is the life 
of selfishness or the life of service. Ho, 
for the out-trail, the long trail, where life 
bulks big and a man steers by the stars! 
It is your man with a dash of romance in 
him, the man who looks to win his prize 
only by fighting with other men who best 
succeeds in the world. And further, we 
want to be able to measure him by our 
own standards. We are so eager to help 
and comfort our hero if he meets with a 
check, we so love to cheer him, and hear 
the rest of the crowd cheer, too, when he 
rides home a victor. But this is possible 
only when his life touches ours, when we 
can thrill with a measure of his own as- 
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piration, hate with him, love with him, 
scold with him, warn him out of the ex- 
perience of our own hearts. 


Dear me, I am quite out of breath! 
But when you think of other lads and 
then of Boy, who has chosen to be a 
“scholar!” I tell you, Belinda, that I 
shall welcome the day when a man can ex- 
press in the presence of a chaste female 
like yourself all his sentiments concern- 
ing all things in words as ardent as those 
at present allowed him in disclosing to her 
the presence within him of the amatory 
passion. Then I could hold forth on 
scholars and the like as I would like to 
now but can not. For I have certain 
views, like any reasonable being, concern- 
ing young men of parts and promise who 
spend their golden years at a task that 
signifies nothing, and which nobody can 
understand, when, confound it! there’s 
work to be done in the world. 


For the traditional “college professor” 
there has been a place in this society of 
ours at any time for a hundred years. 
Dear old Boy, with his semi-clerical air, 
his enthusiasm for Homer’s syntax or 
moral philosophy, his vague reputation 
for enjoying a good cigar on the sly! 
We have any number of pleasant little 
anecdotes about his crotchety temper, his 
forgetfulness, his warm old heart. Old 
Sophocles Smith! Do you remember the 
day he came into the classroom with— 
well, never mind. We laughed a good 
deal about it at the time, though. 

But the doctor of philosophy is as far 
removed in spirit and purpose from this 
sweet and tart old fellow as can be. I 
only wish he might leave so tender a mem- 
ory, but he will not, Belinda. He is a 
very serious person. He will tell you 
gravely that in Germany nobody ever 
heard of Sophocles Smith. He dislikes, 
also, the idea of becoming a mere school 
teacher, though how fine that would be! 
If, perhaps, he leans to that kind of aca- 
demic work which produces things worth 
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knowing about railroad regulation or 
market fluctuation, well and good. We 
have a use for that kind of scholar, and 
they command high salaries, as well as 
taking part in the world’s work. But I 
fear that Boy is set on what is called “re- 
search,” or “productive scholarship.” 

From that, Lord save him, before it is 
too late! You know what the hifalutin 
terms imply. They mean years of grub- 
bing through obscure monographs writ- 
ten in the German tongue, of exploring 
the dustiest corners of silent libraries, 
acres of scribbled notes, long vigils, out- 
watching the Bear till the lamp burns low 
and the room grows chill. Results? An 
intimate knowledge of some dialect dead 
a thousand years, a theory concerning 
some prince’s policy or some poet’s fa- 
vorite state of mind, certain exceptions in 
the general use of a suffix—matters so in- 
finitely remote, issues so slight, knowl- 
edge, in short, so valueless that one could 
be gently amused, were there not some- 
thing hauntingly sad in seeing men grow 
old and blind over them, just as one feels 
a bit depressed at reading in the news- 
paper of this or that man who, after long 
experiment and practice, has succeeded in 
engraving the Lord’s Prayer on a ten- 
cent piece. If the fledgling doctors were 
undertaking, like the big fellows in schol- 
arship, your St. Augustines or Spencers, 
your Haeckels and Newmans, to solve the 
grim riddles which tease all of us so sadly, 
I should hardly have written this, dear 
Belinda. It is because the Boy, like most 
of his chosen race, labors away for so long 
at tasks perfectly trivial and futile that 
I thunder and lighten. 


I am so excited about the business that 
before I do or say anything further I am 
going up to the university to get Boy 
talking. Perhaps I can dispel one or two 
of his notions in a good sit-down, open- 
fire discussion. 


I think we are safe in asserting that 
the lad is doing no harm. My short stay 
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with him was long enough to convince me 
of so much, at least. There is nothing, 
Belinda, in the nature of his work to in- 
cite him either to violence or crime. The 
most resolute mind blenches at the con- 
ception of a doctor of philosophy in jail 
or flying from justice. His “research” 
does not supply him with evidence for 
blackmail; the belief is incorrect which 
ranks a mining company’s prospectus as 
the product of “productive scholarship.” 
Actually the doctor is as harmless as a 
landscape painter or an “arts-and-crafts” 
potter, than whom—consoling thought! 
—the whole national census contains no- 
body less noxious. 


I wonder if any one of these out-of-the- 
world .fellows ever talked to you about 
his work? He can hardly have failed to 
do so, if you ever granted him as much 
as six minutes. Any little matter will 
start him, such as a date incorrectly as- 
signed, the color of the sky, or a crack in 
a tea-cup. “Shop” is these craftsmen’s 
life, you find. Furthermore, you discover 
that the doctor is entirely happy, that he 
has neither the hope nor the desire of ever 
slipping out of his queer heavy harness. 
You meant, as I did, to be angry or be- 
nignly tolerant with him, according to 
your light ; but you come away baffled and 
puzzled because, in spite of all common 
sense, you found that, just for a moment, 
as he talked so gayly and so happily 
about his dull days and uninspiring 
hopes, a little flicker of envy burned up 
in your usually comfortable breast, be- 
cause you found a man whose object in 
life, though very different from your own, 
seemed to him well worth his best effort. 
You felt that the doctor almost had a 
kind of pity for you. And this was dis- 
concerting. 


What a bothersome question—this of 
reckoning the value of another man’s 
_ prizes! When one has his eye on a chal- 
lenge cup of massive silver, or a cham- 
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pionship belt with a diamond clasp, it is 
hard to see why anybody ever cared to 
race for a thing so slight and valueless as 
a garland of leaves. But, after all, per- 
haps the joy of it all lies in believing that 
the race itself for its own sake is worth 
a man’s time and strength. “For me this 
thing is worth doing. For me this is the 
only life possible.” If a man says this 
and acts up to his profession, can the 
world—you or I, for example—question 
the value to him of what he is doing, if 
only the trade he lives is an honest one? 
The young doctor is busy with what he 
is sure is worth while; the painter is sure 
that nature will some day find her most 
perfect interpretation through his own 
temperament; the patient potter knows 
that the whole purpose of his life, that 
for which he was born, is to stroke the 
whirling clay into symmetry and to fix 
his violet glazes. 


Tell one of these men that you can not 
understand how they can work so hard 
and accomplish so little. I am afraid, 
dear madam, that you will be met, as I 
was, with a rather indignant scorn. 
Their own shortcomings they will ac- 
knowledge with a sigh; but for the god 
of their several gentle crafts they will 
claim the loftiest pedestal in the Parthe- 
non. Their every-deed and thought is a 
ritual act of worship. And I must con- 
fess, Belinda, that having beheld their 
mysteries, I am afraid that I see in their 
queer religion some quality that is divine. 
Certainly they live by a faith I do not 
dare to deprecate, and serve in a temple 


‘ I dare not desecrate. Am I to pass judg- 


ment on the means by which a man’s life 
is brought to full expression? The fact 
that the doctor of philosophy can not un- 
derstand why we philistines do not un- 
derstand is rather significant. 


“Thou worship’st in the temple’s inmost 
shrine, 
God being with thee when we knew it not.” 
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Pleasant it is to hear a man sing at his 
work; and I might hazard the guess that 
down in his heart—for he has no voice, 
and the library rules enjoin silence—the 
doctor carols all day long. You can not 
see why? Still? Well, there are other 
songs than “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” that one may sing about himself. 
Rightly understood, a Credo becomes a 
war song or a hymn of thanksgiving. It 
is not the assurance of success and vic- 
tory that makes the heart of the crafts- 
man grow jubilant with song, but joy in 
the work for its own sake. To feel that 
the color is doing what you want it to, to 
feel the sodden clay-ball taking beautiful 
shape because you yourself are handling 
it, to know that by you alone this or that 
dark place in history or science is being 
illumined—here resides a measure of joy 
that is immeasurable. Incomprehensible? 
Certainly. The usual platitude? Cry 
you mercy, my dear Belinda. There is 
many a truth that comes wearing the 
garb of a lie. 


In any case, however, these doctors are 
practically negligible quantities, you say? 
They are merely data for the psycholo- 
gist? I suppose that is so, Belinda. 
Whether we count up the positive good 
in the world, or make a guess at the sum 
of what is bad, these colorless, cloistered 
devotecs may be left out of the reckon- 
ing. They are neuter; and what the 
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world wants are men of action and power. 
Right you are! 

Can you think of anything more ab- 
surd than a community made up of Ph. 
D.’s? Compared with it the projects of 
the socialist or the experiments of the 
Quakers would seem like accomplished, 
reasonable facts. Why, the very air 
would be too rarefied for common use. 
And how could you or I get along with 
the set of principles they profess and 
use? Let us sorrowfully grant that Boy 
has withdrawn to a plane whercon only a 
few in each generation care to stand. 

And yet, dear friend, there’s a crumb 
or two of consolation to pick up here and 
there. You recall how the great grand- 
sires of these doctors of philosophy spent 
their days searching for the stone, by 
which base lead and rusty iron were trans- 
muted into massy gold. Well, I might 
shrewdly guess that the Boy has found 
it. He touches life, and it changes from 
a battleground to a quiet garden, wherein 
a man may grow to fullest worth. He 
touches work, and it becomes a medium 
for perfect self-expression. His hope? 
It is to know truth. His dream? It is 
to create beauty. His despair? It is 
that the daylight is so brief, and a man’s 
eyes get tired before his work is done. 


They have a use, these fellows, if only, 
as you say, to serve as data for psycholo- 
gists. 


CHILDLESS 
By Marion Hill 


ROBBER Life! Not Death has stripped my neck 
Of clinging arms; and hushed the homely mirth 

Of fire-lit fairy tales; and laid in wreck 
The argosies of hope; and offered dearth 

And silence for Youth’s plenitude and song. 

Withal, my nest is dealt this lonely wrong:— 

The brood is grown,—and gone,—to court the might 
Of wealth, and battle with life’s pride. 

The only child, unchanged, that’s mine to-night, 


Is mine by Death,—the little child that died. 


THE SAVING OF BLOSSOP 


By Charles Garvice 


_ AUTHOR OF “CUPID AT THE SCRIBBLERS’,” ETC. 


HAT is, wrong with Blossop?” 
asked Bunter. 
Blossop had just gone out of the 


reading-room, slamming the door behind 
him. There had been an argument between 
Bunter and him, one of those arguments 
which begin mildly and casually enough 
but not seldom proceed by quick stages 
to something like a heated altercation. 
On this occasion Blossop had been quite 
violent and had put his side of the case 
with a display of temper which was un- 
usual with him or, to be correct, had been 
unusual until quite recently; for though 
Blossop, by dint of his vast bulk and 
strength and his admirable lung power, 
had, from the day that the Club was 
started, been in the habit of talking most 
of us down, his bullying, to use the word 
in an inoffensive sense, had not only met 
with our toleration, but secretly amused 
us. We all liked Blossop, liked him for 
his honesty, his generosity, his literary 
achievements, his sterling worth. Not- 
withstanding his great strength, he was 
as tender and gentle as a woman when he 
was dealing with the weak or the sorrow- 
ful. No man was more easily moved to 
emotion by some story of wrong and op- 
pression; and not a few of us have seen 
him turn away with tears in his eyes when 
some one has been recounting a pathetic 
incident. 

“T don’t know what’s come to him,” 
proceeded Bunter in an aggrieved tone. 
“Did you fellows hear how he jumped on 
me? Almost—almost spitefully. Fancy 
Blossop spiteful !” 

“‘Blossop seems to have been off color 
for the last week or so,” said Gorham. 
“Seems to have lost his appetite; and he 


doesn’t talk so much, and that’s a bad 
sign with Blossop.” 

“And when he does talk, he’s inclined 
to be spiteful, as Bunter says,” remarked 
Millan. “And have any of you noticed 
how he peers at things? Yesterday, when 
he was reading that article, ‘Is Fiction a 
Blessing?’ he held the paper close up to 
his nose, and then carried it—the paper, 
not his nose, I mean—to the window, 
though the light was good enough.” 

‘Writers’ headache,” suggested some 
one. 

“Nonsense,” said Millan. ‘“Blossop 
with a headache! He doesn’t know what it 
means. He’s upset about something: had 
a row with his paper, or can’t get the plot 
of his new novel; and you all of you know 
what that means; it will transform the 
best-natured man in the world into a scar- 
let fiend.” 

We left it at that; but, without ap- 
pearing to do so, we kept our eye on 
Blossop. He certainly was out of sorts. 
He was sharp on the waiter, and dropped 
down on his fellow members in an irritable 
and testy way, quite unlike his usual loud- 
voiced genialty; and we all noticed that 
when he was talking he screwed up his 
eyes, and that the trick of peering about 
him and holding a book or paper close’to 
his nose was growing habitual. Of course, 
we humored him and were careful to avoid 
contradicting him, even when he expressed 
the most outrageous opinions. 

Presently he was absent from the Club 
for a week or ten days. We missed him 
very much. Gorham attempted to take 
his place on the hearth rug and tried to 
bully us; but the attempt was futile and 
the imitation so ridiculously feeble that 
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we scouted Gorham with scorn and con- 
tumely; and we were all heartily glad 
when Blossop returned; but we were se- 
cretly distressed to observe that he looked 
worse than when he had left us. He was 
pale and had grown thinner, and there 
was an anxious, harassed look about his 
face which caused us a vague anxiety. 
He seemed tired and listless, and once or 
twice he fell asleep in the chair beside the 
fire. When he did so we talked in whis- 
pers and were careful not to awake him. 

One night, when he had been asleep for 
nearly an hour, he woke suddenly, felt for 
the newspaper, which had dropped from 
lis hand and raised it to his eyes; then he 
said: 

“Do you mind ringing the bell, Robin- 
son, and asking the waiter to turn on the 
lights ?”” 

We looked at each other aghast. The 
lights had been on for some time. There 
was a silence, a terrible silence; but it was 
broken by a new member who had joined 
us during Blossop’s absence. 

“The lights have been on for the last 
hour,” he said. 

Blossop turned his face in the direction 
of the speaker, sat perfectly still for a 
moment, then rose and, leaning against 
the mantel-shelf, flung his hands before 
his eyes. 

“My God, boys!” he cried, in a voice 
which rang in our ears for days after- 
ward, “I’m blind!” 

Littleford, his oldest friend, rose and 
went to him and caught his arm. 

“Hold on, Blossop!” he said, trying to 
laugh, but with a shake in his voice. 
“Don’t be an idiot. Pull yourself to- 
gether! You blind! What rot! You’re 
bilious—that confounded liver of yours— 
or you’ve got neuralgia of the optic nerve. 
Know ever so many cases. Had it myself; 
haven’t you, boys? For heaven’s sake, 
don’t look like that, man! Here! have 
some brandy—” 

The poor fellow stood with bent head, 
his lips moving, the tears running down 
his cheeks until, with a movement of 
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shame, he struck them away with the back 
of his hand. He could not speak. 

Littleford led him away, and we who 
were left sat and looked at each other and 
gazed at the hearth rug which was sacred 
to him in heartrending silence. We wait- 
ed until Littleford returned. He came in 
very quietly and sank down in Blossop’s 
chair, but got up and took another one, 
and it was some minutes before he replied 
to our mute questioning. 

“I took him home,” he said huskily. 
“He lives out Kennington way. There’s a 
wife and eight children.”? We looked dis- 
mayed and surprised: we had not known 
that Blossop was married. It is extraor- 
dinary how little the members of a club 
know about the private lives of their fel- 
low members. “His wife was terribly cut 
up; but—but I think she expected it. She 
didn’t cry; but her face— I was almost 
glad that Blossop couldn’t see it. She be- 
haved like—like a woman; and the worst 
of ’em will beat the bravest man hollow. 
I sat with them for some time; but I saw 
that she wanted to have him to herself, so 
I came away. I am going to Critchett 
with him to-morrow morning; but I’m 
afraid there’s very little hope. I’ve known 
one or two similar cases, and they’ve al- 
ways panned out badly.” 

We had the saddest evening we’ve ever 
experienced at the Scribblers’. 

The famous oculist confirmed Little- 
ford’s forebodings: poor Blossop had 
been smitten by incurable blindness. I 
think we did all we could for him; some 
one of us, sometimes two, went to see him 
every day and talked and read to him. We 
found him resigned but in terribly low 
spirits. As his wife, poor soul, said, he 
was patience itself; his old irritable lit- 
tle ways, his genially domineering manner 
had gone with his sight; he would sit for 
hours, she told us, with his hands lying 
limply on his knees, his sightless eyes gaz- 
ing before him, his lips twitching every 
now and then as if his mental anguish 
were almost too much for him. His work 


had, of course, stopped. We hired a 
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skilled typist and took her round, with 
the hope that we might lure him to dic- 
tate to her; but the man’s mind was for 
the present overturned and incapable of 
composition. It was evident that some- 
thing would have to be done to rouse him 
from the dreadful lethargy which was pos- 
sessing him. 

It was Littleford who hit upon that 
something. One afternoon, at tea time, 
we heard footsteps in the hall; they were 
slow and accompanied by the quick pat- 
pat of a stick; the door opened and Lit- 
tleford appeared leading the blind man. 

We sprang to our feet with a shout; 
but Littleford signed to us to moderate 
our delight, and we came forward quietly, 
shook Blossop by the hand, led him to his 
old chair and stood round him till Lit- 
tleford motioned us back to our seats. 
Blossop returned our greetings and an- 
swered our inquiries with amused cheer- 
fulness ; we went on talking for his benefit, 
as if nothing were the matter; but though 
he turned his face toward us with a wist- 
ful smile, he gradually became silent, 
moody and embarrassed. Our talk petered 
out; we glanced at each other in dismay, 
for we felt that Blossop would not come 
again, that the strain would be too great 
for him. What was to be done? 

It was the Chaffinch, the shy, silent 
Chaffinch, to whom speech was a labor and 
a pain, who sprang into the breach. Pale 
and shrinking, he came from his corner, 
took a chair in the middle of the circle and 
began, at first in quavering accents, to 
speak of Blew Smith; and, to our amaze- 
ment, the Chaffinch praised his last novel. 

Now, Blew Smith and all his works are 
to Blossop as a red rag is to a bull. Many 
and many a time had Blossop denounced 
the popular, very popular, author whose 
fiction sold by the hundred thousand and 
whose name was worshiped in all the re- 
gions of Suburbia. We stared at the 
Chaffinch fearfully and then turned our 
eyes still more fearfully on Blossop. 
What was the Chaffinch at? We soon dis- 
covered. At the beginning of the eulogy 
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Blossop had listened indifferently enough ; 
but presently he began to fidget in his 
chair, then he leant forward, a frown 
gathering on his brow, his lips beginning 
to move in the way with which we were all 
so familiar. 

“It is an interesting book,” bleated 
Chaffinch, ‘“‘a conscientious work, full of 
the noblest thoughts and the most poetic 
imagery. There is not a dull or unworthy 
line in it. The characterization, too, is 
admirable. His heroine is lifelike and fas- 
cinating, and the hero is one of the grand- 
est types in fiction I have ever met with. 
I have always admired Blew Smith’s work, 
but for this, his latest novel, my admira- 
tion is unqualified. It is a perfect work,” 
he stole a glance at Blossop who was 
writhing in his chair; “and I am not sur- 
prised that it is already in its fifth ed—” 

Up sprang Blossop. Scarcely feeling 
his way by the mantel-shelf he stood on 
the hearth rug with his back to the fire in 
the old attitude; and he poured forth the 
vials of his wrath on the Chaffinch’s de- 
voted head. 

To our inexpressible joy and delight he 
rent and tore Blew Smith’s literary repu- 
tation into shreds and tatters and strewed 
the floor with them. Never before had he 
been more violent, more vehement, more 
savagely eloquent. Blew Smith was a dis- 
grace to his craft, his novels were fustian. 
Poetic imagery! He was incapable of it! 
Chaffinch was an idiot. Yes; that was it; 
Chaffinch had gone out of his mind, and 
ought to be removed to a lunatic asylum 
—with Blew Smith. And so on. All 
through the torrent which poured over 
him, boiled and surged round him, the 
Chaffinch sat with a placid and shy smile 
of satisfaction. We kept ourselves in hand 
as long as it was possible to do so, then, 
when restraint became absolutely danger- 
ous, we gave way with a roar and a yell of 
delight. We had roused Blossop; the dear 
old man was himself again! We were go- 
ing to be bullied as of old. It was all 
right! And thanks to the Chaffinch ! 

Blossop stopped in his harangue and 
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looked round half confused; but he was 
smiling and still bubbling over; and we 
sprang at him and patted him on the 
back, crying: 
“That’s your style, Blossop! Let him 
have it! He’s an imbecile, is the Chaffinch. 
We've all been growing imbecile for the 
want of you! Don’t you dare to keep 
away from the club or it will fall to picces. 
No, no; don’t sit down! Stand where you 
ure and keep on jawing at us like your 
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dear old self. Here’s your pipe,”—some 
one charged it and thrust it into his hand. 
“Give us a light, Chaffinch.” 

The Chaffinch came forward timidly 
with a match. Blossop’s big hands fell 
upon the Chaffinch’s small shoulders and 
shook him lovingly. 

“You miserable little fraud!” he said in 
a broken voice. “You praise Blew Smith! 
I might have known you were ‘stringing’ 
me! God bless you, Chaffinch!”’ 


ACHREE 


By Elsie Casseigne King 


OUR face is ever with me, 
I see it in the mist 
That rises on the moorland 
Where we used to keep our tryst. 
In the red, red clouds at sunset, 
Where our castles used to be— 
O, my lover of Glengariff, 
I am missing you, achree! 


Through the patter of the raindrops 
On the thatch at evenfall, 
I hear a saddened moaning 
Like the eerie banshee call, 
Tis your voice forever sighing 
As the wind upon the lea: 
“I am wanting you, alanna, 


Come, follow me, achree 


In the dusky glow of peat-fire 
I can see you, misty, stand; 
I can see your mantle gleaming 
And the beckon of your hand. 
On the border of the shadows 
You are waiting but for me— 
O I’m coming fast to meet you, 
For I’m missing you, achree! 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


HERE are, in a sense, no good men and 

no bad—all men are compounded of 
good and evil, and are moved largely by 
moods, enthusiasms and prejudices rather 
than by principles. The good or the evil 
they may do is determined largely by what 
may be termed the yeast in them. There are 
some men with so little yeast that they may 
be counted on never to do the unexpected, 
the daring or the revolutionary. There are 
others who have such an abundance of this 
mysterious and impelling quality that they 
instinctively assume the leadership of men, 
and as instinctively men accord it to them. 
Such a man was Michael Davitt, who has 
left the scene of his passionate endeavors 
and, after many journeys, has taken the last 
and longest. He has taken his long journey 
after his best efforts had been expended. 
What he could, he did, and he went in time 
to be spared the humiliation of being regard- 
ed as a superfluity. The pride and intensity 
of Davitt were aroused when he was a little 
lad and with his parents suffered the shame 
of eviction from their home. The flame 
leaped up in him then which was never to be 
quenched. He loved Ireland with a fanatic 
love, and though he sometimes lived in this 
and other countries, and had, indeed, a sym- 
pathetic understanding of many peoples, yet 
he always was the complete and whole- 
souled Irishman. He was only ten years of 
age when he went out to earn his own living 
in a Lancaster cotton mill, working with a 
desperate consciousness that the wolf had 
his nose fairly under his door. At twelve the 
poor little lad had lost an arm in the ma- 
chinery at the mill. He had to go on the 
street as a newsboy and messenger, and but 
for the magic yeast all this might well 
have crushed him. But Davitt was thinking, 
loving and hating after his own fashion, and 
when only nineteen he had joined the Fenian 
Brotherhood and entered on that career of 
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brilliant and reckless protest which made 
him second only to Parnell as the exponent 
of Irish independence. His opposition to 
the government of Great Britain caused him, 
in 1870, to be sentenced to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude, but with his sentence half 
served he was released on “‘ticket-of-leave.” 
With Mr. Parnell and others he founded the 
Irish Land League, and here, in the United 
States, was the best known of its propa- 
gandists. During his labors here he formed 
the acquaintance of Miss Mary Yore, of St. 
Joseph, whom he married at the most-men- 
aced—and menacing—period of his life, 
when he was the idol of the Irish public and 
the almost constant habitue of English jails. 
His most famous forensic effort was his five 
days’ speech in defense of the Land League 
before the Times Parnell Commission. When 
first elected to Parliament he was a prisoner 
in a convict prison, being at the same time 
on ticket-of-leave for old offenses. On this 
account the House of Commons voted 
against the confirmation of his election. 
Being again elected to Parliament, he was 
unseated on petition, but the same year was 
returned unopposed from another borough. 
A resignation became obligatory, but later 
he was reseated. These were the days when 
the handful of Irish representatives con- 
ducted themselves like violent fanatics— 
“yelping their inquiries, their interruptions 
and their negative votes like a pack of 
leashed hounds,” as an observer of their 
most frantic days once said to the writer. 
How those days passed, and what happy 
modification of an unendurable situation 
they brought to Ireland, all the world knows 
—and all the world has united in giving a 
large part of the credit for it to the powers 
of organization and the impassioned sin- 
cerity of Michael Davitt. He found time, 
miraculously, in spite of his active journal- 
ism and his endless political activities—and 
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hostilities—to write a number of books, 
among which are “Leaves from a Prison 
Diary,” “Defense of the Land League,” 
“Life and Progress in Australia,’ “The 
Boer Fight for Freedom,” “Within the 
Pale,” and ‘“‘The Fall of Feudalism in Ire- 
land.” 


HAT Boswell did for Doctor Johnson 

Horace Traubel has now done for Walt 
Whitman. Richard Watson Gilder sat up all 
night once last year reading the manuscript 
of Traubel’s new book, a portion of which 
was printed in Gilder’s magazine, and he 
expressed himself as full of regret that the 
whole book, “With Walt Whitman in Cam- 
den,” could not be run serially there. Other 
literary lights have been similarly warmed 
into Whitman enthusiasm by the book, so 
that Mr. Traubel, who made the notes for it 
while working in a carpet factory of Cam- 
den, awakes to find himself suddenly a 
sought-after author. In Boston, where ap- 
preciation of Whitman has always been a 
little slow, Traubel’s book has worked a 
kind of revolution, so humanly lovable has 
it made the good gray poet. “Leaves of 
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Grass” is now called for very frequently 
at the splendid library opposite Trinity 
Church, and in circles where Whitman has 
long been taboo his name is now allowed 
to pass without bitter comment. It was from 
New England, of course, that the strongest 
opposition in this country to Whitman’s 
poems came originally. On Boston Common, 
indeed, were fought out the first skirmishes 
of the battle afterward waged so long and 
so mercilessly against “Leaves of Grass,” 
particularly the ‘Children of Adam” por- 
tion of the book. Emerson and Whitman 
were warm friends at the time of the book’s 
appearance, and the Concord philosopher 
reasoned and remonstrated for hours with 
the revolutionary Whitman concerning the 
desirability of omitting some of the poems. 
Up and down the mall of Boston Common 
walked the two, vigorously discussing the 
thing. In his diary Whitman records that 
every reason Emerson advanced for the 
omission of the poems in question was sound, 
every argument unanswerable. “Yet,” he 
comments, ‘I felt down in my soul the clear 
and unmistakable conviction to disobey all 
and pursue my own way.” Which decision 
he forthwith expressed to Emerson. “And 
then,” says the diary, “we went down to. the 
American House and had a bully dinner to- 
gether.” Traubel has in his possession ma- 
terial which would make three or four more 
books the size of the one just issued, and if 
the public gives evidence of wishing it he 
will carry on to the end the recorded con- 
versation of his master. He may even con- 
clude to give to the world the hundred odd 
letters written to Whitman by Anne Gil- 
christ, the Englishwoman who became the 
poet’s unqualified disciple, as well as his 
“noblest woman friend.” It was in 1869 
that Mrs. Gilchrist first encountered Whit- 
man’s poems. The book was sent to her by 
William Rossetti, Dante Gabriel’s brother, 
who was a close friend of hers and knew 
that she had both the heart and the brain to 
appreciate Whitman’s integrity of purpose, 
whether she should or should not admire all 
that he had written. Somewhat to Rossetti’s 
surprise, Mrs. Gilchrist at once accepted 
Whitman almost in his entirety, and that 
with a fervor such as the poet had never 
before called forth from a woman. At once 
she wrote him a letter containing all the en- 
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thusiasm of ardent discipleship, and the two 
soon found themselves constant correspond- 
ents. Eight years later (in 1876) they met 
for the first time in Philadelphia, whither 
Mrs. Gilchrist and her son had come for a 
visit. Whitman was fifty-seven at this time, 
and beginning to suffer from the infirmity 
that afterward carried him off. Mrs. Gil- 
christ was forty-eight and in the full tide of 
womanly comeliness. She had been married 
young and very happily, and in her children, 
as in her husband (who had at this time 
been dead several years), had found the ap- 
preciation she deserved. Whitman appears 
to have been as strongly attracted to her as 
she was to him, but there was never any 
question of a union, for he was very poor 
then, as always. So the two contented them- 
selves with pleasant evenings together, with 
letters and with talks. The poet was at the 
steamer June 7, 1879, when this noble wom- 
an, who had accepted his message and given 
him her warm affection, sailed ‘for home. 
The two never saw each other again. But 
the letters continued until Mrs. Gilchrist’s 
death in 1885. And if ever a woman poured 
out her heart on paper to a man, offering 
him the devotion of a glorious soul, Anne 
Gilchrist did in her letters to Walt Whitman. 
The poet himself was very jealous of the 
missives, and would not even permit their 
use in Herbert Gilchrist’s memorial of his 
mother. “I do not know that I can furnish 
any good reason,” he wrote, ‘‘but I feel to 
keep these utterances exclusively to myself. 
But I can not let your book go to press with- 
out at least saying and wishing it put on 
record that among the perfect women I have 
known (and it has been unspeakably my 
good fortune to have had the very best for 
mother, sisters and friends), I have known 
none more perfect in every relation than my 
dear, dear friend, Anne Gilchrist.” 


HERE have been several variations on 

and additions to the Shakespearean list 
of prevarications at Washington recently. 
We have had the “presidential lie absolute,” 
as when Mr. Roosevelt tells Senator Lodge, 
per telephone, that if ex-Senator Chandler 
told Senator Tillman, etc., it was an abso- 
lute falsehood. Then we have had ex-Sen- 
ator Chandler’s reply, which may be called 
the “deprecatory—if, maybe, perhaps— 
reasseveration.” Then there is Senator Till- 
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man’s “senatorial lie direct,” a sort of omni- 
bus lie, covering every one the senator had 
not before included in his charges. Senator 
Bailey introduces us to the “lie journalistic,” 
aimed at a correspondent, but really intend- 
ed to hit the White House. In the mean- 
while the lower house has not been idle, and 
Representative Hepburn and others have 
given us lifelike imitations of men working 
themselves up to a point just this side of 
personal violence. 

It is a peculiar thing, but Congress pre- 
sents the only place, court rooms not ex- 
cepted, where one man can call another any- 
thing he chooses and get away unscathed. 
One member makes a statement. A second 
member questions it. The first calls the sec- 
ond a liar, a defamer of women, a traitor to 
his country and a midnight pillager of hen- 
roosts. The second gentleman asks the first 
gentleman if the latter intended his remarks 
to apply personally. 

Personally! Why, certainly not! Nothing 
was farther from his thoughts. If anything 
he had said had appeared rude or abrupt, he 
heartily apologized, ete. The apology is ac- 
cepted and the debate goes on. 
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KLAHOMA and Indian Territory will 

soon be united to form the forty-sixth 
state in the union—a state with five repre- 
sentatives in congress and two senators. It 
will be larger in area and population than 
were many of the states when they came into 
the union; it will have more electoral votes 
to dispose of, and will be more of a factor 
in national politics than some of the oldest 
states. Florida, Idaho, Maine, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 


Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington and Wyoming will, 
each and all, have less representation in the 
electoral college than the proposed state. 
Its area will be something over seventy thou- 
sand square miles, and the population is, 
approximately, a million. Congress has 
passed an enabling act, and acting on this 
privilege and authorization, the people will 
call a convention to meet next November 
which will create a constitution, to be ap- 
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proved by the people, after which the Pres- 
ident will proclaim the admission of the 
state. Guthrie will, for a term of thirteen 
years, be the capital, at the expiration of 
which the selection of a final official resi- 
dence will be decided on. Meantime no 
state buildings are to be erected at Guthrie. 

The time has now come, also, for Arizona 
and New Mexico to decide whether or not 
they are willing to join forces and be ad- 
mitted as one state. Arizona has shown a 


reluctance to make such a union, feeling 
that New Mexico is too little American in 
its population, ideals and activities. The 
two territories will meet in a constitutional 
convention the ninth of November, and if 
they are able to achieve harmony, will seize 
the opportunity offered by the President’s 
enabling act and apply for statehood. If, 
however, they can not coalesce they will be 
obliged to let the question of statehood go 
over until another enabling act is passed. 
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HE death of Henrik Ibsen came nowise 

as a surprise or a shock, either to his own 
personal world or to the world at large. He 
had, to all intents and purposes, been dead 
for a long time. That, in his darkened and 
solitary room, he still breathed, that his 
blood—once so alert and swift in protest 
and vitality—still feebly moved through the 
worn frame, were incidents of a not very 
material character. But now the worn body 
is quite dismissed and the spirit released. It 
may be that even now, from some great point 
of vantage, such as only the liberated genius 
knows, he contemplates with eyes of ex- 
tended comprehension the world which af- 
forded him so much of amusement, amaze- 
ment, dismay, indignation, scorn and an- 
guish. 

In a sense, Ibsen always stood on a moun- 
tain of observation, instead of walking along 
the highway as the rest of us do, seeing the 
sights that present themselves by the road- 
side, and getting only now and then a 
glimpse of what lies beyond. He was in his 
place of observation, and he held in his pos- 
session a magic searchlight, which he swept 
now here and now there. It was a light that 
revealed not only the acts of people, but 
their motives as well. It seemed to be a 
questioning light, and as it revealed its 
groups of human beings, each with its ac- 
cepted ideals, it appeared to demand of the 
first their justification, and of the latter 
their validity. Ibsen entered upon his work 
when, among the great, the superstitions 
were dying. He came along in the company 
of: the scientific liberators, and while the 
greater part of these con_erned themselves 
with a search for truth in the material world, 
Ibsen instituted his search among the souls 
of men. He investigated ideals. He interro- 
gated not as a doctrinaire, but as an artist 
in life. Women—were they entitled to indi- 
vidual life? Fatherhood—how far-reaching 
were its responsibilities? Conservatism— 
what was the possible outcome of its ego- 
tistic stultifications? Genius—to how great 
an extent was it justified in preserving, iso- 
lating and cultivating itself? The dreams of 
youth—were they to be sacrificed to the de- 
mands of time and convention, or were they 
to be accepted as the true guides of the 
spirit? He asked each of these and many 
other questions with sincerity—asked them 
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as society—which likes to consider itself as 
arranged and static—was scandalized to 
have them asked. Not a man of all those 
who scourged Ibsen but would have said 
that he regarded liberty as sacred, and 
would at any cost have secured it for him- 
self; yet so familiar was the galling of 
the chains which convention and tradition 
had laid upon them, so habituated were they 
to the gall-wounds, that they cursed the man 
who made them conscious of their state. It 
is not surprising that in the long years 
that Ibsen rested under ban his spirit ac- 
quired a hauteur and a bitterness which 
made him utter that sad axiom: “The 
strongest man upon earth is he who stands 
most alone.” All the honor which the world 
eventually paid him could not divorce Ibsen 
from his conviction that the opinion of the 
majority is fatuous. He would not admit 
that he was a pessimist, yet he proved him- 
self to be such when he condemned society 
with the axiom quoted. He must have con- 
sidered society as undermining of sincerity 
and destructive of spiritual liberty. He re- 
volted against that curious politic egotism 
which made society infatuate to preserve 
itself at any cost to the individual. Ibsen 
denied that he was a teacher. He claimed 
for himself nothing more than art and an 
artist’s privileges—which were precisely the 
things that the public and the critics long 
refused to accord him. But in spite of all 
his disclaimers, in spite of the esthetic power 
which even the most carping now admit, 
there is, preponderatingly, an ethicism in 
Ibsen’s plays. In some of the plays the 
course of this ethicism is as clear as ever it 
was in Moliére or in Shakespeare; in other 
cases it is obscured, and produces only pain 
and bewilderment, as in that monstrous char- 
acter, Hedda Gabler—a woman infested 
with an evil unrest, who finds nowhere a 
form of expression adequate to the storm 
within her—a storm engendered by an egre- 
gious but undirected and unintelligent self- 
ishness. That such murky, menacing, dis- 
rupting and self-destructive creatures may 
exist is possible, and no one should quarrel 
with the writer of tragedy who exaggerates 
his Lear, his Heinrich or his Hedda to in- 
tensify his appeal. It is, however, but fair 
to a much-abused public to say that had 
Ibsen’s psychology possessed more coher- 
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ence, his plays, with their intentional or in- 
advertent ‘‘messages,” would have been more 
quickly accepted. And even now that Ibsen 
stands on an eminence, revered, much in- 
terpreted, universally translated and every- 
where applauded, he is accepted in spite of 
those incoherences and not because of them. 

Of the life of Ibsen much has been writ- 
ten—and much more will be. His letters, 
recently published, were not fascinating nor 
marked by evidences of power, charm or 
generosity. They were, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the letters of a singularly 
self-centered man, one lacking in rich ideal- 
ity, one who gave himself evil amusement 
with small grudges and chagrins. They were 
not letters—to illustrate a point—such as 
Emerson would have had pleasure in read- 
ing. The skilled psycholegist, accepting 
them as his data, must have constructed 
from these communications a man of extreme 
and petulant egotism, with small affection 
and no Godward-looking passion. In exten- 
uation it must be admitted that Ibsen’s 
youthful revolutionary enthusiasms were 
persistently misunderstood, that his master- 
pieces were vilified, that his absence of 
hypocrisy was denominated puriency, and 
that his most sincere efforts to be of service 
to society were regarded as treason. 

He was born in 1828 at Skien, in southern 
Norway, of parents who were “‘pillars of 
society,”—rich bankers, living luxurious and 
conventional lives. When Henrik was eight 
his father failed, and the family, denuded 
of all their prosperity, removed to a small 
cottage in the country, sacrificing their so- 
cial pleasures and finding themselves sur- 
rounded by a group of ascetic and argu- 
mentative religious neighbors. Ibsen, as 
time went on, became enraged at these com- 
plaisant folk. He was a social revolutionist, 
and he raged that his protests made him ap- 
pear not wiser, but merely more absurd than 
the rest. In 1851 he went to Christiania, to 
prepare for the university. He wished to 


become a chemist. But he failed in his ex- . 


aminations, was embarrassed for lack of 
money, and as his second play, “The War- 
rior’s Tomb,” had attained production, he 
turned his thoughts to literature. He ran for 
nine months a paper called “The Man,” 
which failed to accumulate subscribers or 
advertising, and then left journalism to take 
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over the management of a theater at Bergen. 
For twelve years he acted as theatrical man- 
ager in that city and in Christiania, mean- 
time writing several plays, some of which 
were produced and some of which were not. 
The persistent misrepresentation which 
these received so infuriated Ibsen that he 
went to Italy, where he spent the next quar- 
ter of a century, writing with a single de- 
votion to his art. It was not, however, mere- 
ly irritation at Norway's torpidity in regard 
to himself that caused Ibsen to expatriate 
himself. He was profoundly shamed at the 
indifference of the Norwegians to the trials 
of their sister country, Denmark, when the 
latter was attacked by Germany. When, 
however, in 1885, Ibsen returned to Nor- 
way, for a brief visit as he supposed, he 
found himself acclaimed as a popular hero. 
He therefore remained in his native land, 
settling down to a life of extraordinary sys- 
tem in Christiania, indulging his personal 
idiosyncrasies as much as he pleased, and 
conscious of the admiration of the people— 
whom, however, he held at something more 
than a respectful distance. Not all of his 
plays are accessible to English readers. The 
following are, however: “The Emperor and 
the Galilean,” “‘The Lady from the Sea,” 
“The Doll’s House,” “Ghosts,” “Pillars of 
Society,” “The Wild Duck,” ‘““Rosmerholm,” 
“Brand,” “The Master Builder,” ‘Little 
Eyolf,” ‘Hedda Gabler,” ‘Peer Gynt,” 
“John. Gabriel Borkman,” “‘When We Dead 
Awaken,” ‘‘Love’s Comedy.” 

Ibsen was probably not himself aware of 
the lack of catholicity in his work. Many of 
the problems which he presented had ceased 
long since to be problems to the more ad- 
vanced social communities of the world. It 
was, for example, difficult for England, 
France and America to imagine why “The 
Doll’s House” should have created an in- 
dignant furore in Norway, since the indi- 
viduality of women had long been one of 
the chief sources of delight to those nations 
—not to speak of it as a utilized force. 
“Brand” is so consummately Norwegian 
that no translation can win other nations to 
a comprehending sympathy with it. The 
note of doom, of implacable destiny which 
Ibsen utters is one that may be accepted as 
a literary mood, but a mood which will in- 
evitably soon become obsolete. The progres- 
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sion, the spiritual and material evolution of 
the world incline men to look for methods 
of escape from untoward destiny. It is 
against their instinct to accept any doom as 
final. They believe little in the curse of 
heredity, at least so far as affects the spirit. 
There is a growing tendency to regard that 
as a gift from the mystic source of gifts, 
which the past can not dominate, present 
tyranny destroy, or material disarrangement 
destine. In this respect the popular idea of 
individuality exceeds Ibsen’s; and on this 
account, as well as because of the excessive 
artificiality of his plots, it may be that his 
celebrity will wane—though the substantial- 
ity of his contribution to the drama never 
can be questioned. 


i bee following account comes from a 
Pittsburg newspaper office of one of O. 
Henry’s earliest appearances in his descent 
upon the East: “The Sunday editor was re- 
peating his rosary of profanity before buck- 
ling down to work. At this critical moment 
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the door opened. Every novelist who knows 
the A B C of his trade, when his story is get- 
ting slow, knows enough to write, ‘There was 
a rap at the door,’ and straightway, if he has 
any faith in himself at all, he will be as 
deeply interested as his most impressionable 
reader could be, to see who is going to enter. 
But the man who blew into that newspaper 
office that afternoon did not take time to rap. 
He was in a hurry because he was hungry. 
He had an inside coat pocket bulging with 
manuscript, and a vacuum in the compart- 
ment consecrated to small change. His 
clothes were past that stage when the thrifty 
housewife can still negotiate them for pots 
and pans. He looked as if he had seen much 
of the world, and a good deal of it had stuck 
to him. He evidently had no safety razor, 
and wasn’t going to court unnecessary dan- 
ger. For all that, he looked as happy as a 
philosopher, and all he wanted was a dollar 
or two for some of those manuscripts, to pro- 
vide himself with paté de foie gras and pea- 
nuts before marching on to New York.” His 
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story, though good, was not taken, and “‘so 
the stranger from the West wandered on, 
after borrowing a dollar, his inside coat 
pocket still bulging, his abdominal concavity 
undiminished. Two or three months later the 
story refused by a Pittsburg paper appeared 
in a prominent Eastern magazine. It made 
people sit up and ask who this new writer 
was. And to-day there isn’t any name that is 
better known than O. Henry, the pseudonym 
for Sidney Porter.” 


ECENTLY the country has been re- 

sounding with the lamentations of the 
“unco guid” over the alleged fact that the 
copper war in Montana had come to an end, 
one of the peace articles being that Senator 
Clark should hand over his seat in the 
United States. Senate to his copper rival, 
F. Augustus Heinze. That a seat in the 
upper house of Congress should be thrown 
in in a business deal, for lagniappe, as they 
say in New Orleans, comes with a shock to 
a great many people who still have left some 
reverence for the institutions founded by our 
glorious fathers. 

There are several ways of looking at this 
question. To begin with, the change may 
benefit Montana and possibly the Senate 
itself. No one can remember when Clark 
ever did anything in the Senate except to 
answer roll call, and he is sometimes not 
there to do that. Mr. Heinze is a bustling, 
rustling, breezy sort of fellow, with every 
variety of money that they take across the 
bar. He is an excellent hand at poker, faro 
and keno. He learned bridge at Helena last 
winter. He likes good company, and when- 
ever he goes to New York or Boston he is 
accompanied by six or eight cowboys, and 
the best faro man in the copper country. 
Such a breezy personality might do the 
Senate a world of good. Montana certainly 
would lose nothing by the change. 

Then as to the manner of exchange, it 
seems to us far more businesslike and above- 
board than the way in which Mr. Clark se- 
cured his seat. And, indeed, it will bear 
favorable comparison with the manner of 
election of a few other Senators. 

But there is another view of this matter, 
and it is this: Is not the transfer of the 
Senate seat a low-down trick on Heinze? 
Clark has been in the Senate, and he knows 
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what suspicion now clings to the place. 
Heinze, on the other hand, is the happy, un- 
suspecting, untutored child of the moun- 
tains. He is innocent of political guile. All 
he knows is how to skin his friends in busi- 
ness and how to turn the trick at poker. He 
enters the Senate only to find that his good 
name is sullied forever and that he has a 
stigma he can not remove. 


NE of the most interesting of the west- 

ern social settlement movements is that 
of the Frederick Douglass Center, in Chi- 
cago, which, as its name indicates, is among 
the black folk. The chief resident is the 
Reverend Celia Parker Woolley, who comes 
of old Abolition stock, and who, suiting 
her disinterestedness to the time, now la- 
bors to free the negroes, not from others, 
but from themselves. That is to say, 
to help them to use their awakening pow- 
ers, to assist in their character building, 
to give them courage to express themselves 
in domestic, industrial and literary ways. 
On the surface, the work is of a practical 
and simple sort. Both men and women 
have clubs for the study of books, for de- 
bate, for music and sociability. A kinder- 
garten near at hand receives the support of 
the Center, and the children are encouraged 
to go. Sunday afternoon exercises of a high 
order are held, these being sometimes re- 
ligious and sometimes literary in character. 
Men and women of distinction have often 
contributed to these afternoons. Mrs. Wool- 
ley is a woman of trained taste in literature, 
and the budding poets and writers among 
her neighbors find just criticism at her 
hands. She has the sympathy and co-op- 
eration of a remarkable group of men and 
women. Among these are some Southern- 
ers born and bred. They appreciate that 
here is no sentimental effort to establish 
anything like “social equality,” but merely 
a reasonable and systematic effort to help 
the black men and wome: to become good, 
contented and progressive citizens. They 
are here, an integral part of our curious na- 
tional amalgam. To assist them to bring 
out the best in themselves, is Mrs. Woolley’s 
idea—an idea so finely patriotic that she 
finds much support and very little adverse 
criticism among those who give serious 
thought to the many forms of social service. 
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Ae American woman dining last 
winter at a private house in London was 
indiscreet enough to remark to the company 
that she did not think it gallant of King Ed- 
ward to ride in an open carriage and smoke 
when the Queen was with him. The chill- 
ing silence which followed her remark 
proved at once her fauz pas, and this was 
confirmed a moment later when her host, 
with courtesy, but still with a decided tone 
of reprimand as well as instruction, said: 
“We English, Miss W- , consider that we 
have no right to criticize anything which our 
sovereign chooses to do.’ Of course the 
conversation was tactfully turned and the 
incident closed, but the lesson was not lost on 
the fair American, and she easily saw the 
English point of view when once she con- 
sidered the matter. 

The first instinct of any one who prizes 
the too-rare virtues of loyalty and reverence 
is to envy the English, who are enabled to 
support themselves in a frame of mind which 
turns to the King with filial love and devo- 
tion. Such a sentiment practically is un- 

known to us here in America. We scoff at 
those we fear, misrepresent those whom we 
can not understand, caricature those in high 
places, and scrutinize them in a merciless 
and satiric fashion. It is no wonder that 
the amazed foreigners, beholding our easy 
‘contempt for our chief men, draw their own 
conclusions and add to our nonchalance, sen- 
timents of hate and suspicion. They can 
not understand our acrid humor, nor can 
they surmise that underneath it lie still some 
elements of hero worship and an abiding 
patriotism. 

But reprehensible as is the American 
fashion of freely and irreverently criticizing 
our great, it holds no more actual danger 
than that of the fetish-like worship of a 
sovereign. If the first is a menace to those 
in high places, the latter is a menace to the 
people. To hold such an attitude toward 
any living man that his mistakes can not be 
recognized or spoken of is to elevate him to 
an absurd and dangerous eminence. ‘‘The 
captains and the kings” are men of fal- 
libility and inherent selfishness like the rest 
of us, and their power for injuring others, 
like the opportunity for benefiting others, 
greatly exceeds that of common men. It is, 
therefore, the serious duty of men to watch 
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them lest they infringe upon the liberties of 
others; and it should be the custom to speak 
of them as if they were privileged mortals, 
but not transcendent ones! It was rude of 
the King to smoke in an open carriage with 
Queen Alexandra—gentlemen of scrupulous 
breeding refrain from such acts; and to be 
restrained from a perfectly just criticism 
has elements in it of the ridiculous. And it 
seems, somehow, as if a sovereign of high 
dignity of character would feel himself 
more honored when judged by the same 
standards by which other men are measured 
than when set apart, like an absurd godling, 
on an imaginary elevation above other crea- 
tures. The throne gives authority. It does 
not give infallibility. It does not make one 
less a mortal, nor bestow a moral immunity. 


[7 is surprising to find certain newspapers 
in America looking for an explanation 
for the bomb which Morales hurled at the 
King of Spain and his English bride as they 
passed from cathedral to palace after the 
wedding ceremony. These papers speak 
of the ill-fed commonality, who lead lives 
“laborious beyond American imagining.” To 
any one who knows the Spaniard that last 
idea is grotesque. Americans work harder 
from mere love of work than Spaniards do 
when lashed to a task. No one works as 
does the American. And that is one of the 
reasons why he is not “‘ill fed,” as he indeed 
almost never is. Spain is taxed to the limit 
of her endurance, no question; and the re- 
publican spirit which now struggles in all 
monarchies is probably awaking her to a 
consciousness of the contrast between the 
lives of royalty and those of the peasantry. 
But this is not the explanation of the bomb. 
Conditions can not explain the assassination 
of Garfield or of McKinley. Diseased in- 
tellect is the explanation. Egotism, inflamed 
and fanatical anarchy explain it—diseases 
both. ‘‘Now,” said Morales to himself, ‘‘be- 
fore the tyrant and his mate hatch their 
brood of tyrants, I will slay them!’ And 
he ranted in the day and dreamed in the 
night. He saw himself a martyr and of 
a great company. He attached no impor- 
tance to life, whether possessed by himself 
or others. He was an iconoclastic meta- 
physician; that is to say, he was mad. The 
world is well cluttered up with lunatics, and 
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those confined within walls are few in num- 
ber compared with those who roam at large, 
cunning enough to conceal their fatal charac- 
teristics. . 


Tue translation into English of Carl 
Ewald’s “My Little Boy” has brought to 
the notice of thousands who did not so much 
as know the name an interest in this curi- 
ously radical Danish writer. Ewald lives, it 
appears, at Copenhagen, and is the son of a 
writer of historical and other novels. Carl 
is, however, above all things, a forester, and 
has occupied himself at intervals with school 
teaching. His interest centers in growing 
things—plants and children—and he has, 
as ‘My Little Boy” clearly indicates, an 
original way of writing about them. It is 
said there is little room in Denmark for such 
individualistic ideas as he advocates, even in 
the matter of dealing with children. He is 
the author of a long series of fairy tales, 
bearing such titles as ‘“Two-legs,” “The 
Quiet Pool,” “The Four Seasons” and ‘‘The 
Old Room.” These also presently are to 
appear in English. There is no question but 
that this author’s independence of style and 
idea will make for him warm friends and 
aggressive opponents. It would not, per- 
haps, take more than the slender volume, 
“My Little Boy,” to throw a Kaffeeklatsch, 
or a school board, or, perhaps, even a whole 
community into a state of educational hys- 
terics. 


N° to be in the least political, is it not 
a matter for national diversion to find 
the Democratic party, which twice divided 
itself over the radicalism of Bryan, re- 
ferring to him as a “safe and conservative 
statesman”? As a matter of fact, there was 
never a time when William Jennings Bryan, 
with the responsibility of a nation in his 
hands, and a House of Representatives, rep- 
resenting, in its plurality, a sympathy with 
his views, would not have been “safe and 
conservative.” But were there not months 
and years when such a thing could not be 
said without provoking heated discussion? 
Were there not drawing rooms where the 
name of Bryan must not be mentioned? 
Were there not colleges where he was re- 
garded by the whole body of faculty and 
students as the enemy to law and order? 
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Was there ever—still not to be political—a 
man before the American people more mis- 
represented, vilified and caricatured? Con- 
sistent in his perseverances, serene and dig- 
nified under defeat, mistaken at times, but 
never insincere, this man remains to-day 
what he always was—a man of the “plain 
people,” an idealist, yet a practical thinker; 
one with liberating tendencies, yet with a 
strong and growing sense of responsibility, 
with a genius for eloquence, and a true pa- 
triotism. He bears, in truth, not a little re- 
semblance to the gentleman who is now in 
the White House. Their activity, the uni- 
versality of their interests, their heartiness 
of disposition and their sociological ideas are 
similar. And, the truth is, Mr. Bryan is 
much better fitted to represent the United 
States now than ever he was before in his 
life. He required the opportunities, the 
travel, the social experience and the political 
humiliation which he has had. It has all 
been good for him. He will make a strong, 
interesting and fit presidential candidate. 


T is not in the least hecause THe Reaper 
chances to be published in the West that 

it protests against such stupid caricature of 
the West as exists in F. J. Stimson’s new 
novel, ‘In Cure of Her Soul.” The novel is 
full of interest, and has that iridescent qual- 
ity which seems to be one of the greatest of 
literary charms, suggestive, as it is, of other 
books, other countries and other centuries. 
J. S. of Dale—as Mr. Stimson is best 
known—has a richly stored mind, and it 
seems, therefore, rather a pity that, sympa- 
thetic as he is with the South, with the East, 
with Italy, France and England, he has been 
unable to inform himself concerning the 
West. For him to be at the pains to tell us 
that, though from the West, a character 
speaks like a gentleman is really quite too 
grotesque. So is the statement that even the 
educated Westerner does not pronounce the 
“t” in gentleman—an assumption rash in an 
author who commits the following sentence: 
“Do you think what a man said in a court 
room would make a difference—to you and 
I?” Mr. Stimson presupposes a diffidence 
on the part of Westerners when brought 
in contact with New Yorkers, and he makes 
it a matter of comment that a Westerner— 
who really spoke like a gentleman—got 
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through his dinner without blundering. All 
this could be borne with some degree of hu- 
morous equanimity, however, but when he 
pictures society in the West reading avidly 
the news concerning the “smart set” of New 
York idlers—that small group of divorce- 
seeking, bridge-playing, ever-automobiling 
human beings who represent their own city 
as little as they do Americans at large—and 
depicts Westerners as envious of their estate 
and forming their society upon them, he is 
guilty of a sort of impiety. There are cer- 
tain insults which fail to hurt the pride, but 
which offend the spirit. Mr. Stimson has 
no right, in his efforts to be brilliant, so- 
phisticated and. satirical, to belie his coun- 
trymen. 


intentional jest of his cartoons, there is the 
yet more delightful though unintentional 
jest of having American matters presented 
in an English way. It is like encountering 
one’s own face distorted in a trick mirror. 
Mr. Browne is the kind of a man, however, 
that Americans know how to appreciate. 
He has made his own way in the face of 
great difficulties. His school education con- 
cluded at the age of eleven, when he left 
St. Mary’s National School at Nottingham 
and went to work in the Nottingham lace 
market. At the age of fourteen he was ap- 
prenticed to a lithographing firm, and served 
seven years. Meantime, however, he had 
been busying himself with black and white 
sketching, with the result that he was pres- 


TOM BROWNE 


From a portrait painted in England by C. Kay Robertson 


HE Chicago Tribune has secured the 

services of Mr. Tom Browne, the well- 
known English cartoonist, to fill the position 
which Mr. John T. McCutcheon leaves va- 
cant during his well-deserved vacation in 
Europe and the Orient. Mr. Browne is a 
draughtsman of a high order, and he can 
make a line perform jocular wonders. He 
brings utterly English eyes to the scrutiniz- 
ing of his America, and, in addition to the 


ently exhibiting at the Royal Academy. 
Painting, as well as black and white work, 
proved to be within Mr. Browne’s powers, 
and so well has he justified his talents— 
treasured under circumstances where a man 
of less strength of character would have 
sacrificed them—that he is now a member of 
the Roval Society of British Artists, and 
also of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colors. 


= 
Photograph by Vander Weyde, N. Y. 


LADY BEATRICE POLE-CAREW 
Said to be the most beautiful woman in England 


INERO’S latest play, ‘His House in 

Order,” which has won hearty praise 
from the best critics of London, will be 
brought to America next season, when 
Mr. Frohman will present it with Margaret 
Illington in the leading réle, and John 
Drew for her opposite. Mr. William 
Archer says of the play: ‘‘Not merely in 
one or two respects has Mr. Pinero sur- 
passed himself in this stimulating and pow- 


erful work. Alike in literary strength, con- 
structive skill, fidelity of observation, depths 
of passion and keenness of satire, it leaves 
far behind the best of his previous achieve- 
ments, and it would be a hard matter to give 
it higher praise. Such a play deserves noth- 
ing less than the almost faultless representa- 
tion which it receives at St. James.” 

The outlines of the play on which the 
critics and the public have set the seal of 
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approval are as follows: The chief figure 
is young Mrs. Jesson, the second wife of 
* Filmer Jesson, in whose family she first 
made her entrance as the governess of Jes- 
son’s little son. She is the daughter of a 
clergyman and is a mild demonstration of 
the theory that clergymen’s children are 
frequently a revolt from Puritanism. She 
likes life, sports and a cigarette. She comes 
into a house which has been kept in the 
most perfect order by a Miss Ridgeley, a 
relative of Jesson’s deceased wife, and as 
she shows herself to be unfitted for the 
task of preserving this high standard of 
domestic rule the authority of the house is 
taken from her and returned to the hands 
of this able factotum, whose passion for 
dusting has given her a sort of celebrity. 
Nina, the young wife, finds that the titular 
deity of the house is the dead Annabel, 
her predecessor. Her birthday is kept sa- 
credly. The memories of her are cherished. 
She is spoken of with bated breath, and her 
sudden and terrible death, which was occa- 
sioned by a runaway horse, is referred to as 
a prime catastrophe. Annabel’s large con- 
nection regard Nina as an intriguing little 
nursery maid, and treat her with icy polite- 
ness. At the opening of the play all of the 
Ridgeleys are gathered to celebrate the pre- 
sentation of a park given by Filmer Jesson 
to the city in the name of the dead wife. 
Their demeanor has frozen Nina so that she 
refuses to attend the ceremonies, though she 


knows that her absence will create a sort of ° 


social scandal. To this, however, she does 
not object. It will, she feels, avenge her to 
some extent for the slights and insults she 
has suffered. Fate places in her hands, 
however, a terrible weapon. Little Derek, 
the son, has occupied the rooms which were 
once the bedroom and boudoir of his sainted 
mother, the Ridgeleys considering that it 
would be impious to permit Nina to occupy 
them. Derek hears a mouse gnawing in the 
wainscot, tears away some loose boards and 
comes upon some letters which he carries to 
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Nina. These betray the fact, beyond the 
possibility of error, that Annabel was in 
love with a military man, who is still a con- 
stant visitor in the house and who is devoted 
to Derek. They show, too, that this man, 
and not Jesson, is the father of Derek. 
Had not Annabel been killed in the carriage 
accident, the two would have eloped that 
night. Nina rejoices with a natural and 
unholy joy. She means to show to the 
Ridgeleys this model wife and mother, 
whom they have idealized at her expense! 
But she unfolds her plan to a friend, Hilary 
Jesson, the brother of her husband. He is 
a much-traveled, thoughtful man, who has 
contrived to acquire ideas of justice and 
wisdom. Hilary Jesson opposes with calm 
firmness her determination to reveal the 
character of her dead yet potent rival. 

“I declare to you,” he says, “that the 
happy people I have come across have never 
been the people who, possessing power, 
have employed it malevolently or uncharita- 
bly. At this moment you are in danger of 
putting the chances of happiness away from 
you irretrievably. More! I promise you 
that you can attain real happiness, attain 
the only solid happiness in the world, by the 
act of renunciation I urge upon you.” 

Nina is convinced, gives the letters to 
Hilary, and even attends the ceremony of 
the presentation of the park, which is given 
to the people in memory of the lost and 
loved Annabel. The Ridgeleys, seeing her 
meek, procced to make demands of her. 
She yields to everything they ask—even 
consents to give up her only sympathetic 
companions, her dogs. But at this Hilary 
revolts. He tries to bring his brother to an 
appreciation of her good qualities, and, fail- 
ing, tells the whole story of the first wife’s 
duplicity and of Nina’s loyalty. Filmer 
Jesson sees his error, recognizes the pusil- 
lanimity of the Ridgeleys, and “puts his 
house in order” by establishing his wife 
where she belongs, as mistress of his home 
and heart. 
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(Professor Alden, Ph. D., of the Leland Stanford Jr. University, has written the following article for 
Tue Reaper. ThoughDr. Alden is of a Deny family, he has won a name for himself as critic and 


authority on forms of English verse.—W. D. H. 


ROMANCE IN THE VICTORIAN AGE 
By Raymond Macdonald Alden 


Lamb, the passage of the Reform Bill, 

and the accession of Queen Victoria, 
all occurring between the years 1830 and 
1837, mark the end of one age of English 
thought and the beginning of another. Pre- 
cisely at this time a new generation of 
writers began its work, and those of the new 
period who worked in fiction must needs 
make choice of the leadership of either Sir 
Walter Scott or Jane Austen, according as 
they sought to enter the field of the romance 
or the novel. 

It is a commonplace that of the two forms 
the novel rapidly took the lead, and that, 
during the great period that followed, it was 
familiar, contemporary life, treated more or 
less subjectively and from the standpoint of 
character rather than incident, which re- 
ceived the almost undivided attention of 
English narrative writers. In so self-con- 
scious and serious-minded an age, oppressed 


T= deaths of Scott, Coleridge and 


by a sense of the weight of human destiny, 
and busied with the study of vexing social 
problems, it was impossible to expect that 
childish abandon, that joy in mere objective 
events, which is the life of romance. So the 
period of Carlyle, Arnold and Ruskin is by 
rights the period of Dickens, Thackeray and 
George Eliot. The admirers of old Sir Wal- 
ter were never wanting, but their admiration 
was increasingly shamefaced, and his stories 
came to be put on the upper shelves. 

To survey the romance of this period, 
then, is to survey just that work which was 
least characteristic of the age. Victorian ro- 
mance is not a literary unit; it can not be 
treated as a continuous development or as 
the natural expression of its time, but it 
includes the successive and independent ef- 
forts to turn from realism to that “relief 
from the commonplace” which romance al- 
ways seeks. Since the romantic spirit never 
dies in the human heart, such relief was 
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often sought and often found. But, while it 
furnished some of the most interesting in- 
dividual works of the age, and chanced to be 
the chosen form of the two greatest artists 
in American fiction, it did not appear spon- 
taneously, but as a conscious search for nov- 
elty and adventure; and we shall find its 
buoyancy nearly always affected by the 


burdens it tried to carry,—either the burden | 


of History, conceived in the conscientious 
desire to be accurate in dealing with facts, 
or the burden of Thought, from the sense of 
being in duty bound to deal with ethical and 
philosophical realities. 

In the first place we have to notice in 
passing that there was a considerable num- 
ber of successors to Scott, working in the 
field of “‘historical” romance geographically 
localized. Some of these were voluminous 
and successful novelists, whose names, how- 
ever, have fallen into almost hopeless obliv- 
ion. Mrs. Anna Bray, for example, attained 
distinction by her series of “Romances of 
the West,” though she ventured no farther 
toward the setting sun than the western 
counties of England. She actually continued 
to produce stories until 1874. William Har- 
rison Ainsworth, publisher and magazine 
man as well as novelist, dealt with history as 
embodied in great buildings, in such ro- 
mances as “The Tower of London” (1840) 
and “Old Saint Paul’s” (1841). Horace 
Smith, chiefly remembered for the “Rejected 
Addresses,” had even in Scott’s lifetime pub- 
lished a successful romance of the age of the 
Restoration, ““Brambletye House” (1826), 
which he followed by ‘‘Arthur Arundel, or a 
Tale of the English Revolution of 1688,” 
and others of the same character. Most pro- 
lific of this whole group was G. P. R. James, 
who between 1829 and 1860 produced al- 
most countless stories embodying both the 
scenery and the history of various European 
ecountries. Yet not one of these industrious 
authors is now remembered by the general 
reader. 

More lastingly successful was a follower 
of Cooper in the romance of the sea, the 
redoubtable Captain Frederick Marryat. 
For a man to be able to write “Captain” be- 
fore his name was of itself a credential for 
such an undertaking, and Marryat was not 
only a genuine seaman, but a humorist of a 
rough-and-ready character which reminds 
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us more of Smollett—pioneer in sea-ro- 
mances—than of Cooper. ‘Mr. Midship- 
man Easy” (1836) is still a favorite on the 
shelves of boys, and of men who never lose 
their boyish tastes. 

The romancers of the Gothic “tales of 
terror” had also their followers, though in 
lesser numbers and not so much by way of 
direct imitation. It was reserved for an 
American to discover that the ideal tale of 
terror, dependent for its effect on an emo- 
tion which can not be long sustained without 
either becoming utterly morbid or lapsing 
into bathos, should be concentrated and 
brief, like the concentration and brevity of 
the lyric. So Edgar Allan Poe studied and 
revealed the possibilities of the romantic 
short story, into whose narrow room he 
crowded more of terror by far than the end- 
less corridors of “The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho” had yielded. “The Fall of the House 
of Usher” (1840) and “The Masque of Red 
Death” (1842) remain his classic achieve- 
ments in this form. Twenty years later, 
when the rise of spiritualism had suggested 
new possibilities for the romance of terror, 
Bulwer-Lytton contributed to Blackwood’s 
(1860) the story of “The Haunted and the 
Haunters,” which Mr. Saintsbury has called 
“one of the most perfect things of its kind 
ever done.” 

Meantime a single writer, Emily Bronté, 
known by a single book, ‘Wuthering 
Heights” (1847), had revived the method of 
the Gothic romancers for a long story. Su- 
perficially this tale seemed to follow the 
method of the contemporary novel, set in 
familiar places; but it was essentially a ro- 
mance, although—characteristic of its age 
—its terror was derived rather less from 


_ external conditions than from the madness 


of a distorted human spirit. Long after- 
ward Robert Louis Stevenson produced a 
romance of terror in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” (1886), where the external horror 
becomes almost an allegory in its spiritual 
significance, the interest being in person- 
ality, though revealed in objective form. 
Turning now from the minor or sporadic 
examples of romance which are most con- 
veniently considered in connection with the 
earlier age, we come to the romancers vitally 
related to the Victorian period. And these it 
will be convenient to consider in three 
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groups: those who, as already hinted, carry 
the burden of History with their romance, 
those who carry the burden of Thought, and 
those who, freeing themselves from these 
burdens, show the unfettered joy of old- 
time romance. 

Of the burden of History Scott once 
spoke, in the privacy of his journal compar- 
ing himself with some of his imitators: 
“They have to read old books, and consult 
antiquarian collections, to get their knowl- 
edge; I write because I have long since read 
such works, and possess, thanks to a strong 
memory, the information which they have to 
seek for.” (Diary, October 18, 1826.) But 
the distinction went farther than this: it was 
not only the contrast between a vital and a 
mechanical knowledge of the past, but it 
was the contrast between the simple pur- 
pose to please and the scientific purpose, 
which held itself to rigid realism in the use 
of historical details. Of the romances of 
this latter character, Edward Bulwer, the 
first Lord Lytton, was the most brilliant and 
successful. An extraordinarily versatile gen- 
tleman, he wrote stories over the whole 
gamut of narrative art,—philosophical, ro- 
mantic, realistic, satiric, Shandean—and, 
while quite unvisited by a ray of high cre- 
ative imagination, achieved enviable success 
in almost every experiment. His chief glory, 
however, was in revivifying earlier ages; 
and his best-loved tale, ‘“‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii” (1834), illustrates precisely the 
aim of this type of romance. Its origin, so 
we are told in the preface, was in the au- 
thor’s “‘keen desire to people once more those 
deserted streets, to repair those graceful 
ruins, to reanimate the bones which were yet 
spared to his survey, to traverse the gulf of 
eighteen centuries and to wake to a second 
existence the City of the Dead.” 

Here we see the curiously duplex purpose 
of the teller of “historical” tales; he moves 
in the realm of ascertained fact, and at the 
same time in that of creative idealism. Un- 
der obligation to the laws of both realms, he 
rarely pleases wholly either the historical 
or the literary critic. Sometimes his two ma- 
terials join crudely, and show where they 
are patched, just as in a “cyclorama” of the 
battle of Gettysburg the spectator sees won- 
deringly, after accustoming himself to the 
light of the place, where the real earth and 
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“property” grass of the foreground join 
the earth and grass that are painted in per- 
spective on the wall. Very similar is the 
impression when one follows the figures of 
Glaucus and Nidia into the worst of the 
eruption of Vesuvius, and suddenly comes 
upon a foot-note indicating Pliny or Dion 
Cassius as the authority for a descriptive 
detail. One sees the artistic paradox here— 
to put it mildly; yet, after all, one must 
really admit that the thing is most skilfully 
done, and if the dead Pompeii is really made 
to live again with created human love, while 
at the same time one’s scholarly conscience 
enjoys the comfortable certainty that the 
details of the eruption are historically sound 
—why not derive a double pleasure from the 
difficult achievement? The late Professor 
Boyesen, no mean critic, confessed that after 
reading the novels of Ebers the Egyptologist 
he felt a romantic capacity for falling in 
love with one of the mummies in the British 
Museum. So one’s heart may be carried 
back into Lytton’s ancient world. In like 
manner he revivified a period of the history 
of his own people in “The Last of the 
Barons” (1843), a work which it is not too 
much to say must have given many a man a 
clearer conception of the Wars of the Roses 
than he had ever obtained by studying many 
a history carefully and with tears. In the 
preface to this later work the author dis- 
tinguished his historical tales from those of 
Scott on precisely the ground which we have 
taken. His aim, he said, was “‘to illustrate 
the actual history of the period, and to bring 
into fuller display than general history itself 
has done the characters of the principal per- 
sonages of the time, the motives by which 
they were probably actuated, the state of 
parties, the condition of the people and the 
great social interests.” This is the burden 
of History. 

Next in this group comes Charles Kings- 
ley, who in “Westward Ho!” (1855) did for 
the England of Elizabeth what Lytton had 
done for the England of Edward IV. It 
was a great task to reproduce those spacious 
times, and their eager, world-conquering 
spirit; and the result, if not ideally success- 
ful, was noble and stimulating. This book 
remains perhaps the best single help to an 
understanding, in our more. hesitant and 
humdrum days, of the devotion of the old- 
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time Englishman to Protestantism, impcrial- 
ism, and chivalry, as embodied in the Virgin 
Queen. Again Kingsley attempted the same 
task for the fifth century in “Hypatia” 
(1853) and for the earliest English period 
in ‘“‘Hereward” (1866). 

Not only did the historical romance at- 
tract its own peculiar workmen, but almost 
every novelist of the realistic school made 
some notable experiment in its field. Dick- 
ens went no further back than the French 
Revolution, and his ‘Tale of Two Cities” 
(1859) has remained one of the most popu- 
lar, though not one of the best of his works. 
Charles Reade, after a number of successes 
in the realistic novel, turned to the early 
Renaissance in “The Cloister and _ the 
Hearth” (1860), an attempt to study the 
conflict between classical ideals and medie- 
val Christianity by the method of historical 
realism, as is suggested by the sub-caption, 
“A matter-of-fact romance.” A more im- 
portant study of the Renaissance had al- 
ready been undertaken by George Eliot, and 
the outcome was “Romola” (1863). This 
marvelously painstaking picture of the Flor- 
ence of Savonarola and the Humanists has 
been treated by the critics almost as a fail- 
ure, because marked so plainly by laborious 
rather than spontaneous execution. Being 
weighted not only by this burden of study, 
but also by its author’s ever-present sense of 
the moral difficulty of human life, “Romola” 
could not possibly attain the energy and 
freedom, the epic movement and daylight 
atmosphere, of the great romances. Yet 
it is an exceedingly noble work, as a study 
both of a past age and of the perpetual 
problems of human character. 

But the earliest of the instances in which 
a novelist of the other school turned to the 
region of romance is the most important of 
them all. This was‘‘Henry Esmond” (1852), 
written by that novelist who of the whole 
group one would have said had in him least 
of the spirit of romance. Thackeray’s stud- 
ies in eighteenth century biography were 
the origin of the story, and although the age 
depicted was not a distant one, his effort 
to revivify it accurately—adopting even its 
familiar style, in the autobiographical meth- 
od of composition—was perhaps more diffi- 
cult than to attempt the same thing for the 
fifth or the fifteenth century. The outcome 
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was so splendid that some have claimed for 
it—like Professor W. L. Phelps, for ex- 
ample, its recent editor—the place of the 
best historical romance in the English lan- 
guage. It is perhaps true that the paradox 
we have noticed, in the blending of his- 
torical and imaginative material, is more ad- 
mirably solved in “Henry Esmond” than 
in any other instance. Yet in reading it we 
are nevertheless not wholly in the romantic 
region. It does not escape the method and 
spirit of its author’s age, or attain that free- 
dom from detail, that indifference to real- 
ism, which characterize the veritable ro- 
mance. It does have the brilliant action and 
the warmth of sentiment proper to the type; 
but it stands close to its material, not wor- 
shiping its heroes from afar. Thackeray 
can not put off his spectacles. He has no 
desire to view history with the boyish aban- 
don of Scott, in all the splendors of her 
embroidered robes. On the contrary, says 
Esmond: “I wonder shall History ever pull 
off her periwig and cease to be court-ridden? 
; I would have history familiar 
rather than heroic.” This is the voice of 
the historical novel, but not of romance. 

We now turn to our second group—the 
romances that carry the burden of ethics and 
philosophy. Two of the preceding group, 
“Hypatia” and “Romola,” really belong here 
quite as properly. ‘“Hypatia,” indeed, is an 
admitted and notable example of the effort 
to romanticise dogma. Its sub-title, ““New 
Foes with an Old Face,” shows that Kings- 
ley intended its lesson to be applied to his 
own time, and it ends with a homily appro- 
priate to his pulpit; but for the serious 
reader the interpretation of the early con- 
flict of pagan and Christian thought consti- 
tutes its noblest charm. Less controversial, 
but even more frankly expository, was the 
purpose of John Henry Shorthouse in the 
story of “John Inglesant” (1880), a study 
of the conflicting religious movements of the 
seventeenth century in England and Italy. 
The author explains his work as of the new 
species of “philosophical romance ;” and the 
effect of the whole, despite a brilliant gath- 
ering of materials of character, incident, 
and dramatic situation, is so expository as 
to endanger the claims of the book as a 
work of art. 

Greatest of the romancers in this group is 
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the American master of the craft, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Here, indeed, we are, from 
one point of view, more secure of our posi- 
tion in the field of romance than in the case 
of any of the historical tales. For Haw- 
thorne, making no effort to cling to particu- 
lar facts, claimed all the privileges of his 
art. “A novel,” he said (in the preface to 
“The House of Seven Gables’), “is pre- 
sumed to aim at a very minute fidelity, not 
merely to the possible, but to the probable 
and ordinary course of man’s experience;” 
not so the romance. So, while treating of 
characters no farther distant in time than 
the colonial period, and placing them in his 
own Salem—or, at the farthest, in familiar 
Italian scenes—he makes them less vivid 
in detail, from the standpoint of realism, 
than they might have been had they been 
dwellers in some ancient city of dreams 


“All unassailable by sea or land.” 


The substance of his story, though “‘prolong- 
ing itself into our own broad daylight” (his 
own words again), is to bring with it ‘‘some 
of its legendary mist;” and it is meant, not 
so much to revivify the past by uncovering it 
to the garish day, as to throw into the gray 
lights of a more romantic time the spiritual 
problems of the ever-present. 

In his indifference, then, to realistic de- 
tail, and—one may add—in his capacity for 
portraying exceptional moments, Hawthorne 
is the most purely romantic of any of the 
writers we are considering. On the other 
hand, it may be said that the fact that his 


interest is always so much more in the spirit-. 


ual than in the objective makes him less a 
romancer than any other claiming the name. 
Every character in his books casts a shadow, 
and it is this shadow, the symbol of some 
non-objective reality, which perpetually 
calls the attention away from the material 
substance. To the merely material the au- 
thor is indeed sometimes so indifferent as al- 
most to madden a reader of the matter-of- 
fact type. Did the scarlet A really show 
on Dimmesdale’s breast? Had Donatello 
really the ears of a faun? Hawthorne tells 
us that for the reader who persists in these 
prying questions, the work has been written 
in vain. It is significant that this story of 
Donatello, called in America ‘““The Marble 
Faun” (1860), was published in England 
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under the title ““Transformation.” This was 
the shadow-theme or abstraction back of the 
objective theme. In the same way “The 
Scarlet Letter” (1850) might have been 
called “Retribution,” and ‘“‘The House of 
Seven Gables” (1851), “Inheritance.”’ So 
Hawthorne spiritualized the romance, as 
Wagner later did certain of the primitive 
epics, appealing to the universal instinct for 
great moments or incidents, but making these 
not the careless triumphs of physical energy, 
but the supreme revelations of spiritual law. 
As Milton’s great poem is the epic of Puri- 
tanism in England, so “The Scarlet Letter” 
may be called the epic of Puritanism in 
America, showing how Paradise was lost in 
the old way in the new world. 

Finally, we come to the romancers who, 
dropping both the burden of history and the 
burden of thought, revived the joyous ro- 
mance of earlier, care-free days. Until 
recently the members of this group worthy 
of the attention of students of literature 
have been very few; for it was hard, indeed, 
for any man of the late nineteenth century 
to set his hand to serious literary workman- 


-ship, and take no thought for the problems 


of human life. So the pure romance was 
largely given over to those who had learned 
the use of the cheapest materials of the art. 
But there were some who revived the old 
form with real distinction, and whose roman- 
tic spirit was that of maturity which has pre- 
served the best things of youth. Three such 
names are all that can be mentioned here,— 
the names of men who entered the field of 
romance by very different but equally legit- 
imate paths. 

The first of them, William Morris, be- 
longs less to prose narrative than to the do- 
main of poetry; but his name must not be 
passed by, since it was he who, more than 
any other one man, helped to preserve the 
vitality of literary romanticism at the height 
of the realistic period. For Morris, of 
course, the source of all inspiration for this 
work was the store of the early narrative lit- 
erature of the race, and in the spirit of those 
primitive ages of story—reborn, not merely 
imitated, in him—he undertook to make his 
contemporaries become as little children. In 
his works there is less significance than 
commonly in the distinction between verse 
and prose, and it is therefore of little mo- 
ment that the prose tales, properly within 
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the scope of the present study, are those 
of his late and less influential period. They 
include the series of romances beginning 
with ‘The House of the Wolfings” (1889) 
and ending with “The Sundering Flood” 
(1898). But Morris’ strongest influence is 
of the days of “The Earthly Paradise” 
(1870). 

Richard Blackmore was the author of a 
number of romances during the last thirty 
years of the century, but seems likely to be 
remembered as a man of one book,—‘‘Lorna 
Doone” (1869). In this case the path into 
romance was by way of nature—an accepted 
route for the poet, but not so well trodden 
by the novelist. In a sense “historical,” since 
it treats of English life in the seventeenth 
century, “Lorna Doone’ is nevertheless 
wholly free from the burden of history. 
When the hero goes up to London and meets 
the terrible Judge Jeffreys, we know that he 
is altogether greater than his judge, and 
that his object in going to town is not pri- 
marily to coincide with historical events. The 
chief interest of the story is shut up in the 
Doone Valley, which, like a true valley of 
romance, is located with geographical ex- 
actness, and yet has never been seen by the 
eye of man; and whether it be in this tale 
or in some of the lesser ones (like “Alice Lor- 
raine,” for example, which moves between 
the English countryside and the Spain of 
the Napoleonic wars), the author finds his 
perpetual source of joy in the orchards, 
lanes and downs of his native landscape—in 
blossom time, fishing time, or the time of 
fruit harvest. Throughout Blackmore’s work, 
too, the stream of simple romantic love runs 
limpid and free, checked by the eddies of 
circumstance, but never made turbid by 
the inner conflicts that beset the lovers cre- 
ated by the subjective novelist. For such 
reasons as these, though they are not of the 
most unimpeachable workmanship, his best 
tales still hold their place. 

Now at length we come to the name of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, best beloved of all 
the late Victorians, and alone worthy to 
stand beside Scott, if measured by the im- 
petus he gave to the progress of romance. 
Stevenson, more than any other, entered this 
field by deliberate artistic choice. He has 
told us of the conscious beginnings of 
“Treasure Island” (1883), a story of ad- 
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venture concocted to fit a boyish map of 
a distant region, and of “The Master of 
Ballantrae” (1889), designed in a spirit of 
emulation, as a tale “of many years and 
countries,” which should have the ‘‘same 
large features” as Clark Russell’s “Phantom 
Ship.” Thus deliberating on the formule 
of romance, he constructed works which go 
far to prove that ingenious care may rival 
spontaneity. 

Stevenson has also told us of his theory 
of the art. It seemed to him that the age 
into which he was born was far too much 
possessed by the realist’s love of detail; that 
action—big, effective, stirring—counted for 
more as a permanent element in the appeal 
of any artist’s work; that even the subtler 
and more spiritual elements of human life 
can be most effectively expressed in terms 
of the objective; and that even the realists 
are best at the moments when they write 
most like the romancers. So, against the tend- 
ency of the time “to look somewhat down 
on incident, and reserve admiration for the 
clink of teaspoons and the accents of the 
curate,” he set that part of life “where the 
interest turns not upon what a man shall 
choose to do, but ‘on how he manages to do 
it; . .  . onthe problems of the body 
and of the practical intelligence, in clean, 
open-air adventure, the shock of arms, or 
the diplomacy of life.” (‘‘A Gossip on Ro- 
mance.”) Deliberately discarding the sub- 
jective method, in which—as certain of his 
writings seem to indicate—he might have ex- 
celled, he sought his triumph in the con- 
crete. Whether in the boy’s tale of ““Treas- 
ure Island,” or the more elaborate and ma- 
ture manner of “Kidnaped” (1886) and 
“David Balfour” (1893; called “Catriona” 
in England), he moves swiftly on, without 
pause for reflection, for psychological com- 
plexes, or the filling in of daily detail; and 
his reader follows him as if in a day of sport 
out-of-doors, a perfect boy again, an eager 
animal, breathlessly pursuing the incident, 
and forgetting that on most days it is an- 
other side of life that he holds to be most 
important. Stevenson even discarded very 
considerably the use of.the admittedly ro- 
mantic, but still immaterial, motif of love, 
doubtless genuinely believing (like Scott be- 
fore him) that it plays a much slighter part 
in human affairs than is conventionally sup- 
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posed. But later, after having suffered re- 
proach for this and being inwardly convicted 
of error, he showed in “David Balfour” that 
he could treat of love in a manner both ap- 
propriate to the story of action and satisfy- 
ing to the deeper feelings; here, therefore, 
excelling Scott himself, as he also did in 
workmanship both of plot and style. How 
much farther he might have gone in deep- 
ening the humaner elements of his art it is, 
alas! impossible to say. 

An interesting contrast may be noted be- 
tween the attitude of Scott and Stevenson 
with respect to their type of narrative art. 
Scott was a romancer because he was born 
so—hare-brained, forever boyish, deeply in- 
terested in the external world, comparatively 
unvexed by the problems and ideals of more 
reflective men. He himself knew this won- 
derfully well, and estimated his work ac- 
cordingly, setting a higher value on the more 
subtle and subjective art of the realist,—as 
in the famous passage where he contrasts 
his “big bow-wow style” with the manner 
of Miss Austen. With Stevenson, as we 
have already seen, the reverse is true. Nat- 
urally reflective, with a keen sense of human 
difficulty, he nevertheless determined to fol- 
low what he called ‘‘the poetry of circum- 
stance,” and to elaborate by unremitting 
pains what Scott had struck out with care- 
less ease. His tales are therefore in a 
sense an affectation of the simplicity of the 
real age of romance, just as his “Garden of 
Verses” is an affectation of the simplicity of 
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Blake’s child poetry, and as his prayers are 
an affectation of the simplicity of those of 
the early church. But in all these cases it 
is so noble an affectation that one repents 
of using the word. No other method was, in 
fact, possible for one who would secure by 
art what in his age could not be had by na- 
ture. For the whole tenor of this article has 
been to the effect that in an age of realism, 
of accuracy of detail, of self-consciousness, 
romance has to be sought out deliberately 
(save in the case of an occasional wayfaring 
man strayed from his proper period), as a 
refuge from the contemporary. That we 
shall ever be able wholly to go back to the 
childlike ages, forgetting the accumulations 
of the more careful days of the past two 
centuries, seems impossible; but we shall 
certainly always need the moments of relief 
which the pure romancers bring us. That 
Mr. Hardy’s “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
and Stevenson’s ‘David Balfour” could have 
been produced in England within the space 
of two or three years is a noble instance of 
the splendid poise and richness of Nature. 
Having led us to the more and more inti- 
mate and painful study of ourselves, she 
bids us now and again drop it all, as Chau- 
cer did his books in Maytime— 


“Farwel my studie, as lasting that se- 
soun, ’— 


come out of doors, and live by the impulses 
of the merely visible world. At such mo- 
ments Romance is her seneschal-in-chief. 


THE CITIZEN 
By Witter Bynner 


| F I were in the country now, 
There’d be the roads and hills, 
The grasses under sky and bough, 
The brooks and straying rills, 
Where I might come and find your face 
Alive in some remembered trace. 


Here in the city are but bars 
To sentimental traces, 
For in the streets and in the cars 
I see a thousand faces; 
And yet the more of them I see, 
The more is yours the one for me. 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


SENATOR of ancient Rome 
Quite late one night was going home, 
With his hic, haec, hoc, 
As he walked around the block, 
And the moon was on the grand old Colo- 
seum. 
Profoundly wished that conscript peer 
To hail a hansom charioteer. 
With his hic, haec, hoc, 
As he trudged around the block, 
But he didn’t have the Roman coin to fee 
“em. 


At last he said, “Great Cesar’s ghost! 
I'm either stolen, strayed or lost 
With my hic, haec, hoc. 
It is nearly three o'clock 
And seven moons are shining on the Tiber. 
I’ve looked too much, meseems, since 
lunch 
On Scipio’s Falernian punch, 
With my hic, haec, hoc, 
And this walk around the block 
Is hard upon a jolly old imbiber.” 


At last he walked so far, they say, 
He passed the noble Appian way 
With his hic, haec, hoc, 
And it gave him such a shock 
That he almost lost his Latin conjugation, 
When a pretorian on his round 
That rashly roaming Roman found 
And he said, ““Hac hunc! 
If ye haven’t got no bunk 
Come hither and I’ll lock you in the sta- 
tion.” 


So late next day to ancient Rome 
That Senator went meekly home, 
With his hic, haec, hoc,— 
It was four p. M. o'clock, 
And his caput seemed too large for Poly- 
phemus. 
When questioned, “Whither didst thou hie?”’ 
He tersely answered, “Alibi! 
With my hic, haec, hoc— 
I have traveled every block 
Of this grand old town of Romulus and 
Remus!” 


at 
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1S A DUEL BETWEEN ROOSEVELT AND BRYAN TO BE FOUGHT IN 1908? 


By Henry Watterson 


manship is the science of govern- 

ment—has never seemed less inflam- 
mable, to be in a state so fluid, as at this 
moment. Public opinion holds itself in 
abeyance. The sword-play of parties has 
in the popular fancy come to be a duel 
between two party leaders, each seeking, 
in effect and in advance, to cut the ground 
from beneath the feet of the other. The 
meeting of the Dromios, as we have wit- 
nessed it depicted on the mimic scene, was 
not more comical and diverting than would 
be an actual vis-d-vis arranged between 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Jennings 
Bryan. 

Of Mr. Bryan first. His nomination 
two years hence—a long way ahead in 
American politics—is as certain as any 
future event can be, and that by a thor- 
oughly reunited Democracy. It marks the 
end of ten years of internal dissension and 


Pr rsanip it fuel-force, as states- 


strife, and expresses a fully ascertained 
and well-nigh universal sentiment of the 
rank and file of Democrats in the West 
and South, the East bringing up its sup- 
port less promptly, less volubly, and per- 
haps with no great enthusiasm, yet al- 
ready on the march toward the Bryan 
column, It is, in point of fact, the logic of 
the situation. What is the meaning and 
what may account for this? 

Primarily, Mr. Bryan’s hold upon the 


Democratic masses. He captured the heart | - 


of the party in captaining the free silver 
propaganda at Chicago in 1896. Chaos, 
which had taken possession of Democracy, 
wanted a leader. None of the graybeards 
who had wrought it was able to mount and 
ride it. With a single speech Mr. Bryan 
leapt into the saddle, and it must be al- 
lowed that if he has not ridden success- 
fully he has ridden well. Mindful of this, 
perhaps, Dame Fortune has given him an- 
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other and it may prove a better steed to 
stride. At all events, he is in the saddle 
and equipped as never before, and as he 
canters down the paddock the eyes of an 
awaiting throng, not alone in the United 
States, may be said to be upon him, and 
to brighten as he comes. Not the famous 
episode of the crown of thorns and the 
cross of gold was more inspiring than will 
be his return to his native land after a 
tour around the world, attended by honors 
never before vouchsafed by foreign gov- 
ernments and peoples to any other Amer- 
ican, General Grant alone excepted. 

Truly, with us, as with the French, it is 
the impossible that happens. 


II 


Theodore Roosevelt was born with a 
golden spoon in his mouth, and when in 
his babyhood he wanted the moon, it may 
be conjectured that he pounded his nurse 
until she gave it him. He is the very child 
of good fortune. But no one ever more 
disdained the idca of letting well enough 
alone. From the day of his exit from 
Harvard College to the hour which sees 
him taking a moment’s rest upon his 
armor at Oyster Bay, he has suffered little 
grass to grow beneath his feet. 

He resolved upon a political career— 
perhaps in the nursery, for he came of 
stock both ambitious and dominating, and 
to the core patrician—and thenceforward 
he pursued the objects he had set before 
his future with rare intelligence as well as 
with aggressive and steadfast confidence. 
He believed in himself no less than in his 
star; but he was guided by a thrifty mod- 
esty till the crucial time had arrived, con- 
tent with such minor places as the practi- 
cal politicians could afford to give him, 
while appearing as a civil-service re- 
former inside the lines of his own party— 
an undoubting, undeviating Republican. 
He studied and learned equally under 
George William Curtis and Roscoe Conk- 
ling—Curtis, the poseur in moral philos- 
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ophy, the gentleman in politics ; Conkling, 
the poseur in oratory, the master of politi- 
cal organization and craft. He came out 
of the opposing schools far to surpass his 
teachers in the arts of impressing the pub- 
lic and handling the party machinery, far 
to exceed them in fortuitous opportu- 
nity. Rising to power on the crutches 
of civil-service reform, no sooner did he 
find himself in the White House than he 
threw them out of the window. Ever since 
he has furnished examples of “how to do 
it” which shame the living Platt and quite 
overshadow the memory of the dead Quay. 
Neither, in the high-noon of his audacity, 
would have dared attempt what Theodore 
Roosevelt has achieved. Neither could 
have survived what contributes to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s popularity and renown. 

When the late Senator Gorman, of 
Maryland, first came to the Senate, Mr. 
Conkling and he happened to be seated to- 
gether upon a sofa in the Senate chamber 
while a well-known statesman of the 
period occupied the floor. “Gorman,” said 
Conkling, “you have come here in good 
season. Let me give you a sure recipe for 
success. Begin every speech you make 
with the assertion that you, and you alone, 
are the purest man that ever lived, and 
end each with the declaration that you are 
the bravest.” And when Gorman asked 
Conkling why he himself had not followed 
this rescript, Conkling answered with a 
sigh: “I learned it too late.” 


III 


Are we to have in 1908 the conflict of 
parties, the joining of issues, reduced, as 
in days of old, to a single combat between 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Jennings 
Bryan? 

The suggestion is so picturesque and 
attractive to the New York Herald that it 
accepts it as a forecast of the future, and 
so distasteful to the New York Sun that 
it resents it as an insult to the President. 
Yet the more imaginative, if not the more 
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astute, have already settled upon it as an 
impending fact. He were a bold prophet 
who would commit himself to a contin- 
gency which the word of one man might 
in an instant dissipate. In the face of the 
voluntary renunciation delivered from the 
White House the night of the last presi- 
dential election, why any doubt about it? 
Here the Roosevelt character and tem- 
perament come in. He has been lightly 
considered an impetuous man. Such men 
constitute a law unto themsclves. He has 
been lightly considered a brave, self-sacri- 
ficing man. Such men are commonly al- 
lowed a latitude denied to minor offenders. 
He has shifted his foot before; why not 
again? Is an impulsive declaration, made 
in the glow and excitement of an over- 
whelming triumph, to be regarded as a 


pledge? May not a man change his mind?. 


Only fools are bound by ironclad rules of 
consistency. 

Thus the sycophants who surround the 
throne, the self-seeking friends of con- 
tinued tenure—of whom the occupant of 
the White House is always able to count a 
quorum—reason, and have always rea- 


soned. They whispered the like to the. 


cold, dull car of Washington, into the 
pliant ear of Grant. Why may not Roose- 
velt listen to them? Nay, who shall be sure 
that, hot with the hunting of big game, he 
will find himself unwilling to abandon the 
chasc to another; to quit the field, his gun 
on the half-trigger ; to step down and out, 
his work not finished? Or, to take a more 
sinister view, who shall be sure that blood 
and nature have not had their will of him 
as of Cesar and Rienzi, Cromwell and 
Diaz, and that, commanding the situation, 
he may not choose to shape the elements 
and be able to shape the elements so as to 
force upon his party the alternative of 
Roosevelt or defeat in the coming strug- 
gle? This latter view prevails at Wash- 
ington, where best is known the Presi- 
dent’s personality, his actual cxits and 
entrances, and where he has fewest friends 
and most enemies—oddly enough, in his 
own party, albeit they rarely utter a word 
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of dissent in public, particularly in the 
teeth of a coming congressional election. 

On the other hand, may not the Presi- 
dent prefer to be a Jackson than a Diaz, 
to name his successor instead of succeed- 
ing himself, in which event the country 
will be curious to learn the recipient of his 
favor—whether Taft or Root?—for it 
may be assumed that he will not name the 
Doric Fairbanks, since neither king nor 
kaiser nor president ever yet wasted any 
love upon “the heir apparent.” 


IV 


All of which is purely speculative. 
That which is not speculative may be 
stated in a few sentences. Mr. Bryan, if 
he lives, will be the Democratic nominee. 
He will prescribe his own platform. He 
will be at once the issue and the embodi- 
ment of the campaign on the Democratic 
side. 

Whoever is the Republican nominee, the 
Republicans can not escape the record 
made for them by Theodore Roosevelt. It 
is the feeling that they can not, and the 
belief that Roosevelt only can run on the 
platform which he has made for himself 
and them, which lends most color and gives 
greatest force to the idea of his own can- 
didacy. There is a notion, too, that in the 
next presidential election the Republican 
party will need to piece out its losses at 
the North with some acquisitions at the 
South, and that Theodore Roosevelt is the 
only Republican who can hope to carry 
any Southern states. 

This is rather more than conjectural. 
The absence of all issues except the race 
issue at the South has raised up a rule, 
almost a system, of dog-eat-dog contests 
among Democratic aspirants for office 
which has seriously impaired the party 
discipline. The growth of the manufac- 
turing interests makes for high tariff. It 
would be strange indeed, it would seem a 
kind of destiny, if the Democratic party 
should owe the loss of the next presidency 
to the loss of Southern states hitherto re- 
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garded as certain, but made debatable, if 
not doubtful, by the distractions and em- 
bitterments of these personal contentions. 

Against Theadore Roosevelt, as a Re- 
publican nominee, no man can say that 
any of the old border states are entirely 
safe; Missouri half gone, Tennessee hang- 
ing in the balance, Maryland wanting 
Gorman’s leadership, West Virginia and 
Delaware in-the hands of the enemy, with 
thousands of Democrats in Virginia and 
Kentucky ready to hurrah for Roosevelt. 

Personal politics is factional politics, 
and factional politics is dangerous poli- 
_ tics. Though the ruling leaders of the Re- 
publican party dislike Theodore Roosevelt 
never so much, they may have to take him, 
and, in the event that they do take him, 
they will stand to him. But they will 
scarcely hope to elect him without South- 
ern votes. Already the campaign to dis- 
integrate the South in his name has begun. 
How far it may be carried remains, of 
course, to be seen; nothing may come of 
it; the admirable discipline of the Repub- 
lican party, the wise dictation of the or- 
ganized interests that control it, may 
prove an overmatch even for a master 
player such as the President must be con- 
ceded to be, or he may overplay his hand, 
or he may stick to his word against every 
exigency and all entreaty, or, in point of 
fact, anything may happen to put specu- 
lation out of business; still, in great af- 
fairs prudent men look ahead and provide 
against contingencies. 

There is assuredly a possibility that the 
next race for President may lie between 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosévelt, the Repub- 
lican party seeking, in the person of Mr. 
Roosevelt, who has cast many anchors to 
windward, to break the force of the moral 
uprising of the people. This would be a 
dangcrous conjunction for the Democrats, 
and it would hit them hardest in the South, 
where party ties hang loosest, where the 
President has made himself exceedingly 
strong, and where factional and personal 
quarrels have weakened the force of the 
party leadership. In that event the third- 
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term idea would dwarf all issues, deriving 
immense acceleration from the President’s 
antecedents and peculiarities. 


v 


In the proportion that Theodore Roose- 
velt has become a radical according to Re- 
publican standards of measurement does 
William Jennings Bryan seem a conserv- 
ative to the general view. 

The original Bryan men resent the sug- 
gestion that Mr. Bryan has changed in 
the slightest degree. They declare that he 
is precisely the same man, entertaining 
precisely the same opinions proclaimed in 
1896 and 1900. They are disposed to re- 
ject so much as casual affiliation with those 
Democrats who in the former year seceded 
from the party. Perhaps Mr. Bryan him- 
self will contend for a consistency which 
needs no vindication. There is but one 
consistency worth fighting for, and that 
is integrity of character and conviction. 
None of us is the same to-day that he was 
yesterday, and in American politics dur- 
ing formative times a decade stands for a 
generation. 

The single issue which divided Demo- 
crats in 1896 was the currency issue. 
Neither side to that controversy is likely 
to recant its opinions. There is no need 
that either should. But all intelligent men 
are agreed that as a political issue free 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 is as dead as 
the issues arising out of the institution of 
African slavery. A Democrat might as 
well talk about his rights in the territories 
as about the crime of ’73. There is no 
more virtue or danger in “bimetalism” 
than there is in “secession.” Other inter- 
ests, aims, hopes fill the popular aspira- 
tion; the rescue of the government from 
the control of the corporations and its 
restoration to the hands of the people 
through elections free from corporate 
money and influence; the reinspection 
and regulation of the clockworks at Wash- 
ington, where, by reason of the Repub- 
lican steering committee of the Senate and 
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the Republican Speaker and his rules 
committee in the House, under the spell of 
the “big stick,” twirled by a too strenuous 
executive, the pendulum has swung over 
far toward centralism; the rehabilitation 
of statehood in national affairs before it is 
too late; the readjustment of the tariff ; 
these are uppermost in the thought of 
those who are not wedded to high pro- 
tection and steeped in federalism pure and, 
simple. 

We have still a written Constitution, 
the abuses of which the trust has become 
the symbol of, and realization should not 
blind us to the limitations of this written 
law, nor make us quite deaf to tradition. 
Not mere demagogues and brawlers, but 
reasonable, thinking Democrats, from 
Cleveland to Bryan, from Carlisle to 
Hearst, honestly believe that the Repub- 
lican party is a mammoth trust—the 
greatest of all syndicates; that it could 
not, if it would, mend any of the shameful 
and shameless practices and methods 
which have grown up under its ministra- 
tion, and which appear in every depart- 
ment of the political, commercial and eco- 
nomic arena. They hold it responsible for 
the conversion of the public highways to 
private uses, for the diversion of the taxes 
from purposes of revenue to purposes of 
emolument, for the consolidation of all 
official power in a few hands at Washing- 
ton, the concentration of all financial 
power to a few hands in a few money cen- 
ters, for the elimination of the spirit and 
sense of accountability from the party 
fabric, for the corruption of the sources 
of the legal fabric in the legislatures and 
the electorate from one end of the land to 
the other. 

Though it be true that Mr. Roosevelt 
has done a deal to bring these questions 
home to the knowledge of the people, alike 
to the business and bosoms of men, his 
remedy—the assertion of an unsparing 
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federalism—bodes evils and dangers of its 
own, and this brings Mr. Bryan and his 
remedy to the forefront. In cutting the 
ground from beneath Mr. Bryan’s feet, 
Mr. Roosevelt has cut it from beneath the 
feet of the Republican party, if not from 
under his own, so that, in any event, he 
will be the Democratic star witness in 
1908. 

In 1896 Mr. Bryan was not yet thirty- 
seven years of age. However brilliant his 
talents, he was still impelled by somewhat 
of the bravery and ignorance of youth. 
It can not be believed that he was then 
fully qualified for serious responsibility. 
He is now ten years older. Twice has he 
fallen from a balloon without injury to 
himself. He has studied, and he has trav- 
eled, and, obviously, he has learned. 

The fine figure of a man we see in Lon- 
don is no longer “the boy orator of the 
Platte.” His deliverances are those of the 
statesman, not the empiricist. His patriot- 
ism and sincerity have never been ques- 
tioned. It is the common belief of his ad- 
versaries that he is an upright, courageous 
man who may be relied on to keep his 
word. He will return to America broad- 
ened, to find a broader following. He will 
no longer feel the incertitude, encounter 
the friction of unassured position or con- 
tested leadership. All this makes for so- 
briety in public life. 

The people want reform, not revolution. 
They want a rest from spectacular ruler- 
ship. They want to return to the older 
ways of Lincoln, irradiated by the ex- 
ample and teachings of the many seers 
and sages who preceded him in the presi- 
dency. Mr. Bryan seems at last seasoned 
and matured, equal to the work of remod- 
eling and cleansing without tearing down 
the house. Let us hope that the promise 
is no delusion, for the country stands 
greatly in need of a change of parties in 
the general government. 
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4\ |HE traveler into Yosem- 
ite still goes by stage, 
or by his own convey- 
ance of horse or foot. 
He is expected, present- 
ly, to enter by trolley 
up the Merced River, 
and this is out by many to be a la- 
mentable thing. But Yosemite is already 
shorn of freedom and solitude. Shops and 
cottages are there, a hotel, permanent 
camps, regulations, and even the parasite 
called “graft,” that final seal of fledged 
society. The trolley will make it a conve- 
nient outfitting station to the High Sier- 
ras and their better solitudes. 
A didactic poetess once wrote: 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone;” 


and bestowed a familiar quotation on 
many who have perhaps no further ac- 
quaintance with the didactic poetess. She 
appeared to intend not only the statement 
of two facts in nature, but also te advise 
that you avoid sorrow because it is lonely, 
and cultivate cheerfulness because it at- 
tracts company. The two facts seem to 
be, in tendency, as stated, but the advice 
is open to qualification ; first, because sor- 
row has some other results than solitude, 
and laughter than companionship ; second, 
because solitude has its own values, and 
company its own drawbacks. Why should 
company, if gathered by your cheerful- 
ness,. be advisable, and company, if gath- 
ered by your trolley car, be lamentable? 
But the knowledge of the survival of 
the fittest as a working law, makes for 
that calming philosophy which leans to a 
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faith in the rightness of things that sur- 
vive, and the power of time to prove it. 
Certain it is that no one but time can 
prove it; no one else has a rhetoric that 
applies to the case; no one else can so 
cause the works of man and nature to lie 
down together like a lion and a lamb at the 
millennium, and reconcile them as Eng- 
lish villages and the hill towns in Tuscany 
are reconciled to their places. One fore- 
sees a generation to which the hotel shall 
seem at rest in Yosemite, the trolley car 
and the Merced River harmonious in their 
commotions ; when the tourist shall quote 
poetry at Half Dome, Half Dome ur- 
banely criticize the quotation, and every 
one be on easy terms with the highest dig- 
nitaries in the wild Sierran hierarchy. 
Nature, brought into literature, was 
once hailed as the bringing in of a new 
sincerity. We have heard it ring false 
enough. Literature has been introduced to 
nature still oftener insincerely. And yet, 
if one honestly sets the pocts and plung- 
ing waters face to face, there is candor be- 
tween them. Cataracts are no bad critics. 
They have their opinion of Coleridge’s 


“Your strength, your speed, your fury 
and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ;” 
of Wordsworth’s 
“Stationary blasts of waterfalls,” 


and 


“The cataracts blow their trumpets from 
the steep ;” 


of Longfellow’s 
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“Rivulets rejoicing run and leap 
And wave their fluttering signals from the 
steep” ; 


of Tennyson’s 
“Pause and fall, and pause and fall,” 
his 


“Thousand streams of dangling water 
~ smoke 

That like a broken purpose waste in 
air,” 


and his 


“Some like a downward smoke, 
Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawns, 
did go, 
And some through wavering lights and 
shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam be- 
low.” 


In the “Valley” it is noticeable that 
Yosemite Falls prefers the Coleridge pas- 
sage, that the Bridal Veil and Vernal Falls 
approve of the third Tennyson, and sev- 
eral high windblown streams of the sec- 
ond Tennyson. Tennyson they all com- 
mend as most observant and accurate, 
though lacking Coleridge’s enthusiasm 
and Wordsworth’s imaginative leaps, met- 
aphors that go up with a rush. 

“Your Longfellow,” they say, “can 
hardly be a Sierran poet; rather, on the 
whole, of some country where nature does 
not perform on a large scale, but closer to 
human proportions, a land where you 
Lilliputians can feel at home without over- 
expanding your minds, His ‘fluttering 
signal’ is a diminutive. Now, your Tenny- 
son belongs, does he not, to a fixed so- 
ciety, somewhat heavy with customs, re- 
finements, luxuries, morals and leisures?”’ 

“Dangling water smoke,” Yosemite 
Falls once remarked in my hearing, “is 
more accurate than imaginative, and more 
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promptly moralized than I care for.” 
And it added, “Have any of your poets 
noticed my white rockets?” 

Perhaps not; though every long tu- 
multuous waterfall shoots downward 
through its mists, those round-headed mis- 
siles, half water and half foam, ghostly 
comets with a trailing splurge. Have they 
noticed cither, for that matter, the metal- 
lic clang of waterfalls, if heard at some 
distance, the crash, like the first attack of 
thunder, shorn of its following roll; or 
noticed either, at the base of a waterfall, 
the heavy monotony of its voice, not a 
sound of “fury” or of “joy,” but of fa- 
tality and despair; or taken to heart the 
gray breath of waterfalls, the pallor and 
chill of the blown spray, where it is ill for 
humanity to linger long, in the sense of 
cold encircling mystery and its own de- 
lusion, of driving power and its own help- 
lessness. It is better to go down to the 
green Merced River and the meadows. 
For the god of things as they should be 
meant that his worshippers—whose lives 
are spent in the pursuit of a lost chord, a 
missing harmony between themselves and 
things not themselves—should contem- 
plate Yosemite from the standpoint of its 
meadows. Its spirit is defined, human, 
sufficient, sheltered from high, desolate 
and Sicrran ambitions. The thought of 
the Cajion of the Colorado is compact of 
color and immensity; that of Yosemite is 
not of size, but of proportion and charm 
—white water falling in the distance, 
green water gliding in the shadow, still 
water reflecting blue; of groves and many 
colored flowers in level fields; and the 
right relation of all these to the smooth 
gray domes, and those framing walls, 
whose height is not for terror, but to 
make the pines that feather their keen 
edges look delicate as ferns. 

Admitting that there is an element of 
freakishness about Yosemite, yet the sense 
of it soon dies away and leaves the charm. 
The cliffs shoot up from a flat valley, 
through whose green fields and woods goes 
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a swift green river. The contrast 
is startling, and so far merely 
sensational, but time brings out 
their rightness in relation. The 
climbers to Glacier Point, of the 
hanging rock and sheer abyss, 
are seekers of sensation rather 
than of beauty. The sensational- 
ist is the same in the wilderness 
as in literature and at the theater. 
He feels no values but emphasis, 
and grass and sliding water are 
not emphatic. Grass is the stand- 
ing example of things gracious 
by their indistinction, of num- 
bers and community, the swarm- 
ing proletariat of the meadows. 
The orders and ranks of flowery 
aristocracy over it, gold, blue, 
red and white, and ornate per- 


sons, given over to pomp and 
heraldry. 

Some one has remarked on the 
prevalence of blue flowers over 
red, and set it down to the facts 
that flowers are propagated 
through the agency of their ban- 
queting visitors; that bees are 
more attracted by blue, and hum- 
ming-birds by red; and that bees 
are many, while humming-birds 
are few. 

Are flowers more frequently 
blue than red? Do bees prefer 
the blue, and if so, how did they 
come by the preference? The 
matter seems disputable through- 
out. The colors of flowers are 
doubtless derivative. They repre- 
sent solutions of the advertising 
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problem. The bill board that disfigures 
the countryside and the flower that dec- 
orates it owe their characteristics to the 
same law and condition—the condition 
that in order to live they must be noticed. 
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They are competitors for business, and 
every flower color represents success. It 
has some established relation to the taste 
of some visiting insect. But what the first 
elements of this taste may be is probably 
an unanswerable question. 

Putting aside the composition and 
physics of color, if one looks about 
broadly for the large insistent aspects of 
the world—those phenomena in respect to 
color whose constant presence to genera- 
tions innumerable and forgotten has made 
us what we are, to sce and feel as we do 
about color—the following seem to be the 
principal phenomena; so all generations 
have looked about them, and this is what 
they have seen. 

The great blue, which they saw, was the 
sky, and its darkened reflection in water. 
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Green appeared as the chief color of living 
growth; for, as a rule, whatever the earth 
brought forth in the vegetable kingdom, 
in field or forest or sea, was mainly green. 
Yellow was the color of the sand of shore 
and desert, and of most of those forms 
which, after a green life, had perished by 
drouth or cold; so it might have seemed 
the color of death and barrenness ; but it 
was also the sun’s color—an eminent con- 
tradiction—as well as that of the moon 
and stars. Brown was the color of the soil. 
White appeared mainly in water out of 
its normal condition, as in cloud, snow 
and foam. Black, they probably con- 
nected with night, or the closing of the 
eyes. Gray was the commonest rock color 
and tree trunk color; but a larger fact 
than those was the gray of the shadowed 
cloud, and of the rain and mist. Red was 
not seen in the same masses and propor- 
tions as the others; no single immense as- 
pect of nature was red; it was the color of 
blood from a wound, of the weather- 
beaten or flushed face; it was momentary 
in sunrises and sunsets, subsidiary in 
dead forest leaves ; in part it was the color 
of fire, that mystery, which, leaping out 
of wood and stubble, destroyed them and 
vanished, leaving a red ember. 

The preferences, if any, of bees and 
humming-birds and the tangled web of 
feeling, by which and to which the painter 
makes his human appeal, must somehow 
in the main hark back to these, the larg- 
est, oldest and most constant phenomena 
of color. One can not see all the connec- 
tions, but it is a pretty speculation in 
Yosemite, a useful speculation, lest we 
forget. 

Lest we forget that out of wild nature 
we are come; that our instincts are great, 
our wisdoms little; that the main current 
of the will is still like the green Merced 
River, and our reasoned choices like the 
flutter of foam on its surface; that we be- 
came citizens but yesterday, and were bred 
in the wilderness. 

There have been three significant books 
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put out within the last generation on the 
subject of the desert; of which Mr. Van 
Dyke’s “Desert” is the Salton Basin in 
Southern California, Mrs. Austen’s 
“Land of Little Rain” is the Mojave, and 
Mr. Hudson’s “Idle Days in Patagonia,” 
has the desert not so much for its subject 
as for its principal interest. They are 
significant for this reason. 

The desert was a more dominant aspect 
of nature to the earlier than to the later 
civilizations from which we derive, because 
of the place where the earlier happened to 
occur, southwestern Asia and northeastern 
Africa. It was an aspect almost wholly 
hostile. The center of events moving away 
into rainier Europe, the desert dropped 
out of prominence in recording literatures. 
But the new and forested wilderness was 
also a foe, the mountain a difficulty, the 
desert half forgotten or bitterly remem- 
bered. Our histories of culture have 
pointed out, with some exceptions and 
qualifications, that the great movement 
toward a conscious friendship, or inti- 
mate communication with nature, as far 
as the possibility of a Wordsworth, is 
only some four or five generations old. 

None of the three books above men- 
tioned is simple description of the des- 
ert. Like Wordsworth’s mountains and 
Thoreau’s woods, something passed from 
the desert into the spirit of each writer, 
and became expressive there. They are 
significant, because they announce that 
the desert, too, has been assimilated, 
brought within the sweep of the move- 
ment and put on confidential terms with 
humanity. After long absence, it has re- 
turned to recognition and record. We 
have taken one more step in an acquaint- 
ance with the earth, toward making our- 
selves at home in our domicile, toward the 
exploration of its attics and cellars. Once, 
we lived mainly in the kitchen. After all 
it is a palatial dwelling, with art galleries, 
music rooms and interesting rat holes. 


“T’m but a stranger here, 
Heaven is my home,”— 
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This astonishing statement we sometimes 
sing, to a tune none too thrilling ; but we 
know better. Even in the heaven of our 
own ideals we would be but embarrassed 
aliens. It were odd to have so long occu- 
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pied the earth, and be strangers there, 
with an offish and distant demeanor to- 
ward most of the household. The inti- 
macy with nature attained by Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton, to whom 


“The million forests of the earth 
Come trooping in to tea, 

The great Niagara waterfall 
Is never shy with me: 


I am the tiger’s confidant 
And never mention names, 
The lion drops the formal ‘Sir’ 
And Icts me call him ‘James,’ ” 


looks like an intimacy on the point of be- 
coming oppressive; and yet the satirist 
uses for the purposes of satire a manner 
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of speech much the same as Emerson used 
in order to present the profoundest facts 
that he knew: 


“River and rose and crag and bird, 
Forest and sun and oldest night, 
To me their aid preferred, 
To me their comfort plight. 
Courage! We are thine allies, 
And with this hint be wise.” 


The thing is somehow true in spite of 
the satirist. More and more in these latter 
times we turn to the wilderness for con- 
solation, for happiness. Strangely enough 
we find it. It appears that there are few 
methods of pursuing happiness so suc- 
cessful.. The moral of the old apologue 
was that happiness was not to be found 
by pursuit at all, and of most methods it 
seems to be an observable fact. But the 
seekers of the wilderness have come upon 
certain odd habits of this furtive divinity, 
whose shy, here-and-gone ways are like 
those of a wilderness animal; and among 
her whims and usages how apt she is, at 
the end of the hard day, to glide like a 
shadow out of the forest, to sit beside the 
camp fire, silent and brooding; or at noon 
on the mountain top, while one fancies he 
has no company but solitude, suddenly 
there are three on the mountain top, a 
weary body, a wide outlook and a world 
well reconciled. 

It appears then that the solitude of the 
wilderness somehow makes for. happiness, 
that happiness gathers company, whose 
happiness demands a trolley line into 
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Yosemite and the banishment of solitude 
to the higher Sierras. And it appears that 
the god of things as they should be meant 
Yosemite to uplift the many rather than 
to transport the few, to popularize beauty 
rather than to discover it. For as regards 
this intimacy and mutual understanding 
between man and nature, there appear to 
be two kinds; one of which arises when 
their labors stand reconciled by time, as 
the hill towns with the hills in Tuscany, 
and this relation is like that of man and 
wife who have grown by long communion 
to resemble each other in spirit and even in 
feature; and the other arises when we 
come, weary of artifice, into the wilder- 
ness, and is like the meeting of man and 
maid, who look into each other’s eyes and 
see eternity. And if, as appears, Yosemite 
is destined for the friendship of comfort- 
ing usage rather than of superb recogni- 
tions, in the first place it is always well to 
be reasonable with destiny, and in the sec- 
ond, one’s impression is that destiny had 
this idea in mind when Yosemite was first 
conceived. If destiny comes in a trolley 
car to take possession, it is likely that 
time will follow with the title deeds, that 
the flowers will not be made self-conscious 
by spectators, and Half Dome will attend 
to its own dignity. The great massed col- 
ors—the blues and greens, grays and 
browns, yellows and whites—are as exccl- 
lent in frequented parts as in unfre- 
quented, and the waterfalls of Yosemite 
will always have more values than the 
poets can say. 


The last article in Mr. Colton’s present series will appear in 
the October number under the title: “The Sierra Foothills” 
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HEN Doctor Graham Frankland, 
W: distinguished anatomist, began 

his short address before the Sci- 
entist Club on that December evening, 
none of the hundred members present 
could have foreseen the inexplicable and 
uncanny nature of his subject. The club, 
as its name implies, is composed chiefly of 
grave and reverend savants, though it in- 
cludes from other walks of life a few hard- 
headed, practical men who are of an age 
to take things seriously,—at least before 
supper-time. For it is a recreative club, 
so to speak, meeting once a month only at 
the house of some hospitable member, for 
mental refreshment first,—in the illustra- 
tion of a new scientific discovery, or of an 


old one newly applied,—and physical re-, 


freshment afterward. Its sixty years of 
life attest the wisdom of its founders in 
thus convoking the assemblage with a 
double purpose, upon the express condi- 
tion that both forms of incentive should 
always be of such excellence as to whet the 
appetite. And the original high standard 
has been so well maintained that to-day 
membership becomes an enviable honor, 
while regular attendance is instinctive. 
Before this intelligent and animated 
company of his confréres Doctor Frank- 
land plunged abruptly into Amazonian 
wilds, to recount the traditional custom of 
a fierce Indian tribe, said to have existed 
there for many hundred years. According 
to his statement, it was their barbarous 
practice to decapitate hostile chiefs slain 
in battle, afterward subjecting the heads 
to an unknown process which, preserving 
the features intact, reduced them to the 
size of a small apple, without shriveling 
or even wrinkling the skin in the least. 
The process, whatever its character, must 


have been a rapid one; for nine days after 
the victory the head, thus dwarfed but not 
defaced, was set upon a pole at a sacri- 
ficial rite, there to be harangued and in- 
sulted by the slayer. Another chief, de- 
tailed, as it were, for defense, imperson- 
ated the victim, making the bitterest re- 
tort to cach abusive word. At the end of 
this curious dialogue the head was taken 
down, the mouth was sewed up, that it 


might never speak again, and the grim 


trophy became an object of reverence, 
worshipped, thereafter, as an idol. Re- 
moval of it was a grave misfortune; since 
if it were stolen and passed from hand to 
hand, the worst of luck inevitably attend- 
ed its possessor. A head so treated, de- 
graded and revered was called a “chanza.” 

This was the pith of Doctor Frank- 
land’s interesting if somewhat improbable 
tale. After unfolding it in general terms, 
he supplied certain details, by way of con- 
firmation. Declaring that several spcci- 
mens of the chanza in the past had been 
transmitted to civilized countries as curios 
by missionaries and otherwise, he dis- 
played photographs of two such examples 
still existent in a foreign museum. While 
these were handed about among the audi- 
ence for close inspection, the anatomist 
prepared his final coup. From a silken 
bag he suddenly drew forth his own speci- 
men, lately acquired,—a head, conform- 
ing in every particular to his description, 
perfectly preserved in little, with thick 
black hair a foot and a half in length. 

A ripple of excitement spread through 
the room. The doctor’s well-calculated 
dramatic surprise had been entirely suc- 
cessful. Smiling, he went on to say that 
at first sight, believing the head to be a 
clever fraud, a mere image with no real re- 
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lation to life, he had tested it in more ways 
than one. The microscope soon showed 
conclusively that the hair was not insert- 
ed, but had actually grown from the scalp. 
He had proceeded, next, to dissection. 
The orifice of the neck was closed by a 
mass of dark, resinous substance, hard- 
ened by time. Upon removing this he 
found a scrap of white paper lined with 
blue, which proved to be the piece of a 
modern envelope. Upon this were scrawled 
indecipherable hicroglyphics. Below was 
stuffed a lump of soft cotton, in which lay 
entangled fragments of safety-matches. 
These seemed, at first, to be splim, -sup- 
porting the nose; but further exa iination 
disproved that theory. The doctor de- 
cided that the bits of wood had been 
caught up accidentally in the cotton, 
which was pronounced by an expert to be 
Peruvian, of rare quality. To reconcile 
these proofs of civilization with the an- 
cient custom had then become the investi- 
gator’s task. The Indian chiefs now liv- 
ing admit the performance of such a sac- 
rifice centuries ago, but assert that it has 
ceased to exist. The tribe, however, is a 
large and scattered one; and the doctor 
believed that the rite still holds,—in re- 
mote sections, at least. In his opinion, the 
head was a genuine chanza, but modern, a 
trophy set up within twenty years. 

In conclusion, Doctor Frankland specu- 
lated briefly upon the mysterious reducing 
process. The skull, of course, was removed 
at once; after an incision, the skin was 
carefully turned back and as carefully re- 
placed. Certain missionaries have sup- 
posed that the head was then boiled for a 
time with native astringent herbs, or that 
it was filled with hot stones and ashes. He, 
himself, conceived that the two methods 
might have been employed successively. 
But all that was pure conjecture. The 
only certain, tangible thing was the head, 
which cach man present could now ex- 
amine at pleasure. And amid gencral ap- 
plause he passed it to the veteran presi- 
dent of the club, who sat beside him. 
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“Very well done!” whispered one of the 
audience in a remote corner of the room to 
his nearest neighbor; “I should not have 
expected that from Frankland.” 

The speaker was George Matlock, the 
noted novelist, a keen, restless, dark-eyed 
bachelor of fifty, in whose nature things 
went by contraries. His attitude toward 
the world was that of a thorough skeptic, 
shrewd, adroit, incisive; when the door of 
his library closed upon him, he became a 
dreamer, blessed with a vivid imagination, 
a subtle fancy and a tender heart. His 
vein of originality, though not vast, had 
never been overworked. He had won 
fame’s rewards early, and still they showed 
no signs of waning, thanks, so some of his 
envious rivals murmured, to his less esti- 
mable qualities,—to what they called the 
business end of him. For, despite his suc- 
cess, perhaps in part because of it, he was 
not loved among his fellows. 

Philip Armistead, in whom Matlock had 
confided, was a man under thirty, not yet 
enrolled in the club membership, but in- 
vited by the host as a guest of the evening 
only. He held the clerkship of a govern- 
ment office, devoting his spare hours to 
small excursions into the field of fiction. 
These had met with so much critical suc- 
cess as to warrant his hope that he might, 
some day, make literature his sole pursuit. 
In the meantime, athirst, as it were, in a 
dry place, he dwelt upon the hope fever- 
ishly, neglecting no opportunity that 
seemed likely to advance its fulfilment. 
He studied the aim and drift of contempo- 
rary masters in his chosen art, longing to 
breathe the same atmosphere, to assimilate 
their methods and habits of thought. The 
Scientist Club, which he now saw for the 
first time in session, interestec him pro- 
foundly, as well as significantly ; his very 
presence among these men of renown be- 
ing a forward step in his ambition. 

Of Matlock, whom he already knew, 
Armistead had the disciple’s awe, the dis- 
ciple’s envy. Matlock stood securely where 
he desired to stand. Moreover, the man of 
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success had stooped from his height to be- 
stow upon the beginner an encouraging 
word, for which he still felt grateful. It 


was natural, therefore, in this strange 


company, that he should first seek Mat- 
lock out, and that, a moment later, he 
should accept the vacant chair offered him 
next Matlock’s own. Sitting there, he had 
watched the proceedings intently, and had 
been particularly impressed by the queer 
story of the chanza, with no suggestion 
of that possible double-dealing on Frank- 
land’s part which Matlock by his whis- 
pered word implied. 

“You don’t believe it, then,”? Armistead 
responded. © 

“Do you?” asked the other, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“I neither believe nor disbelieve, 
Armistead. “If Doctor Frankland—” 

“Bah!” Matlock interrupted, careless- 
ly; “an ingenious hoax,—no more. We 
shall force Frankland to confess it; you’ll 
see.” 

They relapsed into silence, while the ob- 
ject of their comment, passing from one 
hand to another, came slowly toward them. 
Matlock followed it closely with his eyes, 
a circumstance which Armistead, who had 
swiftly engendered an idea of using the 
chanza as material for a story, noted in a 
kind of jealous pang. The eager look, so 
much at variance with the expressed in- 
difference, forced upon him a suspicion 
that the master, struck by the same 
thought of the chanza’s literary possibili- 
ties, had mentally appropriated it, and 
was now trying to throw him off the scent. 
The suspicion, once formed, grew apace, 
and as they waited on, still silent, he 
studied Matlock with catlike intensity, 
that no sign of proof or disproof might 
escape him. 

At last the man in front turned with a 
smile and gave the head to Matlock. He 
held it lightly in one hand and tapped it 
with the knuckles of the other,—for an in- 
stant only. Then, superbly apathetic, | he 
held it out to Armistead. 

“There you are!” said he. 


” said 
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As Armistead’s fingers closed upon the 
grewsome relic a sudden chill shot through 
them; not from the thing itself, which 
felt like parchment and looked like dark- 
ened terra-cotta; but from an immediate 
conviction that these fine, handsome fea- 
tures, diminutive as they were, had once 
been flesh and blood ; that life had once in- 
dued with sight the half-closed eyes. In 
the next moment he felt as if some spark 
of life still remained there, as if the thin 
lips might move and speak were he to cut 
the thread that bound them. He turned 
the head, and the touch of the long hair 
upon ;is hand induced a shudder. An- 
other n ment passed, in which all this re- 
pugnance gave way unaccountably to fas- 
cination. He would gladly now have taken 
time for scrutiny of the minutest sort. 
But the man next him stirred impatiently, 
and just then upon his shoulder came a 
warning pressure. He glanced down, and 
saw there a strong, dark hand, wearing a 
ring of strange design, its beaten gold and 
enamel shaped into the device of a harpy- 
like figure,—a bird with a human head. 
Mechanically he passed the chanza on to 
his expectant neighbor, and turned to see 
who had given him the signal. Behind 
stood a group of men, one of whom drew 
back, avoiding Armistead’s look; and his 
was the only unfamiliar face. 

Armistead plucked Matlock by the 
sleeve. “Who is the tall, dark man stand- 
ing here behind us?” he asked. 

“Which one? Oh, Dallas, you mean,— 
Dallas, the Latin professor.” 

‘Dallas, indeed, was one of the group. 
Armistead, however, knew his face well 
enough, and this he was about to say ; but 
the stranger had moved away out of sight, 
making further inquiry futile at the mo- 
ment; so he merely murmured a word of 
thanks for the superfluous information. 

“Well, what do you think of the chanza 
now?” Matlock demanded, sportively. 

“That there is probably nothing in it,” 
replied Armistead, obeying an instinctive 
impulse to conceal the peculiar spell that 
its nothingness had wrought upon him. 
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Then came a general displacement of 
the audience in quick-response to a hospi- 
table word from the supper-room. Armi- 
stead rose and slipped off into the crowd, 
disregarding Matlock’s laugh of satisfac- 
tion, which would surely have confirmed 
his own suspicious forecast of the novel- 
ist’s purpose to make the chanza profit- 
able. But Armistead no longer concerned 
himself with that. He was intent now 
upon finding the stranger whose hand had 
touched him so insistently as clearly to 
convey some warning or command. He 
had caught a mere glimpse of the man’s 
face, but would identify it, of course. 
Even the hand,—a left one, with the gro- 
_ tesque ornament upon its third finger,— 
he could not fail to recognize. He hur- 
ried from room to room, brushing by ac- 
quaintances or nodding to them abstract- 
edly, engrossed in a vain search. That 
strange face was nowhere to be scen. Be- 
fore long an intimate friend, clutching his 
arm, called him to account for his eccen- 
tric behavior. Thus admonished, he came 
to himself, and, following his mentor to 
the supper-table, clinked glasses with him 
in token of sanity, then withdrew to make 
a second round of the rooms, on his guard 
now, counterfeiting composure. 

Near the speaker’s table several club 
members clustered about Frankland, ply- 
ing him with questions concerning the 
chanza, which had returned to his keeping. 
Armistead, joining them, listened to this 
cross-examination that strengthened in all 
particulars the direct testimony. The doc- 
tor stood his ground stoutly, in manifest 
good faith. One by one the others dropped 
off, until Armistead, left alone with the 
anatomist, begged permission to take the 
head into his own hands again. Once more 
he held it, once more its deadly chill be- 
numbed his fingers, yielding, as before, to 
an attraction that was irresistible. While 
Frankland, noting intelligent sympathy, 
discoursed upon the finer points of his 
subject, Armistead felt convinced that 
some third person behind him had drawn 
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near to listen. Yet when he turned there 
was no one within ear-shot. Startled, he 
let the head fall, but by good fortune it 
dropped only into the silken bag, which at 
that moment Frankland held out to re- 
ceive it. Both the start and the resultant 
bit of awkwardness thus passed unnoticed. 

“I see that my trophy interests you,” 
remarked the doctor, with a smile. 

“Immensely !” said Armistead, masking 
embarrassment with enthusiasm. 

“For further data inquire at my labora- 
tory,” continued Frankland, drawing the 
strings of the bag together. “I have all 
the documentary evidence, which I shall 
be glad to show you there at any time.” 

“Thanks; I will come. May I ask how 
long the chanza has been in your posses- 
sion?” 

“A very short time. I have but just se- 
cured it. A week ago to-morrow it was,— 
to be exact.” 

“Ah! And—and—” Armistead hesi- 
tated for a moment, then went on. “And 
nothing has happened?” 

-“Happened?” repeated the scientist, 
wrinkling his brows. 

Armistead laughed, as if to prove that 
his speech was not to be taken seriously. 
“Nothing unpleasant, I mean,” he ex- 
plained ; “you said that, according to local 
tradition, removal of the idol foreshad- 
owed grave calamity. Has it brought you 
no ill luck?” 

“None yet,” laughed the doctor, “in 
spite of the legend. Since its discovery the 
relic has been owned by three men before 
me. Each in his turn, as I am told, in a 
fit of nervousness, became most eager to 
dispose of it. But, thus far, I have no 
such tremors. We may hold, perhaps, that 
science has the power to nullify even the 
most occult of ancient charms. Come, let 
us drink together and avert the omen!” 

In the supper-room they encountered 
Matlock, whose spirit of chaff seemed now 
ungovernable. The full force of it he 


launched at Frankland, who, admitting 


nothing, denying nothing, answered him 
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in kind with imperturbable good humor. 
Armistead, leaving them to their fencing- 
bout, again sought in one room and an- 
other the stranger whose shadowy inter- 
vention had so perplexed him. But not 
even so much as a shadow of the unknown 
could anywhere be discerned. A move- 
ment of departure had already set in. Ar- 
mistead fell into line with it, shook his 
host’s hand, and strode home alone the 
shortest way, meeting no one, for the hour 
was late, the clear winter’s night intensely 
cold. 

Armistead’s solitary walk had been 
haunted by a vague apprehension, which 
even the familiar aspect of his lodging at 
first did not dispel. He turned up lights, 
flung open cupboard doors and peered into 
dusty corners, half prepared to challenge 
a possible intruder. But all was undis- 


turbed. His comfortable bachelor quarters’ 


overlooked a city park at the corner of 
two thoroughfares. The streets, so busy 
by day, were now deserted, silent. Beyond, 
black shadows of the elm trees in a long 
vista lay motionless upon the frozen earth. 
He drew his curtains, and, stirring his 
fire, sat down before it. In its cheerful 
glow the evening’s events, the club meet- 
ing, the talk, the chanza, the strange at- 
tendant presence already began to assume 
the illusive likeness of a dream. And as 
one records a dream’s impression in the 
moment of awakening, lest something of 
value should escape beyond recall, Armi- 
stead was moved to make, then and there, 
in black and white, notes of the night’s 
adventures. Taking pencil and paper, he 
hurriedly set down a summary of Frank- 
land’s discourse for future use. But when 
he tried to supplement this with a. descrip- 
tion of the chanza, connected thought 
seemed suddenly to fail him. He nodded, 
yawned, nodded again, and dozed, then 
dropped into sleep, and slept profoundly. 

He woke with a start at the jar of a 
closing door below,—the street door, as 
the sound informed him. It was past three 
o’clock ; the fire had died down; his hands 
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were numb and cold. But he sat still a 


_moment longer, listening to a man’s step 


that came heavily up the stairs. Slowly it 
reached his landing, stopped there for an 
instant which chilled him with absurd fear 
of an untimely visitation. Then the step 
passed on to the floor above. A door 
opened, closed again, and all was quiet, 
except for an intermittent, muffled footfall 
overhead. He sprang to his feet, recover- 
ing from the momentary alarm that had 
been groundless and unreasonable. This 
was merely some fellow lodger returning 
home belated. He did not know the lodger, 
as it happened, so much as by sight, and 
now could not even remember his name. 
But the step treading lightly back and 
forth along the upper floor had the qual- 
ity of companionship. It was no longer a 
disturbance. He went to bed, to sleep, and 
it affected him not at all. 

Waking late the next morning, Armi- 
stead dressed in a hurry, then rang for his 
breakfast, which, as usual, was brought to 
him by the man-of-all-work, a garrulous 
old Frenchman of the watch-dog type. 
The man had once been a soldier; and now 
devoted himself to this alien service with 
well-disciplined fidelity. Armistead de- 
tained him for a moment to ask a question. 

“Jacques, who lives upon the floor above 
me?” ; 

“There, monsieur?” demanded Jacques, 
in a tone of surprise, with an upward jerk 
of the thumb. 

‘“‘There,—yes ; just overhead.” 

“No one, monsieur. Does not monsieur 
remember ?” 

“But they are not vacant still.” 

“Si fait, monsieur. For the moment, 
yes. They are rented again, as I am in- 
formed, but the new tenant has not yet 
arrived.” 

“He has arrived. I heard him last 
night.” 

Jacques raised his eyebrows incredu- 
lously. “At what hour, monsieur?” 

“He came in late, very late. At three 
o’clock it was.” 
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“There is some mistake. The rooms are 
still unoccupied. I think that monsieur 
was dreaming.” : 

“Nonsense! I sat here wide awake,— 
here by the fire,—and heard his step dis- 
tinctly.” : 

Jacques shook his head. “But the 
apartment is quite empty,—the door not 
even locked. Monsieur can assure himself, 
if he will go up and see.” 

They went, accordingly, together, find- 
ing the door unlocked,—within, mere 
emptiness over which light streamed 
through the open shutters. Waiting at the 
threshold, they looked in upon the bare 
floors thickly overlaid. with dust. This 
bore nowhere the trace of any footprints ; 
yet when they trod upon it their own 
steps immediately were made visible. 

“Monsieur sees truly that it was all a 
dream,” said Jacques, with a triumphant 
smile. : 

“T am forced to believe so,”? Armistead 
admitted. “And yet I could have sworn—” 

“Spare the oath, monsieur; it would be 
wasted. We are only men. Such things, 
at night, may happen to any man alive.” 

There was cheer in that simple philoso- 
phy which Armistead soon persuaded him- 
self to accept unreservedly. Overcome 
with sleep at the fireside, he must have 
slept on, dreaming so vividly as to fancy 
himself awake. During the next few days 
nothing occurred to change this rational 
conclusion. The rooms above his remained 
unoccupied and silent, so far as he knew. 
Meanwhile, official matters of importance 
left him no leisure for work at home, 
where his hastily written notes upon the 
chanza were thrust aside,—neither neg- 
lected nor abandoned, but awaiting better 
opportunity. 

When at last the freer hour came, Ar- 
mistead’s first thought was to take a long, 
meditative walk in the twilight, according 
to his habit of stimulating thus the in- 
ventive faculties. Intent only upon this 
open-air solution, as he called it, he fol- 
lowed unfrequented streets, absorbed in his 
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new theme of the chanza, considering al- 
ways how best to turn it to account. He 
had brought his notes with him, and with 
their help, over a simple dinner in an ob- 
scure foreign restaurant, he hit upon a 
plan which pleased him so well that he de- 
termined to work it out at once. On his 
way home the plan developed in his mind, 
assuming definite shape, ready to clothe 
itself in words. He had now but to hold 
the pen and guide it. The night lay all 
before him; more than that, since the fol- 
lowing day was Sunday, at least thirty- 
six hours of liberty were to be his. He 
would use them to good purpose. 

The sky was overcast; already light 
snowflakes filled the air and swirled up 
along the pavement. Armistead pressed 
on toward his projected task, but at the 
familiar street corner he stopped sudden- 
ly, for he saw with surprise that the win- 
dows above his own were lighted. Through 
their half-closed shutters a steady glow, 
as if from a lamp, streamed out upon the 
gathering storm. The new tenant had ar- 
rived, then! Yet, after all, what should 
startle him in that, since the arrival had 
been expected daily? Armistead’s second 
thought dismissed the trivial circum- 
stance. Passing up into his own rooms, he 
settled himself at the writing-table and 
plunged deep in work,—so deep as to pur- 
sue it long with scarce a break. The occa- 
sional sounds from the street were dead- 
ened by the new-fallen snow; indoors, all 
was tranquillity itself. Now and then, at 
first, he listened for some movement over- 
head. But nothing stirred there. Either 
the new neighbor was most peacefully dis- 
posed, or he had gone out, leaving his 
light behind him. In either case, Armi- 
stead blessed him for the great gift of 
silence, and soon ceased to consider its 
possible cause. 

He wrote on for several hours in a con- 
tinuous flow of thought, which was 
checked by an obstacle proceeding from 
the work itself. His notes were defective 
in important details of the chanza which 
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he tried in vain to supply from recollec- 
tion. It was just here that memory had 
failed him before on the very night of the 
meeting, and the subsequent lapse of time 
confused his impressions hopelessly. The 
more he labored the more bewildering they 
became. Dropping the pen, he reviewed 
his work. All had gone wonderfully, and 
much had been accomplished. The hour 
was late ; it would be best, perhaps, to stop 
then and there for the night. In the 
morning he could call upon Frankland for 
another look at his treasured curio, and 
make accurate notes of it on the spot. 
Had not the anatomist signified his readi- 
ness to permit this at any time? Decid- 
edly, that was his best course. After all, 
he had no reason to be dissatisfied with his 
progress. In beginning well he had bet- 
tered expectation. 

So he caught up the loose sheets of 
manuscript to arrange them in their prop- 
er order, when a sound stayed his hand,— 
the sound of a heavy step upon the stairs. 
He had heard that step before; and now, 
as he listened to it, trembling with a name- 
less fear, his heart beat wildly. Once 
more it drew nearer, reached his door, to 
waver there for one appalling moment; 
then went slowly onward. Again the noc- 
turnal visitation was not for him. 

But now Armistead let fall his papers, 
sprang to the door, opened it cautiously 
and looked out. A gas jet burned there 
in the hall to guide late-comers ; and by its 
light he saw a man’s figure moving up the 
staircase. He took a step forward, and 
waited, with eyes fixed upon the next land- 
ing, where the stairs turned at a right 
angle to the upper floor. There the man 
looked down, and the light shone full upon 
his face; his look met Armistead’s; he 
smiled faintly, then passed on out of 
sight. But Armistead had recognized at 
once his fine, dark features. It was the 
stranger who had touched his shoulder at 
the club meeting, and either by chance or 
by design had afterward eluded his search. 

This, then, was the lodger overhead! 
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Armistead, in blank amazement, shrank 
back into his own quarters, closed his door 
noiselessly and listened. Silence, pro- 
found silence; no step, however faint, 
could now be heard. What manner of 
man was this who came and went, as if by 
occult means, leaving no trace behind? 
Wild curiosity tempted him to follow the 
stranger up and demand an interview. 
But on what ground could he do this? 
How at this hour call to account an in- 
offensive lodger, without some reasonable 
excuse? The man had established rights 
that must be respected. No; he would go 
to bed, to-sleep, and leave investigation, 
direct or indirect, until the morning. 
Jacques, the watchful Jacques, could en- 
lighten him in all probability with a sin- 
gle word. 

He tossed restlessly the whole night 
through, without a wink of sleep, strain- 


‘ing his ears for sounds that never came. 


The lodger overhead gave not the smallest 
sign of life. The first gray light of 
morning soothed his tired senses, and he 
slept at last, peacefully, for several hours. 
When he woke again, refreshed, in a nor- 
mal state of mind, the sunshine streamed 
into his chamber, and it was almost noon- 
day. He summoned Jacques at once, or- 
dered breakfast, and then said with an air 
of light indifference : 

‘So our new lodger has turned up, eh?” 

“Oh, yes, monsieur, he moved in yester- 
day.” 

“Ah! indeed, and who is he? Is it 
some one whom I know,—who will be a 
good neighbor ?” 

“Undoubtedly, monsieur. At least he 
knows monsieur by name; he said so.” 

So much the better. What’s his name, 
then?” 

“It is,—ah! ’Cré nom! I have it at my 
tongue’s end.” 

“What! You have not forgotten it?” 

“Si, monsieur; but that’s no matter. I 
have his card; I will bring it with the 
coffee.” 

“Do so, by all means.” 
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When the card came he doubted his own 
eyesight. The name upon it was George 
Matlock. 

“Impossible!” he cried. 
mistake.” 

“No, monsieur, none whatever. That 
is the card,—the gentleman himself gave 
it to me. Monsieur docs know him then?” 

“Yes, but,—it is incredible! He has 
taken the rooms, you say?” 

“Yes, monsieur, and furnished them,— 
well, too, as monsieur will see when he 
calls.” ; 

“Yes, yes, I shall call immediately. Is 
he there at this moment?” 

“No, monsieur. He has already gone 
out,—for the day, as he said. But he 
will return to-night. Monsieur may, 
surely, see him then.” 

“Good! said Armistead, handing back 
the card. 
I had not heard of his coming; it sur- 
prised me.” 

“But monsieur has no fault to find with 
his neighbor ?”? 

“On the contrary, he is more than wel- 


“There is some 


“Ah! So much the better for us all!” 
rejoined Jacques, cheerily; and wishing 
Armistead a good appetite, he shuffled 
away. 

Left alone, Armistead settled down into 
composure. The news, though unex- 
pected, could not be called disquieting. 
If it failed to account for the stranger’s 
presence in the dead of night, that was 
Matlock’s affair, admitting probably of 
some simple explanation, should Matlock 
choose to give it. That again was Mat- 
lock’s affair, not his. When they met he 


would touch lightly upon his own rela- - 


tions with the stranger, and for the rest 
be guided by inspiration of the moment. 
To proceed diplomatically, avoiding di- 
rect questions, would be wisest. 

He had the afternoon before him for 
his own affairs. His first care was to read 
thoroughly his work of the night before, 
bringing. daylight and the invaluable 
fresh eye of the thoughtful craftsman to 


“Then I shall surely see him. 
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bear upon it. Though the changes were 
few, time slipped by in considering them. 
It was already late when, confronted with 
his old difficulty of doing full justice to 
the chanza, he put away the manuscript, 
and, taking a note-book with him, started 
for Frankland’s house. To his disap- 
pointment the anatomist was not at home. 
But the servant believed that he might be 
found at his laboratory in another quarter 
of the town. And thither Armistead hur- 
riedon. 

The old building, used as a dissecting- 
room by Frankland’s grandfather, the 
foremost surgeon of his day, stood in a 
retired street otherwise given over to sta- 
bles and store-houses. Their black, un- 
lighted windows seemed to frown dismally 
upon Armistead in the dusk. From one 
roof, however, half way along the street, 
a skylight gleamed. That was an earnest 
of welcome. The light came, as he knew, 
from the laboratory, where Frankland 
must now be at work. 

The outer door was closed, but not 
locked. Armistead pushed on in the dark, 
up one rickety staircase, then another, 
to the top of the building. Light 
shone there from an inner door, half 
open. He knocked; but getting no answer, 
stepped in. 

The room was long and narrow, height- 
ened by the gabled skylight in the middle 
of its dingy ceiling. On either side stood 
glass cases filled with rare specimens, 
strange instruments, models in wax yel- 
lowed by time,—grim relics of surgical 
triumphs, long forgotten. On a shelf 
above the cases stood a row of plaster 
casts,—masks of the living and the dead, 
with dusty labels. Over one of these, at 
the old operating table, which now held 
only musty pamphlets, bent Frankland, 
scrutinizing the face closely. 

He started at Armistead’s step, with a 
look of vague alarm, almost of terror, 
which he tried hastily to shake off. But 
his features, white and worn, seemed old 
unaccountably. In spite of his welcoming 
smile he was ill at ease. 
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“Armistead!” he cried. “Glad to see 
you! Sit down,—here, if you like!” 

Armistead hesitated. “I am not in 
your way, I hope 

“Sit down! e he repeated, heartily ; 
then in another tone he asked: “Did you 
meet anybody on the stairs?” 

“No one,” said Armistead, wondering 
at the question. As Frankland made no 
’ comment, after a pause he resumed: “You 
asked me to come, and I have taken you at 
your word.” 

“T remember,” said Frankland, grave- 
ly ; “to see the chanza. But to-day you 
are too late, my boy,—an hour too late.” 

“Too late?” 

“Yes; because another fellow has stolen 
a march upon you. He shared your 
curiosity,—came to-day to see the head, 
and I let him carry it off.” 

“You have lent it to him?” 

“Indefinitely. I told him to keep it as 
long as he pleased. I am tired of the 
thing.” 

“Ah! And,—and the documents?” 
stammered Armistead, taken aback by the 
disconcerting news. 

“The documents are here,” returned 
Frankland, putting down the plaster cast 
and stirring the heap of papers upon the 
table ; “some of them, at least. See! This 
is a letter from the Amazon missionary 
who first unearthed the chanza; this, the 
voucher from our consul at Para; and 
here is a tracing of the hieroglyphics dis- 
covered by me inside the trophy. The 
original I replaced.” 

He smoothed out the transparent sheet, 
displaying the cabalistic signs inked upon 
it. Armistead started. Among them he 
recognized instantly the harpy-like figure 
of a bird with a human head,—the device 
of the ring that once had pressed his 
shoulder upon the third finger of the 
stranger’s hand. 

“T see? he murmured, and stared at the 
tracing with startled eyes. There could 
be no mistake. In form, in size, the two 
symbols were identical. 
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“A curious, grotesque language,” pur- 
sued Frankland, unaware of Armistead’s 
agitation; “possibly archaic,—inscrut- 
able, at all events. If one had the key, 
now, to decipher and interpret it! But 
for that one must look to Mundrucd 
Land.” 

“To Mundruci Land?” Armistead re- 
peated. 

“Yes. The Mundruci Indians, far up 
the Amazon, are the inventors of the 
chanza,—a peculiar type, fierce, barbaric, 
it may be,—yet not without intelligence.” 

“You know the type, then.” 

The anatomist nodded, and pointed at 
the rows of casts lining the upper walls. 
“That is the collection of the once famous 
Spurzheim, exponent of phrenology,—the 
pseudo-science, whose principles we now 
dispute. But something of value lurked 
within it, and that remains. At Spurz- 
heim’s death my grandfather bought the 
contents of his workshop for a song, and 
here we have them. I found, by accident, 
this very day, the life-cast of a Mundruci. 
Let me have the honor of presenting him 
to you!” 

He turned back to the cast upon the 
table with a bantering air which struck 
Armistead as forced, unnatural. And as 
he lifted the heavy bust his hands trem- 
bled. “There,” he continued, striving to 
be calm; “that is the type.” 

Armistead rose, drew nearer, then drew 
back, clutching his chair for support. 
Speech failed him. The features of the 
life-cast bore a resemblance, close, un- 
mistakable, to those of the mysterious 
stranger whom he had last seen at mid- 
night on the staircase of his lodgings. 

For a moment the two looked at each 
other in silence, with drawn faces, white as 
the cast itself. Then Frankland spoke. 

“You have seen him, too!’ he whis- 
pered. “When? Where?” 

Armistead drew a long breath. Frank- 
land’s words, amazing as they were, 
brought with them unspeakable relief. 


“They proved beyond a doubt that the re- 
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current presence was no creation of his 
own disordered imagination, but, at worst, 
a living man of whom the scientist pos- 
sessed some knowledge. - Recovering him- 
self, he hastened to answer Frankland’s 
questions, to question in his turn. The 
mutual confidence was an encouragement 
to both. . 

It appeared that Frankland had first 
encountered the stranger in the street, by 
night, on his way home from the club 
meeting. Since. then the man had hov- 
ered about him persistently for some pur- 
pose which could only be surmised. That 
very afternoon here, in the laboratory, he 
had heard a heavy step upon the stairs ; 
and, going to the door, he had recognized 
his tormentor, who, at sight of him, turned 
and sped away, out into the open air. 
Noting the likeness to the Indian cast, he 
had taken it down; and was convinced that 
the features, if not the same, showed the 
same distinctive qualities. Then, for the 
first time, he had connected the haunting 
presence with the chanza,—an object of 
peculiar vencration to those who contrived 
it. And he now believed that the stranger 
was neither a spy nor a common thief, but 
a cunning, devout fanatic, charged with 
an important mission; namely, the recov- 
ery of the sacred relic and its restoration 
to his tribe. Merely this, no more; a hu- 
man being, not a supernatural agent. In 
our day and generation that was incon- 
ceivable. 

“In which case,” continued Frankland, 
with a reassuring chuckle, “you and I 
have seen the last of him. The chanza 
is out of our keeping. Heaven be 
praised! Its responsibilities rest with 
Matlock now.” 

“With Matlock?” echoed Armistead, in 
astonishment. 

“Yes; what did I tell you? I have lent 
the infernal thing to Matlock, to keep as 
long as he pleases.” 

“To Matlock?” Armistead reiterated. 

“Yes, once again. What is the matter 
with you?” 


THE CHANZA 


Then Armistead hurriedly imparted his 
old suspicion that Matlock secretly de- 
sired to make use of the chanza for story- 
telling purposes,—a suspicion strength- 
ened by the fact that it was actually at 
this moment in his hands. 

“Matlock is there now at work, of 
course,—in the rooms over mine!” he 
cried, angrily, provoked, in spite of him- 
self, to jealous irritation. 

“What! He lives over you?” 

“Yes; he has just taken the rooms.” 

“Go home, then, and put him on his 
guard, at once.” 

“Why should I? He will scoff at me.” 

“Then we will see him together. He 
must be warned. Who knows to what 
length this savage Indian may go? By 
fair means or foul, he will have the 
chanza !” 

“Very good. Matlock may listen to 
you, if not to me.” 

“Off with you, and wait for me in your 
lodgings. I'll follow you there as soon 
as possible. If Matlock is at home, go 
up; that’s better. I will join you.” 

Armistead obeyed him with all possible 
despatch. Turning his corner, he looked 
up, to find that Matlock’s windows were 
unlighted. And since the novelist had 
not returned, he awaited Frankland’s com- 
ing in his own rooms, pacing them to and 
fro for a whole hour; then another. All 
was quiet, within and without. Yet im- 
patience made him feverish. The min- 
utes dragged on; and still Frankland did 
not come. 

At last the door slammed below. He 
went out, looked down and saw the scien- 
tist taking the stairs at a bound. He 
met him upon the landing, and drew him 
in without speaking. 

“Sorry to be late!’ explained Frank- 
land, gasping for breath. ‘Professional 
visit! That detained me. Why did you 
not go up to Matlock? I hoped to find 
you with him.” 

“He has not yet come in.” 

“But there is a light in his rooms.” 
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‘What ! 
sound.” 

“I am sure of it. 
this moment.” 

They turned to go, but stopped, breath- 
less. A sharp cry rang through the 
house. There was a scuffle overhead, a 
heavy fall that shook the ceiling; then a 
groan and silence. ; 

Together they rushed out and up to 
Matlock’s door, which was unlocked; and, 
flinging it open, they went in. 

The room was richly furnished, but lit- 
tered with torn papers. Scraps of manu- 
script covered the rug, the hearth, choking 
the embers in the fireplace. A lighted 


Impossible; I have heard no 


He must be there at 


lamp stood upon the table, and in its glow 
they saw Matlock upon the floor, just 
where he had fallen. His knees were 
drawn up, as if convulsively, his face was 
horribly distorted. 

Frankland bent over him. 
is dead!” he whispered. 

“Look there!” Armistead whispered 
back. 

He pointed at the table, where lay a 
sheet of paper on which had been scrawled 
a cabalistic sign,—the harpy-like figure 
of a bird with a human head. There, too, 
lay tattered shreds of the silken bag that 
had once contained the chanza. But the 
chanza itself was gone. 


“The man 


THE VISION 
By Isabel Ecclestone Mackay 


ce 


. SISTER, sister, from the casement leaning, 


What see’st thy trancéd eye, what is the meaning 
Of that strange rapture that thy features know?” 


““T see,”’ she said, ‘‘the sunsets crimson glow.”” 


“O sister, sister, from the casement turning, 


What saw’st thou there save sunset’s sullen burning? 


—Thy hand is ice, and fever lights thine eye 
“TI saw,’’ she said, “‘the twilight drifting by.’’ 
“O sister, oft the sun hath set and often 

Have we beheld the twilight fold and soften 

The edge of day—In this no myst’ry lies!” 


ce : ° € . 
I saw,”’ she said, “‘the crescent moon arise.”” 


*O sister, speak! I fear when on me falleth 


Thine empty glance which some wild spell enthralleth ! 
—How chill the air blows through the open door!” 


ce . ce 
I saw,’’ she said, I saw’’—and spake no more. 
’ 
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OF PRESENT-DAY POPULAR NOVELS, BY FAMOUS AUTHORS OF OTHER 
BUT EQUALLY POPULAR STORIES 


FINAL SERIES: FIFTH LETTER 


£0 ELIZA LA HUE, HEROINE OF “LADY BALTIMORE” 


EAR Miss La Hve—I had the 
D pleasure of meeting you—surely 
it was not your older sister—when 

I was last in Charleston. I remember per- 
fectly your little averted smile when I 
asked you what was meant by the “up- 
country.” I thought you what I almost 
feared I should never again see, a girl who 
was modest and yet of high spirit; with 
a still distinction and an undercurrent of 
girlish gaiety and a lovely old fashion of 
attitude toward her elders. It goes with- 
out saying that I was captured. I could 
not keep my eyes off you—or my ears. 
Yet, infatuated as I became with you, as 
the exemplification, the type of the sur- 
vival of our lost ideals of young gentle- 
womanhood; I am conscious that I was 
more poignantly affected by the subtle 
and touching charm of your elderly 
friends. Oh, surely, I knew the St. 
Michaels. I have eaten Lady Baltimore 
—would you believe it, my dear young 
friend, they make a copy (and one also 
of extraordinary faithfulness) in Boston, 
Boston, no less!—I have sipped wonder- 
ful port and dallied with the crispest, the 
most etherial wafers, on Mrs. Weguelin 
St. Michael’s carved rosewood sofa; I 
know the high garden walls and the cloth 
of gold roses; I respect almost to vencra- 
tion all the St. Michaels; I have stood in 
the path of Juno’s cyclonic wrath which 
threatened to break the dishes at table, so 
vehemently did she batter that unfortunate 
fifteenth amendment with the handle of 
her knife; I feebly trying to introduce a 
jocose element and descend on it to some 


moral cellar in company with a cousin of 
Colonel Robert Gould Shaw. You have so 
keen a sense of humor you can picture the 
situation, I knew the Woman’s Ex- 
change. It saved my life, for I never had 
time in my sightseeing to return to the 
hotel; and but for its sandwiches and cof- 
fee (quite as excellent as the chocolate, let 
me assure Mr. Wister) I should have 
famished. 

It is all true that he says about the St. 
Michael clan and all the others, in their 
widow’s garb and “the bloom of age.” 
Nothing could be more appealing in its 
charm than their soft eyes and soft gray 
hair and softly white widow’s caps. I am 
well acquainted with the bell that doesn’t 
always ring and the elusive black serv- 
itors, and the mistress with the grand air 
that no domestic accident of narrow means 
can disturb. Truly does Mr. Wister say 
of them: 

“The manners we’ve lost, the decencies 
we’ve banished, the standards we’ve low- 
ered, their light is still flickering in this 
passing generation of yours. It’s the 
last torch.” 

But I would amend that by submitting 
that in Boston, in Philadelphia, even in 
New York, that city without a country, 
there are members of the same ancien ré- 
gime; in fact, Mr. Wister says as much 
himself. And don’t you remember what 
John Mayrant (as fine a lad as ever 
stepped through a novel) said about New- 
port? “You can divide Newport into 
those who have to sell their old family 
pictures, those who have to buy their old 
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family pictures, and the lucky few who 
need neither buy nor sell and I 
don’t believe there are any nicer people in 
the world than those.” To which Augus- 
tus very neatly responds, “When New 
York does her best, what’s better? if only 
_ those best set the pace.” 

Yet as one flower as well as one star 
differeth from another in glory there is a 
perfume apart, evasive, fugitive, inde- 
scribable and pensive in these black-clad 
figures so frail yet so dauntless. It is of 
the same quality as the charm that en- 
wraps their city of disaster, “the most ap- 
pealing, the most lovely, the most wistful 
town in America, whose visible sadness 
and distinction seem also to speak audibly, 
speak in the sound of the quiet waves that 
ripple round her southern front, speak in 
the church bells on Sunday morning, and 
breathe not only in the soft salt air, but 
in the perfume of every gentle, old-fash- 
ioned .rose that blows behind the high 
garden walls of mellow-tinted plaster.” 

When I think of Kingsport those walls 
come to me and the stuccoed mansions that 
they shield with their stately verandas, 
where the acanthus leaf runs riot over 
their tall Georgian columns; and always 
a lady in mourning, whose somber veil the 
wind slants, giving me a glimpse of care- 
fully arranged gray hair. Perhaps you 
and Mr. Wister do not know, however, 
that in Massachusetts (I am ‘recalling, 
now, the Berkshires; but there are other 
places) mourning is worn with the same 
fidelity as in your own town. My memory 
assembles a score of widows, indeed, whose 
weeds have been seen of men ever since 
the men were little boys. 


I like to fancy that in your case and in 


ours the ultimate cause is akin, if not the 
same; an unshakable fidelity proud of its 
own sorrow, not shunning the world, but 
never on quite the same relations with it 
as before. Will you be surprised if I tell 

you that your South Carolinian gentry 
’ are carved out of the same block as the 
gentry of old Boston; more surprising, 


yellow rich.” 
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still, that old Boston is nearer your sad 
fidelity to lost ideals, your patience and 
your pride than old New York, or even 
old Philadelphia? I assure you, dear Miss 
Eliza, that I am right. I don’t know 
whether you are a colonial dame, like some 
of your cousins and aunts-in-law, but if 
you are, did you never notice how chummy 
South Carolina and Massachusetts are in 
the national councils of that august or- 
der? I have a near kinswoman who never 
wearies chanting the praises of the “South 
Carolina dames.” She is (but don’t whis- 
per it) just the least in the world hard of 
hearing ; and once she was separated from 
her own Massachusetts delegation, but 
came to no grief whatever on motions, al- 
ways fixing her eyes on the South Carolin- 
ians and rising or abiding in her seat with 
them. Some time, dear Miss Eliza—I 
mean Mrs. Mayrant, but you will not 
mind my slipping into the gentle South- 
ern fashion—some time, I hope you will 
go to Washington with the South Caro- 
lina dames and meet my cousin, and she 
will eventually entice you to her quiet old 
Georgian mansion on Beacon Hill, facing 
the common. There in her long, old-fash- 
ioned drawing room, with its Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite treasures, and miniatures by 
Copley on the wall, and the tea soys that 
her great-great-uncle brought overseas, 
she will tell you anecdotes and repeat Tom 
Appleton’s and Curtis’ epigrams ; and be, 
under her stateliness, so simple and so 
friendly, that you, used to all these quali- 
ties in unison, will feel as if you were back 
in Kingsport. Then, you will begin to 
understand us as Augustus understood 
you. I like Augustus; didn’t you? and 
don’t you think he will make a fine kind 
of adopted uncle for John, junior? Being 
on the subject of Augustus, I beg you to 
tell him when next you meet, that I would 
forgive him anything (which is the easier, 
as I have not anything to forgive) for 
the sake of that one phrase of his, “the 
Those two words will do 
more to jab industrial highwaymen and 
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their pretentious heirs and assigns under 
the jaw and put them socially out of busi- 
ness than a dray-load of sermons and 
darkly serious novels like the “Wheel of 
Life” or the “House of Mirth.” That’s 
what they are. If we can only make the 
boys and the women see it! The sense of 
humor is not so generally diffused among 
women as one who admires them might 
wish, but the boys have it; they, in their 
own phrase, may be trusted to catch on. 
Augustus is witty, don’t you think? Do 
you remember his “there is nothing united 
about these United States, any more, ex- 
cept Standard Oil and discontent”? I 
call that very clean cut. And equally ac- 
ceptable to me is his “sullen welter of 
democracy.” After all, isn’t it about time 
to say out loud that freedom is better than 
democracy ; and it is a question whether 
a democracy ever was free? Certainly a 
machine-made democracy like ours is not 
free. And certain very lovely and amiable 
virtues, as well as right manly ones, need 
the sheltering shade of the seats of the 
mighty. Reverence is not pusillanimous ; 
and respect for the persons as well as the 
rights of others is useful in a common- 
wealth. For one, I hazard a guess: that 
we shall never have a genuine respect for 
law until we have more respectable law- 
makers. 

Perhaps Augustus would tell me that 
the trouble is we are not a real democ- 
racy, only the cheap machine-made, job- 
lot sort. That a real democracy contains 
the only real aristocracy where, in the 
fine language of my cousin’s society, “the 
virtues of the ancestors preserve the de- 
scendants.” Harking back to Augustus, 
I liked it well when he lambasted the “re- 
constructed niggah” with his dear bought 
tea-kettle. I liked, also, his behavior in 
the church, with Charley and Bohm at 
their worst, and Kitty, Beverly and Gazza 
at their best, following Mrs. Weguelin 
St. Michael through her sacred, unappre- 
ciated memories. I admit that I had a 
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little ache in my throat over that cruel 
pilgrimage. a 

But, now, to leave Augustus, who ad- 
mired you none the less that his friend- 
ship for John kept him silent, leaving 
him, I congratulate you, on the way you 
put that person in her place. It was 
grand! Of course you can not under- 
stand it; but I am sorry for her, for Hor- 
tense Reippe. 

You will be saying that had she mar- 
ried him I should now be sorry for John 
Mayrant. Quite so. But she didn’t 
marry him; so give me leave to pity the 
woman who “wanted him for his inno- 
cence”; and who had, if not so unsullied 
an honor, at least as high and proud a 
spirit as his own. Well, Charley was an 
odious little cad, but his punishment is 
all right. Hers too. And so is your hap- 
piness and John’s. Did he ever tell you 
of that time at Udolpho? When Augus- 
tus told me of that talk in the woods I 
knew he was the right sort. If you don’t 
remember, may I remind you? . Augustus 
had flung off a sketch of our state, the . 
squalor of our public morals, the thrifty 
meagerness of our private conscience and 
our brutal complacency—it is a pretty 
awful picture, etched in vitriol; and the 
worst is, there’s no disproving it; but 
Mayrant only said, “If what you have 
said is true, the nation had better get on 
its knees and pray God to give it grace.” 
“The act itself,” says Augustus, “would 
bring grace wherever it comes from.” 

“Yes,” he assented, “if in the stars and 
the awfulness of space there’s nothing 
that doesn’t trouble me; for my greater 
self is inside me, safe. And our country 
has a greater self somewhere. Think.” 

“JI do not have to think—when I know 
the nobleness we have risen to at times.” 

“And I,” he pursued, “happen te be- 
lieve that it is not all stars and space; and 
that God, as much as any ship-builder, re- 
joices to watch every tiniest boat meet 
and brave the storm.” 
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With which brave words justified, sure- 
ly, by the spirit in which our latest ap- 
palling calamity has been met, let me 
leave you and the sternest, most search- 
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ing, yet kindest critic of our passing 
show. Dear Lady, I am always 
Your true friend and servant, 
Rocer SranpisH Vassa. 


VI 


TO LUCIA, OF “THE DIVINE FIRE” 


Y Dear Lucia (or shall I say My 
Me« Miss Harden?)—I will con- 
fess that I am a little at a loss 

‘ eoncerning the degree of familiarity 
which it is proper for one to assume in 
addressing a heroine of a novel. Your 
author calls you Lucia, but then I am not 
your author; I wish I were. Most of the 
other characters, unless they are very in- 
timate friends, or relatives, or in love with 
you, call you Miss Harden. Now, I am 
not a very intimate friend, neither am I 
a relative, however I may plead that I am 
in love with you, although the affection 
be unrequited, and possibly I may ven- 
ture to address you as Lucia. Of course, 
too, as you know, your appearance be- 
tween book covers, which are unlocked for 
all who wish to open, may justify a cer- 
tain familiarity. You lived, while I be- 
came acquainted with you, Lucia, with 
doors open, and window shades up, and 
all your emotions in plain sight for all 
who cared to look. Therefore, Lucia it 
shall be, and if I presume too much, I 
trust that I may be forgiven, for although 
I obviously am not in love with you in 
the sense that Savage Keith Rickman is 
in love, still there is that about you, poor, 
dear Lucia, which stirs the heart. It is 
perhaps because you are poor and dear 
that one cares so much for you. Had you 
_ remained as you appeared in the first half 
of your book, Lucia, the self-contained, 
haughty, fastidious lady, I can not say 
how it might have been. But your lovely 
humility before the love which had cap- 
tured you despite yourself—you, gener- 
ous, eschewing all your old traditions, and 


losing almost your own identity for the 
sake of that love—compels tenderness to- 
ward you. You touch one as a child who is 
tearful and resigned, but heart-broken 
over a lost doll, touches one. After all, 
Lucia, I should not say it, if I did not 


‘know that no word of mortal man can ever 


disturb the glorified image which love 
casts over your lover, for your own vision, 
but this is true. Savage Keith Rickman, 
however much of the “divine fire” he 
may hold as a gift of the gods, is himself 
first, last, and to the end, although he 
awakens compassion because of his varied 
misfortunes, a cad. There is no other 
word for it. He is a cad, and moreover 
a sensual, unreliable, ungentle little cad. 
At times he tramples the divine fire under 
his feet, at times he juggles with it like 
a ball. He holds it not in his soul, but in 
his little hands of selfish greed, for his own 
desires. Your Keith, however much of 
“beaver” Flossie Walker may have been, 
showed himself beside her as a much more 
undesirable sort of animal. She had no 
divine fire to illumine her way. She had 
nothing except her own natural instincts. 
Your Ricky Ticky illumined his natural 
instincts with his divine fire, which was 
lighting a sordid task with a star. Your 
Keith did not treat Flossie Walker as well 
as another beaver would have done. He 
showed himself considerably below, very 
much below “Spinky.” He does not 
even show very favorably beside Miss 
Poppy Grace. At that time he was ap- 
parently more the perfect little gentleman 
when he was’ drunk than on other occa- 
sions, and even then he did not, to an im- 
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partial observer, shine. Poor Poppy 
Grace, while she was regaling him with 
champagne, which a man who was a gen- 
tleman when not drunk would scarcely 
have tasted, considering its source, ap- 
peared really to much better advantage 
than Ricky Ticky. Poor Poppy Grace, 
who was in the mire herself, tried her very 
best to hold Savage Keith Rickman above 
her head, as Jean Valjean held Marius in 
the Paris sewer. She tried to keep the 
star inviolate. But the star had such a 
strong natural proclivity for the mud 
that it was too much for her. The gravi- 
tation of a star is entirely beyond the 
strength of a girl like poor Poppy Grace 
to master. Moreover, she loved your 
Ricky Ticky, and apparently with a very 
good and honest sort of affection. She 
wished to save him from herself and from 
her own pitfalls. You yourself had no 
greater love for him than that. You 
nearly died for love of him. You became 
a desperate invalid, devoid of all will 
power so far as the controlling of your 
- bodily muscles was concerned, because of 
grief over your loss of him, but this poor 
girl, who was even beneath the boarding- 
house set, staggered along for a little 
while holding him over her own head, un- 
til he perforce dragged her and himself 
down. Your Ricky Ticky, aside from his 
divine fire and your love for him, is not 
so very noble a man, dear Lucia; but the 
beauty of him is, that no one can set him 
aside from that divine fire and your love 
for him. . He is illuminated by both. He 
is always a star by reason of that twofold 
radiance, cven while he is so gentlemanly 
drunk, and resisting the efforts of Poppy 
Grace to keep him at his true altitude; 
even while he is making love to Flossie 
Walker, and going about with his own 
self-respect lying in his heart like a lump 
of lead. Even when he mixes up ethics, 
or seems to mix them up, and gives up all 
the ten commandments, and the Apostles’ 
Creed, and common sense, for the sake of 
your library, he is still illuminate. He is 
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still a star, not a sun shining with his 
own light, but a wonderful star shining 
with the “reflection of a pure human love, 
and the reflection of the light which never 
was on sea or land.” Your love for 
your Ricky Ticky, Lucia, for that which, 
in himself, aside from his gift, is beneath 
you, proves you yourself a fixed light. 
You can love as very few can love. You 
can give enough to make the one whom 
you love almost a god. You overlay him, 
as it were, with plates of pure gold radi- 
ance as if he were indeed a god on a shrine, 
and then down you go upon your blessed 
knees, and worship that which without 
your own eyes would never be entirely 
visible. He might have shown through 
his gift of the gods, had he escaped the 
Poppy Graces and the Flossie Walkers, 
or rather escaped himself, but never with 
such a light as that with which your love 
illuminates him. .Even he himself can not 
dim that light. He can never find a hid- 
ing place upon this earth so low and des- 
picable but your love will invest him 
and crown him. When a woman like you 
loves, she fairly creates that which she 
loves. Lucia, you are a boon to contem- 
plate in these days: a woman who loves, 
and loves past herself and her own needs. 
Furthermore, Lucia, you are presented to 
the public in a most marvelous book-house, 
which it is a privilege and a pleasure to ex- 
plore. You have been told this many 
times before, but here it is again. You 
live in a marvelous book: a product of 
your day and generation, whose founda- 
tions are laid in truth, and whose beams 
and rafters will endure the strain of time, 
and whose windows gleam with luring 
lights of higher intelligence. Congratu- 
lations to you, dear Lucia, upon the 
happy ending of your trials, upon your 
recovery to health, upon your union with 
your dear Keith, who proved his love for 
you most nobly at the end. May you be 
happy forever after. 
Gratefully yours, 
An AMERICAN ADMIRER. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF COONIE SCHNABLE 


By Elsie Singmaster 


HE fields and meadows round :about 
| Millerstown were still brightened by 
the last glow of the sunset. Within, 
in the maple-shaded sstreets, twilight had 
come. It was Sunday evening, and a great 
volume of pious song filled the air. For 
once, all of the six churches were holding 
service at the same time.- Each congrega- 
tion shared the ministrations of her spirit- 
ual shepherd with a sister congregation in 
a neighboring town, and it was so ar- 
ranged that when the “Reformeds,” the 
“old-Lutherans,” and the “Jonathan 
Kuhns Baptists” had services, the “new 
Lutherans,” the “new-Baptists” and the 
“Evangelicals” should have none. To- 
night, however, which was the time for the 
services of the first three, the “new-Bap- 
tists” from the next village had come over 
to Millerstown on the trolley to hold with 
their brethren a union service; the “new- 
Lutherans” were celebrating Children’s 
Day and the “Evangelicals” listening to a 
temperance orator. 

As far as one could see, old man Fack- 
enthal and his two cronies, Elias Bittner 
and Pit Gaumer, were the only persons in 
all the village who had not availed them- 
selves of this unusual opportunity for 
worship. Old man Fackenthal sat in the 
corner of his door-step, pipe in mouth, and 
Elias and Pit balanced their arm-chairs 
against the two maple trees at the edge of 
the pavement. To the beholder their atti- 
tudes scemed somewhat precarious. Elias 
and Pit, however, would have laughed at 
such a notion. Had they not balanced 
those chairs against those trees every sum- 
mer evening for twenty years? 

For a while no one spoke. Then, when 
the old-Lutherans’ Gloria Patri met the 
Jonathan Kuhns Baptists’ “Work, for 
the Night is Coming,” just above their 


heads Elias said dreamily, “It seems as 
when de whole town wass singing. I tell 
you, it sounds first fine!” And Pit grunt- 
ed something which might be taken for an 
assent. 

Presently the front legs of Pit’s chair 
struck the pavement with a crash. 

“Say, I heard yesterday somesing! Dey 
say dat Conrad Schnable iss getting re- 
lichion. He will go pretty soon forwards 
in de Efangelical church an’ get con- 
werted.” 

“Well, I'd like to know once where 
Coonie Schnable sinks he will get re- 
lichion ” retorted Elias Bittner. His voice 
was high, thin and querulous. One felt 
instinctively that he was a tall, angular, 
sour-visaged person, with whom life had 
gone hard, whereas in reality he was 
short and plump, with a nimbus of white 
hair, which made him look like a jolly old 
saint. 

“Elias, I am for sure surprised at you,” 
reproved old man Fackenthal. ‘Where 
does den de relichion come from?” 

“J guess you know what I mean. It 
issn’t in any Schnable to get relichion. I 
guess you bos remember his gran’pap?” 

“No; what about his gran’pap?”’ old 
man Fackenthal asked, as though he had 
not both heard and told the story a hun- 
dred times. Pit groaned loudly, but Elias 
went on. 

“Coonie’s gran’pap wass fearful wild. 
He wass many times drunk, an’ he 
wouldn’t nefer work, an’ nobody could do 
nosing wis him. His wife, she went home 
to her pap wis de children. So one time he 
wass drunk, an’ he laid ofer night out- 


‘side, an’ he died. If I’d a’ had my say, we 


would a’ buried him quiet, but no, it must 
be a long sermon, an’ eferysing to it yet. 
So dey couldn’t decide what preacher. So 
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at last I said: ‘Wel, I guess we better get 
old Para (Pastor) Butz. He iss a good 
preacher at funerals, while he says always 
somesing good from de corpse.’ Den dey 
all laughed an’ said nobody could say any- 
sing good from dis one, an’ I said anyhow 
he wouldn’t say nosing bad. So we got 
Para Butz, an’ I tell you it wass a big 
funeral! All Coonie’s wife’s relatifs wass 
dere, an’—” 

“Well, what did de preacher say?” in- 
terrupted old man Fackenthal. 

“Well, he looked for a minute down on 
Coonie—his name wass Conrad like dis 
one. I wouldn’t a named any one for such 
aone. J—” 

‘What did de preacher say?” asked old 
man Fackenthal again. 

“Well, he looked once at Coonie, an’ 
once at.de people, an’ den again at Coonie, 
an’ den he said: ‘My bredern an’ sisters, 
what a nice quiet corpse dis one iss be- 
fore us!” 

“But dis Conrad issn’t wild like his 
gran’pap,” said old man Fackenthal. 
Neither he nor Pit had laughed when 
Elias finished his story. “I don’t see for 
why he could not get relichion.” 

“No,” Elias acknowledged. “I don’t 
say he iss so wild like his gran’pap. But 
he has yet a lot of meanness besides from 
his mom’s side. Now, when he had in him 
any Kuhns blood, it would be different. 
Dey are always relichious. Dey haf it in- 
side. Now wis him it would haf to come 
from de outside.” 

“I nefer yet heard anysing bad what he 
did,” said Pit Gaumer. 

“Ach, it ain’t sings what you hear. It 
iss chust dat he iss underhand. Of course, 
he iss already a church member; he iss a 
Luseran, but you can be a Luseran, an’ be 
not conwerted. You can be a good Luse- 
ran an’ not go once to church in a year.” 

“You're chust chealous,” responded 
old man Fackenthal, who was himself a 
Lutheran. “You'd like to haf him in de 
new-Baptist church.” 

“It ain’t so,” sputtered Elias. “We 
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wouldn’t for a minute haf him. I guess 
I been telling you dis whole efening dat 
I don’t belief dat he can get de real re- 
lichion. He iss me too soft. Once he 
sought for sure dat he wass going to die, 
an’ he hadn’t nosing but de wasserparabla 
(chicken-pox ), an’ it wass when he wass a 
grown man a’ready. He iss too soft.” 

“Well, ’Lias, here you wass telling us 
from his wild gran’pap, an’ now you can 
only say he iss you too soft!” 

“Pit Gaumer, I didn’t say he wass wild 
like his gran’pap. I only said he couldn’t 
get relichion wis such a gran’pap.” 

“But he don’t get relichion from his 

an’pap.” 

“Chust talk,” Elias said wildly, letting 
his chair drop heavily to the sidewalk. 
“You know well enough what I mean. I 
mean he issn’t de relichious kind. When 
he gets relichion it iss because he wants 
somesing to it yet. You chust watch 
once.” 

There was a moment’s silence, while 
old man Fackenthal lit his pipe. The flar- 
ing match threw suddenly into high light 
his square chin and handsome mouth, 
which, since one could not sce the kindly 
gray eyes, seemed grimly sarcastic. 

“You fellows,” he began, then paused 
until his pipe drew to his satisfaction. 
“You fellows are me pretty dumb dat you 
can not see for why Coonie Schnable goes 
in de Efangelical church. It iss of course 
on account of Linnie.” 

“Linnie!” exclaimed Pit and Elias to- 
gether. 

“Ay, of course. Iss she not a Efangel- 
ical?” 

“Yes, but she has srown him already 
many times ofer. She won’t haf him.” 

“Well, you chust wait an’ see once if 
dat iss not anyhow what he iss after. She 
said he dasn’t come any more in de house. 
Now he sinks dat when he iss a member 
of de church, she won’t dast tell him dat. 
It would not be Christian. Don’t you be- 
lief for a minute dat he sinks dat he can 
not get her yet!” 
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“I don’t for a minute belief it,” said 
Elias. 

“Nor I,” said Pit. 

“We will see once,” rejoined their host, 
as he put his pipe back into his mouth. 

It was just ten years since Linnie 
Kurtz had astonished Conrad Schnable by 
declining his heart and hand. Their sub- 
sequent acquaintance had been marked by 
so long a line of refusals, all of which 
Millerstown knew by heart, so that it was 
no wonder that Pit and Elias regarded 
old man Fackenthal’s theory as the wild- 
est of vagaries. 

Conrad was by no means to be com- 
pared with his “wild gran’pap.” He never 
drank, nor squandered money, nor in- 
dulged in any of the other dissipations 
credited to his grandfather. He saved 
nearly all his wages, went to church, and 
was in every way a respectable and law- 
abiding citizen. Yet Conrad was not pop- 
ular, neither among those of his own gen- 
eration nor any other. His grandfather, 
for all his wildness, had never lacked for 
friends. Conrad had forfeited his friends 
by the encouragement of one little fault. 
He was inordinately vain, first of his ap- 
pearance, his tall slender figure, his black, 
melancholy eyes, and his drooping mus- 
tache, which he felt was the envy of every 
other man in Millerstown. Next to his 
good looks, his greatest source of satis- 
faction was the cu. viction that any woman 
in Millerstown would be his for the ask- 
ing. Even Linnie Kurtz’s numerous re- 
jections did not disturb him. In the end 
she would certainly be his. 

The third just ground for vanity he 
would not have hesitated to express. 

“I can talk English,” he would have 
said. “I haf nosing for dis Pennsylvania 
Dutch English. When I talk English, 
den I talk it right; I do not mix it always 
up like some. Dere iss Chakily Kemerer, 
he said once, ‘Die cow iss iver die fence 
gejumpt.’ Dat iss for sure not right. It 
should be, ‘De cow chumped de fence 
ofer P? 
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As for Linnie, she had always declared 
that she would never marry, which state- 
ment from the lips of so good-looking a 
girl had the force of a challenge. She had 
dark curly hair, and blue eyes, set in a 
round, saucy face, and she was short and 
plump and generally lovable. Curiously 
enough, she had kept her resolution, in 
spite of numerous and flattering opportu- 
nities to break it. She had her reward in 
what the women thought was perennial 
youth. She looked twenty, although she 
was already twenty-eight. 

Conrad had been one of her first beaux. 
When she was about eighteen he had in- 
vited her to go to a Sunday-school picnic. 

“I felt as when I ought to say, ‘No, I 
sank you, Gran’pappy,’” she giggled 
afterward to the girls. “I sink he must 
be a little off.” 

Nothing daunted by her decided rejec- 
tion of all his advances, he came each 
Sunday evening to the doorstep, where 
every one in the village was made wel- 
come. He had little to say, but sat gazing 
at her with a sentimental air, which she 
said “made her sick.” Presently, her 
amused tolerance changed to contempt. 
All Millerstown teased her. 

“Why do you sit so always, an’ look so 
dumb at me?” she remonstrated. “De 
folks sink you must be crasy, an’ pretty 
soon dey will sink dat I am, too. I guess 
when somebody told me to stay away, I 
would pretty soon do it.” 

‘“‘Ach, Linnie, we could be so happy, 
when you had so much lofe for me as I for 
you!” Conrad did not forget to stroke 
his black mustache as he delivered him- 
self of his tender speeches. 

“Well, I haf’n’t, an’ dat iss de end.” 

“Haf?n’t I enough money, Linnie? Or 
perhaps I am you not good-looking 
enough?” His hand strayed from his 
mustache to his white tie. He affected a 
somewhat clerical garb as most becoming 
to his style of manly beauty. 

“Lofe don’t go by money or good 
looks,” she answered shortly. 
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“What would you do if I should dic 
once, Linnie? Den you couldn’t nefer see 
me any more. Den you would be sorry dat 
you wass always so ugly to me.” There 
was a melancholy quaver in his voice. Lin- 


THERE WAS A MOMENT'S SILENCE WHILE 
OLD MAN FACKENTHAL LIT HIS PIPE 


nie looked at him in scorn. This old goose, 
to talk about dying! 

“You chust clear right away out,” she 
commanded, her blue eyes flashing. “TI 
don’t care a snap what you do so long as 
you keep away. You can’t act like any- 
body else. Eferybody talks how dumb you 
are. I sink you better stay entirely 
away.” 

Certainly lover was never more harshly 
scorned. 

Conrad may have been annoyed, though 
he gave no sign. His inward conviction 
that Linnie would be his was not shaken 
in the least. That was the way with girls: 
the more they liked a fellow the worse they 
treated him. Certainly Linnie must be 
madly in love, whether she was willing to 
acknowledge it or not. 
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When, however, a year passed, then 
two, then three, and Linnie grew no more 
gracious, he began to plan a more active 
campaign. She had married no one else ; 
she must love him. He proposed again, 
and again she answered him by the rudest 
flouting. Then a brilliant scheme sug- 
gested itself to his mind. He would join 
her church. She was a devout Evangelical 
and would not think it right to treat a 
brother in the faith as she had treated 
him. If she would once let him talk to her 
seriously she would not be able to resist. 

In pursuance of his plan, he went to 
the Evangelical church for about two 

months. Then at the winter revival 
meetings he went forward te the 
mourner’s bench and was properly 
converted. 

“J chust sought it would work! I 
chust sought it would work!’ he said 
exultantly to himself after the meet- 
ing. “She came an’ she held a little 
while my hand, which iss more as she 
has efer done before, an’ she said, 
‘Conrad, I am glad you have found 
peace.’ Now we belong to de same 
church, an’ she must treat me nice. 
I bet I get her in a week!” 

The week passed, however, and he did 
not venture to reopen his suit. There was 
no doubt, however, that she was much 
kinder than she had ever been. Conrad 
began to assume slightly proprietary airs. 
He talked glibly of “me an’ Linnie,” al- 
ways, however, when Linnie was not pres- 
ent. 

About this time he was much disturbed 
by signs of approaching age. He dis- 
covered several gray hairs, and thereafter 
his hair assumed an unnaturally glossy 
blackness. He consoled himself, however, 
with the fact that Linnie was twenty- 
eight. Certainly a man of forty, espe- 
cially so good-looking a man as he, might 
aspire—no, he would not call it aspira- 
tion—might expect the hand of a woman 
almost thirty. 

“She ain’t ugly to me no more,” he 
thought. ‘An’ de oder fellows, dey don’t 
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come so much around, an’ we are in de 
same church. I guess Linnie knows she 
had better get married pretty quick, or 
she won’t haf any more chances. She iss 
getting pretty old. I bet it will not be so 
long before she begins to get gray. De 
women dey get so much sooner old dan de 
men. I am yet twelf years older dan she, 
an’ I don’t look much older dan she. I 
tell you she wass frightened when I said 
once a couple years back, ‘What if I 
should die! She tried to act mad, but it 
wass easy seen dat she wass frightened 
bad. I sink to-night I will ask her. I bet 
she says pretty quick ‘yes.’ ” 

That evening, having finished his sup- 
per, he started upon his quest. He no 
longer remembered that months had 
passed since he had assured himself that 
Linnie would be his in a week. 

It was Sunday evening and the church 

bells had rung for evening service. 
As he walked up the street he was 
conscious of the attention he at- 
tracted. . 
- The Knerr children hailed him 
as he passed. A few doors above, 
old man Fackenthal, Elias Bitt- 
ner and Pit Gaumer were smok- 
ing silently. Elias and Pit both 
responded cheerfully to Conrad’s 
“good efening,” but their host did 
not take his pipe from his mouth. 
Conrad was thoroughly aware 
that old man Fackenthal did 
not like him. Nor did _ he 
like Linnie’s intimacy with the 
Fackenthals. When she changed 
her name to Schnable that should 
cease. 

He was delighted to find her alone on 
the front step. 

“Well, where are all de rest?” he asked 
as he sat down. 

“Ollie Kuhns an’ Susannah an’ Mary 
an’ Chofina an’ de rest, you mean? Dey 
went to de camp-meeting. Chimmie Wey- 
gandt he wanted I should go wis, but I 
could not.” 
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“Dat wass fery nice from you, Linnie.” 
Conrad gazed at her tenderly. Usually 
she showed Jimmie Weygandt more favor 
than any of the rest. 

‘What wass fery nice from me?” 

“Ay, to stay at home. You knew dat I 
wass coming; say you did?” 

“Ach, yes, I knew of course dat you 
wass coming. Do you not always come? 
But I knew too dat my Mom wass sick. 
I wass all ready to go, an’ she got it so 
bad in her head, so I sought I would 
better not go. You sink it iss going to 
rain, Coonie?” 

Conrad paid no at- 
tention to Linnie’s 
question, nor did he 
realize that she called 


*WHY DO YOU SIT SO ALWAYS AN’ 
LOOK SO DUMB AT ME?” 


him by the name which he bitterly hated. 
“Linnie,” he began, “I haf been sinking 
from you all de week.” 
“It iss not fery polite, I sink, not to 
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answer questions. I said, ‘Do you sink it 
will soon rain?’ ” 

“I am not sinking from de rain, Lin- 
nie. —I—” 

“Oh, you are not! Well, don’t you sink 
it would be polite to sink from it when I 
ask you somesing from it? I am going 
perhaps to town to-morrow, an’ I want to 
know if it iss going to rain.” 

“No, I don’t sink it will rain.” This 
deferring to his opinion was very flatter- 
ing. “For why are you going to town?” 

“I am going to buy me a new dress.” 

“What kind of a dress, Linnie?” 

“Oh, such a one like Chennie Bitten- 
bender’s, such a blue one, wis a blue hat 
to wear to it yet.” 

“Don’t you sink such a dress would be 
nice to get married in, Linnie?” All con- 
versational by-paths led back to the main 
road of Conrad’s purpose. 

“No, I don’t like blue to be married in. 
I don’t sink it would be nice at all. Say, 
look once ofer dere!” 

“Where; what iss it?” he cried. 

“Ach, it iss a little owl. It comes efery 
efening in Fackenthal’s tree. Wait once, 
you can hear it holler.” 

The little owl, however, did not “hol- 
ler,” though she kept him waiting in si- 
lence until the latest comer had vanished 
within the doors of the Jonathan Kuhns 
Baptist Church across the street. 

Conrad sighed with relief at the fall- 
ing of dusk. It was no wonder that Lin- 
nie had kept putting him off. Who would 
want to accept a proposal in the bright 
light with old man Fackenthal and Pit 
Gaumer and Elias Bittner staring at them 
from the Fackenthal doorstep? In a few 
minutes, when it was a little darker, he 
would dare to take within his own that 
plump hand, and then— 

Linnie wondered at his sudden silence, 
and was well content to lean back against 
the door and listen to the singing. The 
odor of tobacco filled the air, and now and 
then she could hear a burst of laughter 
from some doorway farther down the 
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street. The village was like one big fam- 
ily on a Sunday evening. Presently two 
figures approached slowly. It was John 
Weimer and his wife, who paused for a 
moment to speak to old man Fackenthal, 
then came slowly toward them. She could 
sce that their hands were clasped, and they 
were swinging them back and forth like 
two children. They hailed her with a 
cheerful “Hello, Linnie,” and Conrad 
with a less cordial “Dat you, Coonie?” 

Their attitude of open affection gave 
Conrad an inspiration. He could scarcely 
wait until they were out of hearing. 

“Linnie,” he exclaimed softly, “would 
it not be nice to walk in de efenings 
around like dat?” 

“No, it wouldn’t. I sink it would be as 
soft as Pussy’s foot.” 

“Ach, but Linnie, I mean wis de right 
feller. Chust sink once for a minute 
how—” 

“Say, Coonie, I sink you must be hun- 
gry. Come along once back in de kitchen, 
an’ I gif you some chocolate cake.” 

Conrad groaned. Was ever affection sd 
rudely repelled as this? Cake! and he was 
in the midst of a proposal! For a moment 
he held back. Then, upon second thought, 
he followed her to the side gate, and back 
along the board walk. Perhaps she was 
merely leading the way to the back porch. 
It would be much more romantic there un- 
der the vines, where it was even darker 
than under the maples at the front of the 
house, and where there was no odious to- 
bacco smoke ta remind him of the three 
old men whom he knew were discussing 
his affairs. He groped.for a chair on the 
porch. 

“Linnie,” he began tenderly. 

A slam of the screen door answered 
him. 

“Why, Linnie, ain’t you going to sit 
once down out here?” 

“Ain’t I what?” she exclaimed from 
the darkness within. 

“Ain’t you going to sit down once out 
here wis me?” 
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*YOU!” SHE EXCLAIMED. “YOU DARE TO SIT HERE AN’ TALK TO ME LIKE DIS!” 
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“We don’t keep our cake on de back 
porch,” she answered, as she struck an- 
other match. ‘You'll haf to come in here.” 

Conrad went. 

“You sit once down,” Linnie said 
cheerfully. “I will go once down in de 
cellar an’ get de cake.” 

Instead of sitting down, as he was bid- 
den, Conrad yielded to temptation which 
a looking-glass always suggested, and 
crossed the room to the little mirror which 
hung between the windows. There he 
smoothed his hair, and straightened his 
white tie. So engrossed was he that he did 
not hear Linnie’s step until she was almost 
in the room. As he turned swiftly, his eye 
fell on several little white packages lying 
on the table. 

“What are den dese?” he asked seeking 
to cover his confusion. He picked one up 
and the paper opened in his hand. 

“You better let your hands off, Conrad. 
It iss some poison what I got for to put in 
de chicken house for de rats. You might 
get some, an’ it would kill you sure.” She 
took it from him as she spoke, and laid it 
on the little shelf by the clock. Then she 
cut the cake into large slices. “Come, now, 
help yourself. It iss fresh baked.” 

“But you are first a good cook, Linnie!” 
he exclaimed after the first big mouthful. 
“JT don’t know anybody what iss so good a 
cook like you.” 

“T am sure I am much obliched,” Linnie 
answered, pleased that her trick had 
served. She had long ago concluded that 
the woes of most of the men of her ac- 
quaintance could be cured by liberal doses 
of her chocolate cake. 

Conrad was, however, not diverted from 
his purpose. 


“Linnic,” he said as he finished the sec- . 


ond picce. “You haf made my hunger so 
it issn’t any more. But dere iss yet a sirst 
wisin me.” 

“Well, Coonie, you must excuse me! I 
sink I must be getting old an’ forgetful. 
Here you are.” And Linnie placed on the 
table a glass of water. 
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“But it wass not dis what I meant,” 
said Conrad, who nevertheless drained it 
dry. “It iss somesing else. It—” 

“I am sorry dat de root-beer iss all 
gone. Mom, she made de beginning of de 
week some, but Chimmie Weygandt, he 
finished it last efening all up.” 

“No, Linnie, I do not mean yet root- 
beer. It iss yet a stronger sirst.” 

Linnie stopped her rapid swaying back 
and forth in the big rocking-chair. 

“Conrad Schnable, I am den for sure 
surprised. We are temperance if you are 
not.” Horror spoke in every tone of her 
voice. 

Conrad sighed. It was a curious fate 
which had decreed that so romantic a soul 
as his should yearn for companionship 
with one so dull to all sentiment. How- 
ever, that was the way that Linnie was 
made, and for love’s sake, he would ad- 
just his wooing to her comprehension. 
His exordium, however, was unfortunate. 

“Linnie,” he said, as he leaned his el- 
bows on the table, placed his chin on his 
clasped hands, and gazed earnestly at 
her. “Dere iss somesing dat I must now 
say to you. I haf for some time sought 
dat you lofe me.” 

Linnie gasped. 

“You haf, haf you! What has den 
gifen you such a dumb idea?” 

“Well you haf been for a long time not 
so ugly to me like before.” 

“Ugly? I hope I am not ugly to no one. 
I am not ugly to Cheophily Hiram, but I 
don’t lofe him.” 

“Yes, but if you know already a long 
time dat somebody lofes you, an’ are not 
so ugly to dem like you were a while back, 
dat iss den a sure sign dat perhaps you 
haf changed your mind.” 

“It iss a sign dat some folks are too 
dumb to know dat when I say once ‘no’ I 
mean ‘no.’ I haf not changed my mind.” 

‘Den you haf always lofed me, Linnie? 


‘I haf often sought dat wass de way.” 


“No, I nefer lofed you, an’ I won’t lofe 
you. Now!” © 
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She looked straight into his face, all 
kindly desire to save him the pain of a 
direct refusal dispelled. As he met her 
eyes the romantic softness of his own gaze 
brightened into an angry glare. 

“You must remember dat you are al- 
ready pretty old,” he blazed out. ‘An’ 
dat you will not haf any more such a good 
chance. No more of de fellers will wait 
for you. An’ dey say dat Chimmie Wey- 
gandt, too, has anoder girl. You better 
get married while you can.” 

For an instant Linnie sat as if dazed. 
This spiteful, insulting creature the soft 
sentimental Conrad! She rose and looked 
down at him. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “You dare to 
sit here an’ talk to me like dis! Do you 
sink den dat you are a good match? What 
iss den a good match, I like to know? You 
sink you are good-looking, but de dummy 
at de tailor-shop, he iss also good-looking. 
An’ you sink I am getting old? Well, it 
iss twelf years yet before I will need put 
anysing on my hair for to make it black. 
Now go quickly out dat door, an’ nefer, 
nefer come back !” 

Her voice trembled. She was fright- 
ened at her own anger. 

“Go on,” she commanded, as Conrad 
did not move. “I mean now chust what I 
say.” 

“Ach, Linnie, ach, little Linnie!” A 
sudden revulsion of feeling overwhelmed 
him. Had he been mad to speak of getting 
old? He threw himself on his knees before 
her. “Take me. You are not old, you are 
young an’ good-looking. You could haf 
almost any one you want, Linnie, except 
de married ones. You will haf yet plenty 
chances. But take me, Linnie!” 

Linnie pulled her hand away. 

“TJ tell you once for all, go dat door 
out, ‘an’ nefer come back.” 

“Do you den for sure mean it, Linnie?” 

“Yes, I mean it for sure. An’ get once 
up off your knees. I would be for sure 
ashamed, It iss as when you wanted to be 
conwerted. Get right aways up.” 
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Conrad obeyed. However, instead of 
walking toward the door, toward which 
her finger sternly pointed, he moved 
swiftly toward the table. There, before 
Linnie realized what he was about to do, 
he picked up one of the little packages, 
emptied the contents into his mouth, and 
with a great choking effort swallowed it 
down. 

“Gott im Himmel,’ she cried, shocked 
almost into profanity. “Would you sink 
to make yourself dead, Coonie?” 

He gazed grimly at her. 

“Yes, I would, an’ I haf, an’ it iss your 
fault! You haf made me dat I did it.” 
His excited speech ended in a groan. “I 
feel dat it iss already killing me, an’ I 
will die right here, where de folks will 
know dat you wass de one.” 

“Would you sink to blame it on me? 
Would you do such a sing as dat, Coonie 
Schnable? Did you swallow it all?” She 
picked up the empty wrapper and looked 
at it. 

“Yes, I would blame it on you. It iss 
your fault. Here iss where I am going to 
die. Oh-h-h! Conrad fell moaning piti- 
fully into the rocking-chair. 

“But here iss where you are not going 
to die!” 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“Linnie,” he gasped faintly. “Go for 
de doctor. I don’t want to die so hard.” 

“You go for him yourself,” she an- 
swered. Regardless of his pleading, re- 
gardless of the gray terror on his face, 
she seized him by the arm. 

“Come on!” 

“What will you do wis me, Linnie? 
Are you going to put me somewheres an’ 
let me die alone?” 

For answer she hurried him out of the 
kitchen, off the porch, out the board- walk 
and thence to the sidewalk. 

“You go down to Doctor Bender,” she 
commanded. “An’ gif him dis wrapping- 
paper, an’ tell him what you done. I 
guess he can cure you. But you better 
hurry yourself !” 
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Old man Fackenthal and his two guests 
stopped short in a discussion of the meth- 
ods of the new-Baptists, as Conrad’s limp 
figure shot suddenly out of the Kurtz 
gate. The early part of the evening had 
been devoted to a strenuous argument as 
to whether Conrad would at last win Lin- 
nie, Pit maintaining the affirmative, and 
Elias the negative, while old man Facken- 
thal slyly urged them on. 

Now both Elias and Pit let their chairs 
bang to the sidewalk and sprang to meet 
Conrad who came weakly toward them. 

“I am poisoned,” he moaned. “I am 
poisoned an’ I am for sure dying.” 

“For why did you take poison? Where 
iss den—” 

“Elias, you hold once your mous till we 
get him to de doctor,” commanded Pit 
Gaumer. “Take hold of him on de oder 
side.” ; 

Elias did as he was bid. The Jonathan 
Kuhns Baptists, who were just coming 
out of church, crowded around them with 
exclamations of horror, then, when neither 
Elias nor Pit answered, they followed 
them on down to the doctor’s. 

Old man Fackenthal, meanwhile, sat 
quictly in his corner of the doorstep. 

“J sink some one had perhaps better 
look once a little after Linnie,” he said to 
himself. “It iss enough peoples to look 
after dat Esel (mule). I did not sink he 
had enough sense to take poison.” 

He started up the street toward the 
Kurtz house. Before he had gone many 
steps, the sound of swiftly-running feet 
made him pause. 

“Uncle Chim, iss it den you?” It was 
Linnie herself, who, though she was not 
related, had called him uncle since she was 
a child. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Come once here, 
Linnie, an’ tell me what dis nérrisch 
(crazy) Connie means wis his poison.” 

He went back to his corner of the step, 
and made room for her beside him. To his 
surprise, he found that she was crying. 

“Ach, I haf had de most fearful time. 
I was scared nearly to deas.” 
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“Now, Linnie, chust you take your time 
once. You chust cry if you haf to.” 

He patted her hand as he spoke. 

“He said would I marry him, an’ I told 
him for near de hundrets time ‘no.’ Den 
he said awful sings to me, an’ I said some- 
sing from his dyed hair.” 

“Good for you, Linnie,” the old man 
chuckled in delight. 

His mirth suddenly turned Linnie’s 
tears to unaccountable laughter. She 
laughed until she could laugh no more, 
then she fell to sobbing. At any other 
time such sounds in the quiet street would 
have brought half Millerstown to the 
scene. Now every one within hearing had 
followed Coonie to the doctor's. 

“Linnie, don’t you wake your mom!” 
Old man Fackenthal began to be fright- 
ened. It was his first experience with hys- 
terics. “Is she not sick?” 

Linnie grew instantly more composed, 
though her breath still came in long 
gasps. 

“So den, Uncle Chim, he got once down 
on his knees, an’ he begged an’ prayed 
like when he wass trying to get conwertcd, 
an’ I said again, ‘no’ and den he chumped 
quickly up, an’—an’—” she struggled for 
composure and it was several minutes be- 
fore she could go on. “An’ den it wass 
some powders on de table, some I got for 
to gif de rats, an’ he picked one quickly 
up an’ he swallowed it.” Again she gave 
way to uncontrollable weeping. 

Old man Fackenthal stroked her bent 
head. 

“Nefer mind, Linnie. Bender, he has 
it by dis time out of him. Don’t cry so 
hard, Linnie.” 

“He said I wass de blame, it wass all 
my fault, an’ he would die dere before me, 
an’ de folks would say I did it.” 

The old man’s pipe broke into frag- 
ments on the pavement, and his language 
was too strong for the breaking of a hun- 
dred pipes. 

“Linnie, if Coonie Schnable iss yet 
alife, I myself wis dese two hands will 
smash him !* 
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“No, wait once. J—I—” Far down 
the street, there came the sound of many 
voices. 

“De folks are coming, Linnie. You go 
in de house. Dey will want to know all 
about it.” 

“No, wait once.” Her hands grasped 
his arm and drew him down. “I had some 
oder sings on de table, an’ I looked quickly 
at dem, an’—an’—” 

The excited voices 
and the tramp of feet 
grew nearer. 

“Linnie, you go in 
de house.” 

“T sent de doctor de 
label wis Coonie. He 
will know what for 
poison it wass. It 
wass—” she laughed 
and cried until he 
feared she was losing 
her mind. “It wass—” 
Only old man Fack- 
enthal, whose ear was 
close to her lips, heard 
the rest of the sentence. 

“What!” he said. 
“‘What you say?” 

“Yes, it wass. I’m 
now going home. 
Don’t let de folks 
make such a noise. It 
will wake Mom.” 

His shoulders heav- 
ed under the stress of 
some strong emotion. 

“All right,” he 
gasped. “I tell dem.” 

She had not reach- 
ed her own door be- 
fore Elias Bittner’s voice broke out in 
shrill excitement.” 

“Vou haf once missed it, Chim. Ach, 
but poor Coonie iss sick! De doctor says 
he will lif, but he iss for sure powerful 
sick. De doctor, he gafe him much medi- 
cine to make him sick. De doctor has yet 
de wrapper what de poison wass in. 
Where is den Linnie Kurtz?” 


"IF COONIE SCHNABLE IS YET ALIFE, 
I MYSELF WIS DESE TWO HANDS 
WILL SMASH HIM!” 
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“Didn’t de doctor look at de paper?” 
Old man Fackenthal, seated calmly there 
in the corner of his door-step was as cool 


‘as though suicides among his acquaint- 


ances were affairs of daily occurrence. 
“No, he knew what he should gif him 
for rat-poison. I guess he sought it would 
be time for dat when he had safed once 
Coonie’s life. He wass looking at it when 
we came away.” 
“Well, why, wm 
Gotteswillen, did you 
den come? Perhaps 
you are den missing 
somesing!” Thescorn 
in his voice struck his 
hearers unpleasantly. 
“T guess you sought 
Linnie would come 
hurry running to tell 
you all about it. Ain’t 
it so, "Lias?” 
“Chim,” Elias be- 
gan gravely. “When 
such a fearful sing like 
dis one happens so 
close, I sink it iss a 
fearful sing to sit still, 
an’ den to make fun 
of dose what haf saved 
a poor man’s life.” 
The object of his 
sarcasms ignored them 
completely. 
“Maybe when you 
had stayed you would 
’a’ found somesing 


else out. Maybe— 
what iss it den, Che- 
ophily?” The tall, 


limp figure of Che- 
ophily Hiram, the “kleine Knecht” (little 
servant) out at the Weygandt’s farm, came 
suddenly upon them out of the dusk. He 
was breathless with running. 

“De doctor says dat I shall tell,—de 
doctor says dat I shall tell eferybody dat 
—dat—” 

To their dismay he could not go on. 
Cheophily was not very bright, and ex- 
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citement made him lose what little wit he 
had. He stood looking at them helplessly. 


“Ach,” he cried softly. “I forget my 


mind !”” 

Suddenly old man Fackenthal reached 
up, and grasping him by the arm drew 
him down to a seat by his side. 

“Nefer you mind, Cheophily,” he said 
soothingly. ‘“Nefer you mind. I will tell 
dem what de doctor said.” 

“You!” said Elias and Pit together. 
“You wasn’t efen down dere.” 

“Yes, but I know about it. Linnie, she 
told me. De doctor said dat Cheophily 
should say dat it wasn’t poison what 
Coonie took, it was cornstarch. <Ain’t it 
so, Cheophily ?” 

Cheophily nodded in breathless affirma- 
tion. Suddenly the old man rose to his 
feet. 

“Now eferybody go hurry down to de 
doctor an’ find a little more out. But 
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don’t stay here. Linnie iss not here an’ 
her mom iss sick. Go on! Hurry your- 
selfs! De doctor will perhaps let you see 
de label from de cornstarch. Perhaps he 
will let you hold it each one a little in your 
hands. An’ perhaps you can help poor 
Coonie home. Go on! Clear once out!” 
He drove them before him like a flock of 
excited chickens. Presently he called out 
a cordial “Good night, Pit, good night, 
Elias.” 

Only a confused murmur of voices an- 
swered him, a murmur which grew each 
moment more faint. From the trees in 
front of the Jonathan Kuhns Baptist 
church came the soft hoot of a little owl. 
Then quict settled down once more. Old 
man Fackenthal chuckled. 

“Dey are hurrying now to see Coonie 
an’ de label an’ de doctor,” he said to him- 
self. “Ach, bei meiner Sex, dis iss de best 
I haf efer heard!” 


“GO ON! HURRY YOURSELFS!” 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 


CHAPTER XVII 


IN A FOREIGN LAND 


lute, listening, hoping, fearing, my 

brain throbbing with the effort to seize 
some clue to the maze of mysteries in 
which I was entangled. As I passed in 
_ review the occurrences that had crowded 
the few weeks since my arrival, I was com- 
pelled to confess that I knew little more 
of the mysteries that surrounded me than 
on the night I arrived. I knew that a 
mysterious boy was supposed to be under 
my protection, and that to gain and keep 
possession of him my life was sought and 
defended. I knew that Doddridge Knapp 
. had caused the murder of Henry Wilton, 
and yet for some unfathomable reason 
gave me his confidence and employment 
under the belief that I was Henry Wilton. 
But I had been able to get no hint of who 
the boy might be, or where he was con- 
cealed, or who was the hidden woman who 
employed me to protect him, or why he was 
sought by Doddridge Knapp. Mother 
Borton’s vague hints seemed little better 
than guess-work. If she knew the name of 
the boy and the identity of the woman, she 
had some good reason for concealing 
them. It flashed over my mind that 
Mother Borton might herself be the mys- 
terious employer. Could it be that she 
was the woman with whom Doddridge 
Knapp was battling with a desperate pur- 
pose that did not stop at murder? The 
idea was gone as soon as it came. It was 
preposterous to suppose that these two 
could feel so overwhelming an interest in 
the same child. 


| iste long by my own door, irreso- 


How long I sat by the desk waiting, 
thinking, planning, I know not. One 
scheme of action after another I had con- 
sidered and rejected, when a sound broke 
on my listening ears. I started up in fe- 
verish anxiety. It was from the room be- 
yond, and I stole toward the door to learn 
what it might mean. Again it came, but, 
strain as I might, I could not determine 
its cause. What could be going on in the 
locked office? If two men were there, was 
it a personal encounter? If one man, was 
he doing violence upon himself? Was the 
heart of the mystery to be found behind 
those doors if I had the courage to throw 
them open? Burning with impatience, I 
thrust aside the fears of the evil that 
might follow hasty action. I had drawn 
the key and raised it once more to the slot, 
when I heard a step in the middle room. 
I had but time to retreat to my desk when 
a key was fitted in the lock, the door was 
flung open, and Doddridge Knapp 
stepped calmly into the room. 

“Ah, Wilton,” said the King of the 
Street affably. “I was wondering if I 
should find you here.” 

There was no trace of surprise or agi- 
tation in the face before me. If this was 
the man whose prayers and groans and 
sobs had come to me through the locked 
door, if he had wrestled with his conscience 
or even had been the accusing conscience 
of another, his face was a mask that 
showed no trace of the agony of thoughts 
that might contort the spirit beneath it. 

“TI was attending to a little work of my 
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own,” I answered, after greeting. ‘You 
have come back before I expected you,” I 
continued carelessly. 

“Yes,” said the King of the Street with 
equal carelessness. ‘Some family affairs 
called me home sooner than I had thought 
to come.” 

I had an inward start. Mrs. Knapp’s 
troubled look, Mrs. Bowser’s confusion, 
and the few words that had passed, re- 
turned to me. What was the connection 
between them? 

“Mrs. Knapp is not ill, I trust?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Nor Miss Knapp?” 

“Oh, all are well at the house, but some- 
times you know women-folks get nervous. 
But this is nothing to you. What you 
want to know is that I won’t need you be- 
fore Wednesday, if then.” 

“Does the campaign reopen?” I asked. 

“If you don’t mind, Wilton,” said the 
Wolf with another growl, “Ill keep my 
plans till I’m ready to use them.” 

“Certainly,” I retorted. “But maybe 
you would feel a little interest to know 
that Rosenheim and Bashford have gath- 
ered in about a thousand shares of Omega 
in the last four or five days.” 

Doddridge Knapp gave me a keen 
glance. 

“Well,” he continued, looking fixedly 
at me, “you know something about Rosen- 
heim?” , 

“If it won’t interfere with your plans,” 
I suggested apologetically. 

The Wolf drew back his lips over his 
fangs, and then turned the snarl into a 
smile. 

“Go on,” he said, waving amends for 
the snub he had administered. 

“Well, I don’t know much about Rosen- 
heim, but I caught him talking with 
Decker.” 

“Were the stocks transferred to Deck- 
er?” 

“No; they stand to Rosenheim, trustee.” 

“Well, Wilton, they’ve stolen a march 
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on us, but I reckon we'll give ’em a sur- 
prise before they’re quite awake.” 

“And,” I continued coolly, “Decker’s 
working up a deal in Crown Diamond and 
toying a little with Confidence—you gave 
me a week to find out, you may remember.” 

“Very good, Wilton,” said the King of 
the Street with grudging approval. 
“We'll sell old Decker quite a piece of 
Crown Diamond before he gets through. 
And now is there anything more in your 
pack?” 

“It’s empty,” I confessed. 

“Well, you may go, then.” 

I was puzzled to know why Doddridge 
Knapp should wish to get me out of the 
office. He followed me to the door, and 
stood on the threshold as I walked down 
the hall. There was no chance for spying 
or listening at keyholes, if I were so in- 
clined, and it was not until I had reached 
the bottom stair that I thought I heard 
the sound of a closing door behind me. 

As I stood at the entrance, almost ob- 
livious of the throng that was hurrying 
up and down Clay Street, Porter joined 


me. 


“Did you see him?” he asked. 

“Him? Who?” 

“Why, Tom Terrill sneaked down those 
stairs a little bit ago, and I thought you 
might have found him up there.” 

Could it be possible that this man had 
been with Doddridge Knapp, and that it 
was his voice I had heard? This in turn 
seemed improbable, hardly possible. 

“There he is now,” whispered Porter. 

I turned my eyes in the direction he in- 
dicated, and a shock ran through me; for 
my eye had met the eye of a serpent. 
With an evil glance Terrill turned and 
made off in the crowd. 

“Follow that man, Wainwright,” said I 
to the second guard, who was close at 
hand. “Watch him to-night and report 
to me to-morrow,” and I turned toward 
my room to prepare for the excursion that 
had been set for the evening. 

It was with hope and fear that I took 
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my way to the Pine Street palace. It was 
my fear that was realized. Mrs. Bowser 
fell to my lot, while Luella joined Mr. 
Carter, and Mrs. Carter with Mr. Horton 
followed. 

Corson was waiting for us at the old 
City Hall. I had arranged with the po- 
liceman that he should act as our guide, 
-and had given him Porter and Barkhouse 
as assistants in case any should be needed. 

“A fine night for it, sor,” said Corson 
in greeting. ‘“There’s a little celebration 
goin’ on among the haythens to-night, so 
you’ll see ’em at their best.” 

Looking across the dark shrubbery of 
Portsmouth Square and up Washington 
Street, the eye could catch a line of gay- 
colored lanterns, swaying in the light 
wind, and casting a mellow glow on build- 
ings and walks, 

“Oh, isn’t it sweet! So charming!” 
cried Mrs: Bowser, as we came into full 
view of the scene and crossed the invisible 
line that carries one from modern San 
Francisco into the ancient oriental city, 
instinct with foreign life, that goes by the 
name of Chinatown. Crowds hurried 
along the streets, or gathered about points 
of interest, but it seemed as though it was 
all one man repeated over and over. 

“Why, they’re all alike!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bowser. ‘How do they ever tell 
each other apart ?” 

“Oh, that’s aisy enough, ma’am,” re- 
plied Corson with a twinkle in his eye. 
“They tie a knot in their pigtails, and 
that’s the way you know ’em.” 

“Laws! you don’t say!” said Mrs. Bow- 
ser, much impressed. “I never could tell 
’em that way.” 

“It is a strange scaeinblanee:? said Mr. 
Carter. “Don’t you find it almost impos- 
sible to distinguish between them?” 

“To tell you the truth, sor, no,” said 
Corson. “It’s a trick of the eye with you, 
sor. If you was to be here with ’em for a 
month or two you’d niver think there was 
two of ’em alike. There’s as much differ- 
ence betwixt one and another as with any 
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two white men. I was loike you at first. 
I says to meself that they’re as like as two 
peas. But, now, look at those two mugs 
there in that door. They’re no more alike 
than you and me, as Mr. Wilton here can 
tell you, sor.” 

The difference between the two Chinese 
failed to impress me, but I was mindful of 
my reputation as an old resident. 

“Oh, yes; a very marked contrast,” I 
said promptly, just as I would have sworn 
that they were twins if Corson had sug- 
gested it. 

“Very remarkable!” said Mr. Carter 
dubiously. 

In and out we wound through the ori- 
ental city—the fairy-land that stretched 
away, gay with lanterns and busy with 
strange crowds, changing at times as we 
came nearer to a tawdry reality, cheap, 
dirty, and heavy with odors. Here was a 
shop where ivory in delicate carvings, 
bronze work that showed the patient hand- 
icraft and grotesque fancy of the oriental 
artist, lay side by side with porcelains, fine 
and coarse, decorated with the barbaric 
taste in form and color that rules the art 
of the ancient empire. Beyond, were 
carved cabinets of ebony and sandal-wood, 
rich brocades and soft silks, and the pro- 
prietor sang the praises of his wares and 
reduced his estimate of their value with 
each step we took toward the door. Next 
the rich shop was a low den from whose 
open door poured fumes of tobacco and 
opium, and in whose misty depths figures 


of bloused little men huddled around ta- . 


bles and swayed hither and thither. The 
click of dominoes, the rattling of sticks 
and counters, and the excited cries of men, 
rose from the throng. 

“They’re the biggest gamblers the Ould 
Nick iver had to his hand,” said Corson; 
“there isn’t one of ’em down there that 
wouldn’t bet the coat off his back.” 

“Dear me, how dreadful!” said Mrs. 
Bowser. “And do we have to go down 
into that horrible hole, and how can we 
ever get out with our lives?” 
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“We're not going down there, ma’am,” 
interrupted Corson shortly. 

“And where next?” asked Luella. 

The question was addressed to the po- 
liceman, not to me. Except for a formal 
greeting when we had met, Luella had 
spoken no word to me during the evening. 

“Here’s the biggest joss-house in 
town,” said Corson. ‘We might as well 
see it now as any time.” 

The policeman led the way into the 
dimly-lighted building that served as a 
temple. I lingered a moment by the door 
to see that all my party passed in. 


“There’s Wainwright,” whispered Por-' 


ter, who closed the procession. 

“Where?” I asked, a dim remembrance 
of the mission on which I had sent him in 
pursuit of the snake-eyed man giving the 
information a sinister twist. 

Porter gave a chirrup, and Wainwright 
halted at the door. 

“He’s just passed up the alley here,” 
said Wainwright in a low voice. 

“Who? Terrill?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Wainwright. “I kept him 
in sight all the evening.” 

“Hasn’t he seen you?” asked Porter. 


“I spied you as soon as you turned the - 


corner.” 

“Don’t know,” said Wainwright; “but 
something’s up. There he goes now. I 
mustn’t miss him.” And Wainwright 
darted off. 

I looked searchingly in the direction he 
took, but could see no sign of the snake- 
eyed enemy. 

The presence of Terrill gave me some 
tremors of anxiety, for I knew that his 
unscrupulous ferocity would stop at noth- 
ing. I feared for the moment that some 
violence might threaten the party, and 
that perhaps Luella was in danger. Then 
I reflected that the presence of Doddridge 
Knapp’s daughter was a _ protection 
against an attack from Doddridge 
Knapp’s agents, and I followed the party 
into the heathen temple without further 
apprehensions. 
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The temple was small, and even in the 
dim, religious light that gave an air of 
mystery to the ugly figure of the god and 
the trappings of the place, the whole ap- 
peared cheap—a poor representative of 
the majesty of a religion that claims the 
devotion of four hundred million human 
beings. 

“T’ll show you the theater next,” said 
Corson, as he led the way out of the tem- 
ple, with Mrs. Bowser giving her views of 
the picturesque heathen in questions that 
Corson found no break in the conversation 
long enough to answer. As I lingered for 
a moment in some depression of spirit, 
waiting for the others to file out, a voice 
that thrilled me spoke in my ear. 

“Our guide is enjoying a great favor.” 
It was Luella, noticing me for the first 
time since the expedition had started. 

“He has every reason to be delighted,” 
I returned, brightening at the favor I was 
enjoying. 

“Foreign travel is said to be of great 
value in education,” said Luella, taking 
my arm, “but it’s certainly stupid at 
times.” 

I suspected that Mr. Carter had not 
been entirely successful in meeting Miss 
Knapp’s ideas of what an escort should be. 

“I didn’t suppose you could find any- 
thing stupid,” I said. ; 

“I am intensely interested,” she retort- 
ed, “but unfortunately the list of subjects 
has come to an end.” 

“You might have begun at the begin- 
ning again.” 

‘““He did,” she whispered, “so I thought 
it time he tried the guide or Aunt Julia.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

“Thank him, you mean,” she said gaily. 
“Now don’t be stupid yourself, so please 
change the subject. Do you know,” she 
continued, without giving me time to 
speak, “that the only way I can be recon- 
ciled to this place and the sights we have 
seen is to imagine I am in Canton or Pe- 
king, thousands of miles from home? Seen 
there, it is interesting, instructive, natural 
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—a part of their people. As a part of 
San Francisco it is only vile.” 

“Come this way,” said Corson, halting 
with the party at one of the doors. “I?ll 
show you through some of the opium dens, 
and that will bring us to the stage door of 
the theater.” 

The fumes of tobacco and opium were 
heavy on the air, and a moment later we 
came on a cluster of small rooms or dens, 
fitted with couches and bunks. It needed 
no description to make the purpose plain. 
The whole process of intoxication by 
opium was before me, from the heating 
of the metal pipe to the final stupor that 
is the gift and end of the Black Smoke. 
Here was a coolie mixing the drug;; there, 
just beyond him, was another, drawing 
whiffs from the bubbling narcotic 
through the bamboo handle of his pipe; 
there, still beyond, was another, lying 
back unconscious, half-clad, repulsive, a 
very sorry reality indeed to the gorgeous 
dreams that are reputed to follow in the 
train of the seductive pipe. 

“Do they really allow them to smoke 
that dreadful stuff?” asked Mrs. Bowser 
shrilly. ‘Why, I should think the gov- 
ernor, or the mayor, or you, Mr. Police- 
man, would stop the awful thing right 
off. Now, why don’t you?” 

“Oh, it’s no harm to the haythen,” 
said Corson. “It’s death and destruction 
to the white man, but it’s no more to the 
yellow man than so much tobacco and 
whisky. They’ll be all right to-morrow. 
We niver touches ’em unless they takes 
the whites into their dens. Then we raids 
’em. But there’s too much of it goin’ on, 
for all that.” 

“This is depressing,” said Luella, with 
a touch on my arm. “Let’s go on.” 

“Turn to the right there,” Corson 
called out, as we led the way while he was 
explaining to Mr. Carter the method of 
smoking. 

“Let us get where there is some air,” 
said Luella. ‘This odor is sickening.” 

We hastened on, and, turning to the 
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right, soon came on two passages. One 
led up a stair, hidden by a turn after half 
a dozen steps. The other stretched fifty 
or seventy-five feet before us, and an oil 
lamp on a bracket at the farther end gave 
a smoky light to the passage and to a 
little court on which it appeared to open. 

“We had better wait for the rest,” said 
Luella cautiously. 

As she spoke, one of the doors toward 
the farther end of the passage swung 
back, and a tall heavy figure came out. 
My heart gave a great bound, and I felt 
without realizing it at the moment, that 
Luella clutched my arm fiercely. 

In the dim light the figure was the fig- 
ure of the Wolf, the head was the head of 
the Wolf, and though no light shone upon 
it, the face was the face of the Wolf, 
livid, distorted with anger, fear and 
brutal passions. 

* “Doddridge Knapp!” I exclaimed, and 
gave a step forward. 

It flashed on me that one mystery was 
explained. I had found out why the 
Doddridge Knapp of plot and counter- 
plot, and the Doddridge Knapp who was 
the generous and confidential employer, 
could dwell in the same body. The King 
of the Street was a slave of the Black 
Smoke, and, like many another, went mad 
under the influence of the subtle drug. 

As I moved forward, Luella clung to 
me and gave a low cry. The Wolf figure 
threw one malignant look at us and was 

ne. 

“Take me home, oh, take me home!’ 
cried Luella in low, suppressed tones, 
trembling and half-falling. I put my 
arm about her to support her. 

“What is it??? I asked. 

She leaned upon me for one maauat, 
and the black walls and gloomy passage 
became a palace filled with flowers. Then 
her strength and resolution returned, and 
she shook herself free. 

“Come; let us go back to the others,” 
she said a little unsteadily. “We should 
not have left them.” 
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“Certainly,” I replied. 
to be here by this time.” 

But as we turned, a sudden cry sound- 
ed as of an order given. There was a 
bang of wood and a click of metal, and, 
as we looked, we saw that unseen hands 
had closed the way to our return. A 
barred and iron-bound door was locked in 
our faces. 


“They ought 
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THE BATTLE IN THE MAZE 


For an instant I was overwhelmed with 
terror and self-reproach. The bolted 
door before me gave notice of danger as 
plainly as though the word had been 
painted upon its front. The dark and 
lowering walls of the passage in which 
the wolf figure of Doddridge Knapp had 
appeared and disappeared whispered 
threats. The close air was heavy with 
the suggestion of peril, and the solitary 
lamp that gave its dim light from the end 
of the passage flashed a smoky warning. 
And I, in my folly and carelessness, had 
brought Luella Knapp into this place and 
exposed her to the dangers that encircled 
me. It was this thought that, for the mo- 
ment, unnerved me. 

“What does this mean?” asked Luella 
in a matter-of-fact tone. “Aren’t you go- 
ing to get me out of here?” 

“That is my present intention,” I re- 
plied, beating a tattoo on the door. 

‘Where does this stairway go, I won- 
der?” said Luella. 

“Into the celestial regions, I suppose,” 
I ventured. 

Matters were too serious for the jest to 
be appreciated, and Luella continued : 

“it can’t be the way out. Isn’t there 
another?” 

“We might try the passage.” 

She gave a shudder and shrank toward 
me. 

“No, no,” she cried in a low voice. 
“Try the door again. Somebody must 
hear you, and it may be opened.” 
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I followed her suggestion with a rain - 
of kicks, emphasized with a shout that 
made the echoes ring gloomily in the pas- 
sage. . 

I heard in reply a sound of voices, and 
then an answering shout, and the steps of 
men running. 

“Are you there, Mr. Wilton?” cried the 
voice of Corson through the door. 

“Yes, all safe,” I answered. 

“Well, just hold on a bit, and we’ll—” 

The rest of his sentence was lost in a 
suppressed scream from Luella. I turned 
and darted before her, ‘just in time to face 
three Chinese ruffians who were hastening 
down the passage. The nearest of the 
trio, a tall dark savage with a deep scar 
across his cheek, was just reaching out 
his hand to seize Luella when I sprang 
forward and planted a blow square upon 
his chin. He fell back heavily, lifted al- 
most off his feet by my impact, and lay 
like a log on the floor. 

The other two ruffians halted irresolute 
for an instant, and I drew my revolver. 
In the faint light of the passage I could 
scarcely see their villainous faces. After 
a moment of hesitation there was a mut- 
tered exclamation and one of the despera- 
does drew his hand from his blouse. 

“Oh!” cried Luella. “He’s got a 
knife !” 

Before he could make another move- 
ment I fired once, twice, three times. 
There was a scramble and scuffle in the 
passageway, arid the smoke rolled thick 
in front, blotting out the scene that had 
stood in silhouette before us. 

Fearful of a rush from the Chinese, I 
threw one arm about Luella, and, keeping 
my body between her and possible attack, 
guided her to the stair that led upward at 
nearly right angles from the passage. 
She was trembling and her breath came 
short, but her spirit had not quailed. She 
shook herself free as I placed her on the 
first step. 

“Have. you killed them?” she asked 
quietly. 
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“I hope so,” I replied, looking cau- 
tiously around the corner to see the re- 
sults of my fusillade. The smoke had 
spread into a thin haze through the pas- 
sage. 

“There’s one fellow there,” I said. 
“But it’s the one I knocked down.” 

“Can’t you see the others?” inquired 
Luella. 


“No more in sight,” said I, after a 


bolder survey. ‘They’ve run away.” 

“What on earth did they attack us 
for?” exclaimed Luella indignantly. “We 
hadn’t hurt anything.” 

Before I could reply to Luella’s ques- 
tion, a tattoo was beaten upon the door 
and a shout came from the other side. I 
stepped down from the stair to listen. 

“Are you hurt? shouted Corson. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“No damage,” I returned. 
them off.” 

Corson shouted some further words, 
but they were lost in a sudden murmur of 
voices and a scuffle of feet that arose be- 
hind. 

“Look out!’ cried Luella peremptorily. 
“Come back here!’ 

I have said that the passage opened 
into a little court, and at the end a lamp 
gave light to the court and the passage. 

As I turned I saw a confusion of men 
pouring into the open space and heading 
for the passage. They were evidently 
Chinese, but in the gleam of the lamp I 
was sure I saw the evil’face and snake- 
eyes of Tom Terrill! He was wrapped in 
the Chinese blouse, but I could not be 
mistaken. Then with a chorus of yells 
there was the crack of a pistol, and a bul- 
let struck the door close to my ear. 

It was all done in an instant. Before 
the sound of the shot I dropped, and then 
made a leap for the stair. 

“Oh!” cried Luella anxiously; “were 
you hit?” 

“No, I’m all right,” I said, “but it was 
a close shave. The gang means mis- 
chief.” 


“J drove 
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‘Tell me something I can do,” she said. 

I gave her my small revolver. 

“Hand that to me when I want it,” I 
said. “If I’m killed, get up the stairs 
and defend yourself with it. Don’t fire 
unless you have to. We are short of am- 
munition.” I had but three shots in the 
large six-shooter. 

“Are they coming?” asked Luella, as 
the wild tumult of shouts stilled for a mo- 
ment and a single voice could be heard. 

I peered cautiously around the corner. 

‘“There’s a gentleman in a billycock hat 
who’s rather anxious to have them lead 
the way,” I said; “but they seem to pre- 
fer listening to fighting.” 

The gentleman whose voice was for 
war I discovered to be my snake-eyed 
friend. He seemed to be having difficulty 
with the language, and was eking out his 
Pidgin-English with pantomime. 

“There!” cried Luella with a start; 
“what’s that?” 

A heavy blow shook the walls of the 
building and sounded through the pas- 
sage. 

“Good!” I said. “If our friends yon- 
der are going to make trouble they must ° 
do it at once. Corson’s got an ax, and the 
door will be down first they know.” 

“Thank Heaven!’ whispered Luella. 
And then she began to tremble. 

The blows followed fast upon each 
other, but suddenly they were drowned 
in a chorus of yells, and a volley of re- 
volver shots sent the bullets spatting 
against the door. 

“Look .out, Miss Knapp,” I said. 
“They’re coming. Stand close behind 
me, and crouch down if they get this 
far.” 

I looked into the yelling mob for the 
snake-eyed agent of Doddridge Knapp, 
but could not single him out. 

I dared wait no longer. Aiming at the 
foremost I fired twice at the advancing 
assailants. There were shouts and 
screams of pain in answer, and the line 
hesitated. I gave them the remaining 
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cartridge, and, seizing the smaller weapon 
from Luella, fired as rapidly as I could 
pull the trigger. 

The effect was instantaneous. With a 
succession of howls and curses the band 


broke and ran—all save one man, who © 


leaped swiftly forward with a long knife 
in his hand. 

It would have gone hard with me if he 
had ever reached me, for he was a large 
and powerful fellow, and my last shot was 
gone. But in the dark and smoky pas- 
sage he stumbled over the prostrate body 
of the first desperado whom I had been 
fortunate enough to knock down, and fell 
sprawling at full length almost at my 
feet. 

With one leap I was on his back, and 
with a blow from the revolver I had 
quieted him, wrenched the knife from his 
hand, and had the point resting on his 
neck. 

Luella gave a scream. 

“Oh!” she cried, “are you hurt?” 

“No,” I said lightly, “but I don’t think 
this gentleman is feeling very well. He’s 
likely to have a sore head for a day or 
two.” 

“Come back here,” said Luella in a per- 
emptory tone. “Those men may come 
again and shoot you.” 

“T don’t think so,” said I. ‘The door 
is coming down. But, anyhow, I can’t 
leave our friend here. Lie still!” I 
growled, giving the captive a gentle prod 
in the neck with the point of his knife to 
emphasize my desire to have peace and 
quiet between us. 

The ax had been plied steadily on the 


_ stubborn planks all through the conflict” 


and its sequel. But the iron-bound beams 
and heavy lock had been built to resist po- 
lice raids, and the door came down with 
difficulty. 

At last, with a babel of shouts, Corson, 
Porter, Barkhouse and Wainwright, with 
two more policemen, poured through os 
opening. 

“Praise the powers, you’re safe!” ened 
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Corson, wringing my hand, while the po- 
licemen took the prostrate Chinese in 
charge. “And is the young lady hurt?” 

“No harm done,” said Luella. ‘Mr. 
Wilton is quite a general.” 

“I can’t think what’s got into the 
scoundrelly highbinders,” said Corson 
apologetically. “It’s the first time I ever 
knew anything of the kind to happen.” 
And he went on to explain that while the 
Chinese desperado is a devil to fight 
among his own kind, he does not interfere 
with the white man. 

“I don’t understand this, Mr. Wilton,” 
said Corson in confidential perplexity. “I 
don’t see why the haythen were after 
yez.” 

“I saw—I saw Tom Terrill,” said I, 
stumbling over the name of Doddridge 
Knapp. I determined to keep the inci- 
dent of his appearance to myself. 

“I don’t see how he worked it,” said 
Corson with a shake of the head. “They 
don’t like to stand against a white man. 
It’s a quare tale he must have told ’em, 
and a big sack he must have promised ’em 
to bring ’em down on ye. Was it for 
killin’ ye they was tryin’, or was they for 
catchin’ yez alive?” 

“They were trying to take us alive at 
first, I think, but the bullets whistled 
rather close for comfort.” 

“I was a little shaky myself, when they 
plunked against the door,” said Corson 
with a smile. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilton,” said Mrs. Bowser, 
“it was awful of you—for it was so 
frightfully improper to get behind that 
locked door, to say nothing of throwing 
us all into conniptions with firing guns, 
and calling for axes, and highbinders, 
and police, and Heaven knows what all— 
and what are highbinders, Mr. Wilton? 
And it’s a blessing we have our dear 
Luella safe with us again. I was near 
fainting all the time, and it’s a mercy I 
had a smelling bottle.” 

“Dear Luella” looked distressed, and 
while Corson was attempting to explain 
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to Mrs. Bowser the nature of the black- 
mailing bands of the Chinese criminal ele- 
ment, Luella said: 

“Please get us out of this. 
stand it.” 

I had marveled at her calm amid the ex- 
cited talk of those about her, but I saw 
now that it was forced by an effort of her 
will. She was sadly shaken. 

“Take my arm,” I said. “Mr. Corson 
will lead the way.” I signed to Porter to 
go ahead and to Barkhouse and Wain- 
right to follow me. 

“Do you want to go through the the- 
ater?” asked Corson. 

“No—no,” whispered Luella, “get me 
home at once.” 

“We have seen enough sights for the 
evening, I believe,” said I. 

On the way home Luella spoke not a 
word, but Mrs. Bowser filled the time with 
a detailed account of her emotions and 
sensations while Corson and his men were 
searching for us and beating down the 
door. And her tale was still growing 
when the carriage pulled up before the 
bronze lions that guarded the house of 
the Wolf, and I handed the ladies up the 
steps. - 

At the door Luclla held out her hand 
impulsively. 

“I wish I knew whom to thank—but I 
do thank him—for my safety—perhaps 
for my life. Believe me—I am grateful 
to a brave man.” 

I felt the warm clasp of her fingers for 
a moment, and then with a flash of her 
eyes that set my blood on fire she was 
gone, and I was staggering down Dodd- 


I can’t 


ridge Knapp’s steps in a tumult of emo- ~ 


tions that turned the dark city into the 
jeweled palaces of the genii peopled with 
angels. 

But there was a bitter in the sweet. “I 
wish I knew whom to thank.” The bitter 
grew a little more perceptible as her 
phrases stamped themselves on my brain. 
I blessed and cursed at once the day that 
had brought me to her. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


A DEAL IN STOCKS 


The wolf-face, seamed with hatred and 
anger, and hideous with evil passions, 
that had glowered for a moment out of 
the smoky frame of the Chinese den, was 
still haunting me as I forced myself once 
more to return to the office. Wednesday 
morning had come, and I was due to meet 
Doddridge Knapp. 

I had scarcely settled myself in my 
chair when I heard the key turn in the 
lock. The door swung open, and in 
walked Doddridge Knapp. 

I had thought to find at least some 
trace of the opium debauch through 
which I had gained the clue to his strange 
and contradictory acts—some marks of 
the evil passions that had written their 
story upon his face at the meeting in the 
passage. But the face before me was a 
mask that showed no sign of the experi- 
ences through which he had passed. 

“Ah, Wilton,” he said affably, rubbing 
his hands with a purring growl. “You’re 
ready for a hard day’s work, I hope.” 

“Nothing would please me better,” I 
said cheerfully, my repugnance melting 
away with the magnetism of his presence. 
“Is the black flag up to-day?” 

He looked at me in surprise for an in- 
stant and then growled, still in good hu- 
mor: ° 

““No quarter’ is the motto to-day.” 
And I listened closely as the King of the 
Street gave his orders for the morning. 

I marveled at the openness and confi- 
dence with which he seemed to treat me. 
There was no trace nor suggestion in his 
demeanor to-day of the man who sought 
my life by night. And I shuddered at the 
power of the Black Smoke to change the 
nature of this man to that of a demon. 
He trusted me with secrets of his cam- 
paign that were worth millions to the 
market. 

“You understand now,” he said at the 
end of his orders, “that you are to sell all 
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the Crown Diamond that the market will 
take, and buy all the Omega that you can 
get below one hundred.” 

“I understand.” 

“We'll feed Decker about ds big a dose 
as he can swallow, I reckon,” said the 
King of the Street grimly. 

“One thing,” I_said; “I’d like to know 
if I’m the only one operating for you.” 

' The King of the Street drew his bushy 
brows down over his eyes and scowled at 
me a moment. ° 

‘“*You’re the only one in the big Board,” 
he said at last. “There are men in the 
other Boards, you understand.” 

I thought I understood, and sallied 
forth for the battle. At Doddridge 
Knapp’s suggestion I arranged to do my 
business through three brokers, and add- 
ed Lattimer and Hobart to Wallbridge, 
and Bockstein and Eppner. 

I distributed the business with such 
judgment that I felt pretty sure our 
plans could not in any way be exposed, 
and took my place at the rail in the 
Board room. 

The opening proceedings were com- 
paratively tame. The fighting began at 
the call of Crown Diamond. 

It opened at sixty-three. The first bid 

was hardly made when, with a bellow, 
Wallbridge charged on Decker’s broker, 
filled his bid, and offered a thousand 
shares at sixty-two. 
- There was an answering roar from a 
hundred throats and a mob rushed on 
Wallbridge with the apparent intent of 
tearing him limb from limb. Wall- 
bridge’s offer was snapped up at once, 
but a few weak-kneed holders of the stock 
threw small blocks on the market. 

These were taken up at once, and Deck- 
er’s brokers were bidding sixty-five. 

At this Eppner gave a blast like a cor- 
net, and, waving’ his arms frantically, 
plunged into a small-sized riot. I had en- 
trusted him with five thousand shares of 
Crown Diamond to be sold for the best” 
price possible, and he was feeding the op- 
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position judiciously. The price wavered 
for a moment, but rallied and reached 
sixty-six. 

_At this I signaled to Wallbridge, and 
with another bellow he started an opposi- 
tion riot on the other side of the room 
from Eppner, and fed Crown Diamond in 
lumps to the howling forces of the Decker 
combination. 

The battle was raging furiously. __ 

I had no wish to break the price of the 
stock. I was intent only at selling shares 
at a good price, but I had convinced the 
Decker forces that there was a raid on 
the stock, and they had rallied to protect it 
at whatever cost. 

The price see-sawed between sixty-six 
and sixty-five, and amid a tumult-of yells 
and shouts I sold twelve thousand shares. 
At last they were gone, but the offers 
still continued. 

Outsiders had become scared at the per- 
sistent selling, and were trying to realize 
before a break should come, and in spite 
of Decker’s efforts the price ran down to 
sixty. 

There was a final rally of the Decker 
forces, and the call closed with Crown 
Diamond at sixty-three. 

I was pleased at the result. Doddridge 
Knapp had entrusted me with the shares 
with the remark, “I paid fifty for ’em and 
they’re not worth a tinker’s dam. I got 
an inside look at the mine when I was in 
Virginia City. Feed Decker all.he’ll take 
at sixty. He’s been fooled on the thing, 
and I reckon he’ll buy a good lot of them 
at that.” 

I had sold Doddridge Knapp’s entire 
lot of the stock at an average of over 
sixty-five, had netted him a profit of fif- 
teen dollars a share, and had, for a second 
purpose, served the plan of campaign by 
drawing the enemy’s resources to the de- 
fense of Crown Diamond and weakening, 
by so much, his power of operating else- 
where. 

By the time Omega was reached I had 
the plans fully in hand. 
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The assault on Crown Diamond had 
caused a nervous feeling all along the 
line, and under rumors of a bear raid 
there had been a drop of several points. 

Omega felt the results of the nervous- 
ness and depression, and opened at sev- 
enty-five. 

There was a moment’s buzz—the quiet 
of a crowd expectant of great events. 
Then Wallbridge charged into the throng 
with a roar. I could not distinguish his 
words, but I knew that he was carrying 
out my order to drop five thousand shares 
on the market. 

At his cry there was an answering roar, 
and the scene upon the floor turned to a 
riot. -How the market was going, I could 
only guess. At Wallbridge’s onset I saw 
Lattimer and Eppner make a dive for him 
and then separate, following other shout- 
ing, screaming madmen who pirouetted 
about the floor and tried to save them- 
selves from a mobbing. I heard seventy 
shouted from one direction, but could not 
make out whether it a the price of the 
stock or not. 

At last Wallbridge dateae up ‘to the 
rail, flushed, collarless and panting for 
breath, with his hat a hopeless wreck. 

“We've done it!” he gasped in my ear. 
“The dogs of war are making the fur fly 
down here, you bet! Don’t you wish you 
was in it??? 

“No, I don’t!” 
“How does it go?” 

“I sold down to seventy-one—average 
seventy-three, I guess—and she’s piling 
in fit to break the floor.” 

“Did Lattimer and Eppner get your 
stock?” I could not help asking. 

“They got about three thousand of it. 
Rosenheim got the rest.” 

I remembered Rosenheim as the agent 
of Decker, and sighed. But Lattimer and 
Eppner were busy, and I had hopes. 

“Where is it now?” T asked. 

“Sixty-nine and a half.” 

I meditated an instant whether to use 
my authority to throw another five thou- 
sand shares on the market. But I caught 


I shouted decidedly. 
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sight of Decker opposite, pale, hawk-, 
like, just seizing an envelope from a mes- 
senger. He tore it open, and though his 
face changed not a line, I felt by a mys- 
terious instinct that it brought assurance 
of the aid he sought. 

“Buy every share you can get,” I said 
promptly. “Don’t get in the way of Lat- 
timer or Eppner. Put on steam, too.” 

“Two-forty on a turnpike road,” said 
Wallbridge. 

I heard shouts of seventy-five, seventy- 
eight, eighty and eighty-five. Decker’s 
men had entered into the bidding with 
energy. The sinews of war had been re- 
cruited, and it was a battle for the pos- 
session of every block of stock. 

Thus far I had followed closely the 
plan laid down for me by Doddridge 
Knapp, and the course of the market had 


‘agreed with the outlines of his prophecy. 


But now it was going up faster than he 
had expected. Yet I could do nothing 
but buy. I dared not set bounds to the 
bidding. I dared not stop for an instant 
to hear how the account of purchases 
stood, for it might allow Decker to get 
the stock that my employer would need to 
give him the control of the mine. I could 
only grip the railing and wait for the end 
of the call. 

At last it came, and “Omega, one hun- 
dred and five and three-quarters” was the 
closing quotation. I feverishly took the 
totals of my purchases from the brokers, 
and gave the checks to bind them. Then 
I hastily made my way through the ex- 
cited throngs that blocked the entrance to 
the Exchange, brought thither by the ex- 
citing news of “a boom in Omega,” and 
hurried to the office. 

Doddridge Knapp had not yet come, 
and I consumed myself with impatience 
for ten minutes till I heard his key in the 
lock and he entered with a calm smile on 
his face. 

“What luck, Wilton?” was his greet- 
ing. The King of the Street, whose mil- 
lions had been staked in the game, was 
less excited than I who risked nothing. 
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I gave him my memoranda, and tried 
“to read his face as he studied them. 

“You did a good job with Crown Dia- 
mond,” he grunted approvingly. 

“Thanks,” I returned. 

“And here is seven thousand six hun- 
dred shares of Omega bought and five 
thousand sold,” he continued. “That 
scheme worked pretty well. We made 
twenty-six hundred by it. Um—the price 
went up pretty fast.” 

The King of the Street looked sourly 
at the figures before him. ‘You ought to 
have got more stock,” he growled. 

This was a shock to my self-congratu- 
lation over my success, and I gave an in- 
quiring “Yes?” 

“As I figure it out,” he said, “some- 
body else got seven thousand shares and 
odd. There were over fifteen siouend 
shares sold in your Board.” 

I murmured that I had done my best. 

“Yes, yes; I suppose so,” said my em- 
ployer. “But we need more.” 

“How much?” I asked. 

“T’ve got a little over forty-eight thou- 
sand shares,” he said slowly, “and I must 
have near sixty thousand. It looks as 
though I’d have to fight for them.” 

“Well, Decker isn’t any better off than 
you,” I said consolingly. 

“He’s ten or fifteen thousand shares 
worse off than I am.” 

“And he’s put a fortune into Crown 
Diamond, and is pretty well loaded with 
Confidence.” 

“True, my boy.” 

“And so,” I argued, “he must be nearer 
the bottom of his sack than you are.” 

“Very good, Wilton,” said the King of 
the Street with a quizzical look. “But 
you’ve left one thing out. You don’t 
happen to know that the directors of the 
El Dorado Bank-had a secret meeting last 
night and decided to back Decker for all 
they are worth.” 

“Rather a rash proceeding,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘Well, he had three millions of their 
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money in his scheme, so I reckon they 
thought the tail might as well follow the 
hide,” explained my employer. 

“The only thing to do then is to get a 
bank yourself,” I returned. 

Doddridge Knapp’s lips closed, and a 
trace of a frown was on his brows. 

“Well, this isn’t business,” he said. 
‘Now here is what I want,” he continued. 
And he gave directions for the buying at 
the afternoon session. 

“Now, not over one hundred and twen- 
ty-five,’ was his parting injunction. 
“You may not get much—I don’t think 
you will—though I have a scheme that 
may bring a reaction.” 

Doddridge Knapp’s scheme for a reac- 
tion must have been one of the kind that 
goes. off backward, for Omega jumped 
skyward on the afternoon call, and closed 
at one hundred and thirty. And I had 
been able to get a scant one thousand five 
hundred shares when the call was over. 

“I did better than you,” said Dodd- 
ridge Knapp, when I explained to him the 
course of the session. “I found a nest of 
two thousand five hundred, and gathered 
them in at one hundred and twenty. But 
that’s all right. You’ve done well enough 
—as well as I expected.” 

“And still eight thousand to get,” I 
said. 

“Nearly a4 

“Well, vel get them in due time, I 
suppose,” I said cheerfully. 

““We’ll have ’em by Monday noon, or we 
won’t have ’em at all,” growled Dodd- 
ridge Knapp. 

“How is that?” 

“You seem to have forgotten, young 
man, that the stock transfer books of the 
Omega Company close on Monday at two 
o’clock.”” 

As I had never heard this interesting 
piece of information before, I could not 
in strictness be said to have forgotten it. 

“Well, we ought to have the stock by 
that time,” I said consolingly. 

“We ought,” said the King of the 
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Street grimly, pausing in the doorway, 
“but things don’t always happen as they 
ought.” 


CHAPTER XX 


MAKING PROGRESS 


“You really don’t mean it,” said Luella 
severely, “and it’s very wrong to say what 
you don’t mean.” 

“In society?” I asked blandly. 
afraid you’re a_ heretic, L— 
Knapp.” 

“But we’re not in society,—not just 
now, that is to say. We're just friends 
talking together, and you’re not to say 
-- what you don’t mean just for the sake of 
pleasing my vanity.” 

“Well, if we’re just friends talking to- 
gether—” said I, looking up in her face. 
I was seated on the footstool before her, 
and it was very entertaining to look at her 
face, so I stopped at that. 

“Yes,” said Luella, bending forward in 
her interest. 

“It was the bravest and truest and most 
womanly girl I ever knew or heard of. 
It’s the kind a man would be glad to die 
for.” 

I really couldn’t help it. Her hand lay 
very temptingly near me, and [ don’t 
think I knew what I was doing till she 
said: 

“Please let go of my hand.” 

“But he’d rather live for her,’’ I con- 
tinued boldly. 

“If you don’t behave yourself, I’ll sur- 
render you to Aunt Julia,” said Luella, 
rising abruptly and slipping to the cur- 
tains of the alcove in which we were sit- 
ting. She looked very graceful and 
charming as she stood there with one 
hand raised to the lace folds. 

“Has she recovered?” I asked. 

“What a melancholy tone! The poor 
dear was in bed all Tuesday, but she took 
advantage of her rest to amplify her emo- 
tions.” 

“She has acquired a subject of conver- 
sation, at least.” 


“Pm 
Miss 
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“To last her for the rest of her life,” 
laughed Luella, turning back. “ Twill 
be a blood-curdling tale by the time she 
reaches the East once more. And now do 
be sensible—no, you sit right where you 
are—and tell me how it all happened, and 
what it was about.” 

“That’s what I should like to know 
myself,” I confessed candidly. Then I 
added with pardonable mendacity: “I 
think I must have been taken for some- 
body else, if it was anything more than 
a desperate freak of the highbinders.” 

“Are you sure they had no interest in 
seeking you?” asked Luella gravely, with 
a charming tremor in her voice. 

Before I could reply, Mrs. Knapp’s 
voice was in my ear, and Mrs. Knapp’s 
figure was in the archway of the alcove. 

“Oh, you are here,” she said. “I 
thought I heard your voices. Luella, 
your father wants to see you a minute. 
And how do you do, Mr. Wilton?” 

I greeted Mrs. Knapp cordially, 
though I wished that she had delayed 
her appearance, and looked regretfully 
after Luella. 

“I want to thank you for your heroism 
the other evening,” she said. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” I answered light- 
ly. ‘Any one would have done the same.” 

“Perhaps—but none the less we are all 
very grateful. If I had suspected that 
anything of the kind could happen, I 
should never have allowed them to go.” 

I felt rebelliously glad that she had not 
suspected. 

“I blame myself for it all,’ I bowed. 
“It was very careless of me.” 

“I’m afraid so, after all the warning 
you have had,” said Mrs. Knapp. 

“But as it turned out, no harm was 
done,” I said cheerfully. 

“Tell me how it all happened, just as 
you saw it. I’m afraid Luella was a lit- 
tle too hysterical to give a true account 
of it.” 

I gave her the story of the scene in the 
passage, with a few judicious emenda- 
tions. I thought it hardly worth while to 
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mention Doddridge Knapp’s appearance, 
or a few other items that were more pre- 
cious to me than anybody else. 
When I had done Mrs. Knapp sighed. 
“There must be an end of this some 
day,” she said. 


“I hope the day isn’t far off,” I con-. 


_ fessed, “unless it should happen to be the 
day the coroner is called on to take a par- 
ticular interest in my person.” 

Mrs. Knapp shuddered. 

“Oh, no, no—not that way.” 

Then, after a pause, she continued: 
‘Would you not rather attack your dan- 
gers at once, and have them over, than to 
wait for them to seek you?” 

I felt a trifle uneasy at this speech. 
There seemed to be a suggestion in it that 
I could end the whole matter by march- 
ing on my enemies, and coming to de- 
cisive battle. I wished I knew what she 
was hinting at, and how it was to be done, 
before I answered. 

“T haven’t felt any particular disposi- 
tion to hunt them up,” I confessed, “but 
if I could cut off all the heads of the 
hydra at once, it would be worth while. 
Anything for peace and quiet, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Knapp smiled. 

“Well, there is no use challenging your 
fate. There is no need for you to act, 
unless the boy is in danger.” 

“Oh, no, none at all,” I replied un- 
blushingly. 

“And we'll hope that he will be kept 
safe until the danger has passed.” _ 

I hoped so devoutly, and said as much. 
And after a few more words, Mrs. Knapp 
led me, feebly resisting, to Mrs. Bowser. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilton,” said that charming 
dame, “my heart goes pit-a-pat when I 
see you, for it’s almost like being among 
those dreadful highbinders again, and 
how could you bring the horrid creatures 
down on our dear Luella, when she might 
have been captured and sold into slavery 
under our very eyes.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Bowser,” said I gallantly, 
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“T ought to have known what to expect 


on bringing such a temptation before our 


Chinese friends. I do not see how you 
escaped being carried off. I advise you 
to keep out of Chinatown. Some tempta- 
tions are irresistible.” 

Mrs. Bowser giggled behind her fan 
and was too pleased to speak, and I took 
advantage of the lull to excuse myself 
and make a dive into the next room where 
I espied Luella. 

“Yes, you may sit down here,” she said 
carelessly. “I want to be amused.” 

I was not at all certain that I was flat- 
tered to be considered amusing ; but I was 
willing to stay on any terms, so we fell 
into animated conversation on nothing 
and everything. In the midst of this en- 
tertaining situation I discovered that 
Mrs. Knapp was watching us, and her 


_ face showed no easy state of mind. As I 


caught her eye she moved away, and a 
minute later Mr. Carter appeared with,— 
“Excuse me, Miss Knapp, but your 
mother would like to see you. She and 
my wife have some conspiracy on hand.” 
I was pleased to see that Luella did not 
take the interruption gratefully, but she 
surrendered her place to Mr. Carter, who 
talked about the weather with a fertility 
of commonplaces that excited my admira- 
tion. But as even the weather has its 
limits as a subject of interest and the hour 
grew late, I suppressed a yawn and 
sought the ladies to take my leave. 

“Oh, must you go?” said Luella, ris- 
ing. And, leaving Mrs. Carter to her 
mother, she walked with me to the hall as 
though she would speak with me. 

“It’s very good of you to come,” she 
said hesitatingly. 

“It’s much better of you to wish me to 
come,” I said with all my heart, taking 
her hand. 

“Come on Saturday,” she said at last. 

“I’m at your service at any time,” I 
murmured. 

“Don’t,” she said. “That’s conven- 
tional. If you are to be conventional 
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you’re not to come.” 
nervously. 
I looked into her eyes, and then on im- 


And she laughed 


pulse stooped and kissed the hand I still - 


held. 

“Tt was what I meant,’ I said. 

She snatched her hand away, and as 
she did so I saw in the dim light that hid 
the further end of the hall, the figure of 
the Wolf, massive, dark, threatening, and 


my mind supplied it with all the fires of . 


passion and hate with which I had twice 
seen the face inflamed. 

Luella’s. eyes grew large with wonder 
and alarm as she caught on my face the 
reflection of the Wolf’s coming. But as 
she turned to look, the figure faded away 
without sound, and there was only Mrs. 
Knapp appearing in the doorway; and 
her alarm turned to amusement. 


“Oh, I was afraid you had gone,” said. 


Mrs. Knapp. ‘Would you mind, Luella, 
looking after the guests a minute?” 
Luella bowed me a good night and was 
gone. 
“Oh, Henry,” said Mrs. Knapp, “I 
wanted to ask you about Mr. Knapp. Is 


your aid absolutely essential to his suc-— 


cess?” 

“I presume not, though it would prob- 
ably embarrass him somewhat if I should 
take ship for China before morning.” 

“I suppose it would do no good to try 
to dissuade him from his plans?” 

“It would take a bolder man than I,” 
said I with a smile at the audacity of the 
idea. 

Mrs. Knapp smiled sadly in response. 

“Do you think, Henry,” she asked hesi- 
tatingly, “do you think that Mr. Knapp 
is quite himself?” , 

My mind leaped at the recollection of 
the Wolf in the opium dens. But I choked 
down the thought, and replied calmly: 

“He certainly has a vigorous business 
head on his shoulders.” 

“I wish you could tell me about his 
business affairs,” said Mrs. Knapp wist- 
fully. “But I know you won’t.” 
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“You wouldn’t think much of me if I 
did,” I said boldly. 

“It would be right to tell me,” she said. 
“But I mustn’t keep you standing here. 
Good night.” 

I walked down the steps, and joined my 
waiting guards with a budget of new 
thoughts and feelings to examine. 

The three days that followed were days 
of storm and stress in the market. Dodd- 
ridge Knapp fought for the control of 
Omega, and the Decker syndicate fought 
as stubbornly for the same end. The 
weakness of the syndicate lay in its bur- 
den of Confidence and Crown Diamond. 
Doddridge Knapp had sold out his hold- 
ings of both at a handsome profit, but, so 
far from ceasing his sales of these stocks, 
as I had expected, he had only begun. 
He suddenly developed into a most pro- 
nounced “bear,”? and sold both stocks for 
future delivery in great blocks. He was 
cautious with Confidence, but his assaults 
on Crown Diamond were ruthless. Decker 
and his brokers stood gallantly to the de- 
fense of their threatened properties and 
bought heavily. Yet it was evident that 
Omega, Crown Diamond and Confidence 
together made a little heavier burden than 
even the El Dorado Bank could carry. 
In spite of their cfforts to buy everything 
that was offered, Crown Diamond “fu- 
tures” fell to forty, thirty, twenty-five, 
and even twenty, closing at the afternoon 
session at twenty and three-fourths. 

But the King of the Street was less suc- 
cessful in his manipulation of Omega. 
The speculating public as well as Decker’ 
and Company were reaching out for the 
stock, and it was forced up ten and twenty 
points at a time, closing on Saturday 
afternoon at three hundred and twenty- 
five. 

“This is merry war,” gasped Wall- 
bridge, at the close of the last session. 
“Doddridge Knapp is the boy for making 
the market hum when he takes the notion.” 

“Doddridge Knapp!” I exclaimed. “Is 
he in this deal, too?” 
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Wallbridge looked at me in a little con- 
fusion, and mopped his head with comical 
abandon. Then he winked a most diabol- 
ical wink, and chuckled. 

“Of course, a secret’s a secret; but 
when the whole Street’s talking about it, 
you can’t exactly call it a close-corpora- 
tion secret,” he explained apologetically. 

I assured the stout little broker solemnly 
that Doddridge Knapp was to know noth- 
ing of my dealings. 

“Tl do anything for a good customer 
like you,” he gasped. 

I joined Doddridge Knapp at the office 
and confided to him the fact that the cat 
was out of the bag. The King of the 
Street looked a little amused at the an- 
nouncement. 

“Good Lord, Wilton! Where are your 
ears?” he said. “The Street had the whole 
story on Friday. Decker was sure of it on 
Wednesday. But I kept under cover long 
enough to get a good start, and that was 
as much as I expected.” 

“How do we stand now?” I asked. 

“There’s five hundred shares to get,” 
said the King of the Street thoughtfully ; 
“five hundred and thirty-six, to be ac- 
curate.” 

. “That’s not a very promising outlook,” 
I suggested. 

“Well, there’ll be an earthquake in the 
Street if we don’t get them, and maybe 
there’ll be one if we do. Decker is likely 
to dump all his shares on the market the 
minute we win, and it will be the devil’s 
own job to keep the bottom from falling 
out if he does.” 

The King of the Street then gave some 
brief directions. 

“Now,” he continued, “you are to be at 
the Exchange without fail, on Monday 
morning. I’ll be there to give you your 
orders. Don’t be one minute behind hand, 
or there may be Tophet to pay.” And he 
emphasized his words with an impressive 
grow] that showed the Wolf’s fangs. 

“T’ll be on hand,” I replied. 

‘Well, then, go,” he growled; “and see 
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that you come with a clear head on Mon- 
day. Keep your thirst until after the 
game is over.” 

A few hours later I was at the house of 
the Wolf, but I forgot to ask for Dodd- 


‘ridge Knapp. Luella received me with ap- 


parent indifference that contrasted sharp- 
ly with her parting, and I was piqued. 
Mrs. Knapp was gracious, and sailed be- 
tween us before I had received a dozen 
words. 

‘Where are your spirits to-night?” she 
asked railingly. “Have you left them in 
lower Pine Street ?” 

“I have a heart for any fate,” I re- 
turned lightly. “Am I too grave for the 
occasion ?” 

“You’re always under orders to be 
cheerful,” Luella broke in, “or at least to 
explain the reason why.” 

“He can’t explain,” retorted her 
mother. “Mr. Knapp won’t let him.” 

It struck me, on watching mother and 
daughter, that it was they who were 
grave. Presently we found a subject in 
which Luella roused her interest, and her 
bright mind and ready wit drove away the 
fancy that had first assailed me. Then 
some caller claimed the attention of Mrs. 
Knapp, and I was content to monopolize 
Luella’s conversation for the evening. At 
last I was constrained to go. Mrs. Knapp 
was still busied in conversation with her 
visitor, and Luella followed me once more 
into the hall. Her deep gray eyes flashed 
upon me a look that sent my pulses throb- 
bing, an indefinable, pleading glance that 
shook my soul. 

“Can’t you tell me—won’t you tell me?” 
she said in a low tone that was the comple- 
ment of the silent speech of the eyes. 

“I wish I could,” I whispered. 

“I know it must be right—it is right,” 
she said in the same tone. “But I wish 
that I might know. Will you not tell me?” 

“T will tell you some day,” I said brok- 
enly. 

SSAll ?? 

“Everything.” 
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In another moment I know not what I 
should have done, so stirred and tempted 
was I by her tone and look. But in an in- 
stant her manner changed, and she ex- 
claimed in a mocking voice: 

“Now I have your promise, so Ill let 
you go.” And before I could touch her 
hand she was gone, and her laughing 
“good night” echoed down the hall. 

I was puzzled by these changes of 
mood, and decided that Luella Knapp was 
a most unaccountable young woman. And 
- then there dashed over me a sickening 
realization of what I had done, of what I 
had promised, and of how impossible it 
was that I should ever. reveal to her the 
secret I guarded. I cursed the mad folly 
and crime of her father, for they stood be- 
tween her and me. Yet under the subtle 
influence that she cast upon me I felt the 
bonds of duty relaxed and slipping away. 
I had now to confess to myself that I loved 
Luella Knapp. And she? I hoped and 
feared, and ran over in my mind every in- 
cident of my later visits that might tell in 
what regard I was held—the tones, the 
words, the manner, that ran from deep in- 
terest to indifference. And trying to un- 
tangle the skein, I was a good deal startled 
to feel a touch on my arm as I reached the 
sidewalk. 

“Oh, it’s you, Porter, is it?” I ex- 
claimed, on recognizing my retainer. “Is 
Barkhouse here?” 

“Yes, sir. An’ here’s Wilson with a 
message for you.” 

“A message for me! From whom?” 

Wilson took me aside, and thrust an 
envelope into my hand. 

“That come to your room—about nine 
o’clock, I reckon,” he said. ‘“Leastways, 
that’s the first we saw of it. An’ Mother 
Borton was there, an’ she says she must 
see you to-night, sure. She wouldn’t stay, 
but says you was to come down there be- 
fore you goes to bed, sure, if you wants to 
keep out of trouble.” 

I looked at the envelope, and in the 
flickering light from the street-lamp I 
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could make out the address to Henry Wil- 
ton. By the handwriting and by the in- 
definable scent that rose from the paper I 
knew it for a message from the Unknown 
who held for me the secrets of life and 
death. 


CHAPTER XXI 


AT THE BIDDING OF THE UNKNOWN 


The windows of Borton’s shone cheer- 
fully, although it was past midnight. At 
our cautious approach a signal was given, 
and with the answering word a man ap- 
peared from the obscurity. 

“All safe?” I inquired. 

“It’s all right,” said Barkhouse. 
“There’s a dozen men in the bar-room, and 
I’m not sure there ain’t some of the hounds 
amongst them. But you’re to go in the 
side door, and right up stairs.” 

“Two of you may keep at the foot of 
the stairs, just inside the door,” I said. 
“You may stand watch outside, Bark- 
house.” 

There was sound of rude song, and the 
clink of glass: and bottle in the bar and 
dining-room, as I passed through the side 
hall. But the door was closed, and I saw 
nothing of the late revelers. In the upper 
hallway Mother Borton stood by an open 
door, silhouetted dark and threatening 
against the dim flickerings that came from 
the candle in the room behind her. 

I had but opened my mouth to give her 
word of greeting when she raised a warn- 
ing claw, and then, seizing me, drew me 
swiftly into the, room and closed and 
locked the door. 

““How air ye, dearie?” she said, survey- 
ing me with some apparent pride. “You’re 
safe and whole, ain’t ye?” 

“I am safe,” I said, “though I had a 
close shave in Chinatown.” 

“TI heerd of it,” said Mother Borton 
sourly. “I reckon it ain’t much good to 
sit up nights to tell you how to take keer 
of yourself.” 

“TI was a little to blame,” I admitted, 
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“but your warning was not thrown away. 
I thought I was well guarded.” 

Mother Borton sniffed contemptuously. 

“I s’pose you come down here alone?” 

“No.” And I explained the disposition 
of my forces. 

“That’s not so bad,” she said. “They 
could git up here soon enough, I reckon, 
if there was a row. But I guess you didn’t 
think I sent for ye jest to tell ye you was 
a fool in Chinatown.” 

I admitted that I should have expected 
to wait till morning for such a piece of 
information. 

“Well,” said Mother Borton, “that 
ain’t it. Something’s up. I was a-listen- 
ing to ’em,” she continued in a low, ear- 
nest tone, glancing around fearfully as if 
she had the thought that some one else 
might be listening in turn. “I was a-lis- 
tening, an’ I heerd what they says.” 

“Who said?” I inquired. 

“The ones you knows on,” she returned 
mysteriously. 

“What ones?” I persisted, though I 
supposed she meant to indicate some of 
my energetic enemies. 

Mother Borton paid no attention to my 
question, and continued: 

“I knowed they was a-talking about 
you, an’ they says they would cut your 
liver out if they found ye there.” 

“And where is there?” I asked with 
growing interest. 

“That’s what I was listening to find 
out,” said Mother Borton. “I couldn’t 
hear much of what they says, but I hears 
enough to git an idee.” 

“Well?” I said inquiringly. 

She bent forward and hissed rather 
than whispered : 

“They’ve found out where the boy is!” 

“Are you certain?” I asked in sudden 
alarm. 

“Pretty sure,” she said, “pretty sure. 
Now you won’t go near the place, will ye, 
dearie?” she continued anxiously. 

“You forget that I haven’t the first 
idea where the boy is hidden,” I returned. 
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“Oh, Lord, yes! I reckon my mind’s 
going,” grunted Mother Borton. “But 
I’m afeard of their knives for ye.” 

“I wish I could give warning,” said I, 
much disturbed by the information. “The 
protector of the boy ought to know about 
this. I’m afraid I have done wrong.” 

Mother Borton looked at me fixedly. 

“Don’t you worry, my dear. She’ll 
know about it all right.” 

“I suspect that she knows already. I 
got a note to-night,” said I, drawing from 
my pocket the envelope I had received 
from the Unknown. 

Mother Borton seized it, looked for a 
moment at the firm, delicate hand of the 
address, and drew out the sheet that it in- 
closed. 

“Read it, dearie,” she said, handing it 
back after a scrutiny. “I can’t tell any- 
thing but big print.” 

I suspected that Mother Borton was 
trying to deceive me, but I repeated the 
words of the note: 


“Send six men to 8 o'clock boat. Come 
with one in hack to courtyard of the Pal- 
ace Hotel at 7:40.” 


Mother Borton’s face changed not a 
whit at the reading, but at the end she 
nodded. 

“She knows,” she said. 

“What does it mean?” I asked. “What 
is to happen?” 

“Don’t go, dearie—you won’t go, will 
you?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I must go.” 

“Oh,” she wailed; “you may be killed. 
You may never come back.” 

“Nonsense,” said I. “In broad day- 

light, at the Palace Hotel? I’m much more 
likely to be killed before I get home to- 
night.” 
’ Her earnestness impressed me, but my 
resolution was not shaken. Mother Bor- 
ton rested her head on the table in despair 
at my obstinacy. 

“Well, if you will, you will,” she said 
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at last ; “and an old woman’s warnings are 
nothing to you. But if you will put your 
head in the trap, I’ll do my best to make 
it safe after you git it there. You jist sit 
still, honey.” And she took the candle and 
went to a corner, where she seated herself 
at a stand. 

She appeared to have some difficulty in 

arranging her words to her liking. She 
scemed to be writing, but the pen did not 
flow smoothly. At last she was done, and, 
sealing her work in an envelope, she 
brought the flickering light once more to 
the table. 
+ “Take that,” she said, thrusting the en- 
velope into my hand. “If you find a one- 
eyed man when you git into trouble, give 
him that letter I’ve writ ye, and it may do 
ye some good. It’s the best I can do fer 
ye. You’d better go now and git some 
sleep. You may need it.” 

I thanked Mother Borton and pressed 
her hand, and she held the candle as I tip- 
toed down the stairs, joined my waiting 
guards, and went out into the night. 

“Where are Barkhouse and Phillips?” 
I asked, as we turned our faces toward the 
west. 

Porter gave a low whistle, and, as this 
failed to bring an answer, followed it with 
one louder and more prolonged. We lis- 
tened, but no response came. 

“We'd better get out of here,” said 
Wilson. “There’s no telling what may 
happen when they hear that whistle.” 

And he darted past Borton’s and 
plunged into an alley that led toward the 
north. Porter and I followed, as quietly 
as possible, through the dark and noisome 
cut-off to Pacific Street. Wilson turned 
toward the bay, and, crossing the street 
at the next corner, followed the main thor- 
oughfare to Broadway. 

“I guess we’re all right now,” he 
gasped, as we turned again to the west, 
“but we’d best keep to the middle of the 
street.” 

And a little later we were in sight of the 
house of mystery which fronted, forbid- 
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ding and gloomy as ever, on Montgomery 
Street. 

“Where’s Barkhouse?” 
Trent, who was on guard. 

“He hasn’t come in, sir. Phillips got 
here a bit ago, and I think he has some- 
thing to report.” 

As Phillips had been sent scouting with 
Barkhouse, [ thought it likely, and called 
him to my room. 

“No, sir, I didn’t see Bob for nigh on 
an hour before I came back. Not after we 
got to Borton’s.” 

“I left him just outside the door,” I 
said. 

“Then you seen him after I did. I was 
following two fellows down to the Den, 
you know, and that was the last I seen of 
Bob. 

I understood that the Den was one of 
the meeting-places of the enemy. 

“Did you find anything there?” 

“Not a thing. The two fellows went in, 
but they didn’t come out. Another gang 
of three comes along and goes in, but none 
of ’em shows up again, and I reckoned 
they’d gone to bed; so I takes it as a hint 
and comes up here.” 

“I suppose it would have done no good 
to wait.” 

“You don’t think Bob’s been took, do 
you?” 

I did feel uneasy over the absence of the 
stalwart scout, and but for the orders I 
had received for the morning I should 
have had my forces out to find him, or get 
a hostage in exchange. But as it was, I 
dissembled my fears and made some re- 
assuring reply. 

At the earliest light of the morning I 
was once more astir, and made my dispo- 
sitions for the day. I ordered Porter, 
Fitzhugh, Brown, Wilson, Lockhart and 
Abrams to wait for me at the Oakland 
Ferry. Trent, who was still weak from his 
wound, I put in charge of the home-guard, 
with Owens, Phillips and Larson as his 
companions, and gave instructions to look 
for Barkhouse, in case he did not return. 


I asked of 
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Wainwright I took with me, and, hailing a 
hack, drove to the Palace Hotel. 

There was a rattle of wagons and a 
bustle of departing guests as we drove 
into the courtyard of the famous hostelry. 

I stepped out of the hack and looked 
about me anxiously. Was I to meet the 
Unknown? or was I to take orders from 
some emissary of my hidden employer? 
No answering eye met mine as I searched 
the place with eager glance. Was there 
some mistake? Had the plans been 
changed? But as I glanced at the clock 
that ticked the seconds in the office of the 
hotel I saw that I had been early, and that 
it was even now but twenty minutes to the 
hour. 

The minute-hand had not swept past 
the figure VIII when the door opened, 
there was a hurried step, and two women 
stood before me, leading a child between 
them. Both women were closely veiled, 
and the child was muffled and swathed till 
its features could not be seen. 

Onc of the women was young, the other 
older—perhaps middle-aged. Both were 
tall and well-made. I looked eagerly upon 
them, for one of them must be the Un- 
known. 

I was conscious of some disappointment, 
I could not say why. Neither gave im- 
pression of the force and decision with 
which my fancy had endowed the woman 
who had challenged the resources and 
defied the vengeance of the Wolf. It was 
to the younger that I turned as the more 
likely to have the spirit of contest, but it 
was the older who spoke. 

“Here is your charge, Mr. Wilton,” she 
said in a low, agitated voice. As she spoke 
I felt the faint suggestion of the peculiar 
perfume that had greeted me from the 
brief letters of the Unknown. 

“I am ready for orders,” I said with a 
bow. 

“Your orders are in this envelope,” said 
the Unknown, hurriedly thrusting a paper 
into my hand. “Drive for the boat, and 
read them on the way. You have no time 
to lose.” 
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The younger woman placed the child in 
the hack. 

“Climb in, Wainwright,” said I, eying 
the youngster unfavorably. “Will he 
travel with us, ma’am? He’s rather 
young.” 

“He'll go all right,” said the elder 
woman with some agitation. “He knows 
that he must. But treat him carefully. 
Now good-by.” 

“Oakland Ferry, driver,” I cried, as I 
stepped into the hack and slammed the 
door. 


CHAPTER XXII 


TRAILED 


“Did you see him?” asked Wainwright, 
as the hack lurched into Market Street 
and straightened its course for the ferry. 

“Who ?”? 4 

“Tom Terrill. He was behind that big 
pillar near the arch there. I saw him just 
as the old lady spoke to you, but before I 
catches your eye he cuts and runs.” 

“TI didn’t see him,” I said. “Keep the 
child between us, and shoot anybody who 
tries to stop us or to climb into the hack. 
I must read my orders.” 

“All right, sir,” said Wainwright. 

I tore open the envelope and drew forth 
the scented paper with its familiar, firm, 
yet delicate handwriting, and read the 
words: 


‘Take the train with your men for Liv- 
ermore. Await orders at the hotel. Pro- 
tect the boy at all hazards.” 


Inclosed in the sheet were gold-notes to 
the value of five hundred dollars—a 
thoughtful detail for which I was grateful 
at the outset of such an expedition. I 
thrust the money into my pocket and pon- 
dered upon the letter, wondering where 
Livermore might be. 

This, then, was the mysterious boy 
whose fate was linked so closely with my 
own; about whose body battled the hire- 
lings of Doddridge Knapp and of my un- 
known employer; for whom murder had 
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been done, and for whom perhaps many 
now living were to give up their lives. 

Who was he? Whence had he come? 
What interests were bound up in his life? 
Why was his body the focus of plot and 
counterplot, and its possession disputed 
with a fierce earnestness that stopped at 
no crime? 

The hack on a sudden pulled up, and I 
saw that we were before the long, low, 
ugly wooden building that sat square 
across Market Street as the gateway to 
San Francisco through which the tide of 
travel must pass to and from the Golden 
City. 

“Look out on both sides, Wainwright,” 
I cautioned. “You carry the boy and I'll 
shoot if there’s any trouble. See that you 
keep him safe. Here Fitzhugh, Brown,” I 
said, catching sight of two of my retain- 
ers, “get close about. Have you seen any- 
thing—any signs of the enemy?” 

“I haven’t,” said Fitzhugh, “but 
Abrams thought he saw Dotty Ferguson 
over by the Fair Wind saloon there. Said 
he cut up Clay Street before the rest of us 
caught sight of him—so maybe Abrams 
was off his nut.” 

“Quite likely,” I admitted as we turned 
the jutting corner of the building. and 
came under shelter by the ticket office. 
“But keep a close watch.” 

I saw no signs of the enemy, and 
breathed freer as the last belated passen- 
ger leaped aboard, the folding gang- 
plank was raised, and the steamer, with a 
prolonged blast of the whistle, slid out 
into the yellow-green waters of the bay. 

“Keep together, boys,” I cautioned my 
retainers. “Has any one seen signs of the 
other gang?” 

There was a general murmur in the 
negative. 

“Well, Abrams, will you slip around 
and see if any of them got aboard? 
There’s no such thing as being comfort- 
able until we are sure.” 

In the hurry and excitement of prep- 
aration and departure, the orders I had 
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given and received, and the work that 
filled every moment, I had been conscious 
of the uneasy burden of a task forgotten. 
Yet for my life I could not see that we 
lacked anything. I had my seven retain- 
ers, the boy was safe with us, I had my 
purse, we were well armed, and every man 
had his ticket to Livermore. But at last 
the cause of my troubles came to my mind. 

“Great Scott!” I thought. “It’s Dodd- 
ridge Knapp. That little engagement in 
the stock-market is casting its shadow be- 
fore.” 

My uncomfortable reflections were 
broken by the clanging engine-bells and 
the forward movement of the passengers 
as the steamboat passed into the slip at 
Long Wharf. 

“Stand together, boys,” I cautioned my 
men. “Keep back of the crowd. Wain- 
wright will take the boy, and the rest of 
you see that nobody gets near him.” 

“All right,” said Wainwright, lifting 
the child in his arms. “It will take a good 
man to get him away from me.” 

‘“Where’s Abrams?” I asked, noting 
that only six of my men were at hand. 

“You sent him forward,” said Lock- 
hart. 

“Not for all day.” 

“Well, he hasn’t been seen since you 
told him to find out who’s aboard.” 

“It’s no use to wait for him,” I growled. 
“But the next man that takes French leave 
had better look somewhere else for a job, 
for by the great horn spoon he’s no man 
of mine.” 

We marched off the boat in the rear of 
the crowd, I in no pleasant humor, and 
the men silent in reflection of my displeas- 
ure. And with some difficulty we found 
seats together in a forward coach. I’ar- 
ranged my men in three seats on one side 
of the car and two on the other, Wain- 
wright taking the center of the three with 
the boy, guarded thus front and rear, 
while I sat opposite and one seat behind, 
where I could observe any attempt at in- 
terference, with Lockhart in front of me. 
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I judged that any one who tried to attack 
the position would have a lively five min- 
utes on his hands. 

The train had not gathered headway 
before a man bent beside me, and Abrams’ 
voice spoke softly in my ear. 

“There are two of ’em aboard.” 

“Yes? Where did you find them?” I 
asked. 

“In the stoke hole. I hid behind a bench 
till every one had gone and saw ’em crawl 
out. They bribed a fireman or deck-hand 
or some one to keep ’em under cover. 
They got off the boat at the last minute, 
and I sneaked after ’em.” 

“And they’re on the train?” 

“Yes, three cars back,—next to the 
sleepers. Shall we chuck ’em overboard as 
soon as we get out of Oakland?” 

“Not unless we are attacked,” I re- 
turned. “Just sit down by the rear door 
and give the signal if they come this way. 
There’ll be no trouble if they are only 
two.” 

My precautions were not called to a 
test, and we reached Livermore at near 
eleven o’clock, without further incident 
than a report from Abrams that the spies 
of the enemy got off the train at every 
station and watched for our landing. Yet 
when we stood on the platform of the bare 
little station at Livermore and saw the 
yellow cars crawling away on their east- 
ward journey, we looked in vain for the 
men who had tracked us. 

“Fooled, by thunder!” said Fitzhugh 
with a laugh in which the others joined. 
“They’re off for Sacramento.” 

“They’ll have to earn their money to 
find us there,” said Abrams. 

The gray day had become grayer, and 
the wind blew fresh in our faces with the 
smell of rain heavy upon it, as we sought 
the hotel. 

“Plenty of room,” said the landlord. 

‘Are there any letters here for Henry 
Wilton?” I inquired, bethinking me that 
orders might have been sent me already. 

“No, sir.” 
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“Nor telegrams?” 

“O Lord, no, sir. We don’t have tele- 
grams here unless somebody’s dead.” 

“You may give me Mr. Wilton’s mail if 
any comes,” I said. 

The landlord led the way up the stairs, 
and beguiled me by informing me what a 
fine house he had and how hard the times 
were. 

“We wish a large room, you know, 
where we can be together,” I said, “and 
sleeping-rooms adjoining.” 

“Here’s just the place for you,” said 
the landlord, taking the way to the end of 
the upper hall and throwing open a double 
door. “This is the up-stairs parlor, but I 
can let you have it. There’s this large 
bedroom opening off it,—the corner bed- 
room, sir,—and this small one here at this 
side opens into the parlor and the hall. 
Perhaps you would like this other one, 
too.” 

“This is enough for our comfort,” I 
assured him. 

“There’ll be a fire here in a minute,” 
said the landlord, regarding the miserable 
little stove with an eye of satisfaction that 
I attributed to its economical proportions. 

“This is good enough,” said Lockhart, 
looking about approvingly at the prim 
horsehair furniture that gave an awesome 
dignity to the parlor. 

“Beats our quarters below all hollow,” 
said Fitzhugh. “And no need to have your 
gun where you can grab it when the first 
man says boo!” 

“Don’t get that idea into your head,” 
said I. “Just be ready for anything that 
comes. We’re not out of the woods yet, by 
a long way.” 

“They’ve gone on to Sacramento,” 
laughed Fitzhugh; and the others nodded 
in sympathy. 

“Indeed?” I said. “How many of you 
could have missed seeing a party of ninc 
get off at a way-station on this line?” 

“I guess you’re right,” said Fitzhugh. 
“They couldn’t well have missed seeing 
us.” 
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“Exactly. And they’re not off for Sac- 
ramento, and not far from Livermore.” 

“Well, they’re only two,” said Lock- 
hart. 

“How long will it take to get a dozen 
more up here?” I asked. 

“There’s a train to Niles about noon,” 
said one of the men. “They could get over 
from there in an hour or two more by 
hard riding.” 

“The Los Angeles train comes through 
about dark,” said another. 

“I think, gentlemen,” said I politely, 
“that we’d best look out for our defenses. 
There’s likely to be a stormy evening, I 
should judge.” 

“Well,” growled Wainwright, “we can 
look out for ourselves as well as the next 
fellow.” 

“If there’s bloody crowns going round, 
the other gang will get its share,” said 
Fitzhugh. And the men about me nodded. 

“Very good,” I said. “Now I'll just 
look about the town a bit. You may come 
with me, if you please, Fitzhugh.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And Abrams and Lockhart may go 
scouting if they like.” 

Abrams and Lockhart thought they 
would like. 

“Better keep together,” I continued. 
“What’s the earliest time any one could 
get here?” 

“Two o’clock—if they drove over.” 

“T’ll be around here by that time. You, 
Abrams, can look out for the road and see 
who comes into town.” 

“All right, sir,” said Abrams. ‘There 
won’t anybody get in here without I catch 
sight of him.” 

The town was a straggling, not un- 
pleasing country place. The business 
street was depressing with its stores closed 
and its saloons open. 

“Not much of a place,” said Fitzhugh, 
looking disdainfully at the buildings. 
“Hello! Here’s Dick Thatcher. How 
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are you, Dick? It’s a year of Sundays 
that I haven’t seen you. This is—er—a 
friend of mine, Thatcher,—you needn’t 
mention that you’ve seen us.” And Fitz- 
hugh stumbled painfully over the recol- 
lection that we were incognito, and be- 
came silent in confusion. 

“We needn’t be strangers to Mr. 
Thatcher,” I laughed. “My name is 
Wilton. Of course you won’t mention 
our business.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Wilton,” said Thatcher, 
impressed, and shifting the quid of to- 
bacco in his lantern jaws. “Of course 
not.” 

Mr. Thatcher began to scratch his head 
and to expectorate tobacco-juice copious- 
ly, and I suspected he was wondering 
what the secret might be that he was not 
to betray. So I made haste to say: 

“Is this stable yours? 

“Yes, sir,’ said Thatcher eagerly.- 
“I’ve been running it nigh on two years 
now.” . 

‘We may want something in your line 
later,” I said. “We can find you here at 
any time, I suppose.” 

“O Lord, yes. I live here days and 
sleep here nights.” 

It was a little after one o’clock, but as 
we approached our quarters Lockhart 
came running toward me. 

“What is it?” I asked, as he panted, 
out of breath. 

“There’s a special train just come in,” 
he said; “an engine and one car. It’s at 
the station now.” 

“So? Did any of our friends come 
on it?” 

‘Abrams has gone down to find out.” 

“Come along, then,” said I. “We'll 
see what is to be seen.” 

“Don’t!” cried Fitzhugh, catching my 
arm. “They might get you.” 

“Nonsense,” said I, shaking off his 
grasp. “Have your revolver ready, and 
follow me.” 


[To BE CONTINUED] 
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his hat on a chair, glanced at his 
watch, and then walked straight to 
the telephone. He was too busy with the 
thought of what would ensue to notice 
that when he unhooked it there was an ab- 
sence of the usual little “tang-g-g,” and 
when Central failed to respond, he 
started to pump the hook up and down in 
the way that all impatient folk affect. 
The first touch on the hook told him that 
_ the instrument was out of order, and 
right then and there was the real opening 
of my tale. You are to imagine Stowell, 
his black brows heavily bowed together, 
his heavy mustache barely concealing a 
vicious oath, his eyes flashing irritably, 
and his whole six-feet-somcthing trans- 
ferring itself across the office in three 
great strides, going into his private room 
beyond, snatching up the telephone there 
upon his own desk, and then learning out 
of the second snatching which instan- 
taneously succeeded the first, that that in- 
strument also was hors de combat. 

Stowell started backward—the heavy 
mustache concealed nothing this time. He 
said it all and something in addition. He 
glared at the telephone as he said it, and 
then he looked at his watch again. 

There was a bell on his desk, the kind 
that sounds like a fire-alarm if struck with 
a fist. 

In the main office they thought that 
their chief had accidentally knocked the 
bell off on the floor—but some one an- 
swered just the same. 

“The ’phone don’t work,” Stowell de- 
clared, ferociously, “neither this one nor 
the one out there. Go and turn in a com- 
plaint. And be quick.” 


G ino came into the office, placed 


“Yes, sir,” said the subordinate—and 
was very glad that he had answered the 
summoning so promptly. He closed the 
door softly as he left the room, and the 
man he left behind him sat down before 
his desk, looked at his watch again, jerked 
out two drawers, slammed them back in, 
looked at his watch again, and then— 

The door opened. 

“Mrs. Carney,” announced a clerk’s 
voice. 

Mrs. Carney herself was just back of 
the voice. Stowell came out of his seat 
like a bomb, the clerk went out, the door 
closed. Mrs. Carney stood still, smiling 
and looking unconcerned and very much 
amused. 

“The telephone isn’t working,” she said. 

Stowell was striving to get himself 
on a peace basis as rapidly as possible. 
Not being a man of moods, but one whom 
the hour had stirred to deep wrath, he ex- 
perienced great difficulty in so doing. 

“You said three o’clock,” Mrs. Carney 
continued; “I tried to telephone, and 
when I couldn’t, I came.” 

She had a large fluffy parasol of chif- 
fon in her hand and now she crossed over 
to the desk and laid it across the litter of 
papers and books which decorated the top 
of that piece of furniture. I call upon 
you to imagine how attractive Mrs. Car- 
ney must have known herself to be when 
she could lay down such a piece of witch- 
craft as a chiffon parasol right in the 
face of a six-foot-something man? A 
parasol is such a dangerous weapon and 
rightfully handled invariably brings its 
victims under cover—yet here was a 
woman who could deliberately choose to 
begin by abandoning the whole thing. 
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She was not a large woman either— 
rather a small one—very well put up and 
not in the least made up. In the division 
of desirable attributes she had secured 
about three-fifths more than her share of 
eyes, eye-lashes, complexion, and dimples, 
and about two and six-sevenths more than 
her share of brains and good temper. 

Stowell was smiling back by this time. 

“I’m glad you came,” he said, cordial- 
ly ; “sit down.” 

She sat down. 

He looked at her. She was just one 
lovely tout-ensemble of grey chiffon and 
violets and eyes. He forgot that she was 
there for business. 

“J saw you in the park yesterday,” he 
said,—“‘you were walking.” ae 

“I know,” she said. “I saw you. I saw 
you just as I turned into the Mall. I saw 
you before you saw me.” 

‘How do you know?” 

“You began to cough when you saw 
me—I heard you cough. The very idea 
of coughing like that. So marked. Al- 
most as bad as a whistle.” 

“Why didn’t you stop?” 

“Stop !—me!—Why, I never stopped 
and waited for any one in my life. And 
I wouldn’t stop after you kept cough- 
ing, anyway. It really vexed me. Just at 
first I did have a tiny flash of wondering 
if my shoe hadn’t come untied, but when 
you kept on I made up my mind that I 
would, too.” 

“But I really have a cold,” said Sto- 
well. 

“A cold!” Her tone was contemptuous. 

“Yes, really.” 

“T don’t believe in colds,x—not when 
they follow me, anyway. Colds and coin- 
cidences are things that never are the real 
thing in parks.” 

Stowell laughed a little. 
him. 

“How can sincerity be proved?” he 
asked. 

“Only by sneezes.” Mrs. 
clared. 


She amused 


Carney de- 
“There is a manly honesty about 
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a sneeze which carries weight anywhere. 
But there,”—she changed her tone sud- 
denly,—“I didn’t come to talk,—I came 
to sign. Are they ready?” 

An unhappy expression covered Sto- 
well’s face—he recollected many things. 

“Tl see,” he said shortly and left her 
alone in the room. 

She looked about her then with real 
curiosity and with a fleeting touch of 
something else. 

“So this is his office,” she said to her- 
self. “It isn’t a bit as I imagined. And 
I’m here—and not a bit as J imagined. 
I always wondered if I should ever be 
alone with him if—if I should be— 
should be—” she smiled, whimsically, and 
did not follow out the thought. “But I 
always have so much presence of mind,” 
she reflected,—“always. I remember once 
playing golf with a man and he said to 
me, ‘It fairly unnerves me to think of 
having you for my own’—and I just said, 
‘Well, then I'll putt first and give you 
time to pull yourself together again.’ ” 

Stowell came in (looking at his watch). 

“They are not ready,” he said,— 


She was risen and reaching for her 
parasol immediately. 

“When will they be ready?” she asked. 

“In about an hour.” 

“Then Ill come back—shall I? I sup- 
pose I?ll have to—won’t I?” 

He stood in her path. 

“I’d like to keep you now,” he said. 
“only— 

“There are others,” she declared, 
laughing. “You are but one—and I must 
go.” 

His hand was out; 
laughed himself. 

“My hand is always in,” she rippled in 
a sort of saucy dare that was quite her 
own. “I keep it so. Good-by.” 

He had it there, tight in his grip. Im- 
possible to conceive that such imploring 
humility could cry for mercy from the 
height of six-foot-something. 


he said so and 


MRS. CARNEY STOOD SMILING AND LOOKING UNCONCERNED 
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“When you come back,” he said, “I 
may be shut up in here. Tell them to call 
me. I’ll come at once.” 

“Oh-h!” said Mrs. Carney in anything 
but accents of joy. “Really—if you 
knew how that ring is cutting me you’d 
—you’d be sorry.” 

He loosed her hand. 

“If you knew”—he said half-joking 
and half-earnest—‘‘you’d be sorry, too.” 

“I am sorry,” she said. “I’m ready to 
cry. It hurts awfully. But I forgive you. 
Good-by.” 

Then she slipped by him somehow and 
was gone,—and the next second he knew 
himself to be crosser than ever. 

And just then the clerk announced Mr. 
Clarke. Mr. Clarke was the man who had 
been haunting the inside of Stowell’s 
watch. He was here now and only ten 
minutes late. Instead of smiling upon him 
for being ten minutes late (such a ten 
minutes late) his legal adviser felt freshly 
vexed at everything because he had ap- 
peared at all. 

“Did you see to the telephone?” he 
asked the clerk. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Shut the door!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The door closed and Stowell and his 
wrath and Mr. Clarke and the latter’s 
placid, insatiate desire to know more were 
all shut in together. 

The having the main facts to retail 
again was as maddening as if it were not 
the chief point in Clarke’s business meth- 
ods; Stowell felt as if much should have 
been spared him to-day, on account of the 
confusion incident on Geddes’ hurried de- 
parture, on account of the presence of 
countless annoying details which the de- 
parture of a junior partner must ever 
force upon his senior,—on account of 
many things,—but— 

Well, I said that the door closed and I 
may add that afterward it swung slightly 
open and then—then the outer room shook 
with the resonance of Stowell’s bang. 
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It was at this moment that the young 
fellow from the telephone exchange ar- 
rived. He came in through the main office 
and the clerks there all knew him and 
nodded, smiling. 

“But you can’t go in to Mr. Stowell,” 
said one of them. ‘“He’s busy. Mr. 
Clarke’s in there.” 

“All right,” said the telephone-mender, 
cheerfully. “I?ll jolly up the ’phone in 
the box first.” 

He appearcd to know Stowell’s idiosyn- 
crasies well enough to respect them and 
still be able to remain unalarmed. <A nice- 
looking boy he was, too—after his type; 
round-headed, black-eyed and with a joy- 
ous row of large white teeth. He might 
have been sixteen and he might have been 
twenty. He whistled softly as he worked 
at first; then later he retired within the 
box, closed the double door, and was pro- 
foundly still. 

It was. Mademoiselle Trouville, who, 
coming into the waiting room, thought she 
was all alone and dared to scratch her nose 
while peering about for some indications 
as to whom she might address. She was 
used to finding Geddes when she came to 
this particular office on the particular 
business which brought her there, but 
Geddes was far uptown packing his 
steamer trunk at that minute, and there- 
fore, Mlle. Trouville stood on alternate 
fect and didn’t know just what to do. 

Then, all of a sudden, the door of the 
telephone box opened and so greatly agi- 
tated her that she could not help giving 
a little screech. 

“It’s only me,” the boy told her, re- 
assuringly. 

“Ah, zat I zee,” said the poor made- 
moiselle, and then she recollected herself, 
remembered her dilemma, and—‘“Oh, 
keen you zay to me vare ees ze Meestare 
Geddes?” she asked, with clasped hands. 

“He isn’t here,” said the boy. ‘“He’s 
gone home to pack. He’s going to go to 
London to-night. On business. Important 
business.” 
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“Ah, oui,” said Mademoiselle, “all zat I’ 


haf know. But ze Meestare Ztowvalle, he 
ees here?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s in his room. But he’s 
busy. There’s a man with him. You'll 
have to wait.” 

“T vait zen. I moos vait. I haf a note 
to zen to ze Meestare Geddes. I veel vait.” 

So she sat herself down. The telephone 
boy went on with his work, eying her 
furtively from time 
to time. She was 
small and round- 
headed and black- 
eyed and white- 
toothed like himself. 
A student would have 
noted that the same 
racial wave which 
had cast the ances- 
tors of the one upon 
the soil of Sunny 
France had carried 
those of the other a 
few hundreds of miles 
farther. It was the 
same stock, and the 
same impulsive tem- 
perament, and per- 
haps it was the fact 
that blood is thicker 
than water which led 
her finally to note the 
furtive glances and 
smile. 

“You’re French, 
ain’t you?” he asked, 
delighted at her 
friendly manner; 
“l’m English.” 

“T am French,” she told him. “I am 
onlee in zees triste koontree for feeve 
monts.” 

“Lonesome?” he said, sympathetically. 

“Ah, oui.” 

“Stupid place, isn’t it?” 

“Ah, oui.” 

Then he brought his box of tools and 
placed them beside her and began to 
search therein, whispering as he did so: 


“I'VE BEEN LEFT A FORTUNE,” HE 
WHISPERED 
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“I’m goin’ to shake it myself double 
quick.” 

“Ah, zo?” her eyes brightened. 
go to zee Ole Koontree?” 

“Yes-s. You bet.” 

Ah.” 

Even if she did not quite follow the 
vernacular of his speeches, she smiled as 
well as if she did and the smile unlocked 
more of those flood-gates which his soul 
did not seem to hold 
so very highly barred 
under any circum- 
stances. 

He continued: 

“Tm goin’ in f’r 
something better over 
there.” 

“Ah?” she said 
again and this time 
her eyes flashed; her 
acute Celtic brain 
sprang eagerly to- 
ward a knowledge 
which provided for 
life without work. 

“If I tell ye a se- 
cret c’n you keep it?” 

She laid her arms 
across her bosom. 

““Wees zee las’ 
drops een my blood,” 
she swore. 

“I’ve been left a 
fortune,” he whisper- 
ed in a sepulchral 
tone which tickled 
her ear terribly. 

She started violent- 
ly, even while she 
brushed the irritation of his breath out of 
one-half of her auricular apparatus. 

“Zo! she cried, big-eyed, and well ex- 
clamation-pointed. ‘“Ees he big?” 

“Sh-h-h!” he put his hand quickly over 
her mouth,—‘‘you’ve got to speak low. 
Mr. Stowell’s in there—and Mr. Clarke.” 

At the last word the astonished expres- 
sion upon the mademoiselle’s face altered 
suddenly to one of extreme fright. 


“You 
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‘“‘Meestare Clarke. He ees in zare! 
Zen it ees here that Madame veel zeek 
eem at four o’clock. Mon Dieu, eef she 
find me here! Eef she know I haf dare 
carry zat lettare for Mlle. Marguerite! 
You moos pardone but I moos go. I fin’ 
zome ozzar vay—’” Her agitation was so 
extreme that she forgot all else, and, still 
murmuring a repetition of the same 
phrases, vanished. 

The telephone-boy then re-entered the 
box and continued his task as placidly as 
if he had never taken any fair and French 
unknown into the bosom of his scerets. 
While he worked the clerks in the farther 
room began to depart (it was a holiday) 
and he was soon alone. 

But he was not left long in single 
blessedness. 

Another lady puffed in upon him pres- 
ently, entering, not through the main of- 
fice, but through the door that was Sto- 
well’s own; a large stout lady was this 
and certainly well equipped in such a col- 
lection of plumes, diamonds, and costly 
stuffs, as only unlimited money can pur- 
chase, and only unlimited egotism will 
elect to wear in public. This lady was 
Mrs. Clarke and the bulk of the Clarke 
fortune was hers. She had been a great 
heiress once upon a time, and, observing 
how some men who marry heiresses behave 
afterward, she had tracked Mr. Clarke 
like a bloodhound ever since. When he 
went down town she always followed after 
and brought him home. Her actions 
would have fretted some men but nothing 
ever fretted Mr. Clarke. He was deplor- 
ably even-tempered, even to the point of 
being exasperating. He would probably 
have been willing to allow Marguerite to 
marry Geddes sooner than see her wretch- 
ed and broken-hearted. But where he was 
weak his wife was strong. Marguerite 
should never marry Arthur Geddes; he 
had been forbidden the house as a purely 
preventive measure, and later Marguerite 
had been forbidden to speak to him, as a 
totally prohibitory one. Mlle. Trouville 
had ten dollars a month extra just to 
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guarantee the security of the daughter of 
the Clarkes; no one ever knew what she 
drew from Geddes for carrying letters, so 
we may still marvel at what money can 
buy in this day and gencration. 

“Boy,” said Mrs. Clarke, pompously, 
“tell my husband that I am here.” 

“T ain’t the office-boy, ma’am,” said the 
telephone-boy, “and anyhow I daren’t 
speak to Mr. Stowell—I know his ways.” 

“Where is the office-boy ?” 

“He’s gone, ma’am. They’re all gone. 
Cause it’s Saturday. They get off early 
on Saturday.” 

“Very odd,” said Mrs. Clarke, sen- 
tentiously. “Well, I shall wait.” 

She took a chair and examined her 
gloves inside and out. Afterward she 
glanced at the boy. 

“What are you doing?” she asked of 
him with the easy grace of condescending 
Croesus. 

“I’m mending the ’phone, ma’am.” 

“Do you like your work?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

‘How sad.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Clarke yawned, and as she was 
alone with the boy she did not trouble 
herself to attempt to conceal the fact. He 
absorbed the full bearings of the action 
and it seemed to grate on his sensibilities. 

“But it’s the last ’phone ever I'll have 
to mend, ma’am,” he added, firmly: -' 

“Indeed,” said the visitor. “How so? 
Have they given you other work?” 

“No, ma’am; it’s a fortune ’s has been 
left me.” 

“How nice.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

There was a pause and she yawned 
again, even wider than before. 

“S’pose I really hadn’t ought to ’a’ 
spoken of it, ma’am. The lawyer told me 
not to.” 

Mrs. Clarke looked desperately neutral. 

“Oh, I shan’t tell any one,” she said, 
carelessly. 

“No, ma’am; thank you, ma’am, but 
all the same I know I ought not to have 
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said nothin’. Only you see it’s hard to be 
so far from all one’s family ’n’ never have 
no one to talk to.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Yes, ma’am; an’ you seem so inter- 
ested.” 

It hadn’t occurred to Mrs. Clarke that 
she even seemed to be interested until she 
was told so, but as soon as it was called 
to her attention she became so at once. 

“Is it a large fortune?” she inquired, 

“Yes, ma’am; at least it seems large to 
me. It’s about a million, ma’am.” 

The lady’s purse slammed down upon 
the floor. 

“About a million!’ she repeated, in- 
credulously. 

“Yes, ma’am. In dollars, that is. Of 
course in pounds it ain’t so much.” 

“My dear young man!” There could 
be no doubt as to the interest shown now. 

He smiled and nodded: 

“Yes, ma’am. That’s the way I feel, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Clarke stared in silence. A mil- 
lion is quite a tidy little sum, you know. 

“You won’t say nothin’, ma’am, will 
you?” 

“Never—never.” 

“The lawyer don’t want nothin’ to get 
in the papers ’til I’m all proved up.” 

“Yes, I understand, I'll say nothing. 
But do tell me more—I’m really so inter- 
ested. You speak of pounds—is it an 
English fortune?” 

“Yes, ma’am; my father came from 
England.” 

‘““How romantic!” 

“It’s a great-uncle as is dead. They’ve 
been huntin’ his heirs all over America an’ 
in the end I was the only one.” 

“Dear me!” 

“Yes, ma’am; an’ now just ’s soon ’s 
they can settle things I’m to go over 71’ 
have my rights.” 

“Well, I declare.” 

“I’m givin’ my life right into your 
hands, ma’am; ’f it should get about ’s 
I was Charles Edward Augustus Salton- 
stall—” 
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“Charles Edward Augustus Salton- 
stall!” 

“Yes, ma’am; that’s my name. An’ if 
it got about as me was he I might be 
slugged—” 

Mrs. Clarke drew a deep breath. 

“T shall never breathe one syllable to a 
living soul,” she asseverated, solemnly. 
He looked relieved. 

“Yes, ma’am. Thank you, ma’am.” 

“But I should think that you would be 
scared to death.” 

“Yes, ma’am. No, ma’am, I ain’t 
scared. It ain’t in our blood to be scared. 
We was always a brave lot—no end fight- 
in’ spirit. Why, my great-great-grand- 
father was the Lord Tunstall as was the 
man’s bred the first pepper ’n’ salt bull- 
dogs.” 

Mrs. Clarke evolved a sudden half-sup- 
pressed scream. 

“Lord Tunstall! Was your great- 
great-grandfather a lord?” 

“Yes, ma’am; my great-uncle was his 
grandson.” 

She gasped. 

“Then you—then you—” 

He looked at her. 

“Then I what, ma’am?” 

“Then are you—will you—” 

At that he smiled and all his white teeth 
glimmered gaily. 

“Yes, ma’am; yes, ma’am, I’m going to 
be an earl.” 

Mrs. Clarke was promptly stricken 
mute and motionless. She leaned feebly 
back—far back—in her chair,:and stared 
earnestly upon the young noble. It was a 
curious stare, although not an uncommon 
one. Categorically considered it belonged 
in the first row of mothers-in-law when 
the lights illuminate living future possi- 
bilities. It lasted a long time and a dozen 
yawns would have been fully paid out in 
its prolonged reverence. 

“An earl!” she said at last, rather 
faintly. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Lord Tunstall?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
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She grappled fiercely with her emo- 
tions at this point and finally overcame 
their obstreperous tendencies toward hys- 
terics. It was a crucial minute in a moth- 
er’s life. Responsibilities played about 
her like forked lightnings. She fought 
for self-control and won mastery at last. 

“Mr. Saltonstall,” she said, speaking 
slowly and impressively, “I can not pos- 
sibly tell you how honored I feel at your 
taking me into your confidence in this 
lovely, sweet, friendly, unaffected way. I 
don’t know how I can ever show you how 
much I appreciate your goodness unless 
you’ll do us the honor to come and see us 
some day soon. We’re very simple peo- 
ple, but we have hearts that are ever open 
to our friends, and I can promise you a 
warm welcome.” 

The telephone-boy appeared startled— 
not to say taken aback. 

“Yes, ma’am; thank you, ma’am, but 
I’m afraid it might attract attention just 
now, ma’am.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” 

“Yes, ma’am. You see, ma’am, they 
want me to keep ’s quiet ’s I can. They’ve 
got me changed to office-work after to- 
day, so’s I’ll be off the streets an’ safe 
from any trouble, but it wouldn’t do for 
me to set out on anythin’ ’s might strike 
folks queer.” 

“But I must see you again,” Mrs. 
Clarke protested. “I’m not going to let 
this pleasant acquaintance end here, you 
know.” Her tone was kind, but it was 
very firm. 

He rallied to his flag. 

“No, ma’am; you’re very kind, ma’am. 
It’ll ive me much pleasure to come ’n’ 
see you, ma’am,—afore I sail.” 

At these words she suddenly bethought 
herself. 

“But we are going abroad soon; I won- 
der if we could not arrange to go to- 
gether.” 

She spoke eagerly: Saltonstall seemed 
to consider. 


“It will be your first crossing, won’t 
it?”? she asked him. 
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‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, it would be no end advantageous 
to you to be with your friends. There are 
always so many little things that one has 
to have seen to for them. Such as get- 
ting your chair and being sure that you 
sit at the captain’s table. And then we 
could tell people who you are; when you 
are somebody it is always so necessary 
that others be around to tell those who 
don’t know just who you are.” 

Young Saltonstall nodded, seeming to 
grasp the latter point particularly. 

“Then we could make the voyage so 
pleasant for you. I have a daughter, and 
you two could walk up and down and look 
at the ships together. It’s very much 
more interesting to walk up and down and 
look at ships if there are two than when 
you are alone.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And Mr. Clarke could teach you about 
your money. The small change is so very 
trying over there. The three-shilling 
piece is so near the size of the two-and-a- 
half-shilling piece that really one has to 
be on the watch every minute.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Clarke’s eyes were beginning to 
brighten very much indeed over the pros- 
pects. She went on, warming even more 
warmly—if that was possible. 

“We could go right through to London 
together and your baggage would be with 
ours. That would save you a great deal 
of annoyance, for they have no checks 
there. We had a dear little pug-dog go 
to Padington by mistake once. Mr.- 
Clarke had to get a cab and go after him. 
It’s all very dreadful and different,— 
really, Mr. Saltonstall, I doubt if you 
could get through alone, even if you 
tried.” 

The young earl appeared touched. 

“You’re very good, ma’am,” he said, 
earnestly. 

“Good !—no, indeed. I only hope that 
our friendship won’t end with our getting 
to London. It won’t, will it?” 

“T hope not, ma’am.” 
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She looked particularly wistful. 

“Of course you'll go right into your 
own set,” she sighed, “and they have so 
little time for strangers. It’s very natu- 
ral and right, I suppose, but I’ve grown 
so fond of you in just this little while—” 
she stopped, fairly choked by the tears 
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She stretched out one hand toward him 
while she applied her handkerchief’ with 
the other. He took her hand. It was a 


heart-breaking moment. She squeezed his 
hand until her rings brought the tears to 
his eyes in a fashion not to be discounted 


by Mrs. Carney herself. 


HE TOOK HER HAND. IT WAS A HEART-BREAKING MOMENT 


which rose unbidden at the picture of be- 
ing forever barred away from the com- 
panionship of the snub-nosed, black- 
haired boy before her. 

“Never mind, ma’am,” he said, encour- 
agingly, “I’ll never forget you, whatever 
happens.” 


And then she felt that she would be 
wise to leave him before the téte-a-téte 
was rendered commonplace by any inter- 
ruption. She rose. 

“Good-by, Lord Tunstall,” she whis- 
pered. “I think that I will not wait for 
Mr. Clarke. He might notice my eyes. 
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Good-by.” (She grasped his hand again 
with that, driving a good-sized sapphire 
well into him as she did so.) ‘May this 
hour be only one of many, many happy 
ones. I am going to tell you before I go 
that, at the first moment of my entering 
here, something attracted me toward you. 
You have a very striking face as well as a 
very charming manner. I should have no 
object in flattering you, so you may de- 
pend upon its being the truth. Good-by. 
Good-by.” 

Much affected, she loosened her grip 
on him and left the room. He was still 
standing there, sucking his hand where 
she had penetrated deepest, when Stowell 
and Mr. Clarke came out. 

“Aren’t you through yet?” the lawyer 
growled when his eyes fell upon the tele- 
phone employe. 

“Not quite, sir. I have to wait till I can 
see the telephone in your room, too.” 

“Then you’ll have to stay here until I 
come back,” said Stowell, crossly. “I 
can’t turn on and off things while a 
stranger is loose in the office. You stay 
until I return. I won’t be long. Don’t 
you forget and go off.” 

“No, sir.” 

The two gentlemen went out through 
the main office and banged the door be- 
hind them. The door had a spring-lock. 

Saltonstall went to the window and 
looked out; it was quite late in the after- 
noon and the crowd was flowing up town. 
He watched the shifting lines of male and 
female hats with an idle eye, for his 
thoughts were busy with Mlle. Trouville 
and Mrs. Clarke. After a while he 
grinned cheerfully and pulled down the 
shade and turned on the electric light. 
Five minutes later they rang him up from 
Central and bade him make a final test of 
all the telephones in those offices. He went 
into Stowell’s private room to try the desk 
instrument there and just as he bowed his 
head the door of the outer room opencd 
and Mrs. Carney dawned on him with 
much the same effect that she was accus- 
tomed to producing. 
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‘Where is Mr. Stowell?” she demanded, 
pausing in the doorway. “I want to see 
him right off,” she spoke in a very per- 
emptory manner and her hearer under- 
stood immediately that when she wantcd 
to see or do anything right off she gen- 
erally accomplished her desire. 

“Mr. Stowell’s gone out, ma’am,” he 
said, hastily, “but he’ll be back in just a 
minute.” 

“Oh, how annoying!” she exclaimed, 
with her bird-like rapidity of utterance. 
“Well, I suppose I’ll have to wait. I’m 
late and this is my just due,” and then 
she rustled silkily into a chair. 

The boy tried the telephone, and then 
took a seat in the outer room where he 
could see her through the doorway. He 
couldn’t go away because of his instruc- 
tions and then, too, she was so well worth 
looking at that the action was very sen- 
sible on his part. 

By the time he had looked her well over 
for the third or fourth time she became 
conscious of his interest, lifted her eyes 
and smiled. No pretty woman but knows 
her strong point; no pretty woman but 
loves to feel its force reflected in the ad- 
miration of even a telephone-boy. 

“Well! she said, with that smile that 
revealed teeth as white, but not as large, 
as his own. 

He smiled, too. 

“Come here,” she said. 

He obeyed. 

“What were you thinking when I 
caught you looking at me?” 

He hesitated. 

“Don’t be afraid; tell me.” 

“I was wonderin’ if you was a actress.” 

She laughed ringingly but not loudly. 

“Clever boy,” she commented. 

“Then you are one, ma’am?” 

“Yes, I play the part of—” she 
stopped, her eyes danced; “don’t you 
wonder what part I play?” she asked mis- 
chievously. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“T’ll tell you; I play the part of a lady, 
and I play it night and day. But I’d 
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really”—very lively and naughty—“I’d 
like to have been a boy—full of pranks 
and wild schemes—and I’d give all my 
long hair and my long skirts and low 
sweet voice away in a minute if I might 
only race and be free.” 

His eyes rounded outward. He did not 
altogether follow her. She looked at him 
and her eyes kept dancing more and more. 

“And you?” she queried; “what part 
do you play?” 

He looked at her and suddenly his own 
spirits became ignited. 

“T’m playing a telephone-boy,” he said, 
with a widening grin, “but I’m really an 
English earl.” 

She laughed. 

“Delightful,” she declared, “very good 
indeed. Only I was telling the truth. By 
nature I really should enjoy tomboy- 
hood.” 

His grin developed alarmingly. 

“Yes, ma’am. And I’m telling the 
truth, too. I really am an earl. It’s a 
secret and no one knows yet, but I’m the 
claimant to the Tunstall estate in chan- 
cery.” 

At that she laughed outright and was 
so tremendously amused that his grin 
faded into earnestness and he repeated 
with the utmost seriousness. “Yes, ma’am. 
T really am.” Then she sobered quickly. 

“You poor boy,” she said, pityingly. 
“Who has been trying to make you believe 
that ?” 

“No one, ma’am. It’s so. I’ve got the 
Bible and all the papers, as proves who I 
be, an’ when my great-uncle died they 
come over an’ hunted me up.” 

“And you believe it?” she said, still 
earnestly and pityingly. 

“Yes, ma’am. Because I know it’s so. 
I’m Charles Edward Augustus Salton- 
stall an’ I know my great-uncle was Lord 
Tunstall. I’ve got good lawyers an’ I 
know I ain’t bein’ fooled. They wouldn’t 
hire no detective to follow me if I wasn’t 
the real thing.” 

“And do they hire a detective to follow 
you?” 
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“Yes, ma’am.” 

She became excessively grave. 

“If that is all true’—she said—“if 
that is all true, why do they allow you to 
continue at work?” 

“Well, ma’am, you see it’s like this. 
With me it’s honor afore everything, an’ 
my month ain’t up till two weeks more, so 
I says I'll leave a clean bill in the tele- 
phone afore I picks up my property, and 
so I stays an’ sticks it out.” 

“Is there- much property with the 
title??? she asked. Queer expressions of 
doubt and curiosity kept flitting over her 
face, but he felt that he was gaining 
ground. 

“Yes, ma’am. About a million.” 

She looked at him in surprise and then 
she clasped her hands and spoke as one 
speaks who is in earnest. 

“Who has told you that that is much? 
Why, there are three or four places to 
keep up. I know about the Tunstall es- 
tate. It’s all land. You'll have your 
whole income eaten up in that way. They 
mustn’t lead you to suppose that you are 
to be rich.” 

The earl looked slightly dazed. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, feebly. 

“How old are you?” 

“T’m nineteen, ma’am.” 

‘Dear me, you are old to have to begin 
life all over again! You'll have to go to 
work and be taught how to be an English 
earl. You'll have to tutor for all of ten 
long years before you’ll be passable. You 
see you’re too old to go to a public 
school.” 

“T’ve been to public school, ma’am,” he 
hastened to assure her. 

A smile flitted across her face. 

“So I perceived,” she said, kindly ; “but 
the English public school differs from 
ours in that it takes the article before it. 
You couldn’t go there at your age. They 
come out before they’re your age and go 
into the Guards. But you’re too small 
for the Guards,” she added, pity and con- 
solation commingling in her tone; “all 
you can do will be to get a tutor and go 
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in for hard labor with him. He’ll teach 
you everything: how to hold your fork, 
how to hold your tongue, and, perhaps, 
how to hold your own; but it’s doubtful 
if any one can teach you how to do that 
under the circumstances.” And she looked 
at him with unfeigned sympathy and 
sighed with depressing deepness. 

“I always wanted to learn more,” he 
said after a slight pause. 

“You'll have your wish,” she told him. 
“You'll learn a great deal more. You’ll 
have unexceptional opportunities of 
learning fairly thrust down your throat. 
And some of the lessons will be awful.” 
Her eyes became retrospective. “Wait till 
you go among your fellow noblemen for 
the first time; they don’t take very kindly 
to American countesses—I can’t fancy 
how they’ll treat an American carl, but 
unless your tutor does a remarkably fine 
piece of work you will feel thoroughly 
wretched ; you’ll find out that there are—” 
she stopped short. “Oh, you poor, poor 
boy!’ she said, softly but fervently. 

The telephone-boy looked sober for a 
minute, but then some secret reflection ap- 
peared to buoy him up. “I reckon ll 
come through all right,” he said. 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. Carney, hearti- 
ly ;. “but, dear me, how long Mr. Stowell 
is. Must you wait until he comes back?” 

“Yes’m. He said so.” 

She looked thoughtful; he went on 
presently. 

“You won’t say nothin’ about me tellin’ 
you; will you, ma’am? It’s a dead secret 
an’ I’m swore to it.’ 

“Of course not. You can trust me. 
How soon are you going?” 

“I don’t just know,—they have to send 
to London first and establish my claim—” 

She started—the arc-light of her femi- 
nine intuition shone suddenly over all. 

“Is Mr. Stowell your lawyer?” she 
asked. “Is it your business that Mr. 
Geddes goes to London about to-night? 
Oh, it is, isn’t it?” 

The boy’s face paled quickly, his mouth 
opencd, a tremor ran over him. 
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“For heaven’s sake, ma’am, don’t say 
nothin’,” he said, his hands shaking; “‘oh 
my, what made me say a word !” 

His distress was so acute that she 
smothered all other emotions in a pity that 
reassured. 

“I won’t tell,’ she said—“truly, I 
won't.” 

“Not a soul?” 

“Not a soul.” . 

“You know what Mr. Stowell is, 
ma’am! Why, he’d skin me alive.” 

“You shan’t be skinned,” said Mrs. 
Carney. “I pledge you my word.” 

* “But when he comes in he’ll look at me 
an’ look right through me an’ know with- 
out telling,” cricd the unhappy earl. 

He was so white and so shaky that his 
companion felt forced to acquiesce in his 
views. 

“I wonder if it wouldn’t do to let you 
go, and I’]l stay here until Mr. Stowell re- 
turns,” she suggested, kindly. 

“Oh, that’s askin’ too much of you, 
ma’am.” 

“I don’t care,” she laughed,—“a trifle 
like that for you, milord!’—she laughed 
again and nodded charmingly. 

“What’ll you say to him?” he asked. 

“Tl say you were ill?” 

“Won’t he be mad when he comes back 
and finds you waitin’ here alone, ma’am?” 

Mrs. Carney smiled. 

“No,” she said cheerfully, “he won’t be 
mad—I don’t think—and if he is mad I 
don’t care.” 

The boy took up his cap. She held out 
her hand. 

“Good-by and good luck,” she wished 
him gayly. 

She went over by the bookcase and med- 
itated while her eyes read titles without 
any meaning. 

“I wonder if that story was true,” she 
thought ; “‘it does seem hideously improb- 
able and yet I can fit a good many angles 
around recent happenings and this sud- 
den flight of Arthur’s is the biggest one 
of all. Such an Earl of Tunstall! such a 
sprig of nobility! such a piece of fairy- 
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tale all through! Well, I can soon learn 
all that I want to know.” 

She tapped her fingers on the glass 
doors of the bookcase and smiled over 
her reserve of strength and in the same 
second Stowell entered behind her. 

She turned. 

“I kept you waiting,” he said, precip- 
itately. 

“Only for a minute,” she assured him. 

He glanced about. 

“Where is the boy—the fellow from 
the telephone office?” he asked. 

“Gone,—I told him to go. It was get- 
ting late and I didn’t see why two busy 
people should hang idle on your pleas- 
ure.” 

“Are you here for my pleasure?” said 
Stowell, drawing a rather deep breath; 
“you generally only come for my pains— 
and my pain.” 

Mrs. Carney laughed. She was daunt- 
less—of that temperament which leads 
sparrows to fool around cats. 

“I came to-day to sign papers,” she re- 
minded him; “where are they?” 

Then he brought them from the other 
room. 

She went to the desk and took off her 
glove preparatory to writing. 

“Now for my attempt at gaining 
knowledge,” she thought, dipping a pen 
in the ink. “Where do I sign?” she asked 
aloud. 

Stowell stooped and indicated. 

“Are they all the same?” she inquired. 

“Yes ; all the same.” 

“Then kindly get out of the light.” 
He walked across the room and let the 
shades up to the top. The brilliant glow 
of late afternoon flooded the room. She 
glanced toward him. 

“Do you really think that Arthur will 
be successful in that affair?” she said, 
carelessly,—her eyes were on the signa- 
ture that her pen was perpetrating, but 
she felt Stowell’s start even as she sat 
there cight feet away. 
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he was quickly himself; “he hasn’t gone 
on anything that you know about,” he 
declared. + 

Mrs. Carney looked up. 

“Will you swear that I don’t know all 
about it?” she asked. 

‘What do you think that you know?” 
he demanded, amusedly. 

“A good deal.” 

“Impossible !? He laughed again. 

She put the pen down, clasped her 
hands upon the desk, and read in his face. 

“Will you bet that I don’t know a good 
deal?” she asked. 

“I know that you can not know any- 
thing,” he declared; he came nearer as 
he spoke and leaned his elbow on the desk. 

“Shall we bet?” she asked. 

“But I shall be betting on a certainty.” 

“T also.” 

She Was looking up irresistibly ; he was 
looking down dangerously. 

“Will you: bet your hand?” he asked, 
with a sudden catching of his mustache 
between his teeth. 

She looked down at her hand. “That’s 
more of a: proposal than a proposition, 
seems to me,” she said. “I’d rather bet 
something less enduring.” 

“The most evanescent of things, then,” 
he said, with a meaning glance. ‘Instead 
of having to put up your money first you 
will only be called upon to put up your 
mouth at last.” 

“But I’m betting on a certainty,” said 
she, beginning to draw on her glove. 

Stowell picked up the papers and went 
toward the safe. “So am I,” he re- 
minded her; “and I will endow a bed in 
your hospital if I lose.” He was in the 
farther room now. 

“Oh, delightful,” she clapped her 
hands; “it’s a bargain then?” she called 
out. 

“A bargain,” he answered. Then he 
heard the door close and turned quickly. 

She was gone. 


(ro BE concLUDED] 


THE CHILD WITH THE VIOLIN 
By Roscoe Gilmore Stott 


"Ee bow glides tenderly across the strings, 
And half a mother-like caress it seems; 
A plaintive lyric into being springs 
From out a close-walled labyrinth of dreams. 
The soft eyes gaze into a far-off Land, 
A Land of hopes and fears, of tangled ways 
That lead to shadow-castles where the mountains stand, 
Beyond the low-swung valley dense with haze. 


What matter it that stronger finger-tips 

Call grander themes from out those wooden lips? 
What matter it that older eyes may see 

A clearer vision in Futurity? : 

’T is thine, my heart, to learn some sweeter truth— 
Some untold story from the song of Youth. 
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By Benjamin Stevenson 


AUTHOR OF “EVAN ANDERSON’S POKER PARTY,” ETC. 


F course, every one is more or less 

O that way; I am myself; but Aunt 

Amelia was the worst case I ever 

heard of. She carried it to the verge of 

insanity—not carried it, either ; it carried 

her. She could not help it, I suppose; at 
any rate she didn’t. 

You don’t know what I mean, but a girl 
is supposed to talk all round a thing in 
trying to say it. My grandfather used to 
say: “If a woman ever knows her own 
mind, she is never able to express it very 
well.” Some people said he was crabbed, 
but I never thought so. He wanted you to 
say what you had to say and to get 
through. 

I lived with grandfather until he died, 
then I came to live with Aunt Amelia. I 
was eighteen years old then, and a girl of 
that age has to live with somebody ; but I 
think she needed me as much as I needed 
her, for she lived by herself and in a big 
house with a big yard, and worried about 
a lot of imaginary troubles. She must at 
least have been lonesome before I came. 

Purlingbrook is not a large town, but it 
is all there, as Harry says. It’s a county 
seat, and has the whole Square full of 
stores, and then some on the side streets. 
It has electric lights and waterworks, and 
some of the streets are paved with asphalt 
and some with bricks, and some are not— 
mostly the latter. It’s a pretty town, 
though; it is rolling and has big shade 
trees, and the standpipe is on the top of 
the highest hill, and can be seen for miles 
as you come to the town—or as you go 
away, for the matter of that. Aunt Amelia 
lives in one of the prettiest streets, and has 
some of the biggest shade trees in her own 
yard—trees that the electric light on the 


corner can not possible penetrate. A leafy 
screen from the street, as Harry says—or 
from the porch, either. 

Aunt Amelia said when I first came: 
‘Now, Niece, you must call me ‘Auntie,’ 
because, although I am a spinster, I am 
getting along, and it shows more respect.” 

I don’t like the name “Auntie,” except 
for a nice old darky woman, and I pro- 
tested ; but she was firm. She said I could 
call her “Aunt Amelia” when there were 
but the two of us together, otherwise it 
was to be “Aunty.” I agreed, because I 
concluded from what I saw that there were 
not many visitors, and anyway, what dif- 
ference would it make to me? If it pleased 
her, that was enough. 

In Purlingbrook people raise their own 
gardens, and Aunt Amelia raised hers 
back of the house. But I don’t see much 
use in it, as I told her, for there are some 
very good green groceries in town. She 
has a man dig up the ground in the spring 
with a plow and plant the seeds, and then 
she cultivates it herself. I used to try to 
help her, but one day I hoed up the beans 
and left a nice row of jimson weeds. After 
that she would never let me go into the 
garden again—not even to gather stuff 
for the table. She said she was afraid I 
would bring in a mess of catnip for lettuce 
if she did. I may not have known very 
much about that sort of thing, but I knew 
lettuce from catnip, anyway, because I 
had to take some once, and remembered the 
odor of it. 

She had a good joke on me about gar- 
dening the first ‘year I was there—or 
might have had, if she could have seen a 
joke; but to her there was no such thing 
as humor. Life, if it wasn’t a tragedy or 
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on the border of one, was a serious thing. 
A glance at those glasses of hers would 
tell you that not a ray of humor ever en- 
tered or escaped through them. 

This happened one day early in spring, 
when she said she was going to start to- 
mato and cabbage plants. She had the 
cabbage seed in some little packages she 
got at the grocery, with alluring pictures 
of white-bonneted women and girls stand- 
ing waist deep in a cabbage patch, but the 
tomato seeds she had saved herself, and 
asked me to get them for her. She said 
they were in the cellar on the hanging 
shelf, away from the mice, and were 
marked so I could not miss them. I went 
down into the cellar, and sure enough, 
there they were, in self-sealing cans la- 
beled “tomatoes.” She did not say how 
many she wanted, so I took up two cans, 
to be sure I would have enough. You 
should have seen her face when I came 
in! She wears glasses that hook behind 
her ears, but when she saw me coming with 
a can of tomatoes in each hand her face 
changed so that her glasses dropped off 
and fell in a box of dirt. 

“Why, Fanny!” she exclaimed, “those 
are tomatoes !”” 

“Well, wasn’t that what you wanted?” 
I asked. “I thought you said tomatoes.” 

“Those are canned tomatoes; those are 
to eat; you don’t plant them. I want to- 
mato seed.” 

“Well, haven’t these got seeds in 
them?” I asked. I did not fully under- 
stand her. All I knew was that I had made 
some silly mistake. 

“No—yes,” she said, “but they’ve been 
cooked; they wouldn’t grow.” 

“These are the only ones I saw,” I an- 
swered. ‘How will I know the ones that 
haven’t been cooked?” For the life of me 
I couldn’t see what she was so astonished 
about. Of course I knew these were canned 
tomatoes and were to eat, but I supposed 
they took some of them and planted them. 
T never thought about the cooking part. 

“Why, you don’t plant tomatoes,” she 
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said, wiping the earth off her glasses; 
‘you plant the seeds.” 

“But all the cans looked alike to me,” 
I insisted. “How am I to know the ones 
that have not been cooked?” I was a little 
irritated by this time, for I was brought 
up in a city, and not supposed to know 
about gardens and such things. 

“Tomato seeds are not in cans,” she re- 
plied sarcastically, bringing her strong 
magnifying glasses to bear on me. “They 
are always tied up in little cotton bags. 
And written on the bag in ink is the word 
‘tomato seeds’. Take the tomatoes back. 
No, leave one can and we'll have it for 
dinner.” 

I found the seeds all right that time, 
but Auntie never saw a bit of joke in it. 
I think she felt sorry for me. She didn’t 
even tell it on me. I had to tell it myself. 
I told it to Harry, and I thought he would 
die. He told it to Martin, and they never 
got done teasing me about it. 

You see, Martin and Harry were both 
in the fire department; Martin was chief 
and Harry was driver. Martin used to be 
chief or captain ‘or something of a depart- 
ment in St. Louis, and they got him here 
to reorganize and take charge when they 
put in the new waterworks. Harry is 
younger, but Martin got him because he 
knows about horses. He’s been a jockey 
and a cowboy—cow-puncher, as he calls 
it—and has driven a mail wagon and stage 
line out in the Rocky Mountains. He 
knows a whole lot about the world. I like 
a man to know a lot; I can’t stand a 
“greeny” boy. He’s been all around every- 
where. He’s been in Mexico and with the 
Rough Riders. He had just come from 
the Spanish war when he went to work at 
the fire department. 

Although the department is almost 
across the street from Auntie’s, and Mar- 
tin had been there three years, I don’t be- 
lieve he and Auntie would ever have known 
each other if I had not come here to live. 
He is about as timid and frozen-up as she 
is. I got acquainted with the department 
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pretty soon after I got there. I’d seen him 
around there from the first—that is, 
Harry—but we'd never been introduced. 

I was sprinkling the street one day 
when the department went out to a fire. 
As they went by at a furious rate he was 
holding on to the lines as if the horses 
were pulling the whole load by the bits. 
He was leaning back, and his hat was off, 
and his hair was blowing. I knew he was 
making a show of it to impress somebody. 
As they passed he shouted: “Little girl, 
turn that water off !”” 

I didn’t do it. I don’t like to be called 
“little girl,” even if I am small. I was still 
sprinkling when they got back, but they 
came the other way, and I was afraid they 
did not see me. After a while, however, he 
came down to where I was and said, a little 
more politely: “Miss, don’t you know you 
must turn the water off when there is a 
fire?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“TI told you so as we went by,” he con- 
tinued. 

“It sounded to me as if you were speak- 
ing to a little girl somewhere,” I replied, 
not turning my head even. 

“T was,” he said. 

“Did she turn it off ?” I asked. 

“JT don’t think she did,” he answered. 

‘Maybe she would have obeyed if the 
order had come from some one of more im- 
portance,” I suggested, and gave him a 
look to let him know I meant it. 

“1°d like to know if she would,” he 
asked, a grin beginning to spread over his 
face. 

“Perhaps; and if the tone had been 
polite.” 

“You know you are subject to a fine if 
you sprinkle while there is a fire,” he said, 
with a meanish look. 

“J did not,”? I answered with scorn; 
“and Pll not know it until I hear it from 
some one in authority.” 

But I could not get ahead of him—and 
I don’t like a fellow that I can get ahead 
of, either. 
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“Then I will hunt up the town mar- 
shal,” he said, “and he can take you before 
the mayor. Would that be authority 
enough?” 

“It would be better than a horse 
jockey, at least,” I answered, changing 
the water from a spray to a stream and 
sprinkling the dust close to his feet. “But 
you won’t find the marshal so near here,” 
I added. 

“Do you think so?” he said, backing 
away and looking a little silly. 

“Yes, I think so.” I saw the other fire- 
men around the entrance of the fire house 
laughing, but I did not know that he had 
bet with them that he would make me stop 
sprinkling. 

“But you must stop,” he insisted. 

“When I get through,” I answered. 
‘And you seem to be standing right where 
I want to settle the dust.” 

“But the fire is still on,” he persisted, 
moving over upon the sidewalk. 

I knew he was fibbing, because the fire- 
men had all come back, and I looked at 
him to see what sort of a face he could tell 
an out-and-out one with, and then I saw a 
mean look in his eye. 

“Will you stop?” he repeated, leaning 
against the picket fence. 

“Not until I get ready,” I answered 
emphatically. 

“Then I will have to turn it off for 
you,” he said, leaning over the fence and 
reaching for the wrench. 

And he did turn it off, the impudent 
thing. But the last of the water was not 
wasted on the dust of the street. It served 
a better purpose. You should have heard 
the roar of laughter that greeted him as 
he went dripping back to the engine 
house. 

But Auntie was scandalized. Her eyes 
were twice as large as her spectacles when 
I came in the house. She had been watch- 
ing the whole performance through the 
slats of the blinds. I was shocked myself 
after I had done it, but I was angry. His 
impudence! But Auntie was more than 
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she forgave me for a long time. She was 
awfully prim herself, and to say anything 
more to a man than “yes, sir,” or “no, 
sir,” was unladylike. I think she never 
had a beau except Martin. I don’t believe 
a man ever got close enough to her before 
to claim that he was really acquainted 
with her—except, of course, the grocer or 
dry goods man, and with them she would 
quarrel half a day for a cent. 

And that is the way I first became ac- 
quainted with the fire department. After 
that they all used to come down when I 
was sprinkling—not all at once—and talk 
to me. They said I had the special privi- 
lege of sprinkling while there was a fire. 
One of them, a funny fat fellow who had 
bet with Harry that time, gave me a paper 
elaborately written out, signed by the 
mayor—or supposed to be—and the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and all the con- 
gressmen, and two or three kings—the 
Magna Charta brought down to date, as 
the fellow said—permitting me to sprinkle 
when there was a fire, and even when there 
was no water in the main. 

Auntie got used to them coming round 
at last, and even got so she could talk to 
them herself. She seemed to gentle down, 
as Harry expressed it. And he said he 
thought with more handling she could, 
after a while, be broken to double harness. 
He and Martin would come down some- 
times of evenings, because it was near 
enough to be called in case of fire, and 
Auntie would sit primly far away on the 
veranda and talk in cultivated tones. Once 
when they were called away to go to a fire, 
and cut right across the yard and jumped 
the fence, she almost got excited, and ex- 
claimed: “My! isn’t it grand the way they 
rush into danger. That’s just the way 
they say war horses are. They may never 
come back alive from any of these fires.” 

“That's so, Aunty,” I answered, “and 
Harry beat Martin over the fence.” 

“Oh, Fanny, you are so unpoetical!’ 
she exclaimed. “And, Fanny, I don’t 
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believe I like to be called ‘Auntie’ as well 
as I thought I would. It’s too old-sound- 
ing for me. It is suited to an old lady, 
some one close to forty, at least. You had 
better call me ‘Aunt Amelia’ al] the time. 
But do you appreciate that brave ma— 
those brave men may break a limb or be 
burnt to a sizzlin’ at any of these fires?” 

“Yes, I do,” I answered; “but Harry’s 
not in so much danger, because he usually 
has the horses to attend to.” 

Accidents were Aunt Amelia’s hobby. 
She lived in continual dread of one to her- 
self, and dressed for it. That’s what I 
meant when I first began. She is not a 
coward; she would take as much risk as 
any one if she was dressed for it, so that 
she would look well when death came. I 
saw her stop a runaway horse one day, 
with two little children in the buggy, and 
she thought nothing of it. She got right 
in front of it and flung her arms and 
skirts, and the animal seemed to forget his 
own troubles and stopped in astonishment. 
I think he wanted to see what was the 
matter with her. I say she never thought 
anything of it—she didn’t until that night 
she found there was a hole in the heel of 
her stocking, and then she almost fainted. 

“Oh, Fanny!” she exclaimed, “what if 
the horse had not stopped, and had broken 
my limb, and they had carried me to a 
doctor’s office! It would have been awful! 
I would have been disgraced !”” 

That was just the way she was. She 
never went out that she did not dress for 
a broken leg. I suppose every one is more 
or less that way; I care for appearance 
myself. When I go for a new pair of 
shoes I always put on my best stockings. 
If I thought I was going to have an acci- 
dent, I would put on my best clothes 
throughout. The difference is that Aunt 
Amelia is always anticipating something 
of the sort. 

But the accident that she lived most in 
dread of was fire. At any rate, that was 
the shape her worry took after sunset. 
Every night she prepared her treasures 
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for a hasty escape. Her silverware and 
some jewelry, a note and a mortgage or 
two, the deed to her home, some keepsakes 
and some heirlooms she always kept in a 
box in the closet where she could lay her 
hand on it the darkest night. She had a 
fire stampede once every week or two at 
least. She would have spelle of it some- 
times that would last her three or four 
nights in succession. She used to rout me 
out at eleven or twelve o’clock to go with 
her over the house and hunt fire. She 
would smell in the parlor, and she would 
smell in the kitchen, and she would listen 
and smell both in the cellar; and I, with 
a bed cover around me, would stand half 
asleep with one foot on the cold floor while 
I warmed the other one against my ankle. 

There came a bunch of nights along in 
the middle of September when Auntie had 
a bad case of fire-fever. I think every 
night for a week I had to get up and fol- 
low her over the house. I got tired of it. 
It was cutting in on my sleep a whole lot, 
and I need a great deal of sleep, more than 
I usually get. One day I complained to 
her about it. I told her that I could not 
stand it, that we would catch our death of 
cold doing the fire-drill every night. “The 
house and the things in it are insured, 
aren’t they?” I asked; “so what is the use 
of worrying so much?” 

“Tt is not- the value of the house,” she 
replied, “but we might be burnt. up in it. 
And think how our charred remains would 
look when they dig them out—not a stitch 
left on them.” 

“Oh, I don’t care how they would look,” 
I exclaimed. “I would just as lief die that 
way as to die of pneumonia in a bed with 
lace on the pillow-cases. But anyway, 
Harry would save me, and Martin would 
you, if the house should catch fire.” 

Aunt Amelia’s face took on a queer ex- 
pression. She looked startled. Her eyes 
seemed about the size of eggs through her 
glasses. 

“Do you suppose they would come right 
into the room,” she asked, with a combina- 
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“and take you out?” 

_ “Of course; that’s their business,” I 
replied. 

“JT would rather be burnt up than that !” 
she exclaimed. “But we could lock the 
door,” she added, with a little hope. 

“They would chop it down; they carry 
axes for that purpose. But if they could 
get in at the door,” I went on, “we could 
escape that way. They usually carry peo- 
ple down a ladder.” 

“Carry them down a ladder?” she re- 
peated in a whisper—she hadn’t breath 
enough to say it aloud. “They don’t do 
that, do they? Oh, how awful!” 

“Yes, they put a ladder up to the win- 
dow when the stairs are on fire, and carry 
you down that way.” 

‘““We—we might fasten the windows,” 
she added hopelessly. 

She did not say any more, but along in 
the afternoon I saw her poring over a 
newspaper, holding it close to her nose, so 
that she could see better. Her eyes were 
moving around and around, as if she was 
examining something in detail. I sup- 
posed she was looking over a mill-end or 
closing-out sale, for she was a great bar- 
gain-chaser. She read advertisements as 
carefully as a broker the stock market. I 
have seen her when she was poring over a 
newspaper suddenly lay it down, go up- 
stairs and dress for an accident, then 
hurry up town. Later she would come 
back with a twist of wrapping paper con- 
taining a handkerchief or card of safety- 
pins. She would hold them triumphantly 
up and say “Three cents,” or ‘Seven 
cents,” or whatever the bargain had cost 
her. 

This time she brought the newspaper to 
me and asked: “Do you suppose those are 
as pretty as the pictures?” 

It was a cut of those bargain-day, 
ninety-eight-cent, between-nine-and-ten- 
o’clock dreams of night-dresses, made of 
muslin and gorgeously trimmed with in- 
serting and lace. 
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“I don’t know,” I answered; “perhaps 
they are. The only way to tell is to see 
them.” 

“T’ll go see them,” she replied, and in a 
few minutes was on her way up town. 

In half an hour she was back, and her 
eyes were sparkling with pleasure. “It’s 
lucky we never have had a fire yet,” she 
said. “Do you know I never thought of 
that before? You can’t tell when firemen 
may rush in on you; you have to be pre- 
pared all the time. With defective flues 
and lamps and things, and spontaneous 
combustion, you can’t tell when something 
may happen. This one is a heap nicer 
than the ninety-eight-cent ones; this cost 
two-forty-eight. Those others looked 
cheap.” - 

“Two-forty-eight !”I exclaimed. “Why, 
you could make one for less than that.” 

“T know, but then it wouldn’t be so 
nice; and it would take several days, and 
we might have a fire right away.” 

Well, for two weeks she slept in her 
two-forty-eight gown every night and 
laundered it every day. During that time 
we had several stampedes, but they were 
not so bad as usual. Aunty was afraid of 
soiling the trimming at an inopportune 
moment, so we never went as far as the 
cellar. We often did not even go down 
stairs, but simply listened and smelt in 
the hallway at the top. I was thankful to 
the gown for some things, anyway. 

But the performance of the daily laun- 
dering became irksome after a while. To 
relieve this she adopted the plan of laying 
the lace poem, nicely done up, on a table 
within easy reach of the head of her bed. 

We drilled out—as Harry says when 
they go to a fire—pretty often for a while, 
but only once, I think, was she so sure the 
time had come that she donned the cascade 
of lace. This was due to the ringing of 
the fire bells and a perceptible odor of 
smoke at the same time. Aunty certainly 
changed garments in a hurry. I don’t 
know where the odor came from, but the 
fire was in a distant part of town. 
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Finally the fire microbe that had been 
working in her brain seemed to wear itself 
out, and for several weeks I enjoyed un- 
broken slumber. Aunty ‘had so relaxed in 
her vigilance that the table was not set at 
the head of the bed any more; it had been 
relegated to a place across the room, but 
the white fire-shroud was carefully draped 
across it. I know she did not sleep well on 
moonlight nights for watching it in the 
dim light, admiring every fold, and plan- 
ning how she would take hold of it to get 
it on with the greatest speed when the 
moment came. 

She still further relaxed when she came 
fully to appreciate how well she was 
equipped to withstand a fire. She seemed 
to sleep more peacefully, and not to snore 
so fitfully as she used to. There was not 
so much of strangling and gasping, due, 
perhaps, to smoky dreams, as there had 

n. 

One night, after Harry and Martin had 
spent the evening at the house, she was 
very much agitated. Harry and I sat on 
the porch, although the evenings were get- 
ting rather cool, while Martin and Aunt 
Amelia stayed in the parlor. I had a 
shawl around me. When Martin came out 
to go home he seemed in particularly fine 
spirits. He talked louder than usual, and 
slapped Harry on the back. “Old man,” 
he exclaimed, “we must be getting back to 
our duty. We can’t enjoy these pleasures 
always; we have to work.” He pulled my 
ear and said: “Little girl, do you know 
you must turn the water off when there is 
a fire?” and made two or three other rahey 
pointless remarks. 

When I went into the parlor the first 
thing I saw was Aunt Amelia’s eyes shin- 
ing like coals behind her glasses. And 
she was all in a tremble. She did not have 
anything to say, except to answer simple 
questions, and then her thoughts were not 
on what you asked her. Her mind seemed 
to be in a haze as we went upstairs. She 
did not look the house over as usual; I 
fastened the doors and windows—a thing 
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she seldom trusted me to do. She started 
to follow me up without putting out the 
parlor lamp. I called her attention to it, 
and she said “Oh, yes,” and went back 
and blew it out. Upstairs I thought she 
must have forgotten how to undress, she 
sat in a chair so long. 

“Aunt Amelia, aren’t you going to 
bed?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, and then she 
broke-down. She threw her arms around 
my neck and cried on my shoulder. 

“He says he loves me, and wants me to 
marry him!” she sobbed. 

I thought that was what the matter was 
before she said it, but my! it never affected 
me like that. He was a good deal moré 
knocked out than I was. 

“Yes, he wants me to marry him,” she 
repeated a time or two, when she could 
get her breath. ; 

“Well, Aunty, I would do it if I were 
you,” I answered soothingly. 

“I’m going to,” she exclaimed with 
simple emphasis, as if surprised and hurt 
that I could doubt that she would. 

After a while she did not seem to suffer 
so much. She began to talk, and told me 
all about it—what he said and what she 
said. Some spirit that had been locked up 
in her for years must have broken loose, 
for I never knew her to talk so much be- 
fore. She was still talking when I went to 
sleep. 

Some time in the night I waked with a 
stinging sensation in my nose. I was 
coughing and felt choky. It smelt like 
smoke to me, but Aunty was sleeping like 
a child, and I thought if it was it would 
have waked her up. As I lay there and 
got more awake, I became convinced that 
it was smoke. I sat up in bed and sniffed 
the air. I was sure I could smell varnish. 

“Aunty,” I said, shaking her, “do you 
smell anything?” 

She opened her eyes with a start. 
“What” she exclaimed. 

“Do you smell anything?” It was very 
evident to me now. 

She rolled her head around and pointed 
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her nostrils in the different directions of 
the room. “I believe I do smell some- 
thing,” she said. “What is it?” 

I had expected to see her fly out of bed, 
but she did not move. She had been chas- 
ing imaginary fire odors so long that her 
sense of smell had apparently become per- 
verted, and she did not recognize the real 
thing now. , 

I got up and went to the door. When I 
opened it a great quantity of smoke 
poured into the room from the hallway. I 
had sense enough to close the door in- 
stantly, then, rushing to the window, I 
opened it and shouted at the top of my 
voice, “Fire! Fire!’ They heard me at 
the engine house, for I soon saw shadows 
passing quickly across the windows. Then 
some one ran out of the front door and 
called “Where?” 

“Here! Here!’ I answered. “At Miss 
Wilson’s !”” 

Then I made a light and began dress- 
ing as fast as I could. Aunty was up and 
flying around the room like a mad person. 
She did not seem to know what she was 
doing. 

“Hurry up and dress,” I exclaimed. 
“We must get out of here as quickly as 
we can.” 

But she did not answer me. She had 
set her treasure box out, and was digging 
in the closet apparently for other things 
she wanted to save. 

“Hurry up,” I repeated, “the hall is 
getting full of smoke. We will have to 
hurry.” 

“Where is it; oh, where is it?” she 
cried. 

“Don’t mind where it is,” I exclaimed. 
“Put on your clothes and then look for it, 
whatever it is. 

I had plenty of time to dress before the 
smoke got very thick in the room, al- 
though it was pretty choky, but when I 
had finished, Aunt Amelia was still in the 
closet crying, “Where, oh, where is it?” 
And clothes were coming out as if there 
was an eruption in the closet. I saw her 


best black dress with the wire rack that 
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held it come somersaulting over her head 
and collapse on the floor. Then came her 
winter jacket with a shower of mothballs. 
A gray alpaca dress followed. Then ap- 
parently a whole drawerful of linen was 
sent sprawling behind her. 

“Aunty, Aunty, please put your clothes 
on,” I begged; “we must be getting out 
of here, the smoke is becoming awful. I 
hear them breaking in the door down 
stairs.” 

I got no answer but a fur muff in my 
face. 

“Aunty, you must,” I insisted ; “I don’t 
think we can get down the stairs now, I 
hear the fire crackling there. Do hurry 
up; I have the box.” 

I went to the window and saw the end of 
a ladder being raised above the edge of 
the porch roof. Then I saw Martin’s 
helmeted head appear between the points 
of the ladder. 

I ran back to the closet. “Aunty,” I 
cried, “here comes Martin. Put something 
around you and let’s go. We can’t stay 
here any longer; it’s suffocating.” 

At Martin’s name she flared up in the 
closet like a frightened horse. ‘Tell him 
to stay out,” she screamed. “He can’t 
come in here.” 

Just then his face appeared at the win- 
dow. “Girls! Girls!’ he cried, ‘come on, 
you will have to go down the ladder, the 
stairway is on fire.” 

Aunty saw him, and with a gasp 
seized the knob of the closet door and 
pulled it to on herself. “Get out!” she 
screamed; “Fanny, tell him to stay out.” 

“Where is she; where is my darling?” 
he exclaimed, climbing in at the window, 
apparently about as crazy as she was. 


MY AUNT AMELIA 


“In there,” I said, pointing toward the 
closet. 

He seized the knob and with one mighty 
jerk the door swung open. 

Aunty had at last realized that there 
was no more time to be lost and had util- 
ized her brief stay in the darkness of the 
closet industriously, if not very effec- 
tively. She had put on over her every-day 
nightgown whatever garment had come to 
her hand. She had an old dresswaist on 
that was fastened to a skirt; the skirt was 
hanging behind. A-collar was around her 
neck, but unfastened; a pair of shoes was 
in one hand, and in the other was the 
dream of inserting and lace, the elu- 
sive, the two-forty-eight night-dress. 
When she saw what she held she cried, 
“There it is. Go out, Martin, just a min- 
ute; please go out.” 

“There isn’t time, Amelia; you will be 
suffocated,” he exclaimed, and dragged 
her to the window. I threw a bed cover 
around her, and he pulled and I pushed 
until we got her out. Then he picked her 
up in his arms and carried her down the 
ladder, still holding the treasured gown in 
her hand. I followed with the box. I 
thought I heard a laugh from the unsym- 
pathetic crowd that had gathered around, 
but I could hardly blame them. 

The house was not entirely destroyed. 
It was damaged, but they got the fire out 
pretty soon. We are living in it now, but 
this is several years afterward, and Mar- 
tin and Aunt Amelia are married. Mar- 
tin is not with the fire department any 
more; he is mayor now. Harry is with it 
yet, and Martin thinks he will be made 
chief this fall. If he is, we are going to be 
married ourselves. 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


iy bane you ever been home? 

You have had, of course, a house in 
which you lived, a yard you called your 
own, a place on which you paid taxes, and 
for which you designed improvements. But 
really, has it been home? 

If so, singular good fortune has been 
yours. Many of us, build we as well as we 
may, miss, somehow, the way home. We do 
not, many of us, inherit ancestral acres, but 
almost all of us have a longing for them— 
not so much because they represent posses- 
sions, as because they enrich our imagina- 
tions by linking us with a definite past. We 
like to be made a part of history, and if 
circumstances or our own limitations keep 
us from distinguishing ourselves personally, 
then at least we wish to be woven into the 
fabric of history by means of our families. 
Let us be as flamboyantly democratic as we 
please, let us affect scorn of our ancestors 
abroad and at home, yet in “the heart’s deep 
core” is a wistfulness which is seldom satis- 
fied. We want to run our roots into whole- 
some ground, and to become part and parcel 
of some community. Nomads we are, we 
Americans, to a great extent, but the tasks 
of taming the wilderness, building the cities, 
making the highways and creating the in- 
dustries are responsible for this. We were, 
and are, the victims of one of those mysteri- 
ous and compulsory world movements, such 
as sent the Romans through Gaul to Britain, 
or the Cossacks over the Siberian steppes, or 
the Spanish swarming through South Amer- 
ica. An irresistible power has driven us to 
our nation-making performances, and we 
could not have rested if we would. But un- 
derneath all the bravado, the indifference, 
the aggressiveness, lies that indestructible 
longing for meadows, groves, gardens and 
door steps with which our existence might 
be identified—which our fathers bequeathed 
us, and which our children might inherit. 

“The Wanderer” is, perhaps, the most ap- 
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pealing song that the greatest of balladists 
ever penned, or the most sympathetic of 
lyricists ever set to inspired melody. It is 
the beauty of these fair cliffs, the reach of 
these green fields, the benediction of this 
wide door of our dreams which welcomes us 
as actual acres and thresholds never do. 

Some day, we think, we shall attain to it 
all—to those familiar pillars of the portico, 
to the hearth-stone, to the hospitable board, 
to the linden walk, the rose terrace, the 
clover meadows, the bee path and the maple 
grove. We shall know the fresh odor of the 
spring-house beneath the tulip trees, and the 
apotheosis of the sunrise seen from our best 
beloved hill. But the years pass, and still 
we work, knowing only the pavement; still, 
instead of neighbors, we have the city 
crowds; still, in lieu of homes, we have 
apartments; still we are superfluous to the 
community, and our desire for wide respon- 
sibilities fritters itself away in restless self- 
ish endeavor. 

In Florence Wilkinson’s new volume of 
poems are some lines in sympathy with this 
state of latent homesickness, this Heimweh 
from which we suffer in perpetuity, this 
“zal” of the Poles—the homesickness for a 
home that never was! 


My soul cries out with longing 
For that dear house, my home; 

It crowns the end of every way 
Down which I roam. 


It hath a portal open 
Unto the happy sun, 

And casements star-embroidered 
When day is done. 


* * * * * 
Yet have I never found it, 
Though still it beckons me 


With sweet and poignant promise 
Of what shall be. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT 


Outside her cabin on “La Touraine” June 14, sailing back 
to France with $150,000 profit from her American tour 


ARAH Bernhardt has been finally denied 

the Cross of the Legion of Honor, after 
years of agitation of the question. That 
Sir Henry Irving should have been knight- 
ed, and the peerless Ellen Terry received no 
royal favor; that Tennyson should have 
been made a peer, and George Eliot never 
so much as invited to meet her sovereign; 
that a number of agreeable masculine writ- 
ers should have knelt to receive a royal ac- 
colade and Mrs. Humphry Ward gone un- 
honored, is not fair or reasonable. It is a 
fact not to be denied, that when the men ar- 
ranged the governments and apportioned 
honors and emoluments, they made the re- 
wards for feminine ambition as meager as 
possible. But the reason now given out is 
that “from a business point of view Bern- 
hardt has long been insolvent,” and that she 
exhibits an inexcusable disregard for her lia- 
bilities. Our slight contribution to the ex- 
chequer and the ambition of the incompar- 
able Sarah was, it seems, entirely inade- 
quate. Let this be one more warning to the 
candidate for honors—that he or she come 
into the Presence with a clear balance-sheet. 


[7 transpires that “Barbara,” the author 
of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” 
is really Mabel Osgood Wright, that inti- 
mate associate of nature both in her culti- 
vated and her wilding moods. Under the 
name of “Barbara” Mrs. Wright, the author 
of a dozen acknowledged volumes, has writ- 
ten, besides the popular book mentioned 
above, “People of the Whirlpool” and “At 
the Sign of the Fox.” Now comes ‘‘The 
Garden, You and I,” one of that agreeable 
company of books which are novels and yet 
not novels. This is a new and excellent 
fashion of writing. Such books ‘‘amble 
withal” and their ways are ways of pleas- 
antness and all their paths are peace. They 
relate usually to the inner life or the more 
intimate activities of the writer, and it may 
be that the popularity which books of this 
class have enjoyed has been due to the sense 
the reader has of being taken into the con- 
fidence of the author. Mrs. Wright, who 
emanates good cheer, suggests beautiful ac- 
tivities, and has, besides, a spontaneous man- 
ner of writing, is the one of all others to 
write of a lady’s garden and a lady’s letter- 
box as she has in “The Garden, You and I.” 


New Zealand's Premier, with his family. 


F consummate cowards, who can exceed 

Dr. William J. Patterson, who, having 
committed a petty crime, sets up the plea 
that he has inherited criminal instincts, and 
can not escape his destiny? Dr. Patterson 
is a student of criminology, and he has be- 
come convinced that a person born with 
criminal instincts has no power to resist 
them. Environment, he says, does not make 
criminals; it is ancestors who arrange all 
that for a man. He is pleased to have 
proved his own logic and justified his own 
convictions concerning himself. He is a 
criminal, is willing to be allied with crimi- 
nals, and believes himself to have been de- 
signed for this from the beginning. Dr. 
Patterson is a graduate of Rush Medical 
College, of Chicago, and a student of crim- 
inology, but it would appear that his edu- 
cation is singularly limited. He has got 
hold of a shred of science, tickled his shal- 


Stereograph copyright. 1906 Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
SIR JOSEPH GEORGE WARD 
This photograph was taken during his visit to the United States 


low brain with a straw of knowledge, and 
now is pleased to conduct his life with the 
wantonness of a lunatic. He is the kind of 
an injurious, partly informed man, who, 
like Dr. Otto Weininger, of Germany, will 
vaunt his egotism, and with mean vanity 
disconcert a multitude of folk who like to 
think they are reactionary and _ original. 
These miserable half-truths have a menace 
in them that complete truth never can 
hold, and those who utter them may be 
looked upon as the enemies of society. It is 
true that there are such things as criminal 
instincts—they are physiological affairs. 
They belong to the body—the body, which 
is compact of mind as well as matter. But 
there is a cure for this disease, and no one 
needs to be told what it is. In the conscious- 
ness of the most ignorant and depraved lies 
the shining jewel of this truth. All men 
know that goodness is within them, even as 
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evil is, and that goodness is stronger than 
evil, because it is of the spirit, not of the 
mind, not of the body. This is no super- 
stition. It is a fact, and any one who at- 
tempts to deny it shows himself unacquaint- 
ed with history, psychology and religion, as 
well as inexperienced in life. He is aware 
even as he utters his heresies that he does so 
with an effort, and he is conscious of a re- 
sistance to something vital to himself. He 
seems to be pushing back something, or 
running away from something. The only 
satisfaction he derives from his abnormal 
action is that zest which comes when one is 
fighting, even in an evil cause. The horri- 
bleness of such an utterance as that of Dr. 
Patterson’s is that it furnishes every pessi- 
mistic, egotistic, indulgent youth with an 
excuse for opposing himself to the powers 
of goodness that lie within him. He whose 
virtues have not so grown as to make him 
conspicuous, is pleased to gratify his ego- 
tism by accentuating his vices so that he will 
compel attention. The obscurity of Dr. Pat- 
terson’s comprehension would have made it 
impossible for him to attain distinction in 
his professions, and he has therefore at- 
tracted attention to himself by the utterance 
of a fallacy. Distinguished physicians are 
not those who admit the inevitable fatality 
of disease, but those who devise successful 
means of combating it. They are not dis- 
couragers, but professional hearteners. If 
they give medicine, they administer yet 
more courage. If they admit that there are 
diseases which are, as yet, without a cure, 
they do not despair of discovering a remedy, 
and it is their glory to devote themselves to 
such disinterested search. A physician who 
gives up the fight is a disgrace to his profes- 
sion, and a man who argues the doom of a 
certain portion of the race is behind the 
times, a moral coward and a degenerate. 


ISS Fowler, the author of that unfor- 
getably clever novel, ‘Isabel Carna- 

by,” has written a second novel, “In Sub- 
jection,” in which she continues the divert- 
ing history of Isabel Carnaby as a married 
woman. Isabel always had plenty of amus- 
ing things to say, but she is not, after all, 
any more epigrammatic than her creator, 
who can write only in glittering little ax- 


ioms. She says things so cleverly that it is 
difficult to determine whether she is right or 
wrong in her conclusions—and after all, it 
does not matter. Sometimes, however, she is 
accurate past peradventure, as, for example, 
when she says that if the men don’t come 
home to dinner, the women fail to get 
enough to eat. She is of the opinion that no 
woman can order a proper dinner alone. 
When men suppose that dinner goes on 
whether they are at home or not, they labor 
under a curious misconception. Arthur Pen- 
denys, writing about this melancholy fact, 
declares: “Some one once said that an ordi- 
nary woman’s favorite dinner is an egg in a 
drawing-room. All women have a passion 
for something on a tray. To the masculine 
mind things on a tray are unsatisfying; but 
to the feminine they embody the very 
manna from heaven.” It is easy to under- 
stand that Arthur Pendenys or any other 
“masculine mind” might have trouble in 
comprehending the why and wherefore of 
this debilitated taste; but no woman would 
be at a loss to explain it. It comes from the 
fatigue which woman suffers as the result 
of her colossal task of feeding man. To 
nourish the human race is the appointed 
work of woman. At the very inception of 
life, this is her labor, and never can exist- 
ence be so fine, so free, so heroic or so beau- 
tiful, that she must not pause three times a 
day—or more—to bend her mind to the 
menu that shall please her lord. She has 
been accused of writing no epics; it is said 
that she is incapable of composing an ora- 
torio, of designing a cathedral, or conceiv- 
ing an heroic statue or painting a picture of 
the first quality. The retort is that she 
might have done something of the kind if 
the men had not been hungry so frequently 
and so insistently. To be the nourisher of 
the human race is an undertaking so pro- 
digious that it is a marvel that the mere ex- 
asperation of being chained to the latder 
has not made fiends or lunatics out of wom- 
en—and from squaw to countess, their suf- 
ferings in this regard have points of simi- 
larity. Is it any wonder then, that with the 
ever-hungry man out of the way, the wom- 
an seeks escape from the tyranny of food, 
and “eats strawberries by moonlight on a 
flowery bank?” 


LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE HON. HENRY WATTERSON 


Whose article "The Next National Campaign ” appears in this number of THE READER 
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‘“"I-HE Little Room,” that single book of 

short stories from the pen of one who 
might have written much with equal effect, 
Madeline Yale Wynne, has found republi- 
cation, after being. for several years out of 
print. There are a number of good tales in 
this little book, but it is the titular tale which 
has given it fame. Mrs. Wynne tells stories 
with even greater effect than she writes 
them, and it must be something more than 
twelve years ago that chosen groups of 
friends heard her relating the fascinating 
and original story of a “‘little room” in an 


MADELINE YALE WYNNE 


old New England house which now was visi- 
ble and which now was not, and which could 
be seen by some persons and not by others. 
The artists and writers of Chicago were 
about this time beginning to be conscious of 
each other, and to encourage sociability they 
fell into the way of meeting now here and 
now there, but chiefly at the studio of Miss 
Bessie Potter, the sculptor—now Mrs. Von- 
nah of New York. An informal organiza- 
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tion was finally formed, called “The Little 
Room,” in recognition of the similarities ex- 
isting between the society and Mrs. Wynne’s 
ghostly apartment. This society has now 
reached a membership of almost a hundred, 
and though it remains without officers, and 
almost without rules or regulations, it con- 
tinues, nevertheless, to show strong powers 
of cohesion. 

This is not the only society which Mrs. 
Wynne has inspired. She was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Deerfield Arts and Crafts 
Society, and is now its president. It is 
hardly necessary to explain that this society, 
famous for its blue and white embroideries 
of exquisite and singular design, and its 
basket-making, lifted an interesting old 
town, with a preponderance of unoccupied 
gentlewomen, from genteel poverty and 
monotony into a busy, prosperous commu- 
nity with an annual fair of extraordinary 
esthetic significance. Though Mrs. Wynne 
spends her winters in Chicago, her summers 
are passed in the old manor house in Deer- 
field, which has, for generations, been the 
retiring place of her family. Both in Deer- 


field and in Chicago Mrs. Wynne’s working 


hours are spent chiefly at her smith’s forge, 
for her artistic expression consists chiefly in 
her jewelry, designed and executed by her- 
self. Her necklaces, rings, clasps and fillets 
have more than a national reputation. Al- 
though she handles the most precious metals 
and jewels, it is in the manipulation of the 
less precious metals and jewels that she ob- 
tains her most individual effects. Mrs. 
Wynne has shown her abilities also as a 
painter both in oils and water colors, as a 
mural decorator and’ as a violinist. But un- 
deniably it is when the blue and green flames 
dance through the. red on her forge, and 
when she is doing mysterious things with 
curious amalgams of metal, or devising en- 
amels as beautiful as jewels, or transform- 
ing pebbles of the beach or hillside into 

ems of unsuspected beauty, that she is most 
ardently the artist., This explains why, after 
writing so inimitable a book as “The Little 
Room,” she wrote no more. 


HE latest and, it will be thought by 
many, one of the best uses to which elec- 
tricity has been put, is the destruction of the 
mosquito. Maurice Chaulin, of Paris, is the 
man who has thought of electrocuting this 
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most obnoxious disturber of summer peace. 
He has devised.and patented an apparatus 
with a cylindrical lantern with two rings, 
suspended one above the other and joined 
by parallel and vertical chains. These are 
connected with the source of electricity, 
which may be provided by a small accumu- 
lator in such a fashion that each of these 
little chains is always alive. In the center 
is some sort of a lamp that attracts those 
ardent lovers of luminosity, the mosquitoes 
and gnats. They touch the chains, and that 
instant is fatal for them. They are neatly 
“short-circuited,” and they buzz no more. 
They even forget what they meant by all 
their buzzing, or what occult reason they 
had for seeking the luminary. They are 
dead and done for. This apparatus can be 
placed in a room and the proper owner of 
the chamber be insured a comfortable night. 
All this was dilated upon at a recent meet- 
ing of the Académie de Médecine, in Paris. 
It is also thought worthy of cable transmis- 
sion that a device for protecting the rail- 
road employés in Senegal was mentioned at 
the meeting and listened to with interest by 
the learned body—this device being none 
other than the placing of wire netting over 
doors and windows. One of the members 
said that owing to this ingenious contri- 
vance, the number of days in the hospital 
for a single station fell from one hundred 
and thirty-nine days and ten employés in 
1902 to thirteen days and two employés in 
1904. It seems, to Americans, odd enough 
that this universal convenience should be re- 
ferred to in Paris as a novelty. 


NGLAND, which has been properly and 

justifiably horrified at the revelations 
made concerning American packing houses, 
will be yet more appalled at learning that 
the food products of her own country show, 
in many cases, an equally disgusting disre- 
gard for cleanliness and aseptic conditions. 
Two government inspectors, Miss Deane and 
Miss Suieres, have found conditions in the 
sausage, jam and chocolate factories of the 
most repulsive character. Apropos of all 
this, an interesting traveler, the Count of 
Turin, cousin of the King of Italy, who has 
been making a tour of America and Europe, 
says that after visiting several of the local 
London packing houses, he has come to the 
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conclusion that the Chicago establishments 
were the cleaner. The truth is, we require 
of wholesale purveyors a standard of clean- 
liness which we too frequently fail to en- 
force on our farms and in our bakeries. The 
American traveler who goes no farther than 
the local boarding house, the country inn, 
the urban hostlery or the railway eating sta- 
tion, has data enough for a startling culi- 
nary essay, were he minded to write it; and 
what goes on in our own kitchens is some- 
thing of which most of us were happier to 
remain in ignorance. 


Photograph by Gessford, N. Y. 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


The distinguished editor of the Century Magazine and 
author of numerous volumes of poems 


OR many years, wise, sane and middle- 

aged thinkers, safely past the romantic 
period, have urged public paternalism in 
the matter of marriage. This excellent and 
austere idea has found support chiefly in 
northern countries, where impulse is at a 
discount, and where good sense has ever 
been idealized. Dr. Francis Galton of Eng- 
land is responsible for the definite formula- 
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tion of this hitherto nebulous notion. 
Through his influence and with the co-oper- 
ation of the University of London, a chair 
of “natural eugenics’ has been established. 
Eugenics, it must be known, is the study of 
the agencies under social control that may 
improve or impair the racial quality of fu- 
ture generations, either physically or men- 
tally. The senate of the London University 
has appointed Edward Schuster of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the Francis Galton Re- 
search scholarship in natural eugenics, and 
it will be the duty of this pioncer in a new 
science to investigate the history of classes 
and families and to deliver lectures and 
publish memoirs on the subject. 

The advocates of this new science are firm 
in their declaration that they are putting no 
handicaps on Cupid. Far from that, they 
wish themselves to be known as the friends 
and defenders of true love. They intend to 
establish an aristocracy for his benefit. Per- 
sons who wish to secure a certificate of eligi- 
bility may submit themselves to an examin- 
ing board, which will investigate family his- 
tories and personal health—moral and 
physical—and pronounce upon the fitness of 
the candidate for marriage. In time there 
will come to be a company of those pro- 
claimed fit guardians for the race of the 
future—men and women of intelligence, 
health, morality and good descent. In this 
democracy genius and wealth will lose their 
adventitious position in the mart of Cupid. 
An inheritance of marital fidelity, of per- 
sonal dignity, of intellectual ability and 
wholesome affection will be more desirable 
than millions or a detached talent to those 
who wish to stand among this new ynoblesse. 
The promoters of the scheme hope to see 
eugenic principles woven into the very fabric 
of the common conscience, so that the young 
man or woman in love will bear in mind 
that the continuation of an honorable fam- 
ily, or the founding of a new one is to be 
thought of. The diseased, the abnormal, the 
weaklings, the children of unfaithful par- 
ents will be the bachelors and _ spinsters. 
“Sound ideals and a high sense of responsi- 
bility should permeate the community,” 
writes Mr. Havelock Ellis, the eminent bio- 
logical psychologist, who is eloquent upon 
this subject; “‘first its finer and more distin- 
guished members, and then, by the usual 
contagion that rules in such matters, the 


whole body of its members. In time, no 
doubt, this would lead to concerted social ac- 
tion. We may reasonably expect that a time 
will come when if, for instance, as in a case 
known to me, an epileptic woman conceals 
her condition from the man she is marrying 
it would generally be felt that an offense 
had been committed serious enough to in- 
validate the marriage.” 

Thus those fortunate candidates who 
could avail themselves of a certificate, would 
be possessed of “patent of natural nobility.” 
The man or woman holding such a certifi- 
cate would be “one of Nature’s aristocrats 
to whom the future of the race might be left 
without further question.” 


T is not alone what a man does for him- 
self and the development of his own gifts 
that makes him worthy of distinction; what 
he does for others in the way of encourage- 
ment and inspiration must also be taken into 
account. It is to Henrik Ibsen’s honor that 
he gave to Edward Grieg a great oppor- 
tunity, and in “Peer Gynt” furnished the 
inspiration from which Grieg’s masterpiece 
was evoked. In the year 1874 Ibsen wrote 
a letter to the young composer, asking his 
co-operation in his plan of giving a musical 
setting to his great poem. Ibsen knew what 
he wanted, and in a letter almost as man- 
datory as that of a gracious sovereign he 
made his desires known to the thirty-one- 
year-old musician. 

“Nearly all of the fourth act is to be 
omitted at the performance,” writes Ibsen. 
“In its place I have imagined a great mu- 
sical tone-painting which suggests Peer 
Gynt’s gadding about the wide world; Amer- 
ican, English and French melodies might 
appear therein, and recur as motives. The 
chorus of Anitra and the girls is to be heard 
behind the curtain, sustained by orchestral 
music. Meanwhile the curtain rises and the 
spectators see, as in a dream, the tableau in 
which Solvejg, as a middle-aged woman, 
sits in the sunshine in front of her house and 
sings. After she has finished her song the 
curtain falls slowly, the music is continued 
by the orchestra, and proceeds to portray 
the storm at sea with which the fifth act 
begins.” 

To confidence such as this Grieg felt im- 
pelled to respond with an achievement that 
should justify it conclusively, and he wrote 
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music which to the most critical and patri- 
otic of Norwegians must have seemed worthy 
of the theme and of the labor that Ibsen had 
expended on it. Norwegians of ultra-na- 


tional taste are prone to consider “Peer. 


Gynt” as Ibsen’s masterpiece, but it is not 
surprising that the admirers of Ibsen who 
have no traditional reasons for loving the 
story find the adventures of the ruffianly and 
restless hero not so moving at times as they 
are ridiculous. However, Peer Gynt remains 
as the very embodiment of Wanderlust, and 
his desertion of his own true love, his experi- 
ments with various Oriental beauties, and 
his eventual return to the ‘“‘own true love,” 
who awaits him with Griselda-like fidelity, 
is quite in accord witn old-world traditions— 
traditions against which Ibsen has been a 
passionate protestant. The stage production 
of “Peer Gynt” has never been an unquali- 
fied success, but Grieg’s music, rearranged 
for chamber presentation, has touched the 
acme of his achievement, and will live, prob- 
ably, when Ibsen’s poem has gone to that 
land of half-forgotten things where the 
second part of Goethe’s “Faust,” “Paradise 
Regained” and other works of philosophic 
poesy rest undisturbed by an incurious gen- 
eration. But, however this may be, the world 
owes Ibsen a debt for the timely encourage- 
ment he gave to Grieg. 


i ie fame of Margaret Deland has been 
growing steadily for the last several 
years. It is true that no little furor was 
made over the publication of her first book, 
“John Ward, Preacher,” but the succeeding 
publications aroused much less interest, un- 
til, most happily, she confided to the public 
what was doing at ‘‘Old Chester.”” Once the 
acquaintance of dear Dr. Lavender and his 
friends was made, no one with a grain of 
neighborliness in him was willing to part 
company with these good folk. And now 
the Old Chester chronicles have been capped 
by what is, unquestionably, the most power- 
ful book Mrs. Deland has yet written: “The 
Awakening of Helena Ritchie.” She has 
done « thing which one would have imagined 
difficult for any American author, bound as 
they are to much reservation of speech, and 
a graceful obliviousness to sin or a too pro- 
found sorrow. She has told the story of 
Helena Ritchie, a woman of many domestic 
charms, of rare loveliness of nature, of in- 
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herent self-respect, who, nevertheless, runs 
counter to society’s laws and to her own bet- 
ter instincts, and places herself where all 
have a right to scorn her, and to brand her 
with epithets which are crushing to any 
woman. The sympathy which the reader 
feels with this poor soul, does not, however, 
mislead one into the supposition that Helena 
Ritchie has been justified in her act of social 
anarchy. On the contrary, there is every 
evidence that she has not; and the price she 
pays for her self-indulgence is too fearful 
to permit any one to indulge in the fallacy 
that the path of wrong has primroses in it. 

Mrs. Deland is a writer whose popularity 
is the result of work leisurely and conscien- 
tiously done. She has shunned publicity. 
Few know anything about her personal life. 
Born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 1857, 
and educated at private schools, she mar- 
ried in 1880 Mr. Lorin F. Deland of Bos- 
ton. Her winters are spent in that city, and 
her summers in Kennebunk Port, Maine, 
where she has a beautiful garden of flowers 
which thrives under her care. Hospitable as 
is this home, and intimate as are Mrs. De- 
land’s relations with her small group of 
chosen friends, it is a well-known fact that 
she jealously guards her home life. She 
works at her leisure, and—as it is quite un- 
necessary to say to any who have read her 
more recent work—with a marvelous sym- 
pathy. Her place in the literary world is 
indeed unusual. 


N the whole the public may congratu- 

late congress for the passage of an un- 
usual number of bills of more or less merit. 
The immigration bill might have been much 
more drastic, but its provisions will result 
in the checking of the flood tide of immi- 
grants by many thousands each year. It will 
keep out some of the most undesirable and 
yet will throw no obstacles in the way of 
those we really wish to have come. It will 
ever be a matter of wonder that any one 
had the courage to introduce such a bill, and 
then to have forced it through both houses. 
The Beveridge meat inspection bill puts a 
much needed curb upon unscrupulous pack- 
ers and guarantees the native consumer the 
same quality of food that is supplied to 
the export trade. The much-talked-of rail- 
road rate bill is pronounced by the presi- 
dent’s friends to be very unsatisfactory, but 
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it contains one provision which, if held legal 
by the United States Supreme Court, is 
likely to right a long-standing wrong and 
will probably result in a parcels-post law 
for this country. This is the provision by 
which express companies are made to come 
under the jurisdiction of the interstate com- 
merce commission. For years Senator Platt, 
of New York, an officer and heavy stock- 
holder in the express trust, has stood solidly 
against every attempt to pass a parcels-post 
bill. It was against his interests and he suc- 
cessfully used his influence to block the 
passage of any such measure. His power is 
broken. He is no longer a figure to be reck- 
oned with, and his colleagues coolly threw 
him overboard when the matter came up in 
the senate. 


Te London Times, in its obituary of 
Henry Harland, had him born in St. 
Petersburg, brought up in Italy, and edu- 
cated in Rome and Paris. The truth is that 
he was born in Brooklyn and educated at 
the Brooklyn Adelphi and the College of the 
City of New York. Graduating, he felt im- 
pelled toward the study of medicine, the 
profession having its tradition in his family, 
in that his maternal grandmother was one 
of the first of accredited women doctors. 
Study, however, under the friendly guidance 
of Felix Adler came just at the right time 
to turn his attention toward letters, and 
though his first move was to Cambridge, 
where the man who became afterward so en- 
thusiastic a Catholic studied for a brief 
while with the idea of entering the Prot- 
estant ministry, what he had seen of the 
Jews in New York remained with him, and 
presently inspired him with those books of 
Jewish life which he published under the 
name ‘Sidney Luska.” He wrote these 
stories in New York in odd hours found 
apart from daily office work. Their nature 
and signature were what gave rise to the 
myth of his being a Jew. About his subse- 
quent life, his first visit to Europe, his in- 
fatuation with the old country, his editor- 
ship with Aubrey Beardsley of ‘“The Yellow 
Book,” his popular romances, culminating in 
“My Friend Prospero,” and his final fare- 
well return to this country, there has not 
been so much ignorance and misstatement. 
It is a poetic and appropriate fact that his 
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ashes have been brought over sea and buried 
in Norwich, Connecticut, the town which he 
called “not only the rose of New England, 
but the rose of the world,’ and which he 
declared ‘‘his birthplace, because it was 
there he would have chosen to be born.” The 
rumor that he left an incompleted manu- 
script akin in style to his latter-day ro- 
mances, but not quite so lightly sure in its 
grace of mood and wit of heart, may be as 
ill-founded as the biographical data that 
have been sent broadcast. It is enough to 
say that “My Friend Prospero,” his last 
work written in health, remained in some 
respects, particularly in the drawing of the 
little girl Mariannunciata, his most exquisite 
accomplishment. There is a sure enough 
prophecy in it of what he might have done 
had he lived—a vision of poetically true and 
human characterization peeping from out 
its gay arbor of sentiment and flowers. 


ULES Breton, the artist who died in 

July, after a significant life of seventy- 
nine years, was a poet and an author of 
good prose. He wrote an “Autobiography,” 
“La Vie d’un Artiste,” “‘Savarette,” “Nos 
Peintres du Siécle,” ‘“‘La Peinture,” and a 
biography of Belphine Bernard. More than 
one valanie of poems is accredited to him, 
and he won the Montyon prize of the 
French Academy in 1876 with his poems 
“Jeanne” and “Les Champs et la Mer.” 
Like Millet, he was a reactionary from the 
artificial, expositional school of French 
painting; but to Millet’s realism he added 
an ideality and subtlety all his own. He in- 
fused into his work a quality of delight 
missing from the severe realism of the paint- 
ings of Millet. Indeed, the men who stand 
opposed to all indications of “literature in 
painting” have criticized him for the “‘popu- 
lar appeal” made in his “The Song of the 
Lark,” ‘The Gleaners,” “Evening,” “Bless- 
ing the Grain,” and other familiar paint- 
ings. He stands accused of sentiment, of 
ideas and emotional intentions—all crimes, 
as we are given to understand, against the 
rigid impersonality which the highest art 
maintains. But with such painters as Watts 
and Sargent, and such critics as Chesterton 
and Mrs. Meynell to defend his attitude 
toward art and life, his admirers may rest 
secure in their confidence for him. 
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pee many worthy people who have been 
greatly distressed at the recent refusal 
of congress to enact a uniform divorce law 
should make it a point to see William 
Vaughn Moody’s “The Sabine Woman” 
when Margaret Anglin produces it next 
winter. For this play will make clear to 
them that a mightier law than any man 
could make binds to the man who honestly 
loves her the good woman who has once 
been his wife. Even when the two have 
come together under circumstances so in- 
auspicious as to be almost revolting this 
powerful physiological and psychological 
fact holds true. From the very title of the 
play we anticipate that there must be more 
or less of downright brutality in the conquest 
of its heroine. And such is indeed the case. 
To a young girl, left alone on a ranch in 
Arizona, there come in the dead of night 
three drunken, passion-crazed roisterers. 
Before their entrance she has been a care- 
free girl. But she has been filled, too, with 
keen joy in life and so, though she grasps 
a revolver with which to protect herself, she 
hesitates to fire it and, when she has been 
disarmed, consents to become the wife of 
the least offensive of the three if only he 
will save her from the other two. This he 
agrees to do and with a string of nuggets 
he buys off one of the trio, a dissolute Mex- 
ican, then he fights a duel with his remain- 
ing rival. When the conqueror returns Zona 
fulfills her part of the contract, greatly 
loathing herself, of course, as well as the 
man who has taken her captive. In the sec- 
ond act, placed eight months later, the 
loathing has by no means disappeared. But 
the mental and physical unrest which it in- 
duces has been somewhat eased by the girl’s 
slavish labor to the end that she may buy 
back the string of nuggets with which her 
lover purchased the chance to save her from 
the Mexican. To the man, however, the nug- 
gets she now throws at his feet mean noth- 
ing. The fact that Zona is his wife and that 
he is glad in every drop of his blood to de- 
vote himself to her, seems to him the only 
important fact in the universe. He picks 
up the string of nuggets, puts it around her 
neck and declares that man and wife they 
shall remain. Whereupon Zona, weakened 
in determination as well as in body, agrees 
to return to her New England home with 
the relatives who have sought her out. To 
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her there, in the third act, comes her hus- 
band, eager to see their child and praying 
for a reconciliation. “It has been our life,” 
he pleads brokenly, ‘‘and it has been all 
right. Some of it has been wrong but as a 
whole it has been right—right—right. I 
know that doesn’t happen often but it has. 
happened with us because—because—be- 
cause since I came in that door I don’t know 
what I’m saying except that it’s just the op- 
posite of what I came to say, because the 
sight of you puts nonsense and the strength 
of angels in me—because the first time our 
eyes met they drove away what was bad in 
our meeting and left only the fact that we 
had met—pure good—pure joy—a fortune 
of it—for both of us. Yes, both of us. 
You'll see it yourself some day.” 

Zona: “I tried—I tried with my whole 
strength. I went through the valley of the 
shadow of death holding our life high in my 
hands and crying to Heaven to save us as 
by fire—by the fire of suffering and sacri- 
fice. And you would not suffer. You were 
too busy and contented. Even now it might 
not be too late if you had the courage to say, 
‘The wages of sin is death,’ and the strength 
to suffer the anguish of death and to rise 
again. But instead of that you go on de- 
celaring that our life is right when it is 
wrong—from the first instant horribly and 
hopelessly wrong.” 

Stephens (indicating the portraits on the 
walls)—‘‘Zona, those fellows are fooling 
you. Don’t you see it? That little mummy 
there in the wig is the worst.” He points to 
a clerical portrait of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.) “He is a money grabber turned saint 
and balancing the books on the old basis. 
He is the one that keeps your head set on 
mortgages and the wages of sin and all that 
rubbish. What have you got to do with self- 
respect? That’s all very well in its place but 
it’s got no business coming between us. 
What have we got to do with suffering and 
sacrifice? That may be the law for some. 
and I’ve tried hard to see it as our law, and 
thought I had succeeded. But I haven’t. 
Our law is joy and selfishness. The curve 
of your shoulder and the light on your hair 
as you sit there says that as plain as prcach- 
ing. Does it gall you the way we came to- 
gether? You asked me that night what 
brought me and I told you whisky and the 
sun and the fork-tailed devil. Well, I tell 
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you, I’m thankful on my knees for all three. 
Does it rankle in your mind that I took you 
when I could get you by main strength and 
fraud? I guess most women are taken in 
that way if they only knew it. Don’t you 
want to be paid for? I’ve paid for you, not 
only with a nugget chain but with the heart 
in my breast. Do you hear? That’s one 
thing you can’t throw back at me—the man 
you’ve made me. Wrong is wrong from the 
minute it happens to the crack of doom, and 
all the angels in Heaven working overtime 
can’t make it less or different by a hair. 
That seems to be the law. I’ve learned it 
hard, but I guess I’ve learned it. I guess it’s 
spelled in mountain letters across the conti- 
nent of this life. Done is done and lost is 
lost and smashed to hell is smashed to hell. 
We fuss and potter and patch up—God 
knows for what reason. You might as well 
try to batter down the Rocky Mountains 
with a rabbit’s heartbeat!” . . . But at 
this juncture the love which has been strug- 
gling in the woman’s heart is startled into 
speech by the sight of a wound inflicted 
upon her husband at the hands of her 
brother, who thinks she has wished him to 
shoot the man. A reconciliation speedily fol- 
lows. The play offers a superb vehicle for 
Miss Anglin’s peculiar emotional power, and 
Moody the poet is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on having so successfully developed 
through it into Moody the dramatist. 
Faults, many of them, the play has, to be 
sure, but it embodies an American situation 
vitally gripped, and by the time its author 
has mulled over it all summer in his retreat 
at Cornish, New Hampshire, it will prob- 
ably emerge the strongest drama ever pro- 
duced by an American poet. 


N Edinburgh publishing-house 1s issu- 
ing an exquisite series of travel-books— 
as they may be called for want of a better 
name—books designed to carry a large num- 
ber of beautiful colored reproductions of 
paintings by artists. Sometimes the artist 
writes the text, but oftener it is the work of 
some one else. While the water-color pic- 
tures appear to be the chief feature of these 
books, the text is nearly always equally im- 
portant. Each complements the other, and 
the result is eminently successful. 
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It is time something of the kind were 
done in, and for, America. We have moun- 
tains to equal, nay, the superior of the Alps, 
for grandeur or beauty; we have lakes and 
rivers which for calm stateliness surpass 
those of the old world, and while our cities 
are not to be compared with the ancient and 
picturesque places of Europe, nature has 
done by us quite as generausly as she has 
by any part of the old countries. What 
beautiful scenes the White Mountains, the 
Rockies, the Sierra Nevadas afford! What 
grandeur is to be found in the canyons of 
the Colorado or the Yellowstone, where 
color actually runs riot when seen through 
miles of lucent air! 

Niagara, the St. Lawrence, the Hudson 
and the Mississippi, for contrast, what text 
and what pictures they suggest! The lakes 
of New York State alone are worthy of in- 
dependent treatment, and the great deserts 
of the Southwest have a color that rivals 
those of Tunis and Algeria. California, 
with its varied hues of forest, mountain- 
range and plains, the mesas and the mis- 
sions; the extreme Northwest, with its noble 
rivers and glades, all these are subjects to 
tempt the best water-colorists and descriptive 
writers, 

Even some of our cities are not to be de- 
spised by searchers after the picturesque. 
There are aspects of New York, Washing- 
ton and New Orleans which are worthy of 
attention. All these are within our borders, 
but if we care to go outside, Mexico and 
the blue isles of the Caribbean will furnish 
color and picturesqueness to rival the old 
world. 


Me&: William Horace Brown has prepared 
a volume which should fit handily into 
the shelves devoted to American history. He 
calls his book “The Glory Seekers,” refer- 
ring thereby to those adventurous spirits 
who have endeavored at one time and an- 
other, now with good faith and now with 
treasonable intent, to establish an empire in 
the early days of the Southwest. These are 
diverting episodes in our history, and they 
have not previously been put together under 
one book cover. When the historical novel 
writer of the future is a-search for pabulum, 
he will come upon this volume with gratitude. 
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Whose death in July leaves his widow the wealthiest woman in the United States 


T this time, when the extraordinary work 
by Doctor Otto Weininger on “Sex and 
Character” is attracting attention, it is wor- 
thy of comment that Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, in a book called ‘“‘The Alternate Sex,” 
published in 1904, advocated similar ideas. 
Leland’s book was regarded as negligible by 
the scientists—as, indeed, Weininger’s book 
may be also. “I believe,” writes Mr. Leland, 
“that there is an alternate sex in us, or a 
female nature in man and a male in woman, 
asserting itself when it can at certain times, 
under certain conditions.” He is of the opin- 
ion that men could not attain to the esthetic 
variety of genius without the feminine fac- 
ulty incorporated in their being, and that 
woman could not create mentally and vigor- 
ously without the masculine element. Wom- 
en of initiative, he avers, such as Joan of 
Arc or Catherine of Siena—not to offend by 
more modern instances—have acted in imita- 
cion of masculine ideals; while men of genius 
in esthetic lines, such as Shelley or Goethe 


or Heine, have attained greatness by listen- 
ing to the dream-element of themselves— 
that is to say, to the woman element, which, 
when it was impregnated with masculine de- 
cision, became great art. Dreams of the 
night and reveries of the mind are decided 
by Mr. Leland to be feminine; that is to say, 
it is vagrant thought, lacking the direction 
which the addition of the masculine element 
can give it. Like Doctor Weininger, Mr. 
Leland refuses to woman the quality of true 
memory. He does not, however, deny to her 
the power of truth-telling, as does the acrid 
young German suicide. Unscientific as Mr. 
Leland’s book may be, it is not, however, dis- 
tinguished by the evidences of insanity that 
make Doctor Weininger’s product at once so 
arresting and so pathetic. 


R. Cyril Maude, the original, on the 
stage, of “The Little Minister,” will 
visit America next year. His career at the 
London Haymarket Theater has held many 
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successes, and he is esteemed in England as 
an impersonator of eccentric parts and of 
old men. He is placed by Englishmen in 
the same class with John Hare, and equal 
power of impersonation and minute artistic 
finish is ascribed to him. Mr. Maude visited 
this country twenty years ago as an actor 
of secondary parts, but since that time his 
labors have been confined entirely to Eng- 
land. 


Most persons desire to avoid sorrow; 
they wish their lives to be happy, pros- 
perous, usual and retired. 
While they might, were 
they asked, aver that they 
disliked monotony, yet, as 
a matter of fact, it is only 
with monotony that they 
are satisfied. That is to 
say, they desire to be per- 
manently comfortable, to 
have no adverse criticism 
passed upon them, to avoid 
sickness, and to have all 
they want to eat and wear. 
Now they can not have ali 
these things unless they ac- 
cept monotony as part and 
parcel of their lives. Sor- 
row and adventure go hand 
in hand. Fame and respon- 
sibility are inseparable. To 
have had genuine experi- 
ence one must have had 
vicissitudes. Almost the 
whole world has united in 
offering pity to Captain 
Dreyfus, who now, after 
long years, is at last pre- 
sented publicly with his 
appanage of honor, given 
back his officer’s sword, 
and forgiven for crimes 
which he never committed 
and of which he knew 
nothing. His incarceration 
in a stockade on Devil’s 
Island, in a miserable hut, 
with a loaded _ revolver 
placed by his side to offer 
sinister suggestion to his 
despairing spirit, has been 
thought of with unfeigned 
horror; his separation from 
his wife and children, his 
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dismissal from the French army, has been re- 
garded with profound compassion. No map 
living to-day has been more pitied. Yet 
now, when Captain Dreyfus finds himself 
once more in the possession of his innocence, 
his dignity and his office, he has the privi- 
lege of looking at life from a height to 
which few men can attain. From what a 
differing point of view must he and the 
singing baker’s boy, for example, regard 
liberty! How much dearer must he hold his 
family than those men who have neyer been 
compelled to leave wife and children, who 
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have never known the agony of homesick- 
ness, who have never experienced the fear 
that his children would be left with a heri- 
tage of dishonor! In what esteem must he 
hold the respect of good men—he who 
feared lest he had lost it forever. Nay, more, 
since he was conspired against and con- 
demned because he was a Jew, with what 
melancholy pride must he gather to his heart, 


not only his own sorrows, but the immemorial . 


griefs of his race, realizing that by his suf- 
ferings he has identified himself irretrieva- 
bly with his people. These are, it is true, 
consolations of which the small-spirited man 
may not avail himself. They belong to 
souls that have courage, reverence and faith 
for their constituents. Such a soul Captain 
—nay, Major—Dreyfus has shown himself 
to possess. He was made the scapegoat of 
one of the most corroding prejudices which 
has added to the superfluous sorrow of the 
world—the anti-Semitic prejudice. Because 
he was a Jew, because he had ability, and 
by the mere impetus of his highly energized 
life, arrived at a high position, holding an 
office in military councils, he was accused of 
a contemptible treachery, lied about and 
conspired against, kept for four years in 
a barricade on a treeless, tropic island, after 
being disgraced before his regiment. Then, 
brought back to France, he was again con- 
demned, then pardoned, expelled from the 
army, and left in middle life a white-haired 
man, whose unusual abilities rusted unused 
when they should have been employed in the 
service of France. He was the cause of the 
most excessive turbulence that the Third 
Republic has known, and came within an 
ace of being the unwilling cause of its disso- 
lution. A ministry perished because of him; 
a bad man killed himself from belated 
shame as the result of the wrong he had 
done him. The first literary genius of 
France was an exile because of him. A fear- 
less statesman suffered exile for his sake. 
A treacherous foe—now placarded in every 
commune of France as the true culprit— 
died in poverty as the result of his crimes 
against Dreyfus. Orleanists, Anti-Sem- 
ites, Boulangerists, Bonapartists, National- 
ists, united against him. The world dis- 
cussed his case. He was the cause of more 
pity, more passion, more rancor and more 
generosity than any man of his unhappy 
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day. But all that is past and gone. Now, 
twelve years from the date of his arrest, he is 
restored to honor and to the army; he has re- 
ceived a promotion; he is officially labeled 
“innocent.” The men who were his friends, 
living and dead, are to be honored. France 
is making complete and ardent restitution. 
And he—he has his gravid present, the 
promise of a dignified future, and his mar- 
velous, mournful, stirring and unique past! 
Is he enviable or pitiable? 


T J. GORDON Gardiner, an English- 
* man, and, it may be surmised, an offi- 
cer in the British army, has been, with fine 
disinterestedness, laboring to acquaint Amer- 
icans with a remarkable countryman of 
theirs, George F. Labram, ‘‘the hero of Kim- 
berly.” He was not only a hero, but a gen- 
ius as well, and one so characteristic of his 
country that he may be considered as an 
ideal type. His parents were English by 
birth, but he was born in 1859, in Detroit, 
Michigan. His youth was spent in various 
Michigan towns, and his education, such as 
it was, got at the public schools. His spare © 
time was taken up with books on machinery 
and engineering, and when little more than 
a boy he entered the employ of a manufac- 
turer of machinery. He went from Michi- 
gan to Illinois, then to Arizona, thence to 
Montana, then to Dakota, always in the way 
of promotion and increase of responsibility, 
being accepted by this time as a mechanical 
engineer of ability and originality; and 
finally was sent for to visit London, to revise 
plans for a concentrating plant for the De 
Beers Company, of Kimberly, South Africa. 
It was in the service of this company, and in 
the city of Kimberly that he was when hos- 
tilities broke out between the Boers and the 
British. Mr. Gardiner, his enthusiastic 
biographer, says: “His services during the 
siege of Kimberly received the thanks of the 
British government and were publicly re- 
ferred to by Lord Roberts as not only among 
the most momentous in the South African 
campaign, but in their own way unparalleled 
in modern warfare.” 

When President Kruger’s ultimatum ex- 
pired, on October 11, 1899, it found, as is 
well known, the British colonies in South 
Africa ill prepared for war. In Kimberly, 
the key to the diamond fields, this unreadi- 
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ness was marked. Colonel Kekewich, com- 
manding the troops, mounted police and 
militia, had but one thousand six hundred 
and fifty trained men to-defend a town of 
forty-five thousand inhabitants and a perim- 
eter of over eight miles. When, however, 
the investment of Kimberly began, Colonel 
Kekewich found himself able to call upon 
thousands of men eager to defend their city ; 
and among those who came to offer their 
services was a lean, long, gangling man from 
Michigan, Labram, chief engineer of the 
De Beers consolidated mines. 

“His personality,” writes his biographer, 
“twas essentially of the new world. Amid 
the little groups of English officers who di- 
rected the defense of Kimberly, his gaunt, 
quick-moving frame and deliberate, nasal 
accents were as conspicuous as was his loose, 
civilian dress among the dapper uniforms.” 

He is described as having a keen sense of 
humor and a trick of quaint expression, and 
his tact was sufficient to make him the trust- 
ed go-between of two bitter enemies, Colonel 
Kekewich and Cecil Rhodes, who, between 
them, supplied the brains and the sinews 
of war at Kimberly. His first suggestion 
and performance was the converting of a 
huge shaft-head into a “conning tower,” 
with a wide platform from which the coun- 
try for miles around could be viewed. The 
whole daily conduct of the defense was con- 
ducted from this tower, “which the troops 
came to look upon with something of the 
awe with which the Israelites of old regard- 
ed the pillar of smoke.” He established a 
telephone system in connection with this 
tower; he provided against night attack 
upon the city by erecting great platforms 
at the four corners of the tower, from which 
strong search-lights swept the defenses and 
the adjacent country, and by means of 
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which, eventually, communication with Lord 
Methuen’s relief column was established and 
sustained. When the water supply was cut 
off, and the worst horror of a beleaguered 
city confronted Kimberly, it was Labram’s 
ingenuity that prevented a water famine by 
constructing, under extreme disadvantages, 
a water system, which brought from the 
Wesselton mines three hundred thousand 
gallons of pure water daily to the town. 
When starvation seemed the only fate for 
the cattle, it was Labram who devised a cold 
storage house, and, after..the slaughtering 
of the hundreds of heads, had the carcasses 
properly stored, to supply, till the end of 
the siege, the public soup kitchens. But it 
was when the restless genius of this man 
was turned upon the matter of the inade- 
quate artillery defenses and the almost ex- 
hausted ammunition that his abilities became 
matters of popular appreciation and acclaim. 
Without training or arsenal or the usual ma- 
terial, he made gunpowder, cannon-balls of 
excellent quality and, finally, “The Long 
Cecil,” a steel gun of accurate adjustment, 
carrying twenty-eight-pound shells—a prod- 
igy of a gun which fired two hundred and 
fifty-five shots before it suffered any appre- 
ciable wear in bore or rifling. It hurled 
back the enemy’s base and it produced in- 
calculable effect in heartening the besieged. 
It was this gun of his own construction, 
however, which brought the life of this mod- 
est genius to an end. On the evening of 
February 9, 1900, after a fatiguing day, 
Mr. Labram had gone to his room in the 
Grand Hotel, when a “good night shot” 
from the Kamfersdam gun carried away the 
corner of the hotel, killing this unmartial 
hero who, in his gentle soul, detested war, 
loving beyond all things a good day’s work 
and a jest with friends at its close. 


A QUERY 
By Walter Pulitzer 


HAT “Love is blind” one can’t dispute. 
(He’s often deaf and dumb to boot!) 

But if he sightless be, I pray, 

How does he always “‘find the way”? 
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Conducted by Will D. Howe 
NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. X 


[The tenth paper in the present series of articles upon English Narrative Writing has been written for 
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MID-NINETEENTH-CENTURY REALISM 
By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


EALISM, the close, common-sense grasp 

of fact, the keen, watchful observation 
of human character, has always been an im- 
portant trait in English literature. Chaucer 
turned instinctively from the inhuman alle- 
gory of the “Romaunt of the Rose” to the 
living, breathing figures of the Canterbury 
Prologue. Shakespeare owes his supreme 
greatness to the union of realism with im- 
agination, and not one among his great con- 
temporaries but was a truer realist than 
Zola. The eighteenth century—Dryden, 
Defoe, Congreve, Steele, Swift, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Richardson, Fielding—was, in 
the larger sense, all realist, preferred fact 
to fancy, the everyday workings of the un- 
derstanding to the higher flights of the im- 
agination. And this chain of tradition was 
continued into the nineteenth century, oddly 
enough, by women, Miss Burney, Miss Aus- 
ten, Miss Edgeworth. 


The main activity of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, however, ran in a 
quite different direction. To understand 
this, as for the explanation of all true liter- 
ary movements, we must look to the larger 
current of human experience; for literature 
is nothing but the reflection of human life 
and thought, and in critical analysis should 
never be separated from them. The nine- 
teenth century, then, began with a great re- 
volt against all the habits and standards of 
the eighteenth. In politics the French revo 
lution had overthrown class privilege and 
the divine right of kings. In philosophy 
the sensuous empiricism of Locke and the 
materialistic Deism of the French school 
had given place to the vague, poetical Pan- 
theism of Fichte and Hegel. In social life 
the graceful conventions, the exquisite but 
artificial refinements of a small aristocratic 
class had been undermined and discredited 
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by the pressure of the new Democracy, 
founding its claim on the passionate belief 
that all men are equal and that in the words 
of a recent essayist “our pleasures are in- 
creased by sharing them.” Everywhere the 
cry was for a new heaven and a new earth, 
at any rate for enriching and enlarging the 
earth we have by all the possibilities of ro- 
mantic imagination and wide sympathy with 
every historical development of social and 
spiritual life. Instantly art and literature 
responded to these new instincts and de- 
mands. In the novel, Scott and Dumas, 
with a host of lesser followers, wove their 
wonderful fabric of dream creatures, called 
_into being from the depths of the past. But 
the true expression of that age and its nat- 
ural medium of utterance was poetry. 
Goethe and Heine, Leopardi and Manzoni, 
Hugo and Musset, Byron, Shelley and Keats 
embody forever the passions and struggles 
and hopes of a generation as different from 
that which preceded it as from that which 
followed. 

For the middle of the nineteenth century 
saw a great change, a reaction from ro- 
mantic tendencies, almost as marked as the 
reaction from the conventions of the cen- 
tury preceding. Here again literature con- 
forms exactly to the larger movements of 
thought. If Hegel may be taken as the best 
representative of the spiritual life of his 
generation, assuredly Darwin is the typical 
figure in the generation that follows. Men 
had become distrustful of vague specula- 
tions and poetical raptures. They had 
looked for a new heaven and a new earth, 
and behold, the wind of the spirit had 
blown over them and passed away, and the 
old earth was left as homely as ever, as bar- 
ren, as dusty, and as hard. “Well,” they 
said, “since this dull old earth is all we 
have, let us make the best of it, let us study 
it cunningly and probe it carefully, and 
make it render up its treasures. It may not 
be such a bad earth, after all. At any rate, 
it is better than an Ixion’s passion for un- 
substantial dwellings of rosy mist.” So 
they forgot poetry and neglected philosophy 
and studied facts and incidentally invented 
steam transportation and the telegraph, and 
were busy if not happy. 

And literature obediently joined the pro- 
cession. No one any longer asked for the 
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gorgeous pageants of historical romance or 
the high-wrought spiritual raptures of tran- 
scendentalism. Plain people in plain 
clothes wanted to read about plain people 
in plain clothes. My neighbor, Jones, 
round the corner there—he buys his shirts 
and hats where I do, and I meet him at the 
club. More by token, he’s an ass at whist. 
Tell me about him, Mr. Author, about his 
wife and that good-for-nothing boy of his, 
and why the daughter’s marriage was broken 
off last month in such a hurry. 

This was not the world of poetry, and 
poetry went to the wall. Either it withdrew 
into a delicate palace of art, as with Tenny- 
son, Arnold, Swinburne, cultivating the 
graces of form, making no effort to speak 
either to or for the generality of men; or, 
with Browning, it struggled desperately to 
adapt itself to the need of the age and to 
give rhythmic loveliness to matter which 
was best fitted for utterance in plain prose. 
It is the glory of Browning that he made 
this attempt. It is his great defect that he 
did not understand the futility of making it. 

But the novel was in its element. In 
France the gigantic genius of Balzac seized 
upon the new ideas, gorged itself with the 
scientific spirit, piled up a huge mass of 
observation of contemporary life and man- 
ners in the minutest detail, probed, though 
with somewhat less accuracy, the inmost 
springs and darkest corners of human mo- 
tive and human passion, and so spun the 
huge web of the “Comédie Humaine.” In 
England we have already seen that realism 
was native and deep-rooted, and had con- 
tinued to grow healthily in quiet corners all 
through the sudden flourishing of the forest 
of romance. When the forest withered, the 
older and stronger plant was more than 
ready to come to the front again. Keen- 
sighted, quick-witted women, like Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alexander, took 
up the thread of tradition from Miss Aus- 
ten; and men of a genius nearly, if not 
quite equal to Balzac’s, did work equivalent 
to his, though altogether different in its 
character. 

Up to this time I do not know that real- 
ism had been defined; nor did even these 
writers seek especially to define it. They 
had the thing. They did not care about the 
name. Since then it has been defined much 
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too often. Probably the simplest definition 
explains ‘realism as the attempt to see and 
depict the world as it is. Unfortunately 
this is meaningless. Every man sees his 
own world, and if he depicts it as it is there 
is little likelihood of its being the same as 
the world of anybody else. We shall be on 
safer ground if we say that realism is the 
attempt to depict the world as the ordinary 
man sees it, the average, commonplace man. 
Although not a novelist, the typical realist 
of literature is Pepys. The Homer of the 
commonplace, he expresses the emotions and 
experiences of the average man with a natu- 
ralness, a fidelity possible only to one who 
is an average man himself—and nothing 
else. But the artist is, by definition, not the 
average, commonplace man, and when he 
tries to be a thoroughgoing realist, his ar- 
tist’s genius is perpetually getting between 
his legs and tripping him up. Thus Bal- 
zac’s realism is tinctured with the fantastic 
and grotesque, Flaubert’s with constant pre- 
occupations of style, the De Goncourts’ with 
subtle estheticism, Zola’s with epic mystery. 

So in England. Thackeray, from his true 
English blood and from his quick sensibility 
to the influences of his time, turned natu- 
rally to realism. He painted the life about 
him, the manners, the dress, the passions, 
the foibles, the vices, the virtues of living 
men and women. ‘Vanity Fair, ‘‘Penden- 
nis,” and “The Newcomes” will always re- 
main the most finished and wonderful pic- 
ture of English society in the early days of 
Queen Victoria. 

Yet Thackeray’s realism was colored and 
distorted by the peculiar note of his genius, 
an exaggerated sentimentalism. In this, I 
think, we are to find the source of all the 
defects which Mr. Howells has so acutely 
and justly pointed out. Two tendencies are 
always observable in the author of “Vanity 
Fair.” First, the intellectualism of the 
eighteenth century, the tradition which came 
direct from Fielding, a strong, keen, satir- 
ical grasp on the surface features of hu- 
man life. Second, underlying this and far 
more characteristic and essential, the senti- 
mentality I have just alluded to, which 
seems to be a residuum of the romantic 
period, its emotions and sensibility without 
its ideals. The most singular illustration of 
the conflict between these two elements is 
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certainly ‘Henry Esmond.” Over and over 
again critics have extolled this celebrated 
novel as a wonderful reproduction of the 
manners and thought of the early eighteenth 
century. Yet surely the reproduction is 
only superficial. Look beneath the surface 
anywhere and you will find the Thackeray 
of “The Newcomes,” with his egotistical 
reflections, his vague and morbid regrets, 
his vast. yawn of restless ennui. There is 
nothing of Swift and Steele and Addison 
but the wig and sword. 

This sentimentality of Thackeray’s crops 
out in every phase of his work. His great- 
est admirers admit the weakness of his good 
women; but his good women are weak be- 
cause he takes the thoroughly sentimental 
view of them. Women are like old china or 
Venetian glass, to be kept on the sideboard 
and handled delicately and admired and 
gushed over. If they get a fall and break 
to pieces—as they do so easily—what a 
pity! Sigh for them, the frail, the exquisite, 
the delicate creatures. And throw them in 
the dust barrel. What an unprofitable world 
it is! 

Again, Thackeray’s philanthropy is a sen- 
timent, a literary emotion, not founded on 
broad thinking or permanent sympathy. 
Oh, by all means, yes, Jeames is a man and 
a brother. Pat him on the back. Good fel- 
low! There is nothing of the snob about us. 
At the same time a footman is an odd crea- 
ture, belongs to a different world somehow, 
a curious animal; strange that he should 
really appear to feel and think and love and 
What a discovery, that the 
world below stairs should be such a counter- 
part of the world above stairs! And what 
a haunting idea that these creatures below 
stairs should be talking and commenting so 
freely on the doings of us that live above! 

And Thackeray’s cynicism, which delights 
some readers and annoys others. What a 
very mild cynicism it is and only the seamy 
side of the same old sentimentality. Here 
is nothing of the profound pessimism of 
Leopardi and Flaubert, which rages against 
the limits of common life with an eye for- 
ever fixed on the supreme beauty of the 
ideal. Thackeray’s cynicism is merely the 
wayward, petulant fret of the sentimentalist, 
who whines because he can not have his own 
way, who runs through the swift round of 
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selfish indulgence and brings up in the gray 
shadow of selfish boredom. Wine does not 
gladden, song does not cheer, beauty does 
not ravish, as it used to do. The world is 
old and dull and dead. There is no light 
nor love nor wisdom in the grave whither 
thou goest. 

Everywhere the style of Thackeray, free, 
graceful, simple as it is, is saturated and 
overloaded with this cloud of sentimental 
reflection, which gives it a peculiar personal 
quality as distinct from what we have seen 
to be typical realism as the strange fancies 
of Balzac or the Northern mysticism of 
Tourgenef. Sainte-Beuve used to say that, 
after all, the final judgment on a man’s 
work was usually to be found in the writ- 
ings of his contemporaries. Many will not 
agree with this. But it is interesting to note 
what was said about Thackeray by three of 
the keenest observers among those who knew 
him personally. “I don’t think one can care 
much for Thackeray’s novel,” writes Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. “He is always talking so 
of himself, too.”"* And Matthew Arnold: 
“I can not say I thoroughly liked him, 
though we were on friendly terms; and he is 
not, to my thinking, a great writer.” While 
pages of analysis could not express so forci- 
bly what I have been trying to indicate 
of Thackeray’s sentimentalism as Carlyle’s 
" brief word to Emerson, “a big man, not a 
strong man.” 

Just as Thackeray’s realism is affected by 
the large and wayward sentimentality of his 
genius, so the realism of Dickens is per- 
petually colored by what we may perhaps 
call his theatrical imagination. Imagina- 
tion pure and simple, it sometimes seems, 
and of the highest creative order, when we 
think of that splendid assemblage of varied 
characters, of those swift, vivid, glowing 
pages of description and narrative. But al- 
ways when we are about to pronounce the 
warmest eulogy on Dickens we seem to see 
him pausing to listen for it, like actors who 
delay the whole movement of the piece for 
just a second till the expected applause 
shall come. No writer was ever more keen- 
ly sensitive to the moving spectacle of life 
in all its phases, was ever more attentive to 


* Fitzgerald Set himself quite differently after 
Thackeray's dea! 
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the trivial gestures, as well as to the deeper 
passions of humanity. But Dickens never 
lost himself in his work. One eye was on 
the drama, the other on the audience. His 
imagination was rich, was warm, was vivid; 
but it was theatrical. 

All of Dickens’ characters are affected by 


_this taint. They represent all the different 


classes of society and all the varying pur- 
suits of life. Often they are drawn with a 
startling truth of detail which makes them 
seem to walk right out of the canvas. But 
every one is a little distorted from reality, 
in every one the natural qualities are height- 
ened, overstrained, intensified for the sake 
of effect. 

It is so again with Dickens’ pathos, ten- 
der and moving as it often is. Even in the 
deaths of Smike and of Little Nell, we can 
not quite forget the perpetual presence of 
the man who wore flashy waistcoats and 
liked to flaunt his cheap personality before 
the eager public. 

Nor are the humorous portions different, 
though here the straining for effect is some- 
what less painful. Few creative writers 
have had more command of abundant and 
uproarious laughter than the father of Mr. 
Pickwick; but the difference between Mr. 
Pickwick and Falstaff or Don Quizote il- 
lustrates better than anything else the pe- 
culiarity of Dickens’ imagination which I 
am trying to indicate. 

’ Or take Dickens’ sympathy with the op- 
pressed and downtrodden, his desire to right 
wrongs and remove abuses. The desire was 
absolutely sincere with him, as it was with 
his distinguished followers, Charles Reade 
and Wilkie Collins. But with him, as with 
them, there was one desire stronger than any 
desire to elevate humanity, and that was the 
desire to do an effective, telling, dramatic 
piece of work. 

Lastly let us consider Dickens’ style. It 
is the most wonderful of all his wonderful 
gifts. It is brilliant, subtle, glittering, fan- 
ciful. It makes cold things glow and dead 
things speak. It can put color and radi- 
ance into even a London fog. But, like so 
much of Victor Hugo’s prose, which it in 
many ways resembles, in spite of all its 
glamour and of all its splendor, it has the. 
fatal defect of ringing false. 

I quoted Fitzgerald and Carlyle in regard 
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to Thackeray. Fitzgerald tells us that Car- 
lyle called Dickens “a showman to whom 
one gives a shilling once a month to see his 
raree show, and then sends him about his 
business.” 

There was a contemporary of Dickens 
and Thackeray who did not approach either 
of them in genius, yet who came much 
nearer to being a typical realist than either. 
In fact, if we are to adopt the definition of 
realism given above, that it is the attempt to 
depict life as the average man sees it, it 
would be difficult to find a more perfect 
realist than Anthony Trollope. Trollope 
was a manufacturer of novels as another 
might be a manufacturer of hats or under- 
wear. In his most amusing autobiography 
he exposes with perfect serenity this very 
practical view of his own work: “I had long 
since convinced myself that in such work as 
mine the great merit consisted in acknowl- 
edging myself to be bound by rules of labor 
similar to those which an artisan or a me- 
chanic is forced to obey. A shoemaker, 
when he hai finished one pair of shoes, does 
not sit down and contemplate his work in 
idle satisfaction: “There is my pair of shoes 
finished at last! What a pair of shoes it is!’ 
The shoemaker who so indulged himself 
would be without wages half his time. It 
is the same with a professional writer of 
books. Having thought much of all 
this, and having made up my mind that I 
could be really happy only when I was at 
work, I had now quite accustomed myself to 
begin a second pair so soon as the first was 
out of my hands.” Everything was reduced 
to a system, and the flow of words was 
gauged as accurately as if it came from a 
brazen conduit, untiring and inexhaustible: 
“To write with my watch before me and to 
require from myself two hundred and fifty 
words every quarter of an hour. I have 
found that the two hundred and fifty words 
were forthcoming as regularly as the watch 
went.” So conscientious a workman would 
naturally believe that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and Trollope gives us with the 
utmost complacency a list of all his novels 
with the profits attached. Not for him is 
“that high-flown doctrine of the contempt 
of money which I have never admired.” 

Well, you would suppose that this sort of 
process would result in a very mechanical 
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article, something cold, shop-made, lifeless. 
Not a bit of it. Trollope’s greatest charm 
is his ease, his simplicity, his straightfor- 
ward unconsciousness. He was a natural 
story-teller, like Scott, like George Sand, 
and it is worth noting, by the way, that both 
these great novelists had something of Trol- 
lope’s mechanical manner of working. Does 
not Gautier tell us that the production of 
copy was a function with Madame Sand, 
and that she would sometimes finish a story 
at one o'clock in the morning and begin an- 
other before going to bed? Trollope’s ease 
and naturalness are best appreciated when 
one compares him with D’Israeli, who wrote 
of the same time, the same people, the same 
manners. D’Israeli is the more brilliant of 
the two, the more showy, possibly the deeper 
thinker, but he is always cold, artificial. His 
characters are not alive. By taking thought 
he has added a cubit to their stature. Trol- 
lope takes no thought. He writes as he 
breathes. He himself has mourned over his 
utter incapacity for planning a book before- 
hand and the time he has wasted in attempt- 
ing to do so. His characters come to him as 
real beings. He simply enters into them and 
lives their life. And what a fine throng of 
them there is, old and young, men and wom- - 
en, good and bad, yet not all good nor all 
bad, but of a mingled nature, something of 
love and something of hatred, of low and 
high and indifferent, as becomes the artistic 
perfection of imperfection. With charac- 
ters out of the common, like Mr. Cranley, 
I think Trollope is least successful, though 
in this many critics will differ from me. 
But the average man in the various walks of 
life—Phineas Finn, Archdeacon Grantly— 
surely no one has ever painted him more life- 
like, with a more instinctive utterance of un- 
conscious sympathy. 

For Trollope was himself an average, 
commonplace man in all his thoughts and 
interests, and he wrote for such. In many 
ways he was a typical representative of his 
generation, of an age which had floated into 
middle life on the top wave of self-com- 
placent liberalism, which believed that mid- 
dle-class democracy and genteel’ religion 
and material comfort were the be-all and 
the end-all here and hereafter. Like other 
ages, it wished its novels to be the epitome 
of itself, and they were, as is curiously illus- 
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trated by a little anecdote which Trollope 
tells in “Castle Richmond” (1859). 

“T was waiting once, when I was young at 
the work, in the back parlor of an eminent 
publisher, hoping to see his eminence on a 
small matter of business touching a three- 
volumed manuscript, which I held in my 
hand. The eminent publisher, having prob- 
ably larger fish to fry, could not see me, but 
sent his clerk or foreman to arrange the 
business. 

“*A novel, is it, sir?’ said the foreman. 

“ *Yes,’ I answered; ‘a novel.’ 

“It depends very much on the subject,’ 
said the foreman, with a thoughtful and ju- 
dicious frown—‘upon the name, sir, and the 
subject—daily life, sir; that’s what suits us; 
daily English life. Now your historical 
novel, sir, is not worth the paper it’s written 
on.’ ” 

If we wish to understand fully the temper 
of mid-nineteenth-century realism and the 
people unto whom it ministered, we should 
read and meditate the final paragraph of 
Trollope’s “Autobiography.” “If the rustle 
of a woman’s petticoat has ever stirred my 
blood, if a cup of wine has been a joy to 
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me, if I have thought tobacco at midnight in 
pleasant company to be one of the elements 
of an earthly paradise, if now and again I 
have somewhat recklessly fluttered a five- 
pound note over a card table, of what matter 
is it to any reader? I have betrayed no 
woman. Wine has brought me to no sorrow. 
It has been the companionship of smoking 
that I have loved rather than the habit. I 
have never desired to win money, and I have 
lost none. To enjoy the excitement of 
pleasure, but to be free from its vices and 
evil effects, to have the sweet and leave the 
bitter untasted—that has been my study. 
The preachers tell us that this is impossible. 
It seems to me that I have succeeded fairly 
well.” 

Not much romance here, not much long- 
ing for any spiritual ideal, not much restless 
endeavor for things unimagined, super- 
earthly. Yet only a few years after Trol- 
lope’s death came “Treasure Island” and 
“The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” and ‘“‘Robert Elsmere,” each in its 
way symptomatic of a great reaction from 
Trollope and mid-nineteenth-century real- 
ism. 


THE SONG OF THE THRUSH 
By Madison Cawein 


VERHEAD, overhead a wood thrush flutes, 


And it seems to me 


All the sweet words in the world, 
Married to melody, could not express 
What its few, wild notes, 

Inspired, and simple, and free, express, 


Say to me 


Of expectation and woodland mystery, 
Dreams, and wonder-visions never appearing, 
Remote and unattainably beautiful— 


O indescribable song! 


Song of the wild brown thrush! 

O June! O love! O youth! 

Of you, of you it speaks to me! 

Of the lost, the irremediable, 

The indescribably fair and far and yet to be found; 
The mysteriously hidden, too: 

The lure of the undiscoverable calling, calling, 


Bidding me on and on, 


In the voice of all my longings, 
Down the dim, the deep, the cadenced aisles of the forest. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT O’MAR 
By W. T. Larned 


ITZ O’Mar was an Irishman 
Whose home was ’neath his hat, 
And when he didn’t rush the can, 
He’d write the Rubaiyat. 


His turn was mathematical, 
But in the Persian “Herald”. 
He’d sometimes grow ecstatical, 
And sign his name “Fitzgerald.” 


Verse writing was an easy trick, 

For, though the Muse oft slumbers, 
So versed was he in ’rithmetic 

He’d woo the wench in numbers. 


And when the bottom of the can 
Drained inspiration dry, 

He’d seize his telescope and scan 
The features of the sky. 


Or, if the Sense was lost in Sound, 
Or Pegasus’s pace 

Too slow, he turned the Thing around, 
And wrote in Upper Case. 


Till more and more the scribbler’s itch 
Attacked him as he went; 

And often he’d neglect to stitch, 
And didn’t meet his rent. 


But since he led the simple life 
(No cakes and ale for him— 

Just bread and wine for self and wife)— 
It seemed a harmless whim. 


And sometimes underneath a bough, 
And sometimes in his tent, 

He’d try his verses on his Frau 
Ag’in’ the Government. 


His skill with figures, needle, verse, 
Soon spread through ev'ry clime— 

He was, in fact, to make it terse, 
The Hop. Smith of his time. 


But envious Fate his fall had planned 
—’Tis thus tradition runs— _ - 
He soon became a pundit, and 

He took to making puns. 


O youths and maidens, mark me well, 
All heedless though you be: 

Beware the symptoms that foretell 
This fearful malady. 


The pun premeditated will 
Attack the strong and wary, 
And grow to be a habit till 
It is involuntary. 


’Twas thus with O’Mar when the Shah, 
Himself a caustic wit, 

Drew rein to bate the moral law 
With philosophic skit. 


Alack ! the poet, with his cup, 
Sat jocund in his tent, 

And was disposed to fill ’em up, 
But not to argument. 


The Shah concealed his cognito: 
(‘In vino veritas. 

The secret of his name I’ll know, 

Or turn an empty , glass.) 


“Come forth, Khayyam! I’m from afar, 
And, if you’re nothing loath, 
O be you Fitz, or just Omar ?— 
You really can’t be both.” 


Spake O’Mar with a stammering slur— 
Befuddled were his wits: 
“Poeta sum of Naishipur, 
Sed nascitur non Fits.” 


No longer see the Shah incog., 
But in his majesty: 
“O poet from an Irish bog, 
Be this your penalty— 


“O worst of punsters that you are, 
You'll live to rue the day. 
I’ll make your poem popular 
In far America. 


“As is the custom of that land, 
They'll buy it by the ton, 
Then cast you with a gladsome hand 
To swift oblivion.” 


The Shah has spoken—herald 
The wonders of the law! 

Your victim was Fitzgerald, 
But ours is Bernard, Shah! 
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A SUDDEN SHOWER 


Drawing by Ethel Franklin Betts Copyright, 1906, The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


‘‘Barefooted boys scud up the street 
Or scurry under sheltering sheds; 
And school-girl faces, pale and sweet, 
Gleam from the shawls about their heads.”’ 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 


By Albert Hale 


“‘WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 

SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


N the belief that South America is soon to play a part of unwonted prominence in the great 
game of international politics, Tue Reaper sent Mr. Albert Hale to four of the Southern 
Republics on’a mission of inspection and investigation. Though we of the “United States 
know comparatively little of modern South America, still the purpose was not so much to in- 
crease our knowledge of the strangers next door, as it was to learn what they know and think 
of us. Naturally, many interesting facts of civic, social and commercial life find a place in 
Mr. Hale’s series of articles, the first of which is given over to Brazil’s great capital, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The recent Pan-American conference; the visit of Secretary Root to the republics Mr. Hale 
had so lately quitted; the agitation of the European press over the brilliant utterances of the 
Secretary of State; the undoubted and commendable desire of the administration at Washing- 
ton to preserve and strengthen the ties that should bind—all these murmurings of an awa- 
kened interest indicate that Tur Reaper was none too early in sending, ten months ago, one 
of its staff to Latin America. While each article is in itself a unit, still we believe an unbroken 
following of the entire series will give a knowledge of a new old-world, and an understanding 
of a new old-situation that will fully justify itself.—Tue Eprror. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO 
THE AWAKENING OF A TROPICAL CITY 


York lies Rio de Janeiro. It was late 

in the afternoon when we steamed into 
her magnificent harbor, the beauty of 
which I was not prepared for in spite of 
the fact that it is the inevitable subject for 
praise in every returning traveler’s story 
of South America. : 

The entrance is through a narrow pas- 
sage between enormous fortified rocks 
scarcely a mile apart. Beneath the moun- 
tains, nearly five miles from this entrance, 
is the city, in front of which vessels rest 
at anchor; somewhat farther on is the 
commercial harbor, and beyond this for 
nearly twenty miles, dotted with islands, 
fringed with palms and backed by the 
hills, is spread a beautiful sheet of water, 
on which could rest the navies of the 
world. Sidney, in Australia, and San 
Francisco, in the United States, are the 
only harbors that are comparable. 

In 1904, 17,407 vessels touched at Rio. 
Of these 1,792, of 3,661,010 tons, were 
British ; 737, of 1,730,375 tons, were Ger- 
man; 392, of 829,526 were French, and 
only 24 (three steam, twenty-one sail), 
of only 35,086 tons, were American- 
United States. Even Austria and Norway 
surpass us. In 1890, at the beginning of 
the Empire, Rio de Janciro had three 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants ; 
to-day there dre more than twice as many, 
with a growing country back of her, and 
yet the harbor has not changed in years. 
I know that some experienced sea captains 
declare there is no economy of time or 
money in tying to docks, but nevertheless 
Rio has decided to improve her harbor 
and dock facilities both as a sanitary 
measure and as a much needed support to 
her growing trade. 

The projected Port Works comprises 
a quay two and one-quarter miles long, 
and when finished will be equipped with 


Five: thousand miles southeast of New 


the most modern machinery, and every- 
thing, from buoys to winches, run by 
electricity. 

The contract, signed on March 29, 
1904, between the Federal Government 
and C. H. Walker & Company, of Lon- 
don, who agree to finish the work in June, 
1910, calls for an expenditure of nearly 
forty million dollars, and is secured by a 
lien on the customs revenue of the coun- 
try. 

The Brazilian bourbon asserts that the 
work will never be finished; and that any- 
how, in comparison with the two hundred 
miles of dockage at New York, it isn’t 
after all such a great improvement. But I 
have seen the work in progress. There 
is on the ground structural iron from 
England and Belgium, engines from 
England and pneumatic tools from Chi- 
cago, all making a great clatter, and the 
systematic method with which every step 
was taken encouraged the chief local en- 
gineer, Dr. Del Vecchio, to say, ‘““That’s 
the way you do things in the States, isn’t 
it??? Here was the first, and one of the few 
signs of American influence. The Brazil- 
ian mechanic seems to be an enthusiast 
and takes to the pneumatic tool more read- 
ily than does the European. This is due, 
perhaps, to the fact that he is in his in- 
dustrial infancy and has no old methods to. 
unlearn; just as in some places he jumps. 
from the rush light to electricity and es- 
capes the intermediate experience of gas. 

My first step after landing was to look 
after the luggage at the custom house. 
There I learned that beautiful word 
“paciencia.”’ At present vessels anchor in 
the harbor at Rio; they do not dock and 
unload as in New York or Liverpool, nor 
do the lighters hurry alongside to debark 
passengers and baggage together. But 
the passenger bargains for a small boat to 
take him ashore at three to ten milreis a 
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head. (To-day three milreis equal about 
one dollar. Exchange fluctuates ; a milreis 
at par should equal fifty-two cents, but it 
has once sunk as low as twelve cents.) 

As we left the custom-house I carried in 
my hand a parcel, and I noticed a smile 


REPAIRING STREETS AT RIO 


on the face of my cicerone, a diamond 
merchant from Maine whose acquaintance 
T had made on the boat and whose experi- 
ence of the country made me more than a 
little his debtor; but as he usually smiled 
I did not connect-one with the other until 
I boarded a bond. 

In Brazil, a street car is called a bond. 
The first line was built by an American, 
Major S. B. Greenough, in 1877, and was 
bonded by the government; the tickets is- 
sued at the time were dubbed by popular 
imagination bonds, a term soon applied to 
the vehicle itself, and one that has to-day 
become an integral part of speech. In the 
beginning all the cars, and they were not 
many, were drawn by horses. Now there 
are seventy-five miles of streets on which 
cars run. Those going southward through 
the newer part of the city to the Botanical 
Garden and up the hill-side across the old 
aqueduct, are operated by electricity, but 
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toward the west they are still horse cars; 
this will be altered, however, as soon as the 
Tramway Company obtains control of 
and reorganizes the entire traction plant 
of the city. The older cars with little 
wooden cross benches are relics which a 
mule pulls after its own fashion along 
narrow tracks; the newer ones are our fa- 
miliar trolley, overhead wire, long pole, 
general electric motor and haughty mo- 
tor-man proudly pounding his foot-bell 
at seven milreis ($2.30) a day. Thus the 
old and the new may be seen together, a 
contrast characteristic of the city— 
toward the south the new, toward the 
west the old. No transfers are given, 
and generally they are not required, be- 
cause there are no cross lines and all the 
cars feed toward the business center. 

There are first and second class cars, 
and I, with my package, had taken a first- 
class bond, and found trouble. Scarcely 
had I done so when the conductor (that is 
his title in Portuguese) requested me to 
transfer to a second-class car whenever it 
might come along, because no one is al- 
lowed to carry anything greater than a 
lap satchel, first-class. So I humbly de- 
scended and had either to mix with mar- 
ket women and sweaty laborers, or to 
take a tilbury. A tilbury, named after 
the English maker who years ago intro- 
duced it, is a curious, two-wheeled, light- 
springed cab, like an old-fashioned Eng- 
lish gig, and resembles a hansom without 
the attachment for the driver; he sits in- 
side the tilbury. It is designed for the 
narrow streets of a tropic town, rides 
like a cradle and costs officially two to 
three milreis a trip, but by the time the 
drive is finished the victim pays five to 
ten milreis and has formed the acquain- 
tance of the driver. The great disadvan- 
tage, besides the price, is that only one 
can ride. A man and his wife must each 
take a tilbury or hire a carriage. Very 
few hire carriages. It is cheaper to buy 
them. 

We chose a third alternative: to dodge 
through the narrow streets, to jostle chil- 
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dren and negroes along the unaccommo- 
dating sidewalks, while I vainly tried to 
catch some meaning from the chatter of 
Portuguese that everywhere assailed my 
unfamiliar ears; and at last reached the 
Estrangeiros Hotel. 

The hotels are relatively inexpensive, 
but they are built on French models and 
look it. Just within the entrance is a 
narrow box, in which a clerk is supposed 
to sit, but half the time does not ; the halls 
are bare, the rooms cheerless and the fur- 
niture imported from anywhere else than 
Grand Rapids. There are no more than 
twelve that may be called respectable, and 
many a so-called hotel or pension should 
be avoided unless one is looking for the 
kind of place erected in New York to 
avoid the Raines law. How often did I 
hear expressed:by those who knew its at- 
tractions from experience the desire for a 
good American hotel! How the Brazil- 
ians would appreciate it! To the south 
they would look out on Botafogo, Corco- 
vado, the Sugar Loaf and the sea beyond. 
To the east they would enjoy through 
every moment of the day or night the 
glorious beauties of the harbor with the 
ships anchored there. To the north the 
bay, to the west the mountains, and be- 
neath them, in its many-sided, many-col- 
ored life, the hills and dales of their be- 
loved Rio. 

But as yet this is all a dream. 

I went to bed with the rain. beating 
through the roof. I had reached a strange 
land and was glad of it. My dreams were 
of adventures, of dusky senhoras and ca- 
valheiros, of monarchies and exotic aris- 
tocracies. I had come to study with mod- 
ern eyes the great continent of South 
America, so near us and yet so little known 
to us, but I fell asleep into the bygone 
times of fifty years ago. 

I awoke to the twentieth century, in 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, with 
a population of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand, the second largest city in South 
America. 
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THE LIFE OF THE CITY; AND WHAT THE 
RIANS READ 

Rio, with the body at the harbor and 
with streets, tentacle-like, running along 
the shore and branching out between the 
hills, has been compared to an octopus; 
but this refers only to its shape, for, by 
nature, the city is gentle, good-tempered, 
and has charms that have never been dis- 
covered in the deep-sea beast. 

It is a nearly irresistible temptation to 
loiter on the street corners for glimpses of 
the un-American life; where native blacks 
carry on the head all the burdens from 
trunks and baskets to clothing, candied 
cakes and water jars; where every turn 
yields an almost grotesque picture of the 
old city, noisy with its careless chatter, 
alive with its scantily-clad men and women 
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and its naked children; where up the hill- 
sides climb in strange confusion cottages, 
palaces and convents, or where there 
breaks now and again into view the- new 
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Rio Janeiro, showing broad, well-paved 
avenues, along which modern life is just 
learning to take its way. 

Rio by day encourages this indolence, 
this attitude toward her, as if she were a 
stage on which was being arranged a 
panorama for our pleasure, but by night 
a curtain of silence falls over the city ; the 
streets are deserted; there are few thea- 
ters, and these do not attract society ; the 
cafés and restaurants may even close their 
doors, while those that keep open do so 
only because they hope to catch the strag- 
gler, not because there is the business that 
in many cities marks the night as set 
apart for pleasure. Brazilians are not 
great consumers of alcohol. There are 
practically no bar rooms in Rio, and beer, 
which is all native, or wine and whisky, 
which are imported, must be obtained at 
the numerous delicatessen shops or at 
some restaurant. Coffee is the popular 
beverage, and there is not a spot in town 
ten minutes’ distance from a café; here are 
little tables, always laid with tiny cups 
and saucers, ready to be filled at an in- 
stant’s notice with a hot, strong, black 
brew from the berry grown only a few 
miles away. The negro may quietly soak 
himself into the grave with cashasha, a 
local rum cheap and unadulterated, but 
nowhere could I find intoxication the vice 
it is in Mexico or Chile. Probably in their 
temperate habits and home life can be 
found an explanation of the low percent- 
age of crime in Rio. There are the usual 
petty thicveries, assaults and misdemean- 
ors, yet life and property are relatively 
safe, and in walking about the streets at 
night I had no fear of the “hold-up” man. 
This security is not due to any excellence 
of the police, because the force is poor, 
untrained and without esprit de corps. The 
heavy demand for labor due to the exten- 
sive improvements in the city makes it im- 
possible to secure good men for the serv- 
ice, and consequently there are many raw 
lads of less than eighteen years masking 
as guardians of the peace. Their dress is 
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so inconspicuous that even the old resident 
has difficulty in distinguishing them, and 
they are not always acquainted with their 
common duties. Moreover they are not to 
be trusted,-and I was told by one man, 
whose business carries him over Rio at all 
hours of the day and night, that the last 
person to whom he would appeal for help 
would be a policeman. In commendable 
contrast is the fire department, which is a 
thoroughly military organization, well 
equipped and drilled. In spite of the de- 
light which a fire gives to the simple na- 
tive and in spite of his hope that by set- 
ting fire to his house he may get the insur- 
ance, there were only one hundred and 
seven alarms in 1904. Luckily turbulent 
street life is not a feature of Rio, and 
what social enjoyment the Brazilians have 
is found chiefly in their homes. They are 
very domestic, and find in family hospital- 
ity their chief delight, and the stranger 
who, during the day, has been occupied 
until sunset, if he has no acquaintance 
with the social world, will feel the force 
of that romance-word triste. 

That the inhabitants of Rio stay at 
home does not imply that they are great 
readers; there are four or five book stores 
in Ouvidor, but away from this center 
books are not secn in shop windows, nor 
even in private houses. The serious student 
will find good material in only two of the 
eight libraries in the city; these are the 
Portuguese Society Library and the Na- 
tional Library. This last is a fine collection 
of over two hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes, with many manuscripts and orig- 
inal documents, especially rich in the his- 
torical literature of the country. The 
newspaper scems to supply fully the men- 
tal requirements of the dweller in Rio; he 
has the newspaper habit as thoroughly 
developed as has the New Yorker, and 
from morning till night he can get the 
latest news or opinion in any fashion he 
may like it. There are nine dailics in the 
morning and two in the afternoon, and 
they keep the newsboys busy crying the 
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contents and selling them at three and one- 
half cents. Any extraordinary event is il- 
lustrated by a photographic cut, but as a 
rule they do not insert pictures and almost 
never use cartoons, this last species of en- 
tertainment and enlightenment being still 
considered the function of the comic 
weeklies on the Punch and Puck order. 
The newspaper is a de facto free press, 
saying anything it pleases unrestrained 
by any censorship except public opinion, 
which I am sure is swayed by the newspa- 
per to a greater extent than is usual in 
Latin America. The papers are read by 
statesmen, street-car conductors, students 
and peddlers, but I rarely saw one in the 
hands of a woman. They are thoroughly 
up-to-date, too, in most things, but their 
news from us is not much more important 
to them than is that from Russia. Their 
editors are men of brains and of affairs 
who say what they say because they be- 
lieve it. 

Besides these dailies in Portuguese, 
there are five serious and two comic week- 
lies in the same language, and there is one 
each in Spanish, Italian, French and 
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English. Out of all these I found myself, 
without prejudice, however, attracted par- 
ticularly to three. One, a French weekly, 
now in its twentieth year, L’Etoile du 
Sud, which is accurate and thorough in 
dealing with the social, artistic and Euro- 
pean sides of Rio. Another is the weekly 
Brazilian Review, now in its ninth year, 
which is, in my opinion, the best English 
paper in South America; its specialty is 
market and shipping reports, and it has 
excellent trustworthy statistics. I can not 
say that it is often in love with American 
methods or men, but it is always fair, and 
the editorial rooms were opened to me with 
genuine hospitality. The third is the 
Jornal do” Commercio, in its eightieth 
year. There are other good daily newspa- 
pers in Rio, but the Jornal is the oldest 
and leads the procession, as does the thun- 
drous Times in London. Its columns have 
the most news and the biggest advertise- 
ments; from all over the world the tele- 
graph associations or its special corre- 
spondents send for its first page the events 
of the day, and its inner pages have the 
more expanded reports, essays, extracts 
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and translations. It is not a sensational 
shect; its editor, Dr. José Carlos Rodri- 
gues, knows too much of the world to 
make his paper yellow, however popular 
that color may be on the national flag. 


TWO JOURNALISTS AND TWO DIPLOMATS, 
PETROPOLIS 


Rodrigues is a wonder; he has been a 
political fighter and an exile, a corre- 
spondent of many papers from many 
countries, and he knows national as well as 
international politics thoroughly. He is 
not afraid of anything or anybody; he 
will not take a bribe or an office; he says 
what he pleases; he makes friends or ene- 
mies alike of politicians and patriots, and 
he has so raised the value of the Jornal do 
Commercio that, as owner of the largest 
number of shares, he is to-day a rich man. 

Ernesto Senna, Rodrigues’ right-hand 
man, is a born newspaper man in love with 
his work. What he doesn’t know or can’t 
find out about Brazil isn’t worth knowing ; 
he is an unpublished Brazilian Encyclo- 
pedia. From the moment I met him 
I became a Brazilian. He spoke to me in 
Portuguese, and I spoke to him in Span- 
ish or kindergarten French, but it made 
no difference; we were both Americans, 
and made a common language for our- 
selves. Senna was one of the last to shake 
hands in farewell with old Dom Pedro IT 
when, in 1889, that Emperor was quietly 
shipped from the landing stage of Fif- 
teenth of November Square to his home- 
less wanderings about Europe. Senna has 
seen revolutions come and go; he has re- 
corded the changes from the monarchy to 
the republic, from slavery and aristoc- 
racy to an elective democracy, and he has 
watched the gradual awakening of the 
new Brazil. He can tell many delightful 
stories of old Rio, but is enthusiastic over 
the modernization. It was Senna who 
took me, with Dr. José Mujia Linares, the 
correspondent of the Buenos Aires La 
Prensa, for a tour of the Harbor Works. 
The title “doctor” in South America is 
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applied to all who have received a doc- 
torate diploma, and, as a rule, signifies a 
doctor in laws or engineering rather than 
such in medicine. As the university degree 
is a mark of aristocracy, this explains why 
so many men whose names we read of in 
Latin-American public life have the prefix 
“pr.” 

“My dear Senna,” I said, when we re- 
turned, “how about politics in Rio?” He 
looked slyly at me for a moment and then 
replied: “You must visit Petropolis.” So 
I threw my arms around him in farewell, 
and took the fine steamer of the Leo- 
poldina railway to. the station of Maud 
across the bay. I was hurried into a mod- 
ern car, rushed through the forests behind 
one engine, pushed by another up a cog- 
wheeled track through the clouds, which 
occasionally opened to show me the sea 
and the valleys beneath, until I finally 
reached the summit. 

Petropolis is up in the mountains twen- 
ty-five hundred fect. It is where the Bra- 
zilians tuck away millionaires, babies and 
diplomats, in something like this order of 
importance. It resembles a German water- 
ing place, and is quite as exciting. The 
chief interest consists in getting up in the 
morning to catch the seven-thirty train 
for Rio, and in waiting the return of the 
male suburbanites. All the rest of the 
time the village of fifteen thousand is 
asleep. It was settled at first by the Ger- 
mans, but the Emperor selected it as his 
summer residence. Its population was in- 
creased when yellow fever attacked Rio, 
and when one diplomatic representative 
was invited thither, for the others insisted 
on following him. Since then no minister 
or ambassador has dared to break the 
habit, although any one acquainted with 
Brazil knows that the real life of the 
country goes on in Rio, and that for any 
knowledge of its policics one might as well 
be in Canton as in Petropolis. 

It is a pretty place, trees everywhere, 
and water running in a stream deep set in 
the center of the principal streets. It is 
called a watering place for that reason, 
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and because it rains there most of the time 
the resemblance to a German watering 
place is increased. There are scores of 
villas, fine residences, quiet homes and 
pensions in Petropolis, and each foreign 
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country maintains its diplomatic repre- 
sentative there in modest or pretentious 
style. The United States ambassador, if 
he is rich, keeps an establishment equal 
to that of the English or German repre- 
sentatives; otherwise he rents a cottage 
and ranks in the eyes of the natives with 
the minister from Paraguay. 

Mr. A. da Fontoura Xavier, the Bra- 
zilian consul-gencral in New York, whom 
I was lucky enough to find in Petropolis, 
acted as my guide. He is a scholar and a 
poet, and a man of affairs who under- 
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stands his Brazil and is eager for his coun- 
try’s advancement; he is also an admirer 
of the United States of North America. 
His long residence in New York has given 
him a keen insight into international con- 
ditions and an enthusiasm to strengthen 
the tics which ought to bind us together. 
He introduced me to the Baréo Rio Bran- 
co, who is to-day one of the foremost men 
of the country. The Rio Branco family 
has been known in Brazilian nobility and 
in statecraft for generations; the present 
baron was prominent during the empire, 
and consequently retains his title, al- 
though the republic does not officially rec- 
ognize it. He has been minister to Ger- 
many, where he formed a personal friend- 
ship with the Emperor. William; he has 
lived and traveled in the United States, 
and at present he is Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and holds the balance of power 
between those who would cry Brazil for 
the Brazilians and those who have a 
broader conception of the state and wish 
to see Brazil occupy a more forceful 
place among world powers. 


THE STREET BEAUTIFUL: 
SANITATION 


A LESSON IN 


The most wonderful feature of Rio de 
Janciro is the Avenida Central. 

Imagine, if you can, a city, Chicago, 
for instance, awaking to the realization 
that there are ugliness, dirt and disease in 
its midst; that its streets are ill-paved, 
unwholesome and unequal to the traffic. 
Such was Rio five years ago. Its own citi- 
zens did not care to live there, but retired 
to other cities or hurried away to Paris to 
spend their money. Imagine Chicago de- 
termined to change all this by drawing a 
straight line through her slums, say from 
the river at Madison Street to the corner 
of Twelfth and Halsted Streets, with 
other straight lines parallel and at right 
angles through other centers of slumdom. 
And imagine Chicago, after pulling down 
brick and stone, wood and plaster, erect- 
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ing on these straight lines broad, well- 
paved, well-lighted avenues, the principal 
one the Avenida Central, much like the 
Avenue de Opera in Paris, faced on 
either side by palaces, shops, cafés, clubs 
and business houses, all newly built ac- 
cording to one harmonious scheme, so that 
air and sunshine enter where they were 
before unknown, and so that it becomes a 
pleasure to walk where hitherto confusion 
and discomfort were unavoidable. 

. Rio did it. The Avenida was cut liter- 
ally through the heart of the city. It 
measures eighteen hundred meters long 
(all measurements in Latin America are in 
the metric system, but for the sake of 
brevity and to facilitate reading I shall 
hereafter give only the approximate equiv- 
alent in English measure—one and one- 
eighth miles) opening toward the north 
upon the inner harbor, with the mountains 
in the distance, while toward the south, 
across an arm of the bay, rises that barren 
granite cone two thousand feet high, called 
the Sugar Loaf. 

What before was a mass of buildings 
has become a picture and a landscape. 
The Avenida is more than one. hundred 
feet wide and has broad sidewalks, many 
sections of which are made of mosaic by 
workmen brought from Italy. Each 
structure must conform to a plan in 
which the details of architecture and rules 
of hygiene are preserved. The roadway 
is paved with asphalt, and down its center 
are fifty-five little ovals of grass and 
shade trees—delightful shelters for the 
foot traveler. From each springs an orna- 
mental pillar bearing three arc lights; at 
the edge of the walks in spaces alternat- 
ing with the electric lights are one hun- 
dred and four pillars with gas jets of 
the highest illuminating power, gas being 
used with electricity both to increase the 
brilliancy and to avert any danger from 
sudden breaking down of the electric light 
plant. At the north there is a landing 
stage for the boats from Petropolis and 
Nictheroy, while at the south end there is 
the Brazilian Pavilion, which was_ re- 
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moved from St. Louis after the Fair, 
brick by brick, and will soon be used here 
as a public meeting hall, and for the meet- 
ings of the Pan-American Congress, which 
Secretary Root lately attended. Close be- 
side this is the new Municipal Theater, 
which is here, as in all South American 
cities, as much a public institution as is 
the postoffice. 

The other new streets are not called 
avenues, but will retain their old names 
after the transformation has been accom- 
plished, and they are to be put to business 
uses, as they were before, although the 
conditions will be healthier and in every 
way more practical. One beautiful result 
of the Avenida defies all word painting— 
its prolongation into boulevards follow- 
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is met by a business avenue, which begins 
at the new harbor works, but toward the 
south it stretches away around the Gloria 
hill into Botafogo’s crescent, to end finally 
on the open Atlantic beneath Corcovado, 
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whose verdured peak is the crown of the 
mountain range, and from which the view 
over ocean, bay and land is unsurpassed. 
This magnificent drive and promenade, 
with the sea on one side and the mountains 
on the other, will be fifteen miles long and 
will do as much to make Rio a cosmopoli- 
tan city as any one factor in the new Bra- 
zil. 

From the 8th of March, 1904, when 
the first house was unroofed, until the 
opening of the Avenida for public use, 
15th of November, 1905—the Brazilian 
national holiday of Independence—there 
were six hundred and forty-one houses 
demolished and over four thousand people 
scattered to other and healthier homes. 
There is no doubt of its successful conclu- 
sion in a few months. The money comes 
from the Rothschilds, of London, who 
have agreed to loan for this and the new 
harbor works, forty-two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, secured by a per- 
centage on the national and city customs 
income. Evidently the English are not 
afraid that they will lose their money, for 
* the loan was not difficult to secure, and so 
far interest has been promptly paid. 


There are rumors of “graft,” which are 
probably true, but the Avenida is a fact; 
it might have been built cheaper, but it 
could not have been built better, and it is 
there for all time. 
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There are reactionists, too, who object 
to the whole plan; they say that for a 
tropical city the old streets were best; 
that these new, broad avenues which bring 
sunlight into dark places, have also 
brought the first cases of sunstroke into 
Rio. They fail to realize, of course, what 
cleanliness and fresh air signify. The 
total cost of the Avenida may reach eighty 
million dollars, but it will be worth every 
cent of it. 

Of course there are slums still in evi- 
dence in Rio. A city of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand people, one-third of 
whom are negroes, and many of these of 
the lowest, most ignorant type, can not 
be reformed all at once. In the lanes be- 
hind the hills and in the districts around 
the railway station there are native hives 
as picturesque and as dirty, though not 
so crowded, nor so cut off from sunlight 
and air, as those at Whitechapel or East 
Broadway. 

I trust it will interest our own munici- 
pal authorities to learn that there are fif- 
teen small public market places in the re- 
constructed area controlled by the munici- 
pality, and at suitable intervals thirty 
public lavatories, such as 
one sees in Berlin or the 
newer London, but which 
are unknown to us in prac- 
tical America. 

Part of the improved 
conditions in the modern 
city is due to the sewerage 
system conducted by a pri- 
vate English corporation, 
The Rio de Janeiro In- 
provements Company of 
London, which had a con- 
tract with the Empire that 
has been renewed by the 
Republic, to drain all the 
inhabited or as yet unoc- 
cupied land within the Federal District, 
and to-day there is not a house in Rio 
without drains and plumbing, not a peas- 
ant’s hovel that does not discharge its 
sewage into well-built mains. In fact, no 
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street can be surveyed or paved, no house 
can be built until the pipes have been laid 
and water brought in. The capital stock 
is ten million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. There are fifty-one thou- 
sand houses in Rio, for each of which the 
Improvements Company 
receives from the Federal 
Government twenty - four 
dollars a year irrespective 
of its size; the owner pays 
the government for this 
and is taxed two per cent. 
of the rental value (while 
rented) for water which is 
furnished by the govern- 
ment in great abundance, 
clear and pure from the 
nearby hills. Taxes are 
paid twice a year; they are 
not very high, and every 
form of assessment is cov- 
ered in these payments. 

Back in the states there 
are those who cling to the 
tradition that it is gener- 
ally unhealthy and that yellow fever is 
still dreadfully prevalent in Rio during 
the summer (from November to May). 
This is no longer the truth, because San- 
tos, which was once the nearest infected 
port, has, by good docks, drainage and 
pure water, wiped out the disease, and be- 
cause Rio itself, with effective quarantine, 
thorough sanitary control and the marvel- 
ous reconstruction which she has under- 
taken, leaves no room in which the epidem- 
ie germ can lie concealed. If I had to make 
a choice between New York in summer and 
Rio in summer, it would certainly be Rio. 
Of course it is hot there; I saw the ther- 
mometer at 94° (F.), and during the 
rainy season the atmosphere is saturated 
with moisture, but the cool, afternoon 
breezes from the sea bring a freshness to 
the air that makes life more than tolera- 
ble. Nor did I once see or feel or hear a 
mosquito in Rio, although higher up on 
the hills they were plentiful enough. 
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WHERE MEN AND WOMEN MOST DO CON- 
GREGATE;, AND A NORTHERN INFLUENCE 


The great shopping street, the Rua do 
Ouvidor, is one of the unique spots in the 
world; there is nothing else like it. The 
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Puerto del Sol in Madrid, the corner of 
the Linden and Friedrichstrasse in Ber- 
lin, Charing Cross in London, Union 
Square in New York, each has its individ- 
ual charm. Perhaps the Rialto in Venice 
best conveys the idea of the Rua do Ouvi- 
dor, although the Rialto is a bridge only a 
few yards long, while Ouvidor, though 
scarcely wider than the Rialto, stretches 
its half-mile, bridge-like, from the First 
of March Street over the new Avenida to 
San Francisco Square. If the sun is too 
hot, awnings are spread nearly across it 
and carriages are not allowed there; the 
pedestrian enjoys an undisturbed monop- 
oly, and every onc in Rio finds some excuse 
to pass through Ouvidor at least once a 
day. If you are looking for a man, go to 
the Ouv idor : if you want your shoes 
shined, a cup of coffee or a newspaper— 
the Ouvidor; or if you want nothing more 
than to be amused, go thither, for here can 
be found the shops, the gossip and the 
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celebrities of the Brazilian world. It is the 
only place for display, except the opera in 
winter. 

The shops are most attractive, filled as 
they are with the best goods of the latest 
fashion from England, Germany and 
France. Materials are usually imported, 
even if the garments are made to order, 
but cotton cloth of native growth and 
manufacture is rapidly displacing the 
foreign article. The department store has 
not inflicted its conglomerate self on Bra- 
zil, so that in the Ouvidor dresses are in 
one shop, jewels in another, hats in a 
third, and I saw one dainty store where 
only fans are sold. In the large new 
buildings on the Avenida there are, how- 
ever, stores like the Liberty’s in London, 
but even in these the sexes are segregated. 
Stockings on one side of the street, men’s 
shoes on the other. Shoes are on a curi- 
ous model, and although American leath- 
er is popular, the shoes must be of the 
Brazilian style, long and narrow but 
not pointed. A display of shoes in a shop 
window looks like nothing so much as a 
collection of miniature coffins in black, 
gray, tan and yellow. Women do not play 
much of a part in the shops; a few milli- 
ners and corset makers are women, but 
almost all employés are men. 

A person without a necktie is no more 
allowed first-class on the street-cars than 
was I with my parcel. They are decidedly 
particular in Brazil and inherit many fas- 
tidious ways from the time of the Empire, 
when dress and manners were the mark 
separating the aristocracy from the work- 
ing classes. The old habits are still 
strong, although the republic and democ- 
racy are established facts. To-day there 
is no class distinction, and all, white and 
black, Catholic and Protestant, land- 
owner and working man, are equal before 
the law; but the corporations and society 
insist that the first-class traveler must 
keep on his collar and carry nothing lar- 
ger than a purse or a cane. 

Woman’s dress is altogether French in 
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style, but adapted to the hotter climate; 
much white is worn—hats, dresses, gloves, 
shoes and stockings—and it is a pretty 
sight to see a dozen or more ladies dressed 
in this becoming fashion and to feel sure 
that soot will not within half an hour 
make polka dots on all this daintiness. 
Not infrequently, even at the highest so- 
cial gatherings, one is attracted by a 
dark-skinned beauty adorned in all this 
whiteness, and one recalls that at the time 
of the emancipation act, in 1888, there 
were seven hundred and fifty thousand 
slaves, and that since then, until the last 
year or two, there have been no social or 
legal bars on account of the pigment in 
the skin. It may be that some subtle 
North American influence is at the bot- 
tom of this changing sentiment. It is 
difficult to account for it in any other 
way. Yct among the mass of the people 
we have not made ourselves felt at all; 
only to students and travelers does the 
United States of America mean anything. 

This fact had been strongly impressed 
on me the day I visited the Y. M. C. A. 
and called on Mr. H. C. Tucker, the agent 
for the Bible Society, and Mr. Myron 
Clark, the secretary for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. They are Ameri- 
cans—as we understand the word—to the 
backbone, and they are doing perhaps 
more than any other one agency to estab- 
lish for us a reputation south of the equa- 
tor. The Y. M. C. A. has, of course, the 
proper connection with the American and 
English home offices, but in every way it 
may be called a local institution; its in- 
struction is all in Portuguese, for as yet it 
confines its attentions to the wants of the 
Brazilian youth. A little later its field of 
operation will be extended to include the 
ever-growing body of English and Amer- 
ican residents. These men are introduc- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon idea of honest, 
straightforward manliness. They are dis- 
lodging the ancient ideals and ethics of 
monarchical times, and are teaching their 
pupils and all who come in contact with 
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them, the gospel of work. The association 
was organized on July 4, 1893, with 
seventy-one charter members, almost all 
Brazilians, and at present there arc four 
hundred and twenty-one active members 
here and five affiliated branches in Brazil. 
They own their own building. So strong 
an influence for good do they exert that 
their members and students are sought 
and preferred as employes in industrial 
concerns that understand American meth- 
ods. Recently the association has been 
asked to establish in an official way a con- 
nection with the street railway company 
so that the younger men on the force may 
be looked after. There are day and night 
classes in English grammar and the sim- 
pler technical sciences, where American 
ingenuity is explained and the pupil 
trained in the use of his hands. It is this 
training the Brazilian needs; he is quick- 
witted enough, but he is lacking in rudi- 
mentary knowledge and in handicraft. 
It is everywhere confessed that the nation 
is untrained and that there are no facili- 
ties for acquiring what we call “drill.” 
Once started they make good pupils, but 
they have no initiative. The Bible Soci- 
ety, under Mr. Tucker’s guidance, is aim- 
ing toward the same end, the practical 
advantages of applied Christianity. It is 
not improbable that Mr. Tucker and Mr. 
Clark may soon consider it part of their 
function to establish the much needed 
Bureau of Information. 

One must ask a great many questions 
in Brazil unless he is fortunate enough to 
discover some individual who, for love of 
the subject or because of a genuine busi- 
ness motive, is an authority on the par- 
ticular topic in which one is interested. 
This experience is indeed the common one. 
Government statistics are not considered 
trustworthy and are seldom issued at the 
date they bear; annual reports are not 
carefully analyzed or edited, and many 
commercial statements prepared for stock- 
holders are more easily obtained at the 
home office in Europe than at the local 
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office in Rio. Perhaps when the Avenida is 
completed and its advantages as a center 
generally recognized, a bureau of infor- 
mation, commercially conducted, may be 
established from which the stranger can 
seek guidance. Travel in Brazil is sure to 
increase ; there is no more doubt of it than 
that corn will grow in Kansas, and travel 
will create a demand for more specific 
knowledge. 


COMMERCE AND BANKING 


To-day there is wanting in Brazil what 
the world calls American enterprise; our 
influence is scarcely felt in Rio. We sell 
locomotives, sewing machines, paste dia- 
monds and phonographs, but our sense of 
orderliness, our economy of labor and at- 
tention to detail, pur eagerness to get 
business and promptness in despatching it 
when once got are only slowly being un- 
derstood. The English and German firms 
do things in an old-fashioned way, failing 
to recognize apparently that the modern 
methods at home could with profit be in- 
troduced here. 

Our commerce with them is growing. 
We received from Brazil, in 1904, ninety 
million dollars, almost altogether coffee, 
rubber and hides, while we sent them twen- 
ty million dollars’ worth of machinery, 
lard and kerosene. In fact, we are the 
country of the kerosene can, for our oil is 
known from one end of Brazil to the other, 
and many a native will tell the traveler 
from the United States, “Oh yes, I know 
that place ; it’s where the cans come from.” 
And often this is the extent of his knowl- 
edge. 

There is no American line crossing 
the Equator from our Atlantic sea-board, 
but from New York the traveler may take 
a monthly passenger steamer flying the 
English or German flag and go direct in 
sixteen days; if he misses this he must 
journey to Europe where he will find a 
better English or German or French 
steamer weekly, that does the sixteen days 
over the long leg of the triangle. 
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The banks are but little affected by 
American ideas, and exchange is always 
reckoned in English or German values. 
There are thirteen banks in Rio, three of 
them English, two Italian, one German, 
one French, one Portuguese and the others 
Brazilian. They are profitable, some pay- 
ing more than twenty per cent. in annual 
dividends derived largely from exchange 
and loans. Our system of current de- 
posits, with a checking account, is only 
understood to a limited extent, and prac- 
tically no arrangement is made for it. 
Yet it must take a clever manager to be at 
the head of a bank in Brazil; fluctuations 
in exchange values are so frequent and 
sudden that it is like gambling on margins 
to buy and sell gold or its equivalent. 

If I had waited a day to purchase Bra- 
zilian money I should have gained five 
milreis (one dollar and sixty-five cents), 
“a small matter,” said the banker, and so 
it was to him, but it might have meant to 
me a readjustment cf my wants. A Bra- 
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zilian draft has some of the fascinations 
of a lottery ticket. 

The fluctuation in exchange and the 
present low value of foreign gold, or what 
amounts to the same thing, the high value 
of Brazilian money, upsets all the trav- 
eler’s calculations, and compels the resi- 
dent who receives a salary in American or 
European gold to reckon carefully before 
he spends his money. Everything must be 
estimated to-day by nearly three times its 
accustomed cost to us, although after 
some experience and a little finesse, a 
ratio of two to one may be fixed; but it 
is not safe to plan to live below that ratio. 

It is quite clear that to establish the 
prestige of the United States in Brazil the 
first step necessary is to establish a North 
American Bank. Not only prestige, but 
power and commerce await this move. 
Trade may follow the flag in political ora- 
tory, but a sound bank and a familiarity 
with a nation’s currency are, to my mind, 
far more potent factors. 


In the November number of Tue Reaper Mr. Hale’s second arti- 


cle will be presented. 


It will be devoted to a description of 


Brazil—a country larger than the United States—reserving for 
a third article that part of Brazil known as “Little Germany.” 


THE FAMILY COWARD 


By Philip Sidney Howe 


AUTHOR OF “THE WEDDING OF TRIONY,” ETC. 


AMMY Ann’s 

warm mezzo rose 

clear and strong 

from her station under the 
‘\ mulberry tree just outside 
; the “wash-house” 
door. In summer 
her laundry oper- 
ations were car- 
ried on in the 
open air, her la- 
bor lightened by 
bits of her fa- 
vorite gospel 
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stepping daintily 
over the new- 
cropped lawn, with city-tender bare feet, 
came the visiting granddaughter from 
“de big house.” The child’s ‘Morning, 
Mammy Ann!” fell on apparently deaf 
ears, the old woman bending to her work 
with energy, but the interrupter persisted : 

“Are you cross with me, Mammy? Hon- 
est, I haven’t done a thing—” 

“© ’Cose you-all ain’ done nuttin’. You- 
all nebbah do,”—with fine scorn. ‘Des 
dirty eighteen pinafoahs foh Ann t’ break 
her ole back ovah!” And giving a last 
twist to a sheet she had been wringing, 
Mammy Ann snapped it suddenly at the 
child, who, startled, screamed in alarm. 

“Now, if you ain’ des ezzackly lak yo’ 
maw—allays screechin’ at ev’y li’] jump. 
*Clar to goodness, time been when Ah 
tought she’d hab a fit des ’case yo’ Uncle 
Todd say ‘Boo? t’ her f’om behin’ de do’. 
My lan’! but she wuz de scary chile—” 

The little girl straightened defiantly. 
“Don’t you say such things ’bout my 
mothah, Mammy Ann! It ain’t so. If you 
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could read, you’d know it wasn’t. I’ve 
seen it often and often on her monument, 
only I forget all of it, but there’s some- 
thing about ‘the higher courage.’ And 
I’ve heard packs of speeches ’bout her 
being so brave,—on Mr. Davis’ and Mr. 
Lee’s birthday,—heaps of times. Why, 
people always come and shake hands with 
me just ’cause I’m her daughter, an’ say 
they hope I’ll be as brave an’ courageous 
as my mothah, if the time ever comes that 
I have to be,—only I hope it won’t if I 
have to go anywhere in the dark—” 

“Who been sayin’ yo’ mothah wa’n’t des 
bilin’ ovah with co’age? All Ah say wuz 
dat she wuz mighty scary. Des nachally 
plum frighten t* def ef a bug happen t’ 
light on her frock! Who know mo?’ ’bout 
Miss Estah dan ole Ann, I lak t’ know? 
Didn’ yo’ gran’paw bring her t’ me de 
berry minit she wuz bawned, an’ didn’ Ah 
wash an’ dress her de fust endurin’ time 
ob her po’ li’ life? An’ when she wuz 
on’y five yeahs ole an’ her paw done take 
her t? N’ O’leahns t’ ’sult dat biggitty 
doctah ’bout her, who ’company her ef 
*twa’n’t ole Ann? Ah ’membah hit des ’s 
ef hit wuz yistiddy. We-all went ’long 
one ob dem fine broad streetses, yo’ gran’- 
paw holdin’ onto Mis’ Estah’s han’, a- 
talkin’ an’ a-talkin’ so’s she wouldn’ git 
scaihed, ’n me a tolein’ ’long behin’, gap- 
in’ in at de windahs. 

“Bimeby we-all done come up wid de 
doctah’s office, an’ if dar wa’n’t Brack Pete 
what use t’ ‘long t’ yo’ gran’paw. He 
wuz sech a ahnery niggah, he done gib 
him t’? de doctah one time an’ tell him 
he wa’n’t wuth his feed. ’Cose Pete try t’ 
make up t’ me whiles we waitin’ foh de 
doctah t’ come in, but Ah nevah let on lak 
Ah notice um. Dey wuz a lot of people 
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waitin’ in de doctah’s settin’ room befo’ 
we-all got theah; but soon’s he come in, 
what he do but hab Brack Pete show us a 
side do’ so we-all c’d go in ’head ob de 
res’ 


yo” maw an’ we whiles he goes in ’nuthah 
1] room an’ talk wid de doctah. When 
dey done come out, yo’ gran’paw try t’ 
look lak he ain’ mighty sad. 

“De doctah done take yo’ maw on his lap 
an’ talk t’ her, tellin’ her de funnies’ sto’- 
ies bout dogs an’ cats an’ chickens, ontwel 
Ah ’clah t’? goodness, Ah mos’ bu’st mah 
sides ’laffin’. Aftah yo’ maw ’gin t? laff li’ 
too,—do’ hit tek a long time befo’ she 
do?—de doctah tek out his watch an’ open 
hit all up foh her. Hit wuz a mighty fine 
watch, with a lady’s haid all painted on 
de insides ob hit, an’ dat des nachally 
ketch yo’ maw’s eye. Seem lak she couldn’ 
stop lookin’ at dat lady. Bimeby de doc- 
tah tell her to listen at dat watch, an’ she 
ben’ her 1i’l haid des foh all de worl’ lak 
a bird, w’en he been a drinkin’ an’ some- 
pin’ ’sturbs him an’ he tuhn fust t’ dis 
here side, an’ den t’? dat— 

‘‘Bimeby de doctah set her up on de table 
an’ play a game with her,—tell her he 
wuz listenin’ at a li’l tick-tick insides ob 
her, dat wah des lak he-all’s watch; an’ 
he ax her, does she ebah heah hit herse’f. 
She t’ink an’ t’ink, an’ den she put her li’! 
han’ up t’ her t’roat an’ say, ‘Would it be 
here?? An’ de doctah say, ‘Puhhaps,’ an’ 
den he look ovah her haid to’ds yo’ gran’- 
paw an’ he gits up an’ looks outen de win- 
dah. Her paw des set he haht on Miss 
Estah. 

“Den de doctah tell yo” maw dat hit am 
mighty bad foh 1]i’] chillen t’ be a’ heahin’ 
dat tick-tick insides ob ’cm, less’n dey stop 
an’ listen t? hit. An’ he tell her when she 
done heah hit, des t’? stop an’ speak t’ hit, 
an’ say: ‘Howdy do, !’] tick-tick? How is 
you-all a-feelin’ t’day?’ An’ den maybe ’f 
she be berry still an’ des sit quiet a long 
time, de 1i’] tick-tick mout talk t? her an’ 
tell her some funny sto’ies, des lak de ones 
he done been tellin’ her he own se’f. 


“Ah *membah yo’ gran’paw done lef? . 
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“Miss Estah listen ve’y se’ious an’ say 
she be sure t’ do des lak he tell her, an’ 
den we-all go ’way back to’ds de hotel an’ 
on de way yo’ gran’paw stop an’ buy de 
beautifullest doll you-all evah seed, foh 
yo’ maw. She pick hit out herse’f. Dey 
wah millionses dah, but she ’sist dat her 
don’ want any othah but des dis one. De 
gen’leman what suhve her done ax why 
she lak des dat one so much, an’ she speak 
right up an’ say, ‘Ah lak it ’cause hit’s 
lak de lady in de doctah’s watch.’ Yo’ 
gran’paw des smile kin’ o’ sad, an’ say, 
‘Dat wah a pictuah ob yo’ own maw,’— 
and shuah ’nuff ole Calline done tole me 
atterwards dat de doctah use t’ hab a 
powahful shine t’ yo” gran’maw. She done 
die when yo’ maw wuz bo’n, an’ dat wuz 
why Ah didn’ reckonnize de pictuah. 

“We-all done stay days an’ days in N’ 
O’leahns an’ yo’ gran’paw taken us t’ 
dribe eb’ry arternoon,—t’ de pahk an’ de 
cimiturry an’ all ’roun’ tell one day he say 
t? me dat Ah sh’d pack ouah t’ings foh 
home. Whiles Ah were doin’ hit, he take 
Miss Estah out t’? whar de sojahs were 
camped, what des come back f’om de Mex- 
ican wah. Ah didn’ see ’em, but Ah done 
heah yo’ gran’paw tell all *bout what hap- 
pen, tell Ah c’n des shet mah eyes an’ 
seems lak Ah were dah mahse’f ! 

“*Peah lak when dey git out dah, yo’ 
gran’paw he fine dat dey were a big do- 
in’s t? tek place dat berry night. Some 
ob de offisuhs what didn’ git t’ go to de 
wah were gibin’ a dinnah t’ dose what 
did, an’ dey all ax yo’ gran-paw won’t he 
stay foh hit. He tell de gen’lemen dat he 
des can’t stay, ’case he hab yo’ maw ’long 
er him an’ no nuss,—but dey ’sist an’ say 
Miss Estah c’n stay wid some ob dey chil- 
len,—an’ finally dat were how it were 
ranged. 

‘Yo’ maw nevah did lak strangahs an’ 
de minit her paw lef’ her ’lone wid de 
othah chillen, she ’gin make a mighty lot 
ob fuss, an’ dey des couldn’ do a t’ing 
with her. So some ob de young offisuhs 
snuggle her in down to’ds de en’ ob de 
table, where she c’d des see her paw down 
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t? de other en’, an’ den she were puffectly 
satisfy. Dey done treat her mighty well, 
—gib her li’] bites ob dis an’ dat goody, 
an’ she sit des as quiet. Miss Estah was 
allays a real lady, eben when she wah des 
a ]i’] chile—nevah messed up her pinafoah 
lak some chillen Ah know. 

“Bimeby some biggity man got up t’ 
mek a speech an’ he done ketch sight ob 
her 1i’] haid, stickin’? up back dah. He 
ben’ down an say somepin’ t’ anuddah 
man, an’ he say somepin’ t’? somebody else, 
an’ bimeby de wo’d come t’ de young 


mens what Miss Estah was sittin’ by, dat. 


de biggity offisuhs wan’ t’ see de 1i’l 
missy. So dey led her up t’ de other en’ 
ob de table, an’ she t’inkin’ she gwine t’ 
her paw, ain’ ’tall *fraid nohow. 

“Mistah Lee wuz dah dat time, an’ Mis- 
tah Davis, an’ Mistah Johnston, what yo’ 
cousin Albe’t Sydney wuz name fo’, an’ 
Mistah Longstreet, an’ Mistah Beaure- 
gard,—dey wuz a whole endurin’ passel 
of ’em, an’ up to’ds dat en’, too, wuz a 
young man, ve’y quiet, with eyes dat look 
lak he un’stan’ sadness bettah dan joy. 
He done tek a tuhible shine t’ 1i’] Miss 
Estah. He tell her ’bout he own 1i’l boys 
an’ a li’?] baby gal he hab, an’ she listen 
des as se’ious. Den, all onexpected, some- 
body call his name, an’ he gits up, tuhible 
confuse’, an’ des mumble somepin’ an’ set 
down. An’ somebody else git up an’ say, 
‘Mistah Grant’s modesty am as great as 
his courage,’—an’ den dey all des cheeah! 

“Den de biggity man tek yo’ maw’s li’l 
han’ an’ ax her what her name am, an’ she 
tell him, ‘Estah,’ an’ he ax her ef she 
know anybody by dat name. She ansah 
right up an’ tell him dat dey wuz a queen 
name o’ dat in de Bible, an’ one time she 

.done save all her people’s liveses, do’ she 
done resk her own t’ do hit. 

‘An’ he say, ‘Would you do dat?” 

“She git mighty red, but she look to’ds 
her paw an’ des nod her li’l haid, ‘Yes, 
suh.’ 

“T mine when she wuz name’, her aunt, 
Miss Sadie, laff an’ say, ‘She won’ be no 
credit to dat name. Why, she’s de feah- 
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somest chile evah bawned into dis fambly,’ 
—hbut yo’ gran’paw say, ‘Hit ain’ dose 
dat don’ feah dat hab de mostest co’age; 
hit am dose dat conquahs dey feahs.’ 

‘Den de gen’lemens all git talkin’ *bout 
de wah trouble ’tween de Nawth an’ de 
Souf, an’ when dey been laffin? at some 
joke, Mistah Grant speak up foh de fust 
time an’ say: ‘Gen’lemen, dis am no mat- 
tah foh jestin’.’? An’ some one say, ‘Why, 
you wouldn’ fight ’gainst dose dat hab 
fought ’longside ob you?” 

“An’ Mistah Grant des say, ve’y sol- 
emn, ‘Ah stan’ by mah country ? 

“Nobody say nuffin’ foh a minit. Den 
de biggity man tek li’] miss by de han’ an’ 
say, ‘Ef dey should be wah ’tween de 
Nawth an’ de Souf, what would you do?” 

“She open her gre’t eyes at dat, an’ den 
she say, ‘Ah stan’ by Mistah Lee! An’ 
all dose biggity men des cheeah her, an’ 
kiss her 1i’] han’. 

“Dat wah yeahs befo’ de wah begin. 
Miss Estah wuz mos’ sixteen when de news 
come ’bout Sumptah. Yo’ gran’paw staht 
dat night foh de City an’ we nevah cotched 
sight ob him ’gain foh two yeahs. Yo’ 
Uncle Todd wuz on’y eighteen, but he 
went, too, an’ dis one an’ dat one ob de 
menfolkses, ontwel dey wuz nobody in de 
big house but des Miss Estah, an’ Miss 
Sadie, her mothah’s sistah f?0m Natchez, 
an’ us niggahs. I mine how Miss Estah 
went ’bout de house dem days, her haid 
hel’ ’way up an’ her eyes shinin’ bright. 
Seem lak nuffin? evah mck her down- 
heahted. Her aunt would des cry an’ cry 
when de sugah gib out, or when she hab t’ 
drink pahched co’n foh coffee, but Miss 
Estah nevah min’. 

“One night dey wuz sittin’ in de big 
hall, Miss Sadie sewin’ an’ Miss Estah 
readin’, an’ me a tryin’ hahd t’ keep ’wake, 
when Ah t’ink Ah heah a dog scratchin’ 
at de do’. Ah gits up an’ opens it an’ des 
mos’ jumps outen mah shoes when Ah 
heahs a voice whisperin’ at me outen de 
dahk, ‘Put out de light.’ Ah stan’s in mah 
tracks, too scaihed to move, but Miss 
Estah des jumps up an’ blows out de light 
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an’ runs to’ds de do’. An’ dah wuz her 
paw an’ he des hug her up t’ him an’ hol’ 
her tight. 

“Aftah ’while he tell dat his rigimint 
was retreatin’ befo’ Gin’ral Grant, an’ he 
bein’ so neah de ole home, des couldn’ he’p 
comin’ round’ t’ see ev’ybody,—meanin’ 
Miss Estah, do’ he didn’ want t’ huht Miss 
Sadie’s feelin’s. Ah got him some suppah, 
widout lettin’ any ob de other house nig- 
gahs know he wuz dere, an’ Miss Estah 
suhved him, nevah takin’ her eyes offen 
his face. 

“De moon wuz up an’ hit made light 
nuff foh us to move ’roun’. 

‘When he wuz thoo eatin’, he say he 
t’ink he wait ontwel de moon go down, be- 
fo’ he try t’ staht, an’ dat he lak t’ snatch 
a li’] sleep befo’ dat, ’case he hab a mouty 
hahd ride befo’ him. So Miss Estah taken 
him out into de gyarden, whah she hab a 
place dat she sit eb’ry day an’ onlessen a 
body des know whah t’ fine hit, dey mout 
pass an’ pass hit an’ nevah finc hit. 

“Miss Sadie an’ me waits ontwel she 
come back befo’ we light de light,—ef we 
des hadn’ do dat! 

“She come in atter ’whiles an’ go mov- 
in’ ’roun’ de room, suhchin’ foh de light, 
an’ des as she done lit hit, bim come a big 
knock at de do’ an’ in walk ’bout a hun- 
d’ed sojahs. An’ dah wuz all de dishes an’ 
de scrapses ob yo’ gran’paw’s suppah on 
de table! 

“Miss Estah done tuhn an’ face ’em, de 
light in her han’, an’ she des stan’ lak ’s 
ef she wuz tuhned t’ stone. Miss Sadie 
*gin t? shriek an’ fall in a faint an’ Ah 
has t’ haul her ovah onto de lounge so’s 
Ah misses de mos’ ob what dey all wuz 
sayin’, but de upshop ob hit wuz, dey 
wanted yo” gran’paw an’ dey knowed he 
all come dat a’way. Miss Estah look 
straight at de offisuh dat wuz questionin’ 
her, an’ when he say, berry polite: 

“Ah know he come dis way an’ he mus’ 
be heah,’—-she des say: 

“‘ “He come dis way, yes, but he went 
away an housh ago.’ 
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“Which way he go?” he ax. But she 
des look at him. 

“Den dey suhch de house an’ de cellah 
an’ de groun’s, but dey come back at las’ 
without findin’ him. De young offisuh 
talk ve’y solemn t’ yo’ maw, an’ tell her 
dat huh paw done pass thoo de Nawthe’n 
lines, gettin’ info’mation foh he gin’ral 
an’ dat he hab papahs on him dat dey 
mus’ hab. He tell her dat or’narily ef de 
papahs wuz foun’ on him, he hab t’ be 
shot, but ef she tell whah he am, he prom- 
ise t’ save he life. : 

“Miss Estah look at him, des as still, 
but she nevah say na’y wo’d, do’ Miss Sa- 
die beg her to tell, an’ den he say she mus’ 
go ’long wid dem, so’s he c’n have his gin’- 
ral talk with her. Miss Sadie des raise 
Cain, but he stick to hit Miss Estah got t’ 
go, an’ she sen’ me foh her t’ings without 
gibin’ him ’s much ’s one wo’d. 

“Ah gits her hoss, too, ’case de oddah 
niggahs am all hid in de cellah an’ won’ 
come out, an’ she ride off, her haid des as 
high. De young offisuh try t’ talk with 
her again, but she ack lak she don’ see 
him. 


“Dey get as fah as de gate, us a watch-. _ 


in’ dem, when somepin’ stahts me runnin’ 
down de road, yellin’ fit t? bu’st mah 
th’oat. Huccum Ah leab mah lam’ t’ go 
“lone thoo de night wid dose strange mens? 
Miss Sadie call me t’ come back an’ stay 
wid her, but de young offisuh mek one ob 
de men tek me up behine him on his hoss. 
Dey done lef’ a passel ob der men on-de 
gal’ry, t’? watch foh yo’ gran’paw, but de 
res’ uv us rides an’ rides, ontwel Ah am 
mos’ daid, but Miss Estah nevah make ary 
complaint. 

“Come daylight, we gits to whah de 
Nawthe’n sojahs wuz camped. We passes 
some dat p’int guns at us, but de young 
offisuh say somepin’ an’ dey put ’em down. 
He tek us heah an’ dah, lookin’ foh some- 
body, an’ bimeby he fine de right place an’ 
we wait outside a tent foh a long time, 
*case a sojah say de gin’ral am sleepin’. 


“De offisuh ax Miss Estah will she dis- 
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mount an’ res’, but she say, ‘No, thank 
you,’ ve’y cool, an’ he tuhn his hoss avey 
f’om huh an’ des wait. 

“Aftah ’bout an houah, de gin *ral 
comes out, widout his collah, an’ lookin’ 
ve’y sleepy: De young offtsuh talk t? him 
low, an’ aftah he troo, de gin’ral come up 
t? Miss Estah an’ say, ve’y shahp: ‘Dis 
am yo’ las’ chawnce t’ tell whah yo’ fathah 
am, Miss, o’ else we mus’ treat you de 
same as do’ hit wuz himse’f.’ 

“Miss Estah couldn’ git no palah, but 
her eyes ’gin t’ look des lak. a 1i’] scaihed 
bird’s, an’ Ah see her put her han’ up t’ 
her th’oat, lak she alays do when her haht 
feel j jumpy. 

“De gin’ral talk an’ talk t’ her, but she 
nevah say_a wo’d, an’ at las’ he lose his 
patience an’ say, ve’y stuhn t’ de young 
offisuh, “Tek her ’way an’ gib her one 
houah. Ef she won’ speak den, treat her 
as a spy.’ 

“Miss Estah des gib him one look, den 
tuhn her haid away an’ we all follow “long 
atter de young offisuh ontwel we come to 
anuddah tent, with seb’ral sojahs outside. 
We gits down an’ goes in an’ de offisuh 
-walk up an’ down outside foh de longes’ 
houah Ah evah ’sperience— 


“Den he come to de flap an’ say, ‘Will - 


you not tell now whah he am?” 

An’ Miss Estah walk right out, say- 
in’ ‘Nevah,’ in dat cool voice ob hers, do’ 
Ah know she tremblin’ feahful inside. 

“He taken us ’cross whah dey am a 
fence runnin’ ’twixt some trees an’ he put 
Miss Estah ’gin de fence an’ me he pushes 
off to’ds some sojahs dat am standin’ dah 
wid guns in dey han’s. Ah wuz so scaihed 
Ah ’gan t’ run, but Ah tuhn back soon’s 
Ah recommember. An’ dah, ’gin dat ah 
fence, wuz mah lam’, her face all white in 
de mawnin’ sun, her haih shinin’ lak gol’ 
an’ her 1i’] han’ at her th’oat. De offisuh 
say somepin’ moh, but she on’y shake her 
haid, an’ den Ah run fast to’ds her, ’case 
Ah see dem sojahs raise dey guns. Dey 
don’ fiah, but befo’ Ah gits to her, Miss 
Estah drop whah she stan’s. 
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‘We taken her into a tent an’ dey leab 
us ’lone. Dat ahternoon comes back de 
young offisuh an’ axes we do she feel well 
*nuff t? go whah am anuddah gin’ral what 
des come, an? we staht, her leanin’ onto me 
at fust, ontwel she feel strongah, an’ den 
she walk "lone an’ hol’ up her haid. 

“An’ when we git whah dey-all taken 
us, dah wah Gin’ral Grant, sittin’ on a ole 
stump, wid a seegah in his mouf widout 
ary light to hit. 

“Miss Estah know him dat minit, but 
her so tall, he don’t reckonnize her. He 
ax her name, an’ when she tell him, he des 
smile, kine o’ tiahed, an’ say, ‘Not mah li’l 
Queen Estah?? 

“She say, ‘Not Queen, only Estah.’ 

“Den he smile agen, an’ say, berry gen- 
tle, ‘An’ you still stan’ by Mistah Lee?’ 

“She nod her haid an’ he say somepin’ 
to de young offisuh, an’ he go ’way, an’ 
moshum me t’ follow ’im an’ we-all stan’ 
*way off whiles de Gin’ral talk with Miss 
Estah. Bimeby we goes back, an’ her 
eyes shine mo’ dan ebbah an’ she done kiss 
he-all’s han’ befo’ we follow de young of- 
fisuh back to ouah tent. 

“De next day some sojahs ’scort us 
home, an’ dah we fine Miss Sadie in high- 
stuics, but yo’ gran’paw wuz safe away. 

“Miss Estah wuz sick long time aftah 
dat, an’ her haht nevah got rightly well 
f?om huh fright. When de wah wuz ovah, 
back comes dat berry same offisuh f’om 
N’ O’leans an’ try t’ ’splain dat dey on’y 
try t’ scaih her so’s t’ git huh t’ tell whah 
her paw wuz, but Miss Estah des look 
right pas’ him, an’ say, ‘In de Souf we do 
not frighten women an’ child’en.’ 

‘He look berry onhappy an’ des hang 
*roun’ f’om onc day t’ de nex’, ontwel Miss 
Estah *blecge t’ hab pity on him, an’ at 
las’ she talk t’ him a li’ bit, an’ den he 
mek huh smile one time, two time. He go 
’way den, but he come back, an’ come 
back, an’ come back, ontwel she des nach- 
ally fo’ced t? tek him t’ git rid ob him. 
An’ dat’s huccome yah maw t? ma’y with a 


man f’om de Nawth.” 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 
CHAPTER XXIII 


A PIECE OF STRATEGY 


FEW idlers were on the platform of 

At station as we approached with 

much apparent unconcern, our 

hands in our overcoat pockets where the 
weapons lay. 

‘“‘Where’s the train?” I asked, looking 
at the bare track. 

“Yonder,” grunted a native, pointing 
his thumb lazily up the road, where the 
engine lay by the watering tank, slaking 
its thirst. 

“Well, just let me and Lockhart walk 
ahead,” said Fitzhugh gruffly, as we 
started along the track. “I shouldn’t 
have the first idea what we was here for 
if you was to be knocked over.” 

Fitzhugh could not be much more in 
the dark on this point than I, but I let 
him have his way. 

“There’s Abrams,”’ said Lockhart. 

“There’s no danger, then,” said Fitz- 
- hugh with a grin. “See, he’s beckoning 
to us.” 

We hastened forward eagerly. 

‘What is it?” I asked. 

“There’s no one here,” said Abrams, 
with a puzzled look. 

“Well, this car didn’t come alone,” I 


returned. “Have you asked the engi- 
neer ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“And the fireman?” 

“Ves,” 


“And they say—” 

“That it’s against the rules to talk.” 

“Nonsense; I’l] see them myself.” And 
I went forward to the engine. 


The engineer was as close-mouthed as 
though words were going at a dollar 
apiece and the market bounding upward. 
He declined dinner, could not be induced 
to come and take a drink, and all that 
could be got out of him was that he was 
going back to Niles, where he would stop 
until he got orders from the superintend- 
ent. 

When I tried to question the fireman, 
the engineer recovered his tongue, and 
had so many orders to be attended to that 
my words were lost in a rattle of coal and 
clang of iron. 

“Here’s a go!” cried Fitzhugh. 
regular puzzler!” 

“Guess it’s none of the gang, after 
all,”? said Lockhart. 

Abrams shook his head. 

“Don’t you fool yourself,” he said. 
“They’ve landed below here, and maybe 
they’re in town, while we’ve got our 
mouths open, fly-catching around an 
empty car.” 

“Good boy, Abrams,” I said. 
opinion exactly.” 

“And what’s to be done, then?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“For the first thing, to visit the tele- 
graph office at once.” 

The operator was just locking his little 
room in the station as we came up. 

“No, sir, no telegrams,” he said; “none 
for anybody.” 

“This is a new way of running trains,” 
I said with a show of indifference, nod- 
ding toward the empty car. 
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“Oh, there was a party came up,” said 
the agent; “a dozen fellows or more. Bill 
said they took a fancy to get off a mile or 
more down here, and as they were an 
ugly-looking crew he didn’t say anything 
to stop them.” | 

“I don’t see what they can be doing up 
in this part of the country,” I returned 
innocently. 

“I guess they know their business— 
anyway, it’s none of mine,” said the 
agent. “Do you go in here, sir? Well, 
it will save you from a wetting.” 

We had been walking toward the hotel, 
and the chatty agent left us under its 
veranda just as the light drops began to 
patter down in the dust of the road. 

“I reckon that’s the gang,” said Fitz- 
hugh. 

“I told you so,” said Abrams. “I 
knew it was one of Tom Terrill’s sneaky 
tricks.” 

“Shall we take a look for ’em?” asked 
Lockhart. 

‘““There’s no need,” I replied. 

The home guard of our party received 
the news calmly.’ 

“Do you think the gang have got into 
town?” asked one. 

“Are you in a hurry?” I asked in turn. 
“The landlord has promised to send up a 
good dinner in a few minutes.” 

“But you see—” 

“Yes, I see,” I interrupted. “I see this 
—that they are here, that there are a 
dozen or more of them, and that they are 
ready for any deviltry. What more can we 
find out by roaming over the country ?” 

“And then,” I continued, “they won’t 
try to do anything until after dark—not 
before the middle of the night, I should 
say—or until the townspeople have gone 
to bed.” 

“You’re right, sir,” said Abrams, “A 
dark night and a clear field suits that 
gang best.” 

“Well, here’s the dinner,” said I; “so 
you can make yourselves easy. Porter, 
you may keep an eye on the stairway, and 
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Brown watch from the windows. The 
rest of us will fall to.” 

In the midst of the meal Porter came 
in. 

“Darby Meeker’s in the office below,” 
he announced. 

“Very good,” I said. “Just take Fitz- 
hugh and Wilson with you, and ask Mr. 
Meeker to join us.” 

The men looked blank. Porter was the 
first to speak. 

“You don’t mean—” 

“I mean to bring him up here,” I said 
blandly, rising from the table. “I sup- 
pose, though, it’s my place as host to do 
the honors.” 

“No—no,” came in chorus from the 
men. 

“Come on, Porter—Fitzhugh—Wil- 
son,” I said; and then added sharply, “sit 
down, the rest of you! We don’t need a 
regiment to ask a man to dinner.” 

The others sank back into their seats, 
and the three I had named followed me 
meekly down the hall and stairs. 

I had never had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Meeker face to face, but I doubted 
not that I should be able to pick him out. 
I was right. I knew him the moment I 
saw him. He was tall and broad of shoul- 
der, long of arm, shifty of eye, and his 
square jaw was covered with a stubby red 
beard. His color heightened as we walked 
into the office and cut off the two doors of 
retreat. 

“An unexpected pleasure,” I said, giv- 
ing him good day. 

His hand slipped to the side pocket of 
his sack coat, and then back again, and 
he made a remark in an undertone that I 
fear was not intended for a pleasant 
greeting. 

“There’s a little dinner of a few friends 
going on up stairs,” I said politely. 
“Won't you join us?” 

Meeker scowled a moment with evident 
surprise. 

“No, I won’t,” he growled. 

“But I insist,” I said politely. Then I 
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added in a lower tone meant for him alone: 
“Resist, you hound, and I’Il have you car- 
ried up by your four legs.” 

“T’ll be damned first!” he cried. And 
seizing a chair he whirled around, dashed 
it through a window, and leaped through 
the jagged panes before I could spring 
forward to stop him. 

“Round in front, men!’ I cried, mo- 
tioning my followers to sally through the 
door. “Bring him back!” And an in- 
stant later I leaped through the window 
after the flying enemy. 

“Where is he?” cried Porter, the first 
of my men to reach my side. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 
seen him.” 

“He didn’t come our way—that I'll 
swear,” panted Fitzhugh. 

“He was out of sight before I got my 
feet,” said I. “They must have a hiding- 
place close by.” 

“He must have jumped the fence here,” 
said Wilson, pointing to a cottage just 
beyond the hotel’s back yard. “I'll see 
about it.” And he vaulted the pickets 
and looked about the place. 

He was back in a minute with a shake 
of the head. 

“Well, it’s no great matter,” I said, 
and we returned to the interrupted meal. 

“Well, I reckon he wouldn’t have been 
very pleasant company if you’d got him,” 
said one of the men consolingly, when we 
had told our tale of the search for a 
guest. ; 

“T suspect he would be less disagreeable 
in here than out with his gang,” I re- 
turned dryly, and turned the subject. I 
did not care to discuss my plan to get a 
hostage now that it had failed. 

The gray day plashed slowly toward 
nightfall. As the time wore on I sus- 
pected that my men grew uneasy, won- 
dering what we were there for. Then I 
reflected that this could not be. It was I 
who was wondering. The men were ac- 
customed to let me do their thinking for 
them. But what was I expected to do? 
Where could my orders be? Had they 


“T haven’t 
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gone astray? Had the plans of the Un- 
known come to disaster through the dif- 
ficulty of getting the telegraph on Sun- 
day? The office here was closed. The 
Unknown, being a woman, I ungallantly 
reflected, would have neglected to take so 
small a circumstance into consideration, 
and she might even now be besieging the 
telegraph office in San Francisco in a vain 
effort to get word to Livermore. 

On this thought I bestirred myself, and 
after much trouble had speech with the 
young man who combined in his person 
the offices of telegraph operator, station 
master, ticket seller, freight agent and 
baggage handler for the place. He ob- 
jected to opening the office “out of office 
hours.” 

“There might be inducements discov- 
ered that would make it worth your while, 
I suppose?” I said, jingling some silver 
carelessly in my pocket. 

He smiled. 

“Well, I don’t care if I do,” he replied. 
‘Whatever you think is fair, of course.” 

It was more than I thought fair, but 
the agent thawed into friendship at once, 
and expressed his readiness to “call San 
Francisco” till he got an answer, if it took 
till dark. 

I might have saved my trouble and my 
coin. San Francisco replied with some 
emphasis that there was nothing for me, 


-and never had been, and who was I, any- 


how? 

There was nothing to be done. I must 
possess my soul in patience in the belief 
that the Unknown knew what she was 
about and that I should get my orders in 
due time. 

But if I could shift the worry and re- 
sponsibility of the present situation on 
the Unknown, there was another trouble 
that loomed larger and more perplexing 
before my mind with each passing hour. 
If the mission of to-day were prolonged 
into the morrow, what was to become of 
the Omega deal, and where would Dodd- 
ridge Knapp’s plans of fortune be found? 
I smiled to think that I should concern 
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myself with this question when.I knew 
that Doddridge Knapp’s men were wait- 
ing and watching for my first movement 
with orders that probably did not stop at 
murder itself. Yet my trouble of mind 
increased with the passing time as I vain- 
ly endeavored to devise some plan to meet 
the difficulty that had been made for me. 

I concealed my fears and depressions 
from the men, and with the lighting of 
the lamps made my dispositions to meet 
any attack that might come. I had satis- 
fied myself that the rear bedroom, that 
faced the south, could not be entered from 
the outside without the aid of ladders. 
The parlor showed a sheer drop to the 
street on the west, and I felt assured we 
were safe on that side. But the front 
windows of the parlor, and the front bed- 
room which joined it, opened on the ve- 
randa roof in common with a dozen other 
rooms. Inside, the hallway, perhaps eight 
feet wide and twenty-five feet long, of- 
fered the only approach to our rooms 
from the stairs. The situation was not 
good for defense, and at the thought I 
had a mind even then to seek other quar- 
ters. 

It was too late for such a move, how- 
ever, and I decided to make the best of 
the position. I placed the boy in the 
south bedroom, which could be reached 
only through the parlor. With him I 
placed Wainwright and Fitzhugh, the 
two strongest men of the party. The 
north bedroom, opening on the hallway, 
the veranda roof and the parlor, looked 
to be the weakest part of my position, but 
I thought it might be used to advantage 
as a post of observation. The windows 
were guarded with shutters of no great 
strength. We closed and secured those 
of the parlor and the inner bedroom as 
well as possible. Those of the north bed- 
room I left open. By leaving the room 
dark it would be easy for a sentinel to get 
warning of an assault by way of the ve- 
randa roof. I stationed Porter in the 
hall, and Abrams in the dark bedroom, 
while Lockhart, Wilson, Brown and I 
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held, the parlor and made ourselves com- 
fortable until the time should come to re- 
lieve the men on guard. 

Subtle warnings of danger floated over 
my senses between sleeping and waking, 
and each time I dropped into a doze I 
awoke with a start, to see only the dimly- 
lighted forms of my men before me, and 


‘to hear only the sweep and whistle of the 


wind outside and the dash of water 
against the shutters. Thrice I had been 
aroused thus, when, on the borderland be- 
tween dreams and waking, a voice reached 
my ear. 

“S-s-t! What was that?” 

I sprang up, wide-awake, revolver in 
hand. It was Lockhart who spoke. We 
all strained our ears to listen. There was 
nothing to be heard but the moan of the 
wind and the dash of water. 

“What was it?” I whispered. 

“T don’t know.” 

“T heard nothing.” 

“It was a coo-hoo—like the call of an 
owl, but—” 

“But you thought it was a man?” 

Lockhart nodded. Brown and Wilson 
had not heard it. 

“Was it inside or outside?’ 

“It was out here, I thought,” said 
Lockhart doubtfully, pointing to the 
street that ran by the side of the hotel. 

I opened the door to the dark bedroom 
in which Abrams kept watch. It swung 
noiselessly to my cautious touch. For a 
moment I could see nothing of my hench- 
man, but the window was open. Then, in 
the obscurity, I thought I discovered his 
body lying half-way across the window- 
sill. I waited for him to finish his ob- 
servations on the weather, but as he made 
no move I was struck with the fear that 
he had met foul play and touched him 
lightly. 

In a flash he had turned on me, and I 
felt the muzzle of a revolver pressing 
against my side. 

“If you wouldn’t mind turning that 
gun the other way, it would suit me just 
as well,” I said, 
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“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Abrams with 
a gulp. “I thought Darby Meeker and 
his gang was at my back, sure.” 

“Did you hear anything?” I asked. 

“Yes; there was a call out here a bit 
ago. And there’s half a dozen men or 
more out there now—right at the corner.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes; I was a-listening to ’em when 
you give me such a start.” 

“What were they saying?” 

“T couldn’t hear a word.” 

“Give warning at the first move to get 
into the house. Blaze away with your 
gun if anybody tries to climb on to the 
porch.” 

Porter had heard nothing, but was wide 
awake, watching by the light of the lamp 
that hung at the head of the stairway. 
And after a caution to vigilance I re- 
turned to my chair. 

For half an hour I listened closely. 
Suddenly there was a cry from the hall. 

““Who’s there?” It was Porter’s voice. 

An instant later there was a crash of 
glass, an explosion seemed to shake the 
house, and there was a rush of many fect. 

I leaped to the door and flung it open, 
Lockhart, Wilson and Brown crowding 
close behind me. A body of men filled the 
hallway, and Porter was struggling in the 
hands of three ruffians. His revolver, 
whose shot we had heard, had been 
knocked from his hand and lay on the 
floor. 

The sudden appearance of four more 
weapons in the open doorway startled the 
enemy into pausing for a moment. I 
sprang forward and gave the nearest of 
Porter’s assailants a blow that sent him 
staggering into the midst of his band, 
and with a wrench Porter tore himself 
loose from the other two and was with us 
again. 

“What does this mean?” I cried angrily 
to the invaders. “What are you here 
for?” 

There were perhaps a dozen of them 
altogether, and in the midst of the band 
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I saw the evil face and snake-eyes of Tom 
Terrill. At the sight of his repulsive fea- 
tures I could scarce refrain from sending 
a bullet in his direction. 

Darby Meeker growled an answer. 

“You know what we’re here for.” 

“You have broken into a respectable 
house like a band of robbers,” I cried. 
“What do you want?” 

“You know what we want, Mr. Wil- 
ton,” was the surly answer. “Give us the 
boy and we won’t touch you.” 

“And if not?” 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“What are you waiting for?” growled 
a voice from beyond the turn of the hall. 

At the sound I thrilled to the inmost 
fiber. Was it not the growl of the Wolf? 
Could I be mistaken in those tones? I 
listened eagerly for another word that 
might put it beyond doubt. 

‘Well, are you going to give him up?” 
asked the hoarse voice of Meeker. 

“There has got to be some better reason 
for it than your demand,” I suggested. 

“Well, we’ve got reasons enough here. 
Stand ready, boys.” 

“Look out!” I said to my men, with a 
glance behind. 

As I turned I saw without noting it 
that Wainwright and Fitzhugh had come 
out of the boy’s room to take a hand in 
the impending trouble. Lockhart and 
Wilson slipped in front of me. 

“Get back and look after the boy,” 
whispered the former. “We can hold ’em 
here.” 

‘Move ahead there!’ shouted a fierce 
voice that again thrilled the ear and heart 
with the growl of the Wolf. ‘What are 
you afraid of ?” 

“Stand fast, boys,” I said to my men. 
“Wainwright, keep close to the bedroom.” 
Then I shouted defiance to the enemy. 
“The first man that moves forward gets 
killed! There are eight revolvers here.” 

Then I saw that Wainwright had come 
forward, despite my bidding, eager to 
take his share of the onslaught. And by 
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some freak of the spirit of the perverse 
the boy, who had shown himself so timid 
during the day, had now slipped out of 
his room and climbed upon a chair to see 
what the excitement was about, as though 
danger and death were the last things in 
the world with which he had to reckon. 

I caught a glimpse of his form out of 
the tail of my eye as he mounted the chair 
in his night-dress. I turned with an ex- 
clamation to Wainwright and was leaping 
to cover him from a possible bullet, when 
there was a roar of rage and the voice of 
Terrill rang through the hall: 

“Tricked again!” he cried with a 
dreadful oath. “It’s the wrong boy!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ON THE ROAD 


The wrong boy! 

For a moment I could not understand 
nor believe; and when the meaning of the 
words came to me, I groped in mental 
_ darkness, unable to come in touch with 
the significant facts vy which I was sur- 
rounded. The solid earth had fallen 
from under me, and I struggled vainly to 
get footing in my new position. 

But there was no time for speculation. 
Half in a daze I heard a roar of curses, 
orders, a crash of glass as the lamp was 
extinguished, and over all came the pro- 
longed growl of a wolf-voice, hoarse and 
shaken with anger. There was a vision 
of a wolf-head rising above the outline of 
faces a few yards away, dark, distorted, 
fierce, with eyes that blazed threats, and 
in an instant I found myself in the center 
of a struggling, shouting, swearing mass 
of savage men, fighting with naught but 
the instinct of blind rage. Shots were 
fired, but for the most part it was a hand- 
to-hand struggle. 
that comes to me out of the confused tan- 
gle is that of Wainwright handling his 
pistol like a bowie knife, and trying to 
perform a surgical operation extensive 
enough to let a joke into Darby Meeker’s 
skull. 


The clearest picture’ 
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I doubt not that I was as crazy as the 
rest. The berserker rage was on me, and 
I struck right and left. But in my mad- 
ness there was one idea strong in my mind. 
It was to réach the evil face and snake- 
eyes of Tom Terrill and stamp the life 
out of him. With desperate rage I shoul- 
dered and fought till his white face with 
its venomous hatred was next to mine, till 
the fingers of my left hand gripped his 
throat, and my right hand tried to beat 
out his brains with a six-shooter. 

“Damn you!” he gasped, striking 
fiercely at me. “I’ve been waiting for 
you!” 

I tightened my grip and spoke no word. 
He writhed and turned, striving to free 
himself. I had knocked his revolver from 
his hand, and he tried in vain to reach it. 
My grip was strong with the strength of 
madness, and the white face before me 
grew whiter except where a smear of blood 
closed the left eye and trickled down over 
the cheek beneath. A trace of fear stole 
into the venomous anger of the one eye 
that was unobscured, as he strove without 
success to guard himself from my blows. 
__But he gave a sudden thrust, and with a 
“sinuous writhe he was free, ‘while I was 
carried back by the rush of men with the 
vague impression that something was 
amiss with me. Then a great light flamed 
up before me in which the struggling, 
shouting mob, the close hall and room, 
and the universe itself melted away, and 
I was alone. 

The next impression that came to me 
was that of a voice from an immeasurable 
distance. 

‘“He’s coming to,” it gids and then 
beside it I heard a strange wailing cry. 

‘What is it?” I asked, trying to sit up. 
My voice seemed to come from miles away, 
and to belong to some other man. 

“That’s it, you’re all right,” said the 
voice encouragingly, and about the half 
of Niagara fell on my face. 

I sat up and beheld the room whirling 
about, the walls, the furniture, and the 
people dancing madly together to a 
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strange wailing sound that carried me 
back to the dens of Chinatown. Then 
the mists before my eyes cleared away, 
and I found that I was on the floor of the 
inner bedroom and Wainwright had emp- 
tied a water-jug over me. The light of a 
small kerosene lamp gave a gloomy illu- 
mination to the place. Lockhart and 
Fitzhugh leaned against the door, and 
Wilson bent with Wainwright over me. 
The boy was sitting on the bed, crying 
shrilly over the melancholy situation. 

I tried to stagger to my feet. 

“Wait a bit,” said Wainwright. 
“You'll get your head in a minute.” 

I felt acutely conscious already that I 
had my head. It seemed a very large 
head that had suffered from an internal 
explosion. 

“What is it?” I asked, gathering my 
scattered wits. ‘What has happened?” 

“We've been licked,” said Wainwright 
regretfully. ‘The rest of the boys got 
took, but we got in here. Fitz and me 
seen the nasty knock you got, and 
dragged you back, and when we got you 
here the parlor was full of the hounds, 
and Porter and Abrams and Brown was 
missing. We found you was cut, and 
we’ve tried to fix you up.” 

I looked at my bandaged arm, and put 
one more count in the indictment against 
Terrill. It was not a severe wound, but 
it gave me pain. 

“Only a scratch,” said Wainwright. 

“It’ll heal,’ I returned shortly. 
“Where is the other gang? Are they 
gone?” 

“No; there’s half a dozen of ’em out in 
the parlor, I reckon.” 

“You'd better tell him,” said Fitzhugh, 
shifting an unpleasant task. 

“Well,” said Wainwright, “we heard 
orders given to shoot the first man that 
comes out before morning, but before all 
to kill you if you sticks your nose outside 
before sun-up.” 

The amiable intentions of the victors 
set me to thinking. If it was important 
to keep me here till morning, it must be 
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important to me to get out. I looked at 
my watch, and found it was near one 
o’clock. 

“Tie those blankets together,” I or- 
dered, as soon as I was able to get my 
feet. 

While the others were at work, I cau- 
tiously raised the window and peered 
through the shutters. The rain was fall- 
ing briskly, and the wind still blew a gale. 
I thought I distinguished the dark figure 
of a man on guard within a few feet of 
the building, and my heart sank. 

“How many are in the parlor, Wil- 
son?” I asked. 

Wilson applied his eye to the keyhole. 

“Can’t see anybody but that one-eyed 
fellow, Broderick; but there might be 
more.” 

A flash of memory came to me, and I 
felt in my pocket for Mother Borton’s 
mysterious scrawl. “Give that to a one- 
eyed man,” she had said. It was a for- 
lorn hope, but worth the trynig. 

“Hand this to Broderick,” I said, “as 
soon as you can do it without any one’s ~ 
seeing you.” 

Wilson did not like the task, but he 
took the envelope and silently brought the 
door ajar. His first investigations were 
evidently reassuring, for he soon had half 
his body outside. 

“He’s got it,” he said on reappearing. 

A little later there was a gentle tap at 
the door, and the head of the one-eyed 
man was thrust in. 

“It’s as much as my life’s worth,” he 
whispered, “What do you want me to 
do?” 

‘‘How many men arc in the street below 
here?” 

“There’s one; but more are in call.” 

“Well, I want him got out of the way.” 

“That’s easy,” said Broderick, with a 
diabolical wink of his one eye. “I'll have 
him change places with me.” 

“Good! How many men are here?” 

“You don’t need to know that. There’s 
enough to bury you.” 

“Have Meeker and Terrill gone?” 
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“Tom? He’s in the next room here, 
and can count it a mercy of the saints if 
he gits out in a week. Meeker’s gone with 
the old man. Well, I can’t stay a-gabbin’ 
any longer, or I’ll be caught, and then the 
divil himself couldn’t save me.” 

I shuddered at the thought of the “old 
man,” and the shadow of Doddridge 
Knapp weighed on my spirits. 

“Are you ready for an excursion, Fitz- 
hugh?” I whispered. 

He nodded assent. 

“Well, we'll be out of here in a minute 
or two. Tie that blanket to the bedpost. 
No, it won’t be long enough. You’ll have 
to hold it for us, boys.” 

I heard the change of guards baw: 
and, giving directions to Wainwright, 
with funds to settle our account with the 
house, I blew out the lamp, quietly swung 
open the shutter and leaned over the sill. 

“Hold on to the blanket, boys. Follow 
me, Fitz,” I whispered, and climbed out. 
I got to the ground in safety, and was re- 
lieved when Fitzhugh stood beside me, 
and the improvised rope was drawn up. 

“Where now?” whispered Fitzhugh. 

“To the stable.” 

As we slipped along to the corner a 
man stepped out before us. 

“Don’t shoot,” he said; “it’s me,— 
Broderick. Tell Mother Borton I 
wouldn’t have done it for anybody but 
her.” 

“I’m obliged to you just the same,” I 
said. “And here’s a bit of drink money. 
Now, where are my men?” 

“Don’t know. In the lockup, I reckon.” 

“How is that?” 

“Why, you see, Meeker tells the fellows 
here he has a warrant for you,—that 
you’re the gang of burglars that’s wanted 
for the Parrott murder. And he had to 
show the constable and the landlord and 
some others the warrant, too.” 

“How many were hurt?” 

“Six or seven. Two of your fellows 
looked pretty bad when they was carried 
out.” 

We turned down a by-street, but as 
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soon as the guard had disappeared we re- 
traced our steps and hastened to the 
Thatcher stables. 

It was several minutes before we roused 
Thatcher to a state in which he could put 
together the two ideas that we wanted to 
get in, and that it was his Place to get up 
and let us in. 

“Horses to-night?” he gasped, throw- 
ing up his hands. “Holy Moses! I 
couldn’t think of letting the worst plug 
of the lot out in this storm.” 

“Well, I want your best.” 

“You’ll have to do it, Dick,” said Fitz- 
hugh with a few words of explanation. 
“He'll make it all right for you.” 

“Where are you going?” said Thatcher. 

“Oakland.” 

“Great Scott! you can’t do it. The_ 
horses can’t travel fifty miles at night 
and in this weather. You’d best wait for 
the morning train. The express will be 
through here before five.” 

“I must go,” I said decidedly. “I 
can’t wait here.” 

“T have it,” said Thatcher. “By hard 
riding you can get to Niles in time to 
catch the freight as it goes up from San 
Jose. It will get you down in time for the 
first boat, if that’s what you want.” 

“Good! How far is it?” 

“We call it eighteen miles,—it’s a little 
over that by the road. There’s only one 
nasty bit. That’s in the canyon.” 

“I think we shall need the pleasure of 
your company,” I said. 

The stableman was moved by a conflict 
of feelings. He was much indisposed to 
a twenty-mile ride in the storm and dark- 
ness ; yet he was plainly unwilling to trust 
his horses unless he went with them. I 
offered him a liberal price for the service. 

“It’s a bad job, but if you must, you 
must,” he groaned. And he soon had 
three horses under the saddle. 

“Hist! What’s that?” said Fitzhugh, 
extinguishing the light. 

The voices of the storm and the uneasy 
champing of the horses were the only 
sounds that rewarded a minute’s listening. 
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“We must chance it,” said I, after look- 
ing cautiously into the darkness, and find- 
ing no signs of a foe. 

And in a moment more we were gallop- 
ing down the street, the hoof-beats scarce- 
ly sounding in the softened earth of the 
roadway. Thatcher led the way, and 
Fitzhugh rode by my side. 

“Look there!” cried Fitzhugh in my 
ear. ‘“There’s some one running to the 
hotel ?? 

I looked, and thought I could see a 
form moving through the blackness. 

“Never mind,” I said. ‘“We’ve got the 
start.” 

Thatcher suddenly turned to the west, 
and in another minute we were on the 
open highway. 

With the town once behind us, I felt 
my spirits rise with every stroke of the 
horse’s hoofs beneath me. The rain and 
the wind were friends rather than foes. 
Yet my arm pained me sharply, and I was 
forced to carry the reins in the whip hand. 

Here the road was broadcr, and we rode 
three abreast, silent, watchful, cach busy 
with his own thoughts, and all alert for 
the signs of chase behind. Here the track 
narrowed, and Thatcher shot ahead, fling- 
ing mud and water from his horse’s heels 
fair upon us. There it broadened once 
more, and our willing beasts pressed for- 
ward and galloped beside the stableman’s 
till the hoofs beat in unison. 

“There!” said Thatcher, suddenly pull- 
ing his horse up to a walk. ‘“‘We’re five 
miles out, and they’ve got a big piece to 
make up if they’re on our track. We'll 
breathe the horses a bit.” 

Of the latter part of the journey I 
have but a confused remembrance. I had 
counted myself a good rider in former 
days, but I had not mounted a horse for 
years. I had slept but little in forty- 
eight hours, and, worst of all, my arm 
pained me more and more. 

I have a dim recollection of splashing 
over miles of level road, drenched with 
water and buffeted by gusts of wind that 
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faced us more and more, with the monot- 
onous beat of hoofs ‘ever in my ears, and 
the monotonous stride of the horse be- 
neath me ever racking my tired muscles. 

“We'll make it, I reckon,” said Thatch- 
er, at last. “It’s only two miles farther, 
and the train hasn’t gone up yet.” 

There was no sign of life about the 
station as we drew our panting, steaming 
horses to a halt before it, and no train was 
in sight. The rain, dripping heavily from 
the eaves, was the only sound that came 
from it, and a dull glow from an engine 
that lay alone on a siding was the only 
light that was to be seen. 

‘““What’s the time?” asked Thatcher. 
“We must have made a quick trip.” 

“Twenty minutes past three,” said I, 
striking a match under my coat to see my, 
watch-face. 

“Immortal snakes!’ cried Thatcher. 
“I’m an idiot. This is Sunday night.” 

I failed to see the connection of these 
startling discoveries, but I had spirit 
enough to argue the case. “It’s Monday 
morning, now.” 

“Well, it’s the same thing. The freight 
doesn’t run to-night.” 

I awoke to some interest at this an- 
nouncement. 

“Why, it’s got to run, or we must take 
to saddle again for the rest of the way.” 

“These horses can’t go five miles more 
at that gait, let alone twenty-five,” pro- 
tested Thatcher. 

“Well, then, we must get other horses 
here.” 

“Come,” said Fitzhugh; “what’s the 
use of that when there’s an engine on the 
siding doing nothing?” 

“Just the idea. Find the man in 
charge.” 

But there did not appear to be any 
man In charge. 

We looked the iron horse over envi- 
ously. 

“Why, this is the engine that came up 
with the special this noon,”. said Fitz- 
hugh. “I remember the number.” 
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Good! We are ahead of the enemy, 
then. They haven’t had a chance to get 
the wire, and we beat them on the road. 
We must find the engineer and get it our- 
selves.” 

“T’ve got an idea,” said Fitzhugh. 
“It’s this: why not take the machine with- 
out asking? I was a fireman once, and I 
can run it pretty well.” 

I thought a moment on the risk, but the 
need was greater. : 

“Just the thing. Take the money for 
the horses to your friend there. I?ll open 
the switch.” 

In a few minutes Fitzhugh was back. 

“I told him,” he chuckled. “He says 
it’s a jail offense, but it’s the only thing 
we can do.” 

“It may be a case of life and death,” I 
said. ‘Pull out.” 

“There’s mighty little steam here— 
hardly enough to move her,” said Fitz- 
hugh from the cab, stirring the fire. 

But as he put his hand to the lever she 
did move easily on to the main track, and 
rested while I reset the switch. 

Then I climbed back into the cab, and 
sank down before the warm blaze in a 
stupor of faintness as the engine glided 
smoothly and swiftly down the track. 


CHAPTER XXV 


A FLUTTER IN THE MARKET 


The gray pall of the storm hung over 
San Francisco. The dim light of the 
morning scarcely penetrated into the hall- 
ways as we climbed the stairs that led to 
our lodgings, leaving behind us the trail 
of dripping garments. I heaved a sigh 
of relief as Trent opened the door, and 
we once more faced the pleasing prospect 
of warmth, dry clothing and friends. 

“Where’s Barkhouse?” I asked, becom- 
ing comfortable once more with dry 
clothes, a warm room and a fresh band- 
age on my arm. 

‘““He hasn’t shown up, sir,” said Trent. 
“Owens and Larson went out to look for 
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him toward evening yesterday, but there 
wasn’t a sign of him.” 

“Try again to-day. You may pick up 
news at Borton’s or some of the water- 
front saloons.” 

“Oh, there was a letter for you,” said 
Trent. “I near forgot.” 

I snatched the envelope, for the address 
was in the hand of the Unknown. The 
sheet within bore the words: 


‘Where is the boy? Have you removed 
him? Send the key to Richmond. Let me 
know when you return, for I must see you 
as soon as it is safe.” 


I read the note three or four times, and 
each time I was more bewildered than be- 
fore. I had left the boy in Livermore, 
but certainly he was not the one she 
meant. He was the “wrong boy,” and 
my employer must be well aware that I 
had taken him at her orders. 

But where was the “right boy”? I had 
for a moment a sinking feeling of terror 
in the thought that the enemy had cap- 
tured him. But in an instant I remem- 
bered that the enemy had followed me in 
force to Livermore in chase of the wrong 
boy. That showed me beyond question 
that they had not obtained possession of 
the right boy. And the “key” that I was 
to send to Richmond, what was that? 

The closing portion of the note set my 
heart beating fast. At last I was to have 
the opportunity to meet my mysterious 
employer face to face. 

I wrote a brief note to Richmond stat- 
ing that I had no key, inclosed the Un- 
known’s note, with the remark that I had 
returned, and gave it to Owens to deliver. 
I was in some anxiety lest he might not 
know where Richmond was to be found. 
But he took the note without question, 
and I lay down with orders that I was to 
be called in time to reach the opening ses- 
sion of the stock market, and in a moment 
was fast asleep. 


The Stock Exchange was a boiling and 
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bubbling mass of excited men as I reached 
it. I shouldered my way through the 
crowd into the buzzing Board-room as 
the session opened. Excitement thrilled 
the air, but the opening was listless. All 
knew that the struggle over Omega was 
to be settled that day, and that Doddridge 
Knapp or George Decker was to find ruin 
at the end of the call, and all were eager 
to hasten the decisive moment. 

I could see nothing of Doddridge 
Knapp, and the uneasy feeling that he 
was at Livermore came over me. What 
was my duty in case he did not appear? 
Had he left his fortune at the mercy of 
the market to follow his lawless schemes? 
Had he been caught in his own trap, and 
was he now to be ruined as the result of 
his own acts? For a moment I felt a 
vengeful hope that he might have come 
to grief. But when I remembered that it 
was Luella who must suffer with him, I 
determined to make an effort to save the 
deal, even without authority, if the money 
or credit for buying the remaining shares 
was to be had. 

I might have spared my worry. The 
call had not proceeded far, when the mass- 
ive form of Doddridge Knapp appeared 
at the railing. The strong wolf-marks of 
the face were stronger than ever as he 
watched the scene on the floor. I looked 
in vain for a trace upon him of last 
night’s work. If he had been at Liver- 
more, he showed no sign of the passions 
or anxieties that had filled the dark hours. 

He nodded carelessly for me to come to 
him as he caught my eye. 

“You have the stock?” 

“All safe.” 

“And the proxies?” 

“Just as you ordered.” 

The King of the Street looked at me 
sharply. 

“TI told you to kecp sober till this deal 
was over,” he growled. 

“You are obeyed,” I said. “I have not 
touched a drop.” 

“Well, you look as though you had 
taken a romp with the devil,” he said. 
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“T have,” I returned with a meaning 
look. 

His eyes fell before my steady gaze, 
and he turned them on the noisy throng 
before us. 

“Any orders?” I asked at last. 

“Be where I can call you the minute I 
want you,” he replied. 

“Now, my boy,” he continued after a 
minute, “you are going to see what hasn’t 
been seen in the Boards for years, and I 
reckon you'll never see it again.” 

‘What is it?” I asked politely. I was 
prepared for almost any kind of fire- 
works in that arena. 

Doddridge Knapp made no reply, but 
raised his hand as if to command silence, 
and a moment later the call of Omega was 
heard. And, for a marvel, a strange still- 
ness did fall on the throng. 

At the word of call I saw Doddridge 
Knapp step down to the floor of the pit, 
calm, self-possessed, his shoulders squared 
and his look as proud and forceful as that 
of a monarch who ruled by the might of 
his sword, while a grim smile played about 
his stern mouth. 

The silence of the moment that fol- 
lowed was almost painful. In that place 
it seemed the most unnatural of prodigies. 
Brokers, speculators and spectators were 
as surprised as I, and a long-drawn 
“Ah-h!? followed by a buzzing as of a 
great swarm of bees greeted his appear- 
ance. The stillness and the buzzing 
seemed to take an hour, but it could not 
have been as much as a minute when the 
voice of Doddridge Knapp rang like a 
trumpet through the Board-room. | 

“Five hundred for Omega!” 

This was a wild jump from the three 
hundred and twenty-five that was marked 
against the stock at the close on Satur- 
day, but I supposed the King of the 
Street knew what he was about. 

At the bid of Doddridge Knapp a few 
cries rose here and there, and he was at 
once the center of a group of gesticulat- 
ing brokers. Then I saw Decker, pale, 
eager, alert, standing by the rail across 
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the room, signaling orders to men who 
howled bids and plunged wildly into the 
crowd that surrounded his rival. 

The bids and offers came back and 
forth with shouts and barks, yet they 
made but a murmur compared to the 
whirlwind of sound that had arisen from 
the pit at the former struggles I had wit- 
nessed. There seemed but few blocks of 
the stock on the market. Yet the air was 
electric with the tense strain of thousands 
of minds eager to catch the faintest indi- 
cation of the final result, and I found it 
more exciting than the wildest days of 
clamor and struggle. 

“This is great,” chuckled Wallbridge, 
taking post before me. “There hasn’t 
been anything like it since Decker cap- 
tured Chollar in the election of seventy- 
three. You don’t remember that, I 
guess?” 

-“T wasn’t in the market then,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“Lord! Just to hear that!” cried the 
stout little man, mopping his glistening 
head frantically and quivering with nerv- 
ous excitement. ‘“Doddridge Knapp bids 
fifteen hundred for the stock.and only 
gets five shares. Oh, why ain’t I a chance 
to get into this?” 

I heard a confused roar, above which 
rose the fierce tones of Doddridge Knapp. 

“How many shares has he got to-day?” 
I asked. 

“Not forty yet.” 

“And the others?” 

“There’s been about two thousand 
sold.” 

I gripped the rail in nervous tension. 
The battle seemed to be going against 
the King of the Street. 

“Oh! gasped Wallbridge, trembling 
with excitement. “Did you hear that? 
There! It’s seventeen hundred—now it’s 
seventeen-fifty! Whew!” 

T echoed the exclamation. 

“Oh, why haven’t I got ten thousand 
shares?” he groaned. 

“Who is getting them?” 
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“Knapp got the last lot. O-oh, look 
there! Did you ever see the like of that?” 

I looked. Decker, hatless, with hair 
disheveled, had leaped the rail and was 
hurrying into the throng that surrounded 
Doddridge Knapp. 

“There was never two of ’em on the 
floor before,” cried Wallbridge. 

At Decker’s appearance the brokers 
opened a lane to him, the cries fell, and 
there was an instant of silence, as the 
kings of the market thus came face to 
face. 

I shall never forget the sight. Dodd- 
ridge Knapp, massive, calm, forceful, 
surveyed his opponent with unruffled com- 
posure. He was dressed in a light gray- 
brown suit that made him seem larger 
than ever. Decker was nervous, dishev- 
eled, his dress of black setting off the 
pallor of his face, till it seemed as white 
as his shirt bosom, as he fronted the King 
of the Street. 

I could not make out the progress of 
the contest, but the trained ear of Wall- 
bridge interpreted the explosions of inar- 
ticulate sound. 

“Phew! listen to that! Two thousand, 
twenty-one hundred, twenty-one fifty. 
Great snakes! See her jump!” he cried. 
“Decker’s getting it.” 

My heart sank. Doddridge Knapp 
must have smothered his brain once more 
in the Black Smoke, and was now paying 
the price of indulgence. And his plans 
of wealth were a sacrifice to the wild and 
criminal scheme into which he had entered 
in his contest against the Unknown. I 
saw the wreck of fortune engulf Mrs. 
Knapp and Luella, and groaned in spirit. 
Then a flash of hope shot through me. 
Luella Knapp, the heiress to millions, was 
beyond my dreams, but Luella Knapp, 
the daughter of a ruined speculator, 
would not be too high a prize for a poor 
man to set his eyes upon. 

The clang of the gong recalled me 
from the reverie that had shut out the de- 
tails of the scene before me. 
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“There! Did you hear that?” groaned 
Wallbridge. “Omega closes at two thou- 
sand six hundred and Decker takes every 
trick. Oh, why didn’t you have me on the 
floor out there? By the great horn spoon, 
I'd ’a’ had every share of that stock, and 
wouldn’t ’a’ paid more than half as much 
for it, neither.” 

I sighed and turned, sick at heart, to 
meet the King of the Street as he shoul- 
dered his way from the floor. 

There was not a trace of his misfortune 
to be read in his face. But Decker, the 
victor, moved away like a man oppressed, 
pale, staggering, half-fainting, as though 
the nervous strain had brought him to the 
edge of collapse. 

Doddridge Knapp made his way to the 
doors and signed me to follow him, but 
spoke no word until we stood beside the 
columns that guard the entrance. 

“That was warm work,” said Dodd- 
ridge Knapp after a moment’s halt. 

“I was very sorry to have it turn out 
so,” I said. 

A grim smile passed over his face. 

“I wasn’t,” he growled good-humored- 
ly. “I thought it was rather neatly 
done.” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

“Oh, I forgot that I hadn’t seen you,” 
he continued. “And like enough I 
shouldn’t have told you if I had. The 
truth is, I found a block of four thou- 
sand shares on Saturday night, and made 
a combination with them.” 

“Then the mine is yours?” 

“The directors will be.” 

“But you were buying shares this 
morning.” 

“A mere optical illusion, Wilton. I 
was in fact a seller, for I had shares to 
spare.” 

“It was a very good imitation.” 

“J don’t wonder you were taken in, my 
boy. Decker was fooled to the tune of 
about a million dollars this morning. I 
thought it was rather neat for a clean- 
up.” 
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I thought so, too, and the King of the 
Street smiled at my exclamations over his 
cleverness. But my congratulations were 
cut short as a small dark man pressed his 
way to the corner where we stood, and 
whispered in Doddridge Knapp’s ear. 

“Was he sure?” asked the King of the 
Street. 

“Those were his exact words.” 

‘When was this?” 

“Not five minutes ago.” 

“Run to Caswell’s. Tell him to wait 
for me.” 

The messenger darted off and we fol- 
lowed briskly. Caswell, I found, was an 
attorney, and we were led at once to the 
inner office. 

“Come in with me,” said my employer. 
“I expect I shall need you, and it will save 
explanations.” 

The lawyer was a tall, thin man, with 
chalky, expressionless features, but his 
eyes gave life to his face with their keen, 
almost brilliant, vision. 

“Decker’s playing the joker,” said the 
King of the Street. “I’ve beaten him in 
the market, but he’s going to make a last 
play with the directors. There’s a meet- 
ing called for twelve-thirty. They are 
going to give him a two years’ contract 
for milling, and they talk of declaring 
twenty thousand shares of my stock in- 
valid.” 

“How many directors have you got?” 

“Two—Barber and myself. Decker 
thinks he has Barber.” - 

“Then you want an injunction?” 

“Yes.” 

The lawyer looked at his watch. 

“The meeting is at twelve-thirty. H’m. 
You’ll have to hold them for half an hour 
—maybe an hour.” 

“Make it half an hour,” growled Dodd- 
ridge Knapp. ‘Just remember that time 
is worth a thousand dollars a second till 
that injunction is served.” 

He went out without another word, and 
there was a commotion of clerks as we 
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“How’s your nerve, Wilton?” inquired 
the King of the Street calmly. “Are you 
ready for some hot work?” 

“Quite ready.” 

‘““Have you a revolver about you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Very good. I don’t want you to kill 
any one, but it may come in handy as an 
evidence of your good intentions.” 

He led the way to California Street be- 
low Sansome, where we climbed a flight of 
stairs and went down a hall to a glass door 
that bore the gilt and painted letters, 
“Omega Mining Co. J. D. Storey, 
Pres’t.” 

“‘There’s five minutes to spare,” said 
my employer. ‘He may be alone.” 

A stout, florid man, with red side- 
whiskers and a general air of good living, 
sat by an over-shadowing desk in the 
handsome office, and looked sourly at us 
as we entered. He was not alone, for a 
young man could be seen in a side room 
that was lettered “Secretary’s Office.” 

“Ah, Mr. Knapp,” he said, bowing 
deferentially to the millionaire, and rub- 
bing his fat red hands. “Can I do any- 
thing for you to-day?” 

“I reckon so, Storey. Let me introduce 
you to Mr. Wilton, one of our coming di- 
rectors.” 

I had an inward start at this informa- 
tion, and Mr. Storey regarded me unfa- 
vorably. We professed ourselves charmed 
to see each other. 

“I suppose it was an oversight that you 
didn’t send me a notice of the directors’ 
meeting,” said Doddridge Knapp. 

Mr. Storey turned very red, and the 
King of the Street-said in an undertone: 
“Just lock that door, Wilton.” 

“It must have been sent by mail,” stam- 
mered Storey. “Hi, there! young man, 
what are you doing?” he exclaimed, 
jumping to his feet as I turned the key 
in the lock. “Open that door again!” 

“No you don’t, Storey,” came the fierce 
growl from the throat of the Wolf. 
“Your game is up.” 

“The devil it is! cried Storey, making 
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a dash past Doddridge Knapp and coming 
with a rush straight for me. 

“Stop him!” roared my employer. 

I sprang forward and grappled Mr. 
Storey, but I found him rather a large 
contract, for I had to favor my left arm. 
Then he suddenly turned limp and rolled 
to the floor, his head thumping noisily on 
a corner of the desk. 

Doddridge Knapp coolly laid a hard 
rubber ruler down on the desk, and I rec- 
ognized the source of Mr. Storey’s dis- 
comfiture. 

“I reckon he’s safe for a bit,” he 
growled. “Hullo, what’s this?” 

I noted a very pale young man in the 
doorway of the secretary’s office, appar- 
ently doubtful whether he should attempt 
to raise an alarm or hide. 

“You go back in your room and mind 
your own business, Dodson,” said the 
King of the Street. “Go!’ he growled 
fiercely, as the young man still hesitated. 
“You know I can make or break you.” 

The young man disappeared, and I 
closed and locked the door on him. 

“There they come,” said I, as steps 
sounded in the hall. 

“Stand by the door and keep them out,” 
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Storey doesn’t get up. Keep still now. 
Every minute we gain is worth ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

I took station by the door as the knob 
was tried. More steps were heard, and the 
knob was tried again. Then the door was 
shaken and picturesque comments were 
made on the dilatory president. 

There were thumps and kicks on the 
door, and at last a voice roared: 

“What are you waiting for? Break it 
in.” 

A crash followed, and the ground-glass 
upper section of the door fell in frag- 
ments. 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” I said, 
as a man put his hand through the open- 
ing. “This revolver is loaded, and the first 
man to come through there will get a little 
cold lead in him.” 
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There was a pause and then a storm of 
oaths. 

“Get in there!’ cried Decker’s voice 
from the rear. “What are you afraid of ?” 

“He’s got a gun.” 

“Well, get in, three or four of you at 
once. He can’t shoot you all.” 

This spirited advice did not seem to find 
favor with the front-rank men, and the 
enemy retired for consultation. At last a 
messenger came forward. 

‘What do you want?” he asked. 

“T want you to keep out.” 

“Who is he?” asked Decker’s voice. 

“There’s another one there,” cried 
another voice. “Why, it’s Doddridge 
Knapp!” 

Decker made use of some language not 
intended for publication, and there was 
whispering for a few minutes, followed by 
silence. 

I looked at Doddridge Knapp, sitting 
grim and unmoved, counting the minutes 
till the injunction should come. Suddenly 
a man bounded through the broken upper 
section of the door, tossed by his com- 
panions, and I found myself in a grapple 
before I could raise my revolver. 

We went down on the floor together, 
and I had a confused notion that the door 
swung open and four or five others rushed 
into the room. 

I squirmed free from my opponent, and 
sprang to my feet in time to sce the whole 
pack around Doddridge Knapp. 

The King of the Strect sat calm and 
forceful with a revolver in his hand, and 
all had halted, fearing to go farther. 

“Don’t come -too close, gentlemen,” 
growled the Wolf. 

Then I saw one of the men raise a six- 
shooter to aim at the defiant figure that 
faced them. I gave a spring and with one 
blow laid the man on the floor. There was 
a flash of fire as he fell, and a deafening 
noise was in my ears. Men all about me 
were striking at me. I scarcely felt their 
blows as I warded them off and returned 
them, for I was half-mad with the des- 
perate sense of conflict against odds. But 
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at last I felt myself seized in an iron grip, 
and in a moment was seated beside Dodd- 
ridge Knapp on the desk. 

“The time is up,” he said. “There’s the 
sheriff and Caswell with the writ.” 

“I congratulate you,” I answered, my 
head still swimming, noting that the 
enemy had drawn back at the coming of 
reinforcements. 

“Good heavens, man, you’re hurt!” he 
cried, pointing to my left sleeve where a 
blood stain was spreading. The wound I 
had received in the night conflict at Liver- 
more had reopencd in the struggle. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said I. “Just a 
scratch.” 

“Here! get a doctor!” cried the King of 
the Street. “Gentlemen, the directors’ 
meeting is postponed, by order of court.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


A VISION OF THE NIGHT 


“You are a very important person,” 
said Luella, smiling, yet with a most 
charming trace of anxiety under the smile. 

“What have I been doing now?” I 


_ asked. 


“That is what you are to tell me. Papa 
told us a little about your saving his life 
and his plans this morning, but he was so 
very short about it. Let me know the 
whole story from your own mouth. Was 
this the arm that was hurt?” 

I started to give a brief description of 
my morning’s adventure, but there was 
something in my listener’s face that called 
forth detail after detail, and her eyes 
kindled as I told the tale of the battle that 
won Omega in the stock Board, and the 
fight that rescued the fruits of victory in 
the office of the company. 

“There is something fine in it, after 
all,”? she said when I was through. “There 
is something left of the spirit of the old 
adventurers and the knights. Oh, I wish 
I were a man! No, I don’t either. I’d 
rather be the daughter of a man—a real 
man—and I know I am that.” 


I thought of the Doddridge Knapp that 
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she did not know, and a pang of pity and 
sorrow wrenched my heart. 

She saw the look, and misinterpreted it. 

“You do not think, do you,” she said 
softly, “that I don’t appreciate your part 
in it? Indeed I do.” 

I took her hand, and she let it lie a mo- 
ment before she drew it away. 

“I think I am more than repaid,” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” said she, changing her tone 
to one of complete indifference. “Papa 
said he had made you a director.” 

“Yes,” I said, taking my cue from her 
manner. “I have the happiness to share 
the honor with three other dummies. Your 
father makes the fifth.” 

“How absurd!” laughed Luella. “Do 
you want to provoke me?” 

“Oh, of course, I mean that your father 
does the thinking, and—” 

“And you punch the head he points out 
to you, I suppose,” said Luella sarcas- 
tically. 

“Exactly,” I said. “And—” 

“Don’t mind me, Henry,” interrupted 
the voice of Mrs. Knapp. 

“But I must,” said I, giving her greet- 
ing. “What service do you require?” 

“Tell me what you have been doing.” 

“T have just been telling Miss Luella.” 

“And what, may I ask?” 

-“I was explaining this morning’s 
troubles.” 

“Oh, I heard a little of them from Mr. 
Knapp. Have you had any more of your 
adventures at Borton’s and other dread- 
ful places?” 

I glanced at Luella. She was leaning 
forward, her chin resting on her hand, and 
her eyes were fixed on me with close atten- 
tion. =~ 

“T should like to hear of them, too,” 
she said. 

I considered a moment, and then, as I 
could see no reason for keeping silent, I 
gave a somewhat abridged account of my 
Livermore trip, omitting reference to the 
strange vagaries of the Doddridge Knapp 
who traveled by night. 
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“That was a dreadful danger you es- 
caped,” said Mrs. Knapp with a shudder. 
“T am thankful, indeed, to see you with us 
with no greater hurt.” 

Luella said nothing, but the look she 
gave me set my heart dancing in a way 
that all Mrs. Knapp’s praise could not. 

“I do hope this dreadful business will 
end soon,” said Mrs. Knapp. “Do you 
think this might be the last of it?” 

“No,” said I, remembering the note I 
had received from the Unknown on my re- 
turn, “there’s much more to be done.” 

“TI hope you are ready for it,” said Mrs. 
Knapp, with a troubled look upon her 
face. 

“As ready as I ever shall be, I suppose,” 
I replied. “If the guardian angel who has 
pulled me through this far will hold on to 
his job, I'll do my part.” 

Mrs. Knapp raised a melancholy smile, 
but it disappeared at once, and she 
seemed to muse in silence, with no very 
pleasant thought on her mind. Twice or. 
thrice I thought she wished to speak to me, 
but if so she changed her mind. 

I ventured a few observations that were 
intended to be jocose, but she answered in 
the monosyllables of preoccupation, and I 
turned to Luella. 

She gave back flashes of brightness, 
but I saw on her face the shadow of her 
mother’s melancholy, and I rose at an 
early hour to take my leave. 

“I wonder at you,” said Luella softly, 
as we stood alone for a moment. 

“You have little cause.” 

“What you have done is much. You 
have conquered difficulties.” 

I looked in her calm eyes, and my soul 
came to the surface. 

“I wish you might be proud of me,” I 
said. 

“I—I am proud of such a friend—ex- 
cept—” she hesitated. 

“Always an ‘except,’ ” I said half-bit- 
terly. 

“But you have promised to tell me—” 

“Some day. As soon as I may.” Under 
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her magnetic influence, I should have told 
her then had she urged me. And not until 
I was once more outside the house did I re- 
call how impossible it was that I could ever 
tell her. 

“Here’s some one to see you, sir,” said 
Owens, as I reached the walk and joined 
the guards I had left to wait for me. 

“Yes, sor, you’re wanted at Mother 
Borton’s in a hurry,” said another voice, 
and a man stepped forward. ‘“There’s the 
divil to pay !” ; 

I recognized the one-eyed man who had 
done me the service that enabled me to 
escape from Livermore. 

“Ah, Broderick, what’s the matter?” 

“TI didn’t get no orders, sir, so I don’t 
know, but there was the divil’s own shindy 
in the height of progression when I left. 
. And Mother Borton says I was to come 
hot-foot for you, and tell you to come with 
your men if ye valued your sowl.” 

“Is she in danger?” 

“TI reckon the thought was heavy on her 
mind, for her face was white with the ter- 
ror of it.” 

One of the men was sent to bring out 
such of my force as had returned, and I, 
with the two others, hurried on to Bor- 
ton’s. 

There was none of the sounds of riot I 
had expected to hear as we drew up before 
it. The lantern blinked outside with its 
invitation to manifold cheer within. 
Lights streamed through the window and 
the half-opened door, and quiet and order 
reigned. 

As I stepped to the walk I found the 
explanation of the change in the person of 
a policeman, who stood at the door. 

“Holy St. Peter! the cops is on!” 
pered Broderick. 

I failed to share his trepidation in the 
presence of the representative of law and 
order, and stepped up to the policeman. 

“Fas there been trouble here, officer?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, is it you, sor?” said Corson’s 
hearty voice. “I was wondering about ye. 
Well, there has been a bit of a row here, 
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and there’s a power of broken heads to be 
mended. There’s wan man cut to pieces, 
and good riddance, for it’s Black Dick. 
I’m thinking it’s the morgue they’ll be 
taking him to, though it was for the re- 
ceiving hospital they started with him. It 
was a dandy row, and it was siventeen ar- 
rists we made.” 

‘Where is Mother Borton?” 

“The ould she-divil’s done for this time, 
I’m a-thinking. Whist, I forgot she. was a 
friend of yours, sor.” 

‘Where is she—at the receiving hos- 
pital? What is the matter with her?” 

“Aisy, aisy, sor. It may be nothing. 
She’s up stairs. A bit of a cut, they say. 
Here, Shaughnessy, look out for this 
door! I’ll take ye up, sor.” 

We mounted the creaking stairs in the 
light of the smoky lamp that stood on the 
bracket, and Corson opened a door for me. 

A flickering candle played fantastic 
tricks with the furniture, sent shadows 
dancing over the dingy walls, and gave a 
weird touch to the two figures that bent 
over the bed in the corner. The figures 
straightened up at our entrance, and I 
knew them for the doctor and his assistant. 

“A friend of the lady, sor,” whispered 
Corson. 

The doctor looked at me in some sur- 
prise, but merely bowed. 

“Ts she badly hurt?” I asked. 

“T’ve seen worse,” he answered in a low 
voice, “but—” and he completed the sen- 
tence by shrugging his shoulders, as 
though he had small hopes for his patient. 

Mother Borton turned her head on the 
pillow, and her gaunt face lighted up at 
the sight of me. Her eyes shone with a 
strange light of their own, like the eyes of 
a night-bird, and there was a fierce eager- 
ness in her look. 

“Eh, dearic, I knew you would come,” 
she cried. 

The doctor pushed his way to the bed- 
side. 

“I must insist that the patient be 
quiet,” he said with authority. 

“Be quiet?” cried Mother Borton. “Is 
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it for the likes of you that I’d be quiet. 
You white-washed tombstone raiser, you 
body-snatcher, do you think you’re the 
man to tell me to hold my tongue when I 
want to talk to a gentleman?” 

“Hush!” I said. “He means you well.” 

“You must lie quiet, or I'll not be re- 
sponsible for the consequences,” said the 
doctor firmly. 

“T’ll talk as I please,” cried Mother 
Borton. “It’s my last wish, and I’ll have 
it. You tell me J’ll live an hour or two 
longer if I’m quiet, but Dll die as I’ve 
lived, a-doin’ as I please, and have my say 
as long as I’ve got breath to talk. Go out, 
now—all of you but this man. Go!” 

Mother Borton had raised herself upon 
one elbow; her face, flushed and framed 
in her gray and tangled hair, was working 
with anger; and her eyes were almost 
lurid as she sent fierce glances at one after 
another of the men about her. She pointed 
a skinny finger at the door, and each man 
as she cast her look upon him went out 
without a word. | 

‘Shut the door, honey,” she said quiet- 
ly, lying down once more with a satisfied 
smile. “That’s it. Now me and you can 
talk cozy-like.” 

“You’d better not talk. Perhaps you 
will feel more like it to-morrow.” 

“There won’t be any to-morrow for 
me,” growled Mother Borton. “I’ve seen 
enough of ’em carved to know when I’ve 
got the dose myself. Curse that knife!” 
and she groaned at a twinge of pain. 

‘Who did it?” 

“Black Dick—curse his soul. And he’s 
roasting in hell for it this minute,” cried 
Mother Borton savagely. 

“Hush!” I said. “You mustn’t excite 
yourself. Can’t I get you a minister or a 
priest?” 

Mother Borton spat out another string 
of oaths. 

“Priest or minister! Not for me! Not 
one has passed my door in all the time I’ve 
lived, and he’ll not do it to-night. What 
could he tell me that I don’t know already? 
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I’ve been on the road to hell for fifty 
years, and do you think the devil will let 
go his grip for a man that don’t know me? 
No, dearie ; your face is better for me than 
priest or minister, and I want you to close 
my eyes and see that I’m buried decent. 
Maybe you’ll remember Mother Borton 
for something more than a vile old woman 
when she’s gone.” 

“That I shall,” I exclaimed, touched by 
her tone, and taking the hand that she 
reached out to mine. “I’ll do anything 
you want, but don’t talk of dying. There’s 
many a year left in you yet.” 

‘“‘There’s maybe an hour left in me. But 
we must hurry. Tell me about your 
trouble—at Livermore, was it?” 

I gave her a brief account of the expe- 
dition and its outcome. Mother Borton 
listened eagerly, giving an occasional 
grunt of approval. 

“Well, honey; I was some good to ye, 
after all,” was her comment. 

“Indeed, yes.” 

“And you had a closer shave for your 
life than you think,” she continued. 
“Tom Terrill swore he’d kill ye, and it’s 
one of the miracles, sure, that he didn’t.” 

“Well, Mother Borton, Tom Terrill’s 
laid up in Livermore with a broken head, 
and I’m safe here with you, ready to serve 
you in any way that a man may.” 

“Safe—safe?” mused Mother Borton, 


.an absent look coming over her skinny 


features, as though her mind wandered. 
Then she turned to me impressively. 
“You'll never be safe till you change your 
work and your name. You’ve shut your 
ears to my words while I’m alive, but 
maybe you'll think of ’em when I’m in my 
coffin. I tell you now, my boy, there’s 
murder and death before you. Do you 
hear? Murder and death.” 

She sank back on her pillow and gazed 
at me with a wearied light in her eyes and 
a sibyl look on her face. 

“I think I understand,” I said gently. 
“T have faced them and I ought to know 
them.” 
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“Then you’ll—you’ll quit your job— 
you'll be yourself ?” 

“I can not. I must go on.” 

“And why?” 

“My friend—his work—his murderer.” 

“Have you got the man who murdered 
Henry Wilton?” 

“No.” 

“Have you got a man who will give a 
word against—against—you know who?” 

“I have not a scrap of evidence against 
any one but the testimony of my own 
eyes,” I was compelled to confess. 

“And you can’t use it—you dare not 
use it. Now I’ll tell you, dearie, I know 
the man as killed Henry Wilton.” 

“Who was it?” I cried, startled into 
eagerness. 

“It was Black Dick—the cursed scoun- 
drel that’s done for me. Oh!” she groaned 
in pain. 

“Maybe Black Dick struck the blow, 
but I know the man that stood behind him, 
and paid him, and protected him, and I’ll 
see him on the gallows before I die.” 

“Hush,” cried Mother Borton, trem- 
bling. “If he should hear you! Your 
throat will be cut yet, dearie, and I’m to 
blame. Drop it, dearie, drop it. The boy 
is nothing to you. Leave him go. Take 
your own name and get away. This is no 
place for you. When I’m gone there will 
be no one to warn ye. You'll be killed. 
You'll be killed.” 

Then she moaned, but whether from 
pain of body or mind I could not guess. 

“Never you fear. I'll take care of my- 
self,” I said cheerily. 

She looked at me mournfully. “I am 
killed for ye, dearie.” 

I started, shocked at this news. 

“There,” she continued slowly, “I 
didn’t mean to let you know. But they 
thought I had told ye.” 

“Then I have two reasons instead of 
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one for holding to my task,” I said sol- 
emnly. “I have two friends to avenge.” 

“You'll make the third yourself,” 
groaned Mother Borton, “unless they put 
a knife into Barkhouse, first, and then 
you'll be the fourth belike.” 

‘*Barkhouse—do you know where he is?” 

“He’s in the Den—on Davis Street, you 
know. I was near forgetting to tell ye. 
Send your men to get him to-night, for 
he’s hurt and like to die. They may have 
to fight. No,—don’t leave me now.” 

“I wasn’t going to leave you.” 

Mother Borton put her hand to her 
throat as though she choked, and was si- 
lent for a moment. Then she continued: 

“T’ll be to blame if I don’t tell you—I 
must tell you. Are you listening?” 

Her voice came thick and strange, 
and her eyes wandered anxiously about, 
searching the heavy shadows with a look 
of growing fear. 

The candle burned down till it guttered 
and flickered in its pool of melted tallow, 
and the shadows it threw upon wall and 
ceiling seemed instinct with an impish life 
of their own, as though they were dark 
spirits from the pit come to mock the final 
hours of the life that was ebbing away 
before me. 

“TI am listening,” I replied. 

“You must know—you must—know,— 
I must tell you. The boy—the woman 
is—” 

On a sudden Mother Borton sat bolt up- 
right in bed, and a shriek, so long, so 
shrill, so freighted with terror, came from 
her lips that I shrank from her and trem- 
bled, faint with the horror of the place. 

“They come—there they come!’ she 
cried, and, throwing up her arms, she fell 
back on the bed. 

The candle shot up into flame, sputtered 
an instant, and was gone. And I was alone 
with the darkness and the dead. 
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WHAT IS THE RICH MAN’S DUTY? 


By The Right Reverend Samuel Fallows, D. D. 


ticle are the ones included in the mil- 

lionaire and multimillionaire class. 
These millionaires are “the storm center” 
of the Republic, which can not be smiled 
away nor joked away nor indifferently or 
haughtily waved away. Many of these 
rich men are charitable to a certain extent. 
Many of them have gained their wealth 
by what are termed legitimate methods. 
A prominent writer has said of others, 
“they are worse than any pirate flying the 
black flag on the high seas.” 

An anonymous author, signing himself 
“X,” has written an article entitled, “An 
Appeal to Our Millionaires,” in the June 
number of the North American Review. 
The editor says the writer is “the most 
profound philosopher living in the United 
States.” It is a ringing demand on exces- 
sively wealthy men to show their inherent 
right to accumulate vast possessions and 
to use them at their own will and pleasure. 
He divides roughly the American people 
into three classes. First: Those who have 
much more money than is good for them. 
Second: Those who perhaps have as much 
money as is good for them. Third: Those 
who have much less than is good for them. 
The first class is numerically small. The 
second class is larger, but still small. The 
third class is vastly larger than both put 

- together. 


[es rich men referred to in this ar- 


This division is in harmony with the 
startling figures given by Dr. Spahr in 
his volume on “The Present Distribution 
of Wealth in the United States.” Of 
course there can not be absolute accuracy 
in his estimate, but they are the most re- 
liable yet given to the country. 

Out of a total of thirteen million five 
hundred thousand families, one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand, or less than one 
per cent., own thirty-two billion eight 
hundred and eighty million dollars— 
more than one-half of the aggregate 
wealth of the country. One million three 
hundred and sixty-two thousand five hun- 
dred families, or ten per cent., own nine- 
teen billion three hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars. These may be termed the 
middle class. The savings deposits, which 
are dwelt upon so fervently as indicating 
the great average wealth of the American 


people, come largely from this class. 


These deposits are reinforced to a slight 
extent by the next class that is termed 
poor, of which four million seven hundred 
and sixty-two thousand five hundred fami- 
lies, or thirty-eight per cent., own seven 
billion eight hundred million dollars. The 
very poor, who own nothing, constitute 
over fifty per cent. of the whole number. 

Eighty-eight per cent. of all the Amer- 
ican families thus owning only about 
thirteen per cent. of the aggregate wealth 
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of the country, very naturally draw up a 
terrific indictment against this economic 
order of things and are filled with conse- 
quent unrest and discontent. They may 
admit what the labor statistics of the Gov- 
ernment have just shown, that for the 
past year or two there has been an in- 
crease of wages and that the purchasing 
power of money is a trifle higher than 
during the last decade. They may ac- 
quiesce in the fact that the best time in 
the history of the nation is now, and that 
general prosperity prevails. But they af- 
firm that the few have been piling up 
riches in a far greater ratio than ever be- 
fore and out of all proportion to what the 
vast army of labor has been receiving. If 
the poor have not been growing poorer, 
the rich have certainly been growing 
richer and have been putting a greater 
distance between themselves and the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple. 

We are proving what Professor Cairnes, 
a cautious and conservative writer of pro- 
nounced ability on social themes, main- 
tains, “that through the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth the tendency of industrial 
progress will lead inevitably to a condi- 
tion when the rich will be growing richer, 
and the poor at least relatively poorer.” 

Some of the most eminent thinkers and 
teachers, poets and scholars, statesmen 
and religious leaders of the nation and the 
world have voiced the popular feeling re- 
garding the flagrant injustice and posi- 
tive menace to society in this unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Professor Thorold Rogers tells the la- 
borers that “on the whole they are in the 
right, when under the impression that the 
greater part of the misery they see is the 
direct product of the laws, enacted and 
maintained in the interest of particular 
classes.” 

Dr. Schaeffle avers that “the unlimited 
sway of capitalism offers a wide-spread 
and fruitful field for the growth of im- 
moral instincts.” 
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Mommsen, the leading German histo- 
rian, teaches that “riches and misery in 
close league drove the Italians out of 
Italy and filled the Peninsula partly with 
swarms of slaves, partly with awful si- 
lence.” Then, referring to conditions 
among us, he says: “Not until the dragon 
seed of North America ripens will the 
world have again similar fruits to reap.” 

Mr. Wayne McVeagh, in the North 
American Review for last July, asserts 
that we are face to face with grave and 
far-reaching problems. He raises the im- 
portant question whether gigantic for- 
tunes in themselves, or in their methods 
of acquisition, are not such “serious ob- 
stacles to the contentment and peace and 
healthy growth of the community as to 
call for abatement.” 

Lange forcibly maintains that “the 
wealth and power of individuals break 
down all the barriers of law and morals.” 
“The hopelessly poor will just as easily 
hate the law as the overrich despise it.” 
“The belief in a coming general and 
mighty revolution is widely spread and 
deeply rooted.” Along with the unrest 
and discontent is the civic awakening 
against the wrongs committed, which, as 
Governor Folk says, “springs from the 
moral sense of the people.” The public 
conscience is outraged and demands a 
remedy. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie contributed to 
the general discussion two notable articles 
on “The Gospel of Wealth,” in 1889. 
These have been republished quite lately 
and thus express the author’s most ma- 
ture opinion regarding the distribution of 
fortunes. He avers that “the man who 
dies rich is disgraced,” and states the 
three ways in which surplus wealth can be 
disposed of: “It can be left to the fami- 
lies of the decedents, or it can be be- 
queathed for public purposes, or, finally, 
it can be administered by its possessors 
during their lives.” 

He earnestly contends’ that it is mis- 
guided affection which leads men to leave 
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large fortunes to their children. He says: 
“There are instances of millionaires’ sons, 
unspoiled by wealth, who, being rich, still 
perform great services to the community. 
Such are the very salt of the earth, as 
valuable as, unfortunately, they are rare.” 

The mischief Satan finds for idle rich 
hands to do far transcends that of the idle 
poor hands. The proof of Mr. Carnegie’s 
statement regarding the sons of wealthy 
men is found in their shameful actions re- 
peatedly trumpeted abroad by the press. 
Max Nordau could write a volume con- 
taining the record of the vain display of 
riches, the debauchery, the open violation 
of social decency, the vices and the 
heinous crimes of the young perverts and 
degenerates of wealthy American families 
during the last few years. Physical, moral 
and spiritual bankrupts, they have been 
bringing down the gray hairs of fathers 
and mothers with sorrow to the grave. 
Surely, as the great steel-master affirms, 
“The thoughtful man must say, ‘I would 
as soon leave my son a curse as the 
almighty dollar.’ ” 

Mr. Carnegie disapproves the leaving 
of fortunes to be distributed after death. 
He thus condemns Russell Sage for 
hoarding to the very last his great wealth 
and leaving to an aged and honored wife 
its distribution, presumably for charity. 
Mr. Sage can not be classed with the rich 
men who have made a vulgar ostentation 
- of their wealth; and by flaunting it in the 
face of the community in riotous and lux- 
urious living have roused its indignation 
and contempt. But as our multi-million- 
aire critic states, “there is no grace” in 
such a gift. The brain and hands that 
won the fortune, directed by a heart beat- 
ing with sympathy for mankind, should 
have relieved his widow of the tremendous 
responsibility thrown upon her. I know 
of no parallel in history where “the 
weaker vessel” has been so deliberately 
subjected to such an unnatural pressure. 
And it may be, if litigation shall ensue, 
that she will never be able to distribute a 
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single dollar, and the Scriptural declara- 
tion be fulfilled in the case of the veteran 
Wall Street operator, “He heapeth up 
riches and knoweth not who shall gather 
them.” 

Mr. Carnegie holds that if a man will 
die rich, then a graded inheritance tax 
should be levied upon his possessions. He 
says: “By taxing estates heavily at death 
the State marks its condemnation of the 
selfish millionaire’s unworthy life.” The 
great iron magnate approves the raising 
of the per cent. of taxes on inheritances 
until at least 


“The other half 
Comes to the private coffers of the 
State.” 


It must be distinctly understood that the 
legislatures of the country have the su- 
preme right thus to tax and limit and dis- 
tribute the fortunes of its citizens. To 
raise the cry of socialism in such a case is 
nonsensical. If the statutes regarding the 
leaving of property at death were repealed 
every dollar would go into the public 
treasury. 

Daniel Webster said in his Plymouth 
Rock oration: “The freest Government, 
if it could exist, would not long be accept- 
able if the tendency of the laws was to 
create a rapid accumulation of property 
in a few hands and to render the great 
mass of the people penniless.” 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, of Eng- 
land, declared that “the mode or measure 
of one’s enjoyment of the common stock 
of the State, if it injures the State, can 
no more be defended and will no more be 
endured by a free people than any other 
public mischief or nuisance.” 

President Roosevelt has just called the 
attention of the nation to this evil of large 
fortunes and suggested mildly as a partial 
remedy graduated taxes on inheritances. 

Secretary Taft, in his recent address 
before the professors and students of Yale 
University, declared that “the enormous 
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accumulation of money in the hands of in- 
dividuals has reached such a point that it 
will be wise to discourage its continuance 
by a heavy inheritance tax or other meth- 
ods.” 

As an evolutionary and not a revolu- 
tionary plan I would suggest that a grad- 
uated tax be levied on all estates, begin- 
ning with those estimated at one hundred 
thousand dollars. For that amount the 
tax should be five per cent. A sliding scale 
up to ten per cent. should be followed for 
all estates reaching one million dollars. 
One per cent. should be charged for each 
additional hundred thousand, up to fifty 
per cent. on five millions, sixty per cent. 
on ten millions, and up to ninety per cent. 
on a hundred millions and over. No harm 
could accrue to any one if this plan were 
adopted. It would not be a tax levied on 
business, but only on accumulations actu- 
ally left at death. Such a tax would not 
fall heavily on anybody, as it would be 
precisely in proportion to the size of the 
estate. In the case of billionaires the tax 
perhaps ought to be ninety-five per cent., 
because the inheritance of fifty millions 
left after the tax had been paid would be 
the limit public policy should approve. 

We may apply the canons of “The Gos- 
pel of Wealth” to some very rich men who 
have recently passed away. The first one 
condemns them because they died rich, and 
thus were in disgrace. On the demise of 
Marshall Field eight millions were left to 
the Field Muscum, to be void unless the 
city of Chicago furnished a suitable site 
within -six years; one hundred thousand 
dollars was to be distributed among three 
hundred people who had been with his firm 
for twenty-five years, another one hun- 
dred thousand dollars among other em- 
ployes and servants, and one hundred 
thousand dollars among four Chicago 
charities, besides which nothing of con- 
sequence was bequeathed for the public 
good. 

The great portion of the estate, valued 
variously from one hundred and fifty to 
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two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
was tied up for accumulation for forty 
years, and was to be given to two grand- 
children, Marshall Field III and Henry 
Field. 

The second canon was violated in the 
bestowal of this enormous sum on these 
grandchildren, to be used by them at the 
end of forty years. The present value is 
estimated at a hundred millions of dollars. 
Such an Atlas of wealth can not be a 
blessing to its recipients. By the graded 
tax rule, seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five millions should have reverted 
to the state of Illinois. On my plan of 
gradation, from ninety to one hundred 
and thirty millions should have been sub- 
ject to the state authorities. 

In the same “disgraced” category is 
Charles T. Yerkes, whose estate was pro- 
bated at fifty millions of dollars. Noth- 
ing, I believe, has been heard of regarding 
any charitable bequests in his will. Illi- 
nois should be richer by seven and a half 
to ten millions of dollars from his hold- 
ings. 

Death has just added still another to 
the list of these “disgraced” millionaires. 
Daniel P. Wesson, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has left an estate estimated at 
fifty millions of dollars, made principally 
out of his great manufactory of warlike 
implements. What the disposition of his 
fortune will be is not known at the time of 
writing this article. Thé treasury of 
Massachusetts ought to be enriched sev- 
eral millions of dollars from it. 

It is said that fifty men-in Pittsburg 
alone are worth fifty million dollars each. 
Then, if these men do not follow their 
fellow townsman’s advice, and distribute 
their money wisely before death, Pennsyl- 
vania ought to receive at least a billion of 
dollars for the people’s welfare. 

The rich man’s duty is first generously 
to care for those who, by their labor, 
united with his skill, have created his 
wealth. That duty is not discharged when 
current wages simply have been paid. It 
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certainly is not done when the lowest-paid 
laborers of Europe have been imported by 
the scores of thousands for work in our 
mines and manufactories to bring down 
the wages of American workingmen al- 
most to starvation point. 

I found by a personal investigation of 
the anthracite coal region during the 
memorable strike of 1902 that one hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand workers 
were employed in the mines. One of the 
great coal presidents claimed, in my inter- 
view with him, that his company was pay- 
ing one dollar and eighty-nine cents a day 
to twenty-seven thousand ordinary miners, 
and that this was a just if not a generous 


wage. I afterward ascertained that the 


men worked about one hundred and ninety 
days only. The remaining one hundred 
and twenty thousand miners were paid at 
the same rate. 

The toiling producer was, therefore, 
getting on an average but about seven 
dollars and five cents per week, or a little 
less than one dollar and one cent per 
day to spend on himself, his wife and chil- 
dren. 

From a careful examination of condi- 
tions during the great stockyards strike 
in Chicago, in 1904, I found that the 
large host of men employed were receiv- 
' ing on an average from five dollars to 
seven dollars per week, and when working 
full time, from eight dollars to nine dol- 
lars only per week. Their domestic sur- 
roundings were of the most uninviting 
character and a shame to Christian men. 

Within a radius of three miles from my 
own home are thousands of workingmen 
who do not receive more than a dollar and 
a half a day. The majority, as in the 
anthracite and stockyards regions, have 
wives and a varying number of children 
to support. The wife, burdened with do- 
mestic cares, has to labor to eke out the 
scanty family income. At the very earliest 
age the children, with but little more than 
a third-grade education, have to seek em- 
ployment. 
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If the huts and tumble-down tenements 
of these people, ill-ventilated, unsanitary, 
with contracted rooms, sometimes crowded 
each one with four and five and even six 
persons, young and old—if these huts 
were put around any stately structure 
dedicated to education, philanthropy or 
religion which had been erected and en- 
dowed out of the profits of the business 
carried on with such conditions, would not 
the dispassionate observer declare that it 
would be infinitely better to put the money 
first into the living temples God Himself 
had built and Christ the Master of us all 
had consecrated, then into homes fit for 
human beings to live in, and afterward 
into buildings for the general benefit? 

Marshall Field probably employed in 
later years fourteen or fifteen thousand 
persons annually, at wages from six dol- 
lars a week upward. Almost the whole 
amount of money he had invested in real 
estate, mines, stocks and bonds came from 
the profits of his stores. Had he made 
provision for the disbursing of ten or 
even twenty millions of dollars among his 
lowest-paid and_highest-salaried em- 
ployes, he would have done a simple act of 
justice. . 

I have been told that one of the largest 
manufacturing firms of Chicago distrib- 
uted one year nearly three millions of dol- 
lars among its working force over and 
above the regular wages. Another has 
distributed, year by year, amounts vary- 
ing from seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of profits. In other parts of the 
country, and notably in England, the 
same plan obtains. It may be that still 
larger amounts could be given to the 
workingmen, and yet enough be left to the 
employer, after the interest on the capital 
invested and the salary for the manage- 
ment had been paid, for accumulation for 
his family and for devotion to various 
public benefits. 

Daniel P. Wesson should have followed 
the example of these manufacturers and 
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distributed in like manner several millions 
of dollars among the operatives in his em- 
ploy, and the remainder of his profits 
should have gone for the welfare of the 
people and the protection of his house- 
hold. No “Black Hand” would then have 
been lifted in threat against his million- 
dollar residence, and many honorable 
years might have been his on the earth. 

It would be impossible to tell how many 
individuals were directly concerned in con- 
tributing to the riches of Charles T. 
Yerkes and Russell Sage. Such wealth, 
therefore, should be largely consecrated 
to the general good. 

It may be difficult for John D. Rocke- 
feller to find out the names of the large 
number of people who have been directly 
wronged by the methods of the Standard 
Oil Company. It would richly pay him to 
employ an army of experts to hunt these 
folk up and gladden them by the gener- 
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ous gifts of a righteous restitution. But 
if Mr. Rockefeller is to be hereafter in- 
cluded in the “disgraced” class, then nine 
hundred and fifty millions of his estate 
should be devoted to the public interests. 

Should not rich Christian employers all 
over the land follow in the footsteps of 
these Chicago manufacturers? Should 
not our princely merchants begin now to 
distribute their surplus among their em- 
ployes, and not die among the “disgraced” 
rich? A distinguished Philadelphian wrote 
me: “If I were John Wanamaker, after 
deducting the interest on my capital and 
taking a salary commensurate with my 
services, I would devise some plan whereby 
the employes could share pro rata in the 
profits of the business.” A few such con- 
spicuous examples would marvelously help 
in the solution of the problem of the dis- 
tribution of wealth and tend to quiet 
stern voices crying for ballot rule. 


OF THY GREAT MERCY 
By Caroline McCormick 


ORD let me live to labor in Thy field, 

Not as an hireling, grudging Thee Thy right, 
But rather joyously and with the might 

Of my whole soul, as one who sees revealed 

His certain task, nor questions if it yield 

Due recompense, be counted great or slight, 

Win praise or censure in the world’s warped sight, 
Being for him a beacon and a shield. 


And prove my stint of service what it may, 
Or most or least, I ask but strength to meet 
Unswerved whatever fortune marks my day 
Until to Thee I render it complete. 

Then lest the evening find me idly by, 

Of Thy great mercy grant me Lord, to die. 


FIND THE HERO 


A NOVELETTE IN TWO PARTS 
By Anne Warner 


AUTHOR OF “SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND MBS. LATHROP,” ETC. 


Hero NuMser Two 


Stowell sat in his private office, drawing 

up an intricate will and his eyebrows 
at the same time. Two weeks had not ma- 
terially altered either the appearance or 
the disposition of the gentleman. He was 
as straight and as tall and as dark as ever 
and his mustache still swooped to right 
and left and his inclination was still to 
fight with men and for women—particu- 
larly for one woman. He felt vexed just 
now, partly because the drawing up of 
the will was something which he disliked 
to do and partly because Geddes was not 
there to do it. 

Then the office-boy announced Mlle. 
Trouville and his employer damned him 
and told him to show her in. 

Mlle. Trouville, shown in, curtsied and 
shook. 

“Oh, Meestare Ztovalle,” she began, in 
a voice that not only reflected but also 
presaged tears, “who keen ’elp me, eef he 
be not you?” 

To this clear and definite exposition of 


|’: was perhaps a fortnight later that 


why she had come to worry him, Stowell - 


turned a fairly deaf ear. 

“I am gone from Meesees Clarke in zee 
deepes’ deesgrace.” 

“Oh, you are the. French companion 
there, are you?” he said, with a slight in- 
terest. 

“I was, Monsieur; I was. Boot to-day 
—what meesfortune! quel malheur! Asa 
result, be’old me.” 

He beheld her. 

“An’ I zeek you to ask vun favvor— 
vun favvor.” 

Stowell looked hopelessly stony. 


““Meestare Ztovalle, I ask eef you keen 
giv’ me zee address ov zat zweet—zweet 
yoong geentleman who haz inherit zee 
milleeon.” 

If the lawyer had been more than indif- 
ferent in his reception of his fair visitor 
he made it all up by the way in which he 
whirled in his revolving chair when he 
heard these last words. His black eyes 
flew open, his under jaw dropped slightly, 
his two hands closed hard upon his chair 
arms and he looked at the poor mam’selle 
as if she might be a nihilist or a mad dog. 

“What young man?” he stammered. 

“Monsieur, pardone. It is zat eef you 
know you veel veesh to zay nozzing. Zat 
I comprenne. Boot I em zafe. I haf 
zwear—” 

“Who told you such a yarn?” Stowell 
said, getting command of himself with a 
choke and a twist; “I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 

“Tt vuz here, in zat offeez out zare—” 
she pointed. He gripped his chair afresh. 

“He was joking,” he said, harshly, 
—“or, no—wait—I’ll tell you—” he 
paused and frowned and then he damned 
himself internally for having believed her. 

“There’s nothing in it—” he began 
hastily — recollected himself — frowned 
afresh—swore afresh and then: 

“Have you said anything about it to 
any one?” he demanded, eying her 
sharply. 

“Monsieur, I haf zwear zat I veel not 
to eem. It vuz boot a zekond. I am 
koom, ve spik, I hear Meesees Clarke ees 
expect here—I vly—zat is all.” 

Stowell almost groaned. 
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Of course—of course it might have been 
that— 

But was there ever such an idiotic pro- 
ceeding! 

“You told Miss Clarke?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“JT tol? no vun; I haf zwear.” 

He passed his hand across his eyes and 
gave his mustache ends a vigorous twitch. 

“Perhaps he had been drinking,” he 
thought,—“and yet I never knew him to 
drink, either. Are you sure that you did 
not tell Miss Clarke?” he said aloud, look- 
ing piercingly at the little French woman. 

“Monsieur, I haf zwear.” 

Stowell put his hand in his breast 
pocket and drew out his check book. 
There seemed to be nothing else to do. 

“You say you have left your place and 
are in trouble?” he asked. 

“Oh, oui, Monsicur,” her eyes were 
riveted on the check book. , 

“I can not give you that address for 
many reasons, but if you will continue to 
keep the word which you gave him I will 
give you a check for twenty-five dollars. 
Is it a bargain?” 

Her eyes watered. 

“Twenty-fiv? — oh, Monsieur !’ — she 
clasped her hands in a bewilderment of 
joy. 

“You are to speak of this to no 
one?” 

“To no vun.” 

‘And you are not to trouble me again.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, c’est entendu. Ven 
Mademoiselle ees married I go aggen to 
er. Oontil zen I fin’ work. Merci, mille 
fots.” 

Stowell wrote the check. 

“He ees well?” she asked, rising as she 
saw the signature dashing across the blue 
paper. 

“Yes, he is well. Good afternoon.” 

He handed her the paper and watched 
her bestow it in her black satin reticule. 
Then when she was gone he took an agi- 
tated turn up and down the room. 

‘He must have been drinking,” he mur- 
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mured, pulling heavily at his mustache; 
“of course, he must have been drinking! 
And yet I never suspected him of such a 
thing. To tell that odd little creature, 
too, of all the people in the world. What 
object can he have had? But then, of 
course he must have been drinking!” 

He sat down and attempted to continue 
upon his work, but it was quite impossible. 

“It doesn’t really matter so much,” he 
exclaimed, pushing back his chair and 
reaching for a cigar. “It will all be out 
soon anyway, but he knew how important 
secrecy was then—and yet he told her. 
Oh, I can’t think it of him. He is too— 
what is it?” 

The last three words were addressed to 
a clerk who said Mrs. Clarke was anxious 
to speak to Mr. Stowell. 

“Mr. Clarke?” 

“No, sir; Mrs. Clarke.” 

“Show her in here.” 

Mrs. Clarke was shown in. Two weeks 
had changed nothing about her either— 
except her clothes. Stowell rose and gave 
her a seat. He was surprised as to why 
she should call, because she had never done 
so before except when Mr. Clarke had 
come first and she was out on his trail. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked, 
courteously,—for Geddes was his friend 
as well as his partner and she was the 
mother of the girl whom Geddes loved. 

Mrs. Clarke was evidently as full of 
something as her dress was full of her. 
She was panting a little from the whiski- 
ness of the rise in the lift, and her manner 
was a trifle mysterious. 

“Do shut the door tight,” she said— 
and the lawyer rose and obeyed. When 
he was back in his seat opposite her she 
coughed and clasped her hands. 

“I know you’re surprised,” she began. 

He couldn’t deny it, so he merely 
smiled. 

“Perhaps you won’t be able to help me, 
but Mr. Clarke thinks you know every- 
thing and I felt sure that if I asked you 
you would find some way.” 
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“What is the trouble?” Stowell asked. 

“I gave my word,” said Mrs. Clarke; 
“but asking a lawyer is the same as ask- 
ing a doctor, isn’t it?” 

“T shall regard all you say as strictly 
confidential,” he told her. 
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whispered, hoarsely. ‘Do you know any- 
thing?” 

Any one could see that he did by the 
utter amazement in every line of his face 
—an amazement that screamed the acute- 
ness of its source. 


“HE MUST HAVE BEEN DRINKING,” HE MURMURED 


Mrs. Clarke leaned forward until he al- 
most had to lean backward. There was a 
look in her eyes that caused a faint tremor 
to run up his back. 

“JT want to know about the earl!” she 


“The earl!” he echoed. 

“The earl,” said Mrs. Clarke. “Oh, 
please, don’t look like that and don’t blame 
him for telling me. I was so interested 
in him and he could trust me.” 
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“J__I—I—”’ said Stowell, and then 
stopped. 

“T haven’t told a soul,’? continued the 
lady, reassuringly. “I never even dreamed 
of telling any one. He told me he trusted 
me and [I told him that I was perfectly 
trustworthy. If I had his address I 
shouldn’t be here to-day, but you see I 
haven’t heard one word since that day 
and J’ve grown anxious. Really, Mr. 
Stowell, I feel just like a mother to him; 
I do, indeed.” 

There was stuff in this sentence to send 
a stronger man than the one before her 
over backward. Stowell breathed “deeply 
and clung to his chair’s arms all afresh. 

“Is everything coming on all right?” 
Mrs. Clarke went on anxiously. ‘Do re- 
lieve my anxiety as to that first.” 

“Yes, everything is all right,” said the 
lawyer, rather miserably. 

“T’m so, so glad. He said there was no 
doubt, and yet I did worry some.” 

“Everything is all right, as far as that 

oes.” 

“I’m so glad. When will every one 
know?” 

“Oh, as to that I suppose it will be 
made public in a week or two.” 

“And when: will he go over there to 
live?” 

“Well, really, Mrs. Clarke, those are 
all his affairs—not mine.” 

“He said a million,” said the lady, med- 
itatively. “I hope that he didn’t exagger- 
ate.” 

“No,” said the lawyer, dryly, “it is that 
or more.” 

“T looked it all up in the peerage,” she 
continued ; “‘it’s quite like a dream. He’s 
young to come into so much.” 

“Yes,” said Stowell, “he’s young, very 
young, to come into so much.” 

Mrs. Clarke ruminated. She - seemed 
blissfully unaware of the perturbation and 
continual fresh evidence of astonishment 
that overlaid her companion’s face. 

“JT told him that we were going abroad 
this spring, anyway,” she said presently. 
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“I told him I thought that it would be 
pleasant to all to make the trip together.” 

“I am sure that he would enter into 
such an arrangement with all possible ar- 
dor,” said Stowell. 

“Mr. Clarke hasn’t an idea of any of 
this. I never let Mr. Clarke know when 
I know things; it saves so much discus- 
sion.” 

“TI should think that it would. And I 
hope that you will continue to observe the 
same secrecy. It was really a gross 
breach of business ruling for the earl— 
as we may call him now—to have men- 
tioned the subject to you. Of course, I 
understand that he may have felt espe- 
cially’—he paused. It was awful to 


‘think of. 


“Oh it was quite accidental,” she inter- 
posed quickly. 

“Anyway, he shoudn’t have done it,” 
said Stowell. ‘He should have kept his 
word.” 

“But you won’t let him know that I 
told you that he told me, will you?” said 
Mrs. Clarke, much alarmed. “You see I 
promised him and you promised me.” 

“If I tell him, you may be sure that I 
shall pledge him never to let you know,” 
said the lawyer, with a grim smile. 

“You’re laughing at me,” said Mrs. 
Clarke, not exactly sure whether he was or 
not. “Anyway, I want his address.” 

“T can’t give you that,” said Stowell. 
“He’s on his way back now, you see. 
When he gets here he will do himself the 
honor of calling at once, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. Clarke’s features became reful- 
gent. 

“As Lord Tunstall?” she asked. 

“As Lord Tunstall.” 

“Dear me, doesn’t it sound delightful? 
And he’s such a charming fellow, too,— 
we shall do everything we can for him 
socially.” 

Stowell twisted his mustache; he was 
angry—and bewildered. His mustache 
was the only thing that he felt absolutely 
secure about. 
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“I don’t fancy he’ll know what social 
difficulties mean,” he said, feeling that he 
must say something. Then he turned a 
little in his seat. 

Mrs. Clarke felt that she must go. 
“But, dear me,—Mr. Stowell, I’m taking 
up a great deal of your time,” she said, 
hastily, “and our horses are so restless 
when they have to wait down town, too.” 

She made an inventory of all she had 
with her and gathered up parasol, hand- 
kerchicf, lorgnette, and purse. 

“Good afternoon; I can’t tell you how 
glad I am that I took courage and came. 
You’ve rolled such a mountain back from 
my heart.” 

He did not suffer a muscle to twitch; 
instead he took her to the lift and only 
when he was alone again in the privacy 
of his own room did he give full vent to 
the fury of his amazement. Who are you 
to trust if a man may not be trusted for 
his own interests? He scowled and 
clenched his fist and said, “I never would 
have thought it of him—he must have 
been drinking,” and then. he sat down to 
the will again. 

But his brain-currents were too con- 
fused. He relit the cigar which he had 
abandoned for Mrs. Clarke and leaned 
back to think it out. 

It was the office-boy who came to an- 
nounce Mrs. Carney. 

At the sound of that name every other 
consideration in the world was invariably 
knocked endwise, the cigar was hurled 
‘into the fireplace, and Tunstall and his 
indiscretions vanished in thin air; the of- 
fice-boy was bidden to leave the door open 
and ask her “if she will kindly step in 
here.” 

Five seconds later Mrs. Carney 
“stepped in.” She was gowned in brown 
muslin that was cut out and lace set in 
and had pink underneath and other curi- 
ous ways about it. She looked happy and 
provoking and gave her hand to Stowell, 
and he gave her a chair in return for the 
favor. 

“T rebel,” she said, as she sat down. 
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“I’m sure it could be arranged for me to 
do more of this signing at once and not 
have to be forever coming down here. I’m 
afraid you don’t know your business.” 

His hand was on his mustache to try 
and steady his lips to an every-day ex- 
pression of ordinary life; he was always 
so absurdly glad to see her that he felt 
his betrayal to be maddeningly boyish. 

“Are you sure that you know what my 
business is?” he inquired. His eyes were 
so near telling her that she had to look 
another way. 

“Anyway,” she said, hastily, “I didn’t 
mind coming to-day, for I wanted to 
come. I’ve been longing to be summoned. 
Guess why ?” 

“I can’t. 
me.” 

“It is you that are the riddle to-day. 
Something tells me that you will tell me 
all. I want to know all, and as Arthur 
will be here in a few days I know that 
you must know by this time.” 

“All what?” 

‘All the truth about what he went for. 
Is the story told me here, in this very of- 
fice, really to have a story-book ending? 
Did the earldom fall to the earl?” 

Stowell’s hand abandoned his mustache. 

“What did he tell you?” he asked. 

“About his earldom and his million.” 

Something that no gentleman should 
say came so near to being said at that 
moment that the man choked. 

“T can not believe it,” he murmured, 
numbly. “I can not believe it.” , 

“T see that it’s all true,” said Mrs. Car- 
ney. She leaned a little sideways and 
rested her dimpled chin in her gloved 
hand. “Tell me all about it,” she com- 
manded. 

“Did he tell you about the whole 
thing?” 

“He did. Poured out the whole when I 
came here to do some signing.” 

“Great Heavens!” 

“You mustn’t blame him too much for 
that. His heart was full and I am nat- 
urally irresistible.” 


You are always a riddle to 
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“I know that,” said the lawyer, “but in 
his case—oh, it’s unbelievable.” 

“But true, nevertheless.” 

“With all he had to face in case of fail- 
ure, to go and tell a woman.” 

“But he didn’t tell an ordinary woman 
—he told me. People are so given to tell- 
ing me what they should not. I’ve grown 
quite used to it.” 

“All my faith in human nature is 
shaken,” declared the lawyer. “You can’t 
understand, because you don’t know the 
circumstances. He could not possibly 
have prosecuted his claim alone, and so 
men backed him with the necessary capi- 
tal on conditions which he has violated. I 
don’t tell you this as a further violation 
of confidence, Mrs. Carney, but to bring 
it to you how serious a matter now lies in 
your hands. The worst of it is that he— 
oh, it is fearful.” 

The pretty widow became grave. “But 
was the suit successful?” she asked. 

“Yes, I am happy to say. But even 
then it will be equally to his discredit if it 
be known how he broke his word.” 

“But I am not going to tell.” 

“No, don’t.” 

“TI never will.” 

Stowell took up the subject of his mus- 
tache again and strove to collect his wits 
and be his natural self. 

“But if I am not going to tell,” said 
the visitor, still nursing her distracting 
dimples in the hollow of her little hand, 
“but if I’m not going to tell, why can’t 
I know all about it?—Everything?” 

“Don’t you know all?” 

“Oh, I know all the main points, but 
[J—” 

Just at this interesting moment the 
door of the office was slammed back from 
its position ajar and a girl rushed in upon 
them. 

A sweet, utterly swect girl of eight- 
een or nineteen, blue-eyed, brown-haired, 
with hotly scarlet cheeks. 

“Oh, Nora,” she exclaimed, “how glad 
I am to find you! Oh, Mr. Stowell, what 
do you think !” 
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She was half-gasping, half-crying, and 
altogether upset and incoherent ; Stowell 
put her into a chair and Mrs. Carney 
seized her hand. 

“What is it, Marguerite,—what has 
happened. Poor child, what—” 

“Mama has sent Mademoiselle away,” 
the girl burst forth. “She was gone when 
I returned to the house just now. Mama 
must have found out about Arthur’s— 
Mr. Geddes’—letters. She would not 
send her away so suddenly for any other 
reason. And I am half crazy. Now how 
will I get my letters?” 

“My poor dear,” said Mrs. Carney, 
soothingly, “he will soon be back. You 
know that.” 

“But I want my letters,” cried the girl. 
“Oh, dear, Mama has been so sweet and 
lovely to me lately—how could I suppose 
that she would do such a thing as this!” 

“But—” began Mrs. Carney. 

“I did not dare to go to her; I was 
afraid of what would happen. I slipped 
out the side door and ran to your house, 
and they said you were here, and I came 
here.” 

Mrs. Carney stood up. She glanced 
from the hysterical girl to the man. 

“Marguerite,” she said, “I’m going to 
telephone your mother and then take you 
home with me for to-night. You’re not fit 
to do anything else. We'll talk it all over 
and decide on how to arrange. Of course 
you shall have your letters.” 

“It will all come out all right,” said 
Stowell. “You can telephone in the next 
room,” he suggested. 

“Yes, that is what I will do.” She went 
at once. 

Marguerite began to dry her eyes. 

“When is he coming back?” she asked. 
“You know, don’t you?” 

“In a very few days,” said Stowell, 
kindly. “He sailed from Liverpool last 
Tuesday.” 

“Oh, it’s all been so dreadful,” she went 
on, half sobbing again. “I know you’re 
surprised at my behaving this way but 
before he went away he—he—” 
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Stowell shot a quick glance of appre- 
hension at her. He felt suddenly sick him- 
self. 

“Did he tell you anything?” he in- 
quired, bitterly. 

“He told me that he—” she stopped, 
choked by her tears. The lawyer’s face 
became bitterly cold and stern. 

“Well, didn’t it make you happy?” he 
asked, walking away, so that his back was 
toward her. 

“Yes—but I—I want—him to come—” 

“He is coming—very soon, too.” His 
teeth came together hard over the words. 

There was a short pause. 

“So he told you?” he said after a while. 

Marguerite looked up. 

“TI think he would have done wrong 
not to have told me,”’ she said simply. 
“He told me the last time that we saw 
each other before he sailed.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Stowell, 
slowly, “I’m glad that he told you. 
Did he tell you that your father had 
been backing him right along?” 

The girl started and flushed. 

“Backing him?” she asked hesitat- 
ingly. 

““Yes—with money, you know.” 

Her color deepened painfully. 

“I didn’t know that Papa gave 
him money,” she said very low. 

“Only a loan; it will be all right 
as things have turned, of course.” 

She looked pale—her color had 
all died out. 

“My dear child,” said Stowell, 
cheerfully, “you must not take 
this all too seriously. Everything 
is so very much all right. Geddes 
has come out not only on top but 
enthroned there,so to speak. Even 
your mother smiles upon him now that she 
is positive that he is to be an earl—” 

“An earl!” the young girl shrieked. 

At the sound of her ery Mrs. Carney 
came running. 

“Nora — Nora,” cried Marguerite, 
“Mr. Stowell says—” she could not say 
more, her lips ceased to frame words. 
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Nora looked to Stowell for explanation. 

“I don’t understand,” he said, numbly ; 
“she told me that Geddes had told her and 
then when I referred to his title she 
screamed.” 

“What title?” asked Mrs. Carney. 

“Geddes’ title.” 

“Geddes’ title!’ She stood transfixed. 

Stowell looked from one of them to the 
other. 

“Surely you both know?” he said, in 


"WHAT IS IT, MARGUERITE? WHAT HAS HAPPENED?” 


utter bewilderment. It was too much. 

Marguerite fainted. 

“T think you’re crazy,” said Mrs. Car- 
ney. “Go and get some water quick. 
What do you mean, anyway?” 

Stowell laid the girl upon the couch and 
hastened for the water. 

“I thought she knew,” he said, stand- 
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ing stupidly by, while the patient was be- 
ing gently dealt with. “You know 
surely.” 

“Know!” said Nora. “What should she 
know? What should I know? You've got 
earls on your. nerves, I do believe. The 
idea of your applying the title to Arthur 
Geddes !” 

“But who else should I apply it to?” 
protested poor Stowell. “Every one of 
you believed Geddes without a word of 
doubt. No one fainted when he applied 
it.” 

‘““Because he never applied it,” said Mrs. 
Carney, rubbing Marguerite’s hands. 
“I never heard Arthur speak of an earl in 
my life, and we were childhood friends, 
too. I think that you’ve gone out cf your 
mind. After all our talk to-day, too; and 
after all that you’ve admitted as to the 
object of his journey.” 

Stowell put out his hand against the 
wall. He was sure that he was about to 
reel this time. 

“Who in Heaven’s name told you that 
he was an earl?” he asked. 

“Why, the boy who was here, the one 
whose case you have. The one that you 
all are backing according to your own 
testimony.” 

Stowell still stood staring. 

“What boy?” he asked. 

“The telephone-boy,—the young fel- 
low who was mending the ’phone the day 
that Arthur sailed—Lord Tunstall that 
is to be—the sprightly heir of the million, 
ma’am. Yes, ma’am. No, ma’am. Don’t 
you recognize the way that he talks?” 

Stowell began to see stars. 

“The telephone-boy !”” he said. 

“Sh-h. She’s coming to,” said Mrs. 
Carney. 

Marguerite opened her eyes. 

“Oh-h-h—” she sighed. Nora kissed 
her. 

“Poor dear,” she said, gently, “drink 
some of this. Everything is all right and 
you shall have your letters.” 

Marguerite smiled. 
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“My carriage is downstairs,” whispered 
the widow to the lawyer. “Help me get 
her down to it.” 

“But let me go with you—” 

“No, that’s not necessary—” 

“But I’m going anyway. I’m too much 


shaken up myself to dare to be left alone.” 


Mrs. Carney looked at him and her lips 
curved. 

“Very well, come then,” she said, “and 
after we’re in the carriage perhaps we can 
understand what we’re all talking about.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Stowell. “I’m sure 
I don’t know where or what I am—let 
alone Geddes.” 

“Where are we going?” asked Mar- 
guerite, faintly. 

“You are to dine with me, and your 
mother is coming for you after dinner,” 
said the widow. . 

“But who is the telephone-boy ?” asked 
Stowell. 

“What made me faint away?” asked 
Marguerite. 

“And what do you mean by bringing 
Arthur into it, anyway?” asked Mrs. Car- 
ney of the lawyer. 

“Wait until we get into the carriage,” 
he pleaded. “I am frankly beside myself 
with mixed feelings. Everybody appears 
to know everything and then it appears 
that no one knows anything—me least of 
all.” 

They were waiting by the lift. 

“By the way,” said Mrs. Carney to 
Marguerite, “I. have Mademoiselle with 
me. She was homeless and I took her in.” 

‘“There’s another mystery,” said Stow- 
ell. “Why should your mother turn poor 
Mademoiselle out, when she is so pleased 
over Geddes and it all?” 

At this Marguerite screamed and Mrs. 
Carney stared. 

“We shall all be swooning, if you keep 
on,” she said, severely. “Wait until we’re 
in the carriage and—” 

The lift coming for them cut her short. 
They were soon in the carriage. 

“Now, for God’s sake, take pity on me,” 
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said Stowell, as the wheels began to roll. 
“Let me premise by saying that Geddes 
is my best friend and that I’m not con- 
demning him unheard even as black as 
things look.” 

“But Arthur hasn’t done anything?” 
said Marguerite. 

“I don’t see what Arthur has to do with 
it,” said Mrs. Carney. “Why is he blamed 
for anything? It was the telephone-boy 
who told his own secret.” 

“Who and what is the telephone-boy ?” 
asked Stowell. He felt as if he wanted to 
scream the question in a tempest of de- 
mand for an answer. 

“Why do you keep speaking of a tele- 
phone-boy, Nora?” said Marguerite. 
“What has a telephone-boy to do with any 
of us?” 

“That’s what I crave to know,” said 
Stowell. “I try to explain and Mrs. Car- 
ney refuses to hear of anything unless it 
come through an unknown telephone- 
boy.” 

“You go too far in keeping the secret,” 
said the older woman, severely. “We are 
all friends here. Marguerite won’t tell. 
It’s a business secret of Mr. Stowell’s, 
dear,” she added to the girl, “only why 
did you give her that start by substituting 
Arthur for your noble hero. Every young 
man about your office can not be a claim- 
ant in chancery—not possibly.” 

“Oh,” said Stowell, looking at her, “if 
you could only understand! Mlle. Trou- 
ville came to my office after lunch to-day 
and told me that Geddes told her of his 
prospects before he sailed—” 

“But he didn’t see her,” said Margue- 
rite. “You know he is forbidden to call 
there. We said good-by at Nora’s.” 

‘What prospects?” asked Mrs. Carney. 
“Do you really and truly mean that Ar- 
thur went abroad because he himself had 
any sort of prospects?” 

“I gave Mademoiselle twenty-five dol- 
lars to hold her tongue,” continued Stow- 
ell, stolidly, “‘and I decided that Geddes 
must have been drinking—” 
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“He never drinks!’ exclaimed his 
fiancée. 

“It’s horrid of you to insinuate such a 
thing,” said Nora, hotly. 

“Mademoiselle Trouville was hardly 
gone when Mrs. Clarke came,” continued 
Stowell, gazing fixedly down at his stick. 
“She also told me that Geddes told her 
everything before he left—” 

“But Mama. won’t speak to him!” 

“What do you mean by everything?” 

‘*__And she assured me that she already 
looked upon him as a son and that when 
he returned to England you would all 
make the voyage together.” 

Marguerite put her hands to either 
cheek and strove to compress the amaze- 
ment in her face between them. 

“Mama said that!” 

“Yes.” : 

“Really?” 

“My honor on it?” 

“Go on!” said Nora in a sepulchral 
tone. 

“You came next,” said Stowell, not 
looking up but indicating her with a move- 
ment of his head. “I was getting more 
and more certain of Geddes’ idiocy, so 
when you told me that he had also told 
you—” . 

“Stop,” cried Nora. “I never said that 
Arthur told me anything. It was the tele- 
phone-boy ?” 

Stowell lifted his eyes. 

Your turn now,” he said. “What tele- 
phone-boy ?” 

“There in your office. The day the tele- 
phone was out of order,—the day that 
Mr. Geddes sailed. He—” and she re- 
peated the whole story word for word. 

“Is all that true?” Marguerite asked, 
when her friend was through. 

Stowell was silent. 

“What did Arthur tell you before he 
went away?” he asked her, instead of re- 
plying to her question. “You said he told 
you ‘all.’ ” 

“He told me that he loved me,” she said, 


- gently. “Wasn’t that enough?” 
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Nora took her hand and pressed it 
softly. 

Stowell was thinking and thinking. 

“I begin to understand,” he said, ‘at 
least I think that I do. The telephone-boy 
lies at the bottom of it all.” 

“Are you making a pun?” Nora asked 
anxiously. 

“No, I’m speaking the truth.” 

“Was he lying?” 


“Partly—as far as he himself was con- 


cerned. But as far as the business was 
concerned he told the truth.” 

The two women gasped together. Mrs. 
Carncy’s face grew suddenly radiant. 

“And you were talking about—” 

“About Arthur?” cried Margucrite. 

“Yes, we were talking about Arthur.” 

“And all the story is—” cried Mrs. 
Carney. 

—“Is Arthur’s story?” cried Margue- 
rite. 

“Is Arthur’s story,” cried Stowell. 

“And Arthur is—” cried Mrs. Carney. 

“An earl?” cried Marguerite. 

“And Arthur is an earl,” said Stowell. 

For a minute all three were speechless 
with joy. 

Then Stowell knit his brows afresh. 
“But how did the telephone-boy know?” 
he said, puzzled. ° 

‘He must have overheard something?” 
suggested Mrs. Carncy. 

“IT have it!” cried the lawyer, trium- 
phantly. “He was in the box and heard 
all that I said to Clarke there at my desk 
in the next room through the receiver at 
my elbow. You remember the ’phones 
were out of order that day.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Mrs. Carney. 

The carriage stopped just then. They 
all went up the steps together, Stowell 
wouldn’t stop and dine but he consented to 
light a cigarette in the library. 

“T won that bet,” he' reminded his 
hostess. 

She just stared. 

“The very idea, 
it.” 

Stowell looked stunned. 


” she said, “why I won 
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“IT only bet on certainties,” she de- 
clared. : 

He raised his eye-brows and twisted his 
mustache, and went away. 

It was another time that the mustache 
covered unsaid things. 


L’Envoi 
Hero No. III. 


They have a very agreeable manner in 
some French poems of giving you all the 
subject-matter, plot, people, etc., in the 
body of the work and then when all one’s 
curious cravings are thoroughly satisfied 
of adding a dainty sort of after-clap in a 
shape which always bears the suggestive 
little title L’Envoi. I—although I have 
written no poem—am going to borrow the 
poet’s idea and also his title and give my 
readers an illustration of what “L’Envoi’’ 
is in real life. 

There is no language full enough of 
adjectives and varieties of exclamation 
points to suffice for the description of 
either Mademoiselle Trouville’s or Mrs. 
Clarke’s sentiments when they learned the 
whole truth. Mademoiselle was the calm- 
est, however, having learned, in her qual- 
ity of companion, to approximate seren- 
ity even when she had none. But Mrs. 
Clarke came near becoming a candidate 
for a term in a sanatorium. 

But there was no time for that, as Ged- 
des wireless-telegraphed that what he was 
returning for was Margucrite. There was 
wild hurrying as a consequence and the 
getting together of the trousseau of the 
future countess saved her mother’s flitting 
reason. Nora assisted and even went so 
far as to promise to be matron of honor 
in palest pink. 

It was a church wedding and a big one, 
hundreds were squeezed in and thousands 
were squeezed out in the most fashionable 
manner. Marguerite looked perfectly 
lovely and Lord Tunstall (who was a 
splendid fellow, even if he has not had a 
speaking part in this history) looked very 
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handsome and every inch an American, a 
compliment we can not pay to every Eng- 
lish noble who comes to us to get marricd. 

After the breakfast, when the bride was 
dressing to go away, Mademoiselle Trou- 
ville told her a bit of news. 

“I alzo marry zoon, Madame,” she said, 
not exactly blushing but turning her head 
so skilfully about that any one would casu- 
ally have said that she did. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle!’ Lady Tunstall 
exclaimed in delight. “Who?” 

“He eez young,” said Mademoiselle, 
“but oh! Madame,” she clasped her hands 
in that sort of ecstasy which looks as well 
as the real thing, “he veel riiz in zee vorl’ 
—he ’az zee zoul of zee Humbert.” 

“Is it Charles Edward Augustus Sal- 
tonstall?” the countess, who now knew 
everything, inquired. 

It was he. 

Margucrite whispered the news to Nora 
as she kissed her good-by. 

“T really think it’s a very nice thing,” 
she said. 

“Delightful,” said Nora. “I always 
liked Mam’selle and I adore Charles Ed- 
ward Augustus.” 

“Tell me, dear,” said the bride, “are 
you going to stay here with Mama this 
evening or are you going right home?” 

“I’m going right home,” said Nora. 
“Mr. Stowell is going to—” she stopped. 

— “To drive home with you?” asked 
Marguerite. “How nice of him. He 
looked so handsome at the church; didn’t 
you think? Whenever I felt wavery in my 
feelings I looked at him and remembered 
how cross he was that day when he 
thought that Arthur had been telling 
every one.” 

“Yes,” said Nora, vaguely. She turned 
her rings round and round upon her fin- 
ger and did not say more. 

Marguerite kissed her. “Here,” she 
said, putting a little sealed packet in her 
hands, “promise not to open it till you get 
home, will you?” 

Nora smiled. 
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“Of course,” she said, taking it into her 
hand. 

Just then Mrs. Clarke bustled in upon 
them. 

“My dear child,” she said, “you must 
come. Your father and the earl are wait- 
ing in my room. Get her ladyship’s 
cloak,” she said to Mademoiselle Trouville 
who had entered that instant. “Jane, give 
James Lady Tunstall’s cloak to take to 
the earl and countess’ carriage. Bless 
your heart, my sweet child, how you will 
grace his throne. Kiss me, there, there; 
and we shall come often and stay long. 
Your father says when any of the cas- 
tles need mending you can always draw 
on him. Jane, did you give James Lady 
Tunstall’s cloak? Mademoiselle, did you 
put a coronctted handkerchief in each of 
her ladyship’s pockets. Kiss me again, 
dear. Don’t she look noble already, Nora? 
Oh, I am so happy.” 

Marguerite kissed everybody and got 
away alive. Charles Edward Augustus 
Saltonstall stood in the areaway and 
grinned on her departure. He had a sense 
of humor which allowed him to see and en- 
joy the fact that somebody else was It— 
in the game after him. 

A little while later Stowell and Mrs. 
Carney came out just as it was getting 
dusk and she stepped into the carriage and 
he stepped in, too, and they drove away. 

The atmosphere within the carriage 


“was decidedly perturbing. To try and 


steady it somewhat Mrs. Carney told of 
the second romance. 

“I suppose you know that Geddes did 
something very handsome for him,” said 
Stowell, indifferently. 

“I know that Marguerite was very gen- 
erous to Mademoiselle,” said Nora. 

“Yes, and by joining forces they can 
make out very nicely.” 

“Doubtless.” 

There was a little pause, a horrid little 
pause. The kind that seems to grip con- 
versation by the throat and strangle it 
outright. Stowell’s glance fell sideways. 
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His hand was on his mustache. Mrs. Car- 
ney’s fingers tightened on the packet 
which Marguerite had given her. “And 
I’m generally so talkative, too,” she re- 
flected, being a woman who never tried to 
whitewash herself to herself. 

“They looked happy, didn’t they?” 
Stowell said at last. “It made one feel like 
a brute to recollect all the poor jokes made 
on marriage.” 

“I never recollect any joke in mar- 
riage,” she said ah dignity. “I’ve been 
married.” 

He felt a vague shock, because he 
hadn’t meant it that way at all. 

“Please forgive me,” he said, hastily. 
“I didn’t intend it that way. I meant that 
just to look at them made one understand 
how—” He stopped and took her hand. 
She drew it away. He retook it. 

“I wish you wouldn’t,” she said, still 
looking out of the window. “My hand’s 
tired.” 

“T do believe it’s in the air,” he said, 
irrclevantly. “Going to weddings always 
affects me so.” 

“Whose hand did you hold after the 
last one?” said Nora. “Not mine, I 
know.” 

Stowell felt mired. 

“You do pick me up so quick,” he com- 
plained. “Why do you take what I say 
and twist it all wrong?” 

“[’m tired; I’m very tired,” she said, 
slowly, “and I’m going to miss Margue- 
rite terribly.” 

“And I’m going to miss Geddes; it’s 
going to be lonely in that apartment. I 
hate to be lonely. I was specially con- 
structed for company.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carney, simply. 

He still had her hand. She still looked 
out of the window. There are few wiser 
courses of action when alone in a carriage 
with a man than to steadfastly continue to 
look out of the window. (Only it don’t do 
to lean forward for the purpose. ) 

“Of course I needn’t stay alone unless 
I want to,” said Stowell. 

“No, you can get a valet.” 
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“I can get something else, too. I can 
get married.” 

“I was just thinking that. It isn’t diffi- 
cult.” 

“Isn’t it? Sometimes I have thought 
that it is. I wanted to marry a woman 
once and some one else married her first.” 

“I should think that you would rather 
have had some one else marry her first 
than to have had some one else marry her 
last,” said Mrs. Carney ; “and anyway it 
wasn’t the woman’s fault that she was the 
early worm; it was yours that you were 
the late bird.” 

She let her eyes fall and her long lashes 
lay upon her flushed checks in a way that 
was unendurable. 

“Oh, everything’s always my fault,” he 
declared. He felt that he was willing to 
take the burden of all the world upon his 
shoulders just then. 

“Then you can’t be surprised that 
you’re not married,” said his companion. 
Quite a silence followed. 

He wished he knew how to make her 
look up and yet he felt rather well content 
with her just as she was. 

Only he could not understand the un- 
usual quietude. 

“You are not cross, are you?” he asked. 

“I am never cross,” she said. “If you 
were clever, you would know that.” 

“What ails you then?” 

“Nothing ails me. Only I’m tired, my 
hat is heavy, my dress is tight, a hair- 
pin hurts, and just now you do not amuse 
me.” 

“And I can not rectify the hat, nor the 
dress, nor the hair-pin,” he said, sorrow- 
fully. “But I might try to be amusing.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Would it amuse you if I were to tell 
you what I have decided to do?” 

‘What have you decided to do?” 

“I have decided to get marricd—and 
very soon.” 

“Ah.” 

“T think I will put an advertisement in 
the paper.” 

“In what paper?” 
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“And I shall say ‘Devotion limitless,’ 
for I observe that devotion is what they 
all are after.” 

“It’s a very handy thing to have about 
the house,” commented Nora, “but I think 
‘Devotion limitless, address X,’ will sound 
a little vague to the average woman, don’t 
your” 

' Stowell was distinctly conscious of 
longing to shake her. He looked out of 
his window and saw by the number on a 
street-lamp that they were fast nearing 
the end of their drive. 

“I was going to say more,” he said 
hastily. “If you should pick up to-mor- 
row’s paper and read: ‘A congenial and 
adoring disposition, closely allicd to a 
heavy black mustache, to be had for the 
asking. Take advantage of Leap Year,’ 
—what would you say ?” 

“Me,” said Mrs. Carney, with great 
deliberation, “I should say—let me see !— 
I think that I should ask ‘Did you say 
“Leap Year” or “Leap, dear?” ’ ” 

He felt a bit staggered. 

‘And if I said ‘Leap, dear?’ ” he asked 
at last. 
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She was silent. Something led him to 
put his arm around her. She did not rebel. 

“And if I said ‘Leap, dear?’ ” he asked, 
whispering this time. 

She turned a little and glanced up at 
him from under the big hat of palest 
pink. 

“And if I said ‘Leap, dear?’ ” he whis- 
pered a third time. 

The horses were being reined in. 

She just smiled a very, very little. 

“I think I should leap,” she confessed. 

He kissed her as the carriage stopped. 

In the drawing-room a minute later her 
eyes were absurdly bright, her cheeks ab- 
surdly pink, her breath absurdly uneven. 

She stood by the table drawing off her 
gloves and Stowell stood so close that he 
interfered with her labor. 

“Do see what Marguerite gave me,” she 
said, putting the box in his hand. 

He opened it. 

It was a bracelet with a card inscribed : 

“Warmest congratulations from Lord 
and Lady Tunstall.” 

“It looks as if they knew,” said Nora, 
with wide-open eyes. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FALL 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


ESIDE a woodland stream whose waters brawl, 
All pensive, sits the Spirit of the Fall. 

Her garments brown and gold, her shoulders bare, 
Her bosom curtained by her loosened hair. 

Her brow entwined with maple leaves aglow; 

One brown foot stretched to meet the water’s flow, 
The other pressed deep in the mosses rank 

Which grow in rich profusion on the bank. 

One rounded elbow rests upon her knee; 

With chin in hand, she sits there silently, 

Gazing adown the wide ways of the wood, 

To see each tree splotched with its own life-blood. 
The leaves fall gently ’round her, and the breeze 
Plays with her shining hair. The drone of bees 
Pervades the silence like a muffled lute; 

A wood-thrush calls, like sweetest note of flute. 
And so she sits, sad-eyed and still, alone: 

A beggar queen upon a wildwood throne ! 
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GEOFFREY MERRIAM’S STORY 


sachusetts!” said she. “How im- 
probable it sounds. The barbaric 
names.” 

She looked in a dazed way at Olivia and 
me, and we stared back. The words truly 
had an outlandish and unfamiliar sound as 
she trilled and sibilated them; but for the 
moment I was too absorbed in realities to 
have any attention to waste on names, and 
the reality that I saw before me was the 
most entirely enchanting thing on the face 
of the earth. I say this not in the slap- 
dashy manner in which women are accus- 
tomed to use such phrases, but with the 
calm deliberation of a man. She was— 
still is, thank God—the most charming 
thing in the world. Her eyes were big 
and blue; not just blue, either, but blue, 
and blue and blue in ever deeper and in- 
tenser color. Her face, broad at the tem- 
ples, grew round and then suddenly ta- 
pered to a pointed little chin with a deep 
dimple, where, as another woman once ex- 
plained, God set his finger when he made 
her and said, “Now, go. You are fin- 
ished.”? Over this tumbled and rippled 
masses of mousy brown hair that seemed 
to have the art to be at once deliciously 
riotous and punctiliously in order. She 
looked at us with all the innocence of a 
child and all the possibilities of emotion 
of a woman. A jumble of contradictions 
she seemed, and every one of them lovable. 
And yet she was—heaven knows who—we 
didn’t. Olivia in an impulsive moment had 
made her acquaintance on shipboard and 
invited her home on a visit. 

“Now, do you know,” Olivia returned to 


= AX? I am truly in Worcester, Mas- 


the subject in hand, “Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, sounds to us very commonplace, 
and your name, Olga Strogoff, very 
strange.” 

“Does it really? Why, I chose Olga 
Strogoff because it would be unnoticeable 
to the ear and would attract no attention. 
Of course, you must know that it is not 
my real name.” 

She surveyed Olivia as much as to say, 
“Any one would guess that.” 

“Not your real name!’ gasped my sis- 
ter, with all kinds of quivers beginning to 
run up and down the spine of her New 
England conscience. “Why, what—why 
— Oh, Olga, you—” 

“T have deceived you, you would say?” 
the small person interrupted. “Not, my 
dear Olivia, with the heart to deceive, but 
because I must.” 

She put a small forefinger to her lip 
and studied us again with a look of tender 
sadness that made her seem of absurd 
youth and infinite age. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, as though im- 
pulse had seized her, “‘you have been good 
to me, you two. You, Olivia Merriam, 
took me to your heart when I was alone on 
the great steamer, and we found that we 
loved poetry and art and truth together. 
You bring me to the house of your 
brother, and he asks no questions, but 
gives me shelter. Do you think I am un- 
touched? Do you dream I am not grate- 
ful?” ‘ 

She put out a swift hand in my direc- 
tion and another in Olivia’s, and we both 
grasped them, because her fascination out- 
matched our doubts. 
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“I am now truly in this far-off land of 
United States,” she said. “I am safe. I 
will tell you how it stands with me, and 
you shall judge if I am worthy of your 
still more confidence.” 

If I had had a chance I should have 
assured her that I necded no explanation, 
that I would believe in her perforce under 
all circumstances; but her tongue was 
quicker than my Yankee brain. 

“I am, then, not Olga Strogoff, but 
Countess Natalie Galatzin.” 

I saw a small look of complacence come 
over Olivia’s handsome face. 

“And, of course, you know, I am a 
Russian. Ah, how little the name Russia 
means to you as it does to me. Holy Rus- 
sia! Thrice holy, holy because she is a 
martyr, because she is persecuted, be- 
cause she is sawn asunder, because she is 
crucified on the cross. Oh, my Russia, 
whom I love and hate and shall not see 
again! My holy, holy Russia !” 

She forgot us and her story while she 
paced up and down our little drawing 
room and cried aloud in a frenzy so re- 
mote from our Puritan ways that we could 
only watch her in silence. 

“Can you not guess it all?” She sud- 
denly caught herself in hand. “If you 
should ask over there they would tell you 
that I was one of those monsters, a social- 
ist, an anarchist, a revolutionist. But if 
you ask me, I shall say that I am one that 
loved and pitied poor creatures that lay in 
misery. I dared to hope for day when I 
saw nothing but a pale little streak near 
the horizon of black night. But you know 
that in Russia, when one so dares to talk 
of the sun that shall shine some day, he 
speaks in fear. I gave my strength, my 
money, my passion; and each night when 
I lay down in my bed I asked myself, ‘Will 
the blow fall to-night? Shall I rouse my- 
self to the glare of an officer’s lantern 
and to-morrow my friends ask, ‘Where is 
she?? and he answered, ‘Hush!’ So still I 
must dance and laugh and play the fine 
lady. 
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“It happened that I went on a visit to 
Libau, and while I was there I was invited 
to drink tea with an old school friend, 
whose husband was a government official, 
famous for his stern dealings with the 
Poles, so, though she grieved and was sor- 
rowful at heart, she kept silence. 

“Twice during the afternoon I fancied 
that she looked at me with alarm and sor- 
row in her eyes, and because I must, like 
a wild animal, be always afraid, I noticed 
that the husband, Baron Fersen, talked 
with Lieutenant Grunoff in the corner 
and that they glanced in my direction. So 
gaily going forward for another cup of 
tea, I whispered, ‘Marie, do they speak of 


> me?” and she answered, ‘Oh, Natalie, I 


fear they do.’ I drank my tea while I 
thought, and then I bade my adieux. ‘Ah, 
my kind baron,’ I said, ‘Libau has treated 
me with every courtesy, and it will be with 
regret that I shall return to Petersburg in 
another day or two at most.’ The baron 
bowed gravely and kissed my hand. Out- 
side, when half way to my hotel, I called 
to my coachman, who was also my friend, 
to take me down to the wharves, which I 
was told were picturesque. It was so swift 
that now I can hardly recall all that I did. 
I had a few roubles in my pocket, and 
some jewels that I had worn to the home 
of Baroness Fersen. I whispered a word 
or two to my man. Oh, he understood and 
was quiet. I strolled along the wharves 
until I noticed a little freight steamer, 
evidently on the point of leaving, and I 
heard a stream of broad German com- 
mands flowing from the mouth of a pink- 
faced captain. I stepped behind a bale 
and beckoned him. I saw pity and alarm 
and resolution chase across his face at my 
few words. My good Captain Bauer! 
After his infinite caution in stowing me 
away among clumsy bales and boxes, after 
all his tender care, when I found myself 
breathing the fresh air of Hamburg not a 
rouble would he take. 

“And then I asked myself, what next? 
Not England. I am too Russian to love 
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SHE POURED A FEW STRANGE COINS, FOUR DIAMOND RINGS, A BIG BROOCH AND 
A BRACELET ON OUR LIBRARY TABLE 
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England. I saw the huge sign of the 
Hamburg-Amerikaner line. In a flash my 
mind was made up. La voila!” 

From somewhere in her bosom she 
whipped out a little bag, poured a few 
strange coins, four diamond rings, a big 
brooch and a bracelet with a circlet of 
diamonds on our library table. She spread 
out her small hands. 

“It is told,” she said. “I speak Eng- 
lish with fairness. I have never combed 
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“But, my dear countess,” I said, “‘it is 
no simple thing for a girl like you to earn 
her bread. You are too—too beautiful— 
too high bred.” 

“But America is democratic,” 
swered quietly. 

“More or less,” I blushed, “enough to 
make money-making a battle royal with- 
out quarter. On the other hand, you have 
always had wealth. Can you not. ae some- 
thing from home?” 


she an- 


THERE LAY THE FLAT, SMALLISH PACKAGE, WHICH I SNATCHED AND 
TUCKED INSIDE MY VEST 


my own hair or laced my own boots until 
I found myself on the boat of good Cap- 
tain Bauer. I am now to earn my living in 
this kind country, perhaps in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. What would you advise 
that I should do?” 

She looked calmly at Olivia and me, 
both of us nonplussed. I found my mind 
clutching wildly in all directions for an 
idea, and at last I caught one. 


She shrugged her shoulders in the most 
infantile and enchanting manner, though 
it began to be evident that she was not all 
innocence. There was character and force 
and idealism put up there in bon-bon 
form. 

“We are, like you, a brother and sis- 
ter,” she said. “My brother is an officer 
now on the Siberian frontier. When he 
will return, who can say? Long ago I 
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made ready a package which I hoped to be 
able to reach if an emergency should 
come. At home, in Petersburg, there is 
an old servant to whom I sent a few lines 
by my coachman. Some time in the future 
I might commission a trusted friend to get 
that little bundle, but in the meanwhile I 
must live. Otherwise it would not have 
been worth while to run away from Rus- 
sia.” Again she smiled engagingly. 

I knew that some strange perfumed in- 
toxication was taking possession of me, 
and that under its influence my staid New 
England common sense was evaporating, 
but it was already too late to catch deliber- 
ation by the tail, so I let myself go. 

“There is, then, a package waiting for 
you that would make you independent?” 

“Two necklaces,” she said, “one of dia- 
monds, a gift from the First Nicholas to 
my grandmother. It is of great value. 
The other, rubies and diamonds hung from 
a gold string. They should together bring 
easily forty thousand roubles. I do not 
yet calculate in dollars. It is not much, 
but it ought to pay for a maid to brush 
my hair.” 

“And this package your servant would 
hand over to your emissary ?” 

“To get it would be difficult, perhaps 
dangerous,” she answered. She was study- 
ing me, and was every inch of her mature 
woman now. 

“Very likely. Yet you would feel grate- 
ful to the man ‘who made the attempt— 
even if he failed.” 

“T should adore him,” she exclaimed, 
flinging back her head and closing her 
eyes only to open them again and fix them 

.on me, poor lost soul that I was. 

“Olivia,” I said, turning toward my 
sister, “I have needed a vacation for some 
time, and I think a trip abroad would fix 
me out. I shall leave you and the countess 
together, so that you need not feel lonely.” 

Olivia’s lips were white, and she put her 
arm through mine and drew mc into a cor- 
ner. 

“Geoffrey,” she said very low, “you 
have lost your head,” 
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‘It’s worse than that, dear,” I answered, 
“I have lost my heart.” 

“TI pray you may not lose your life, 
too,” she rejoined with a little gulp. “Oh, 
why did I begin this intimacy with Olga 
Strogoff ?” 

“Because you love her, too,” I whis- 
pered. “You can’t help yourself, Olivia.” 

I turned back to the center of the room, 
where our small guest stood leaning her 
hand upon a table and smiling inscruta- 
bly. I could not tell what she was think- 
ing, for it was plain that she had learned 
to hide whatever went on behind those 
deep eyes. Yet I would have taken my 
oath that it was no evil that she concealed. 

“I am about to sail for Italy,” I said 
to her. “If, by a little extra traveling, I 
can be of service to you, it will give me 
great pleasure.” 

She tucked a slender forefinger inside 
her collar and drew up first a thread of 
gold and then a clumsy ring that looked as 
though it had been made by hand, a thing 
of pale gold, on the one flat side of which 
was carved a curious figure. 

“It is the bear’s paw,” she said. “Do 
not wear it except when you stand at the 
door of 21 Ulitsa— You have been in 
Petersburg?” 

I shook my head. 

“Come, then, I will show you. You 
must find the place without asking ques- 
tions that invite questions in return. But 
that is easy. I could draw you a map so 
that you could go blindfolded.” 

In another weck I was actually under 
way. The week had hardened what was at 
first, I confess, a mere ebullition of pas- 
sion into a fixed principle of my life. It 
seems extraordinary that seven days could 
play such hub with a steady-goirig man, 
who should, by all propricties, have wooed 
and married a well-bred, well-educated 
Puritan maiden of the type that was com- 
mon enough in Worcester. But I was done 
with proprieties. I loved an enigma with a 
volcano beneath. 

Meanwhile Natalie (I could call her 
nothing but Natalie in my thoughts, in 
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spite of much state and ancientry in my 
outer behavior) was never two minutes the 
same. She laughed; she sang queer jerky 
don’t-care little songs that made her toss 
her head from side to side; with tears in 
her eyes she told us of cruelties and suffer- 
ings that she had seen; she despaired and 
then became the prophetess of a new or- 
der, divine, inspiring, touched with a piety 
more profound than I had ever known; 
she danced unkempt Polish dances, and 
dropped down to discuss Hauptmann and 
Hervieu. To me it was a week of wonder 
and of love. 

When I found myself placidly sailing 
out of New York harbor on the Kaiser 
Fritz for Naples, I wondered whether I 
had had a celestial vision or a nightmare. 

I determined that it would be best to go 
to Petersburg by a circuitous route, as it 
were, to straggle about Italy, north into 
Switzerland, further into Poland, and 
with fine indirectness up into the northern 
capital. It must have been the left-over 
instinct of savage hunter ancestors that 
led me to choose so roundabout a path, 
though goodness knows how that kind of 
an instinct survived eight generations of 
Puritanism, not to mention what went be- 
fore. At any rate, that is the way I went. 

I am not going to tell of my experiences 
in Rome and Florence and Venice, be- 
cause, if you’ve been there you know for 
yourselves, and if you haven’t been, 
there’s nothing you so dread as to hear 
about it from returned travelers. I shall 
not even expatiate on Switzerland, where 
the landscape is so humpy and bumpy as 
to seem to justify them in talking three 
languages at once. The round, pink, ex- 
pressionless faces and molasses candy 
hair of the northland failed to penetrate 
to the inner sanctum of my imagination. 
But when I stood in St. Petersburg it was 
different. From the moment I arrived it 
was different. There was an electric 
something in the air. I half expected to 
see her in one of those gay carriages with 
brilliant looking women that dashed by 
me so alluringly! Certain it was that she, 
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too, had once flashed through the streets. 

There was nothing about Petersburg 
that made me feel that I was engaged in 
a deep and deadly plot. It was charming, 
orderly, above-board, singularly frank, 
and most of the people were away for the 
summer. It would have been the easiest 
thing in the world to walk up to a certain 
house and say to the aged chélovik, “Will 
you kindly give me a package for the 
Countess Galatzin—Thank you, good 
day.” I had no inclination to get a dark 
lantern, a big cloak and say, “Hist.” And 
yet there was just enough sharpness in the 
eyes of the officer who examined my pass- 
port at the frontier, and in the questions 
that were put to me at the Hotel de 
PEurope, to suggest that I should temper 
the straightforwardness of American di- 
plomacy for the present. So I again be- 
came circuitous. 

Frank Essington, who had been in my 
class at Yale, was attached to the Ameri- 
cansky Postannik, and I took pains to ask 
in loud tones and halting French, from 
the first policeman that I saw, where I 
should find our national headquarters. 

-And so I spent a week in Petersburg, 
the manifestly conventional young Amer- 
ican tourist, guaranteed harmless by the 
whole of the United States embassy. 

I came to know the Nevski Prospekt 
better than I did Regent Strect. Essing- 
ton put me up at the Commercial Club, on 
Blagovest-Chenskaya Street, and intro- 
duced me at the British Embassy, near the 
Troilski bridge, with so much ceremony. 
that I couldn’t understand why he should 
pay much more respect to the Union Jack 
than to the Stars and Stripes, until I 
found that the flag of St. George was only 
a background to a certain fair English 
damsel. According to Frank’s idea, I 
reached the height of bliss when Lady 
Spencer asked us to dine at seven on a 
certain morning. “Just a parti carré,” 
she said, “you and Mr. Essington and 
Maud (Maud, was it?) and myself.” 

“Delighted,” I answered; “that’s what 
everybody says at home now.” 
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I went back to my hotel, dressed to keep 
this appointment, and swung down the 
Prospekt and along the Folanka Canal 
toward the Maison Spencer, but at the 
corner of a certain less pretentious strect, 
I made an abrupt turn into a dimmer and 
narrower channel; I rang a bell at No. 21, 
and almost in an instant the podyézd 
opened and I saw an old fellow with a tum- 
bled mat of buffalo hair, shadowing a flat 
bearded face. I had pulled off my glove 
and raised my hand to my throat; Nata- 
lie’s ring hung on my little finger. Be- 
fore I could speak I saw the small sharp 
eyes, that were so out of place in the big 
countenance, fixed on that ring, and with 
a low bow the old man said, “Enter, Mon- 
sieur.” The podyézd was shut, and the 
servant shuffled down the dim hall with- 
out a word. Again he opened an inner 
door, and now stood back with another, 
“Enter, Monsieur,” and as I went into the 
room he softly closed the entrance behind 
me. 
I looked around with that strange feel- 

ing of having been through it before, 

which a scientist once told me comes from 

lack of correlation between the two lobes 
* of the brain. 

Natalie had described the room so care- 
fully that I knew it by heart. What had 
been mist in my mind was now incarnate 
to the eyes. 

It was her room, her little study, and I 
knew she had loved it; a room austere, 
feminine and beautiful like her finer self. 
I wished I might have time to look at the 
great case of books—to see the reflection 
of the ambitions and dreams that had 
played their part in her unfolding. I 
knew her strangely well after my moment 
in that delicate and yet serious room of 
hers. I knew what things in her were 
froth and what was the real Natalie, the 
Natalie that I loved. 

But at the time I thought my whole at- 
tention was concentrated on one thing— 
the fantastic carved desk that stood beside 
the farther window. I knelt beside it, 
found the sculptured cross held in the up- 
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raised hand of a monkish knight, pressed 
it and a door flew open. There lay the flat 
smallish package, which I snatched and 
tucked inside my vest. I rose to find the 
door open and old Ivan watching me like 
a passive dog. 

“My lady?’ he asked humbly. 

“She is well,” I answered in French. 
“She loves you.” 

‘“Matuschka,” he whispered softly, “the 
good God keep her.” I clasped his hand 
warmly, and the next moment I was out in 
the crisp darkening air, striding along to 
dine and chatter and talk Anglo-Ameri- 
can gossip or listen fascinated to the gos- 
sip of the court of Petersburg, which out- 
gossips all the gossip of the rest of the 
world in its splendor, its scandal and its 
tragedy. It holds one breathless. 

But behind all the loveliness of the 
night lay one crisp vision, separate from 
the rest, Natalie’s room, empty like a 
cocoon. I lay awake that night to think 
of it. And I had triumphed. Her small 
fortune lay in my pocket, and I was going 
home—home—home to Natalie—to love. 
I remembered how she had flung back her 
head and said, “I could adore him.””? And 
perhaps I was “him.” Suddenly a thought 
came that made me sit up in bed. It was 
all very well to say that I had her fortune 
in my pocket, but I hadn’t it in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. I might trick the Russian 
bear, but I still had Uncle Sam to deal 
with, and the police of Petersburg were as 
midgets compared to the customs officials 
of the United States. 

Now I had no reason, as a young fel- 
low of twenty-seven, to complain of my 
own business position. I had made my 
way steadily upward to the point of com- 
fortable competence, where I could even 
take a small trip abroad and could see in 
the years before me a steadily growing 
prosperity. But as to paying sixty per 
cent. duty on thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds, that was out of the 
question. I simply couldn’t do it. Neither 
could the Countess Galatzin. It would 
wipe away so much of her little patrimony 
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that she would be pinched all the rest of 
her life. Those necklaces must be taken 
into my native land intact, and duty free, 
and I had to do it. 

The next day saw me across the front- 
ier; but I had no sense of elation when I 
left the last inquisitive Russian officer be- 
hind. The diamonds of the Countess Gala- 
tzin lay across my breast like an undi- 
gested cucumber. Any fool could walk up 
to a house and get a bundle, and I had 
thought I was clever to do it. I knew now 
that I was a chump. If I could have put 
my hand in my pocket, paid eighteen thou- 
. sand dollars, and delivered the countess 
her jewels, I would have done it, and 
never minded the loss, but a man can’t 
produce money that he doesn’t own. The 
customs would probably be impervious if 
I threw myself on my knees, told a ro- 
mantic story and begged for mercy rather 
than injustice. 

The necklaces had to be smuggled, and 
that was all there was to it. And suppose 
I should fail? A cold perspiration broke 
out on me. Natalie’s fortune confiscated 
and myself behind prison bars—I, who be- 
longed to the eight generations straight 
from the Mayflower! 

I writhed and groaned in my seat in the 
first-class compartment, where these things 
occurred to me, as the train was speedin 
toward Leipzig, and a nice little ea 
woman offered me essence of peppermint. 
Essence of peppermint to a mind dis- 
eased! I continued to think all the way to 
Leipzig, until like a stroke of inspiration 
came the name of Leopold Kauffman. 
Leopold Kauffman was a New York dealer 
in precious stones. That he had a some- 
what shady reputation I knew, but per- 
sonally I was on the most agreeable terms 
with him, having once chanced to fish him 
out of deep water, where he was learning 
to his sorrow that even a large stomach 
will not buoy a man who does not know 
how to swim. He had been fawning in his 
gratitude for that kindness, now six years 
ago. Every New Year’s Day I received a 
huge basket of fruit and candy with a 
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card on which “With the compliments of 
Leopold Kauffman,” was written in fancy 
Spencerian hand. He had several times 
protested that if he could do me a service 
he was my bond slave. The more I 
thought of it the more it seemed to me 
that an all-wise providence had years be- 
fore paved the way for me to smuggle the 
jewels of the Countess Galatzin, and I 
could have shouted aloud in my joy. 

Still even a brilliant idea is not the 
equivalent of an accomplished fact, and I 
realized that there were things still to be 
done. What these things were I wrote that 
very night, in great detail, to Leopold 
Kauffman, in New York, and then made 
my leisurely and hopeful way across the 
channel. I determined to sail from Liver- 
pool to Montreal, for I learned that, 
though diamonds must be declared on en- 
tering Canada, there is no duty on them, 
and it seemed somchow that it would be 
easier to whisk my treasure across the line 
somewhere on the broad northern frontier 
rather than face one very definite point in 
New York harbor. 

Moreover, now had come the time to 
play the hero of a real yellow drama, to 
grow a beard on my clean-shaven face 
and to adopt a fictitious name, so that if 
—well—if any unpleasant things hap- 
pened to me and my diamonds, at least the 
newspapers and the public of Worcester 
should not have the means of identifying 
the captured felon. 


II 


INSPECTOR MINCHIN’S STORY 


The cordial relation between the Cana- 
dian and the American customs officials is 
a testimony to a very genuine brotherly 
feeling. Again and again I have known 
those fellows to go out of their way to 
do us a favor, so I wasn’t surprised when 
McClelland, in Montreal, tipped me a 
fresh wink. I was stationed at Niagara 
Falls at the time, and my wife was a 
cousin to McClelland’s brother-in-law, 
which was an additional reason why he 
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should wish to give me a boost. Of course, 
it is no drawback to one’s reputation to 
get the credit of making a big haul. Well, 
it was late in the fall when I got a wire 
from McClelland, “American landed de- 
clares thirty thousand dollars diamonds. 
Suspect means smuggling.” And I de- 
cided to make it convenient to make a 
short trip to Montreal. 

Now, the Canadian Customs requires an 
incoming passenger to declare what pre- 
cious stones he has, though there is no 
duty levied on them, and even those smart 
Alicks who think they can trick Uncle 
Sam by bringing in their plunder on the 
northern frontier, generally show their 
hands to our Lady of the Snows, rather 
than run the risk of an unnecessary false 
declaration. 

I found McClelland at his office, where 
he gave me a genuine northland welcome, 
warm in inverse proportion to the weather. 
He repeated his information with a little 
additional detail. “Your man is still stop- 
ping at the Windsor,” he said. “I’ve kept 
an eye on him, and that, with the fact that 
he doesn’t seem to have any friends in 
town, makes it look the more suspicious.” 

‘You haven’t reported it to any Ameri- 
can officer?” 

“Devil a one; I thought if there was 
going to be any clever haul, we might as 
well get the credit in the family.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and we shook 
hands. 

Now, I suppose it is natural for a man 
in my position to feel about smugglers 
the way most people fecl about spiders 
and other crawling things. I don’t like 
them. Moreover, most of the men who go 
in for that kind of thing on a large scale 
get to have the stamp of it, just as actors 
and policemen and clergymen have each 
their look; but I saw at once when Mc- 
Clelland pointed out to me a chap sitting 
in the hotel rotunda that he was not of 
the type that I had learned to suspect. 
He was a clean, gentlemanly fellow, with 
a short, divided beard, and when I got a 
newspaper and sat down casually quite 
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near him he happened to raise his eyes 
and look me square in the face with abso- 
lute self-respect. Still the fact remained, 
he was an American, he had with him a 
large amount of jewelry, and it was just 
as well to see what he had about him when 
he struck the glorious Stars and Stripes. 

We hadn’t sat there very long when 
Browning (“William Browning, of New 
York,” he was registered) got up and 
asked the hotel clerk what time the next 
train from New York was due. You can 
wager all your remaining wealth that I 
had my ears open to the conversation. 

“About three-quarters of an hour,” 
said the clerk, glancing at the clock. 

Browning went back to his newspaper, 
and I did some tall thinking. I made up 
my mind to meet the train from New 
York. It’s fortunately only a step from 
the Windsor down to the Union Station, 
but they do everything so deliberately up 
there in Montreal that I took plenty of 
time to make it. : 

I leave it to any one to say how I felt 
when I saw Leopold Kauffman get off that 
train. It had been fifteen years since I 
had seen him, but I knew his shifty little 
face in a moment. Ferret was written all 
over it. At first I half feared he would 
recognize me, but those fifteen years had 
changed me from a skinny, clear-faced 
boy into a stout bearded man, and I need 
not have felt any anxiety. He looked 
straight at me without flinching, so I pre- 
tended to be waiting for some friend who 
would come behind him. I felt exultant; 
I knew the whole customs force was on the 
trail of this man. We were well convinced 
that he was a smuggler, but nobody could 
get evidence that would carry a case 
through court. 

If Kauffman is in this deal, thinks I, 
T’ll have him if it breaks my neck, for in 
addition to the patriotic duty that sets me 
on the trail of any rascal, my personal 
grudge against the man was as old as 
those fifteen years during which I had not 
seen him. 

At that time Kauffman was suspected, 
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nay, known, to have brought in twelve 
thousand dollars’ worth of stones, and I, 
a young man just beginning to win my 
spurs, was set to trail a woman who had 
been his traveling companion, had come 
over with him on the old Polynesian, and 
who knew about the whole affair. I found 
the woman, a much-rouged, loud- 
mouthed, not too much washed lady, who 
never objected to a drink. I made myself 
agreeable to her (I hate Kauffman when 
I think of it after fifteen years), I even 
inveigled her to go with me half across 
the continent, from Chicago to New York, 
fulfilling as we went her insatiable appe- 
tite for flattery and whisky. I landed her, 
flushed with my triumph, and in open 
court we confronted Kauffman with his 
doom. It was a proud moment for the 
government. And then what did she do? 
Flung her arms around the prisoner’s 
neck and burst into tears. Never a word 
of evidence could we get out of her, and 
Kauffman grinned over her shoulder at 
the jury and the inspectors and patted her 
on the back, and said, “O Lord, did they 
think Nellie had anything to tell against 
Leo? Well, I rather guess not.” 

What became of Nellie I do not know, 
but here was Leo, and I thirsted for his 
blood, or still more for his dollars, which 
I knew he would value above a base com- 
modity like blood any day. 

I remembered my début as a United 
States inspector as I followed Kauffman 
from the station up to the Windsor, where 
he registered. William Browning glanced 
up as he came in, but showed no signs of 
recognition, and went on with his news- 
paper as calm as Werther’s Charlotte. 
But Charlotte could not fool me. It isn’t 
always easy to dog a man without laying 
yourself open to suspicion, but I did my 
best. Kauffman went up to his room; 
Browning strolled out for a walk. I fol- 
lowed Browning and found that his stroll 
led him into the alley behind the hotel, 
where he encountered some once who wore 
the unmistakable look of a ferret. I 
would have given a farm in Kansas to 
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hear what they said, although it couldn’t 
have been more than a few words, but I 
dared not go close enough. A glimmer of 
something whitish passed from one to the 
other, and I held my breath. 

Then all three of us ate our decent and 
solitary dinner in elaborate indifference to 
each other’s proximity, but it was evident 
to me that both my birds were planning 
flight. The question was, would they go 
singly or together. Chances were in favor 
of the former. I was a little puzzled, for 
I was alone and invisible! Which should 
I follow? But after all it wasn’t much of 
a question. I was trailing an expert and 
an amateur. Kauffman for mine. 

Still I sent hastily for a likely young 
fellow, who was doing some customs work 
up here, and who might keep his eye on 
the other man for the sake of odd chance. 

“You just watch that chap,” I said, 
“and if he makes no declaration at the 
frontier, search him and his baggage; 
then if you don’t find anything, you trail 
him to wherever he goes, and be ready to 
give information as to his whereabouts. 
We may want him for one cause or an- 
other.” 

The train for Niagara Falls left the 
station a few minutes before that which 
went straight south, and as I heard 
Browning buy his ticket for New York, I 
winked at my assistant, who stood at the 
other elbow of our suspect. Kauffman 
and I took opposite berths, both for the 
Falls, and slept the sleep of the just or of 
the unjust. When morning came he read 
a yellow-backed novel and I gave my time 
to newspapers. Nevertheless, as we drew 
near the boundary,my heart began to beat — 
faster in my official bosom. When the or- 
dinary inspector came through the train 
making the usual inquiries and chalking 
the bags of the passengers, Kauffman 
looked up annoyed and said, “Nothing 
cutiable.” I rose from my seat across 
from him. “I guess that is a statement 
that will bear investigation,” I said. 

“Good Lord, Mr. Minchin,” he ex- 
claimed (So the old rascal knew me all the 
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time), “do you think Leopold Kauffman 
would lie? I give you my word of honor 
that I have nothing on or about me that is 
worth a penny to you gentlemen. There, 
ain’t that sufficient? My word of honor.” 
And not another syllable could we get out 
of him, even when we took him off the 
train and stripped him, not even when I 
triumphantly drew out a long flat package 
from the arch of each foot. He only 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Your word of honor is a gay old 
thing,” I said. “I guess your responsibil- 
ity will be decided by the courts this time. 
And now we will lock you up for a night 
or two, until the government assayer gets 
a peep at these objects.” I opened the 
package and skinned off the cotton bat- 
ting around the stones with my forefinger. 
“Here, William, I will just make a record 
of these jewels, and then you take ’em over 
to Horton’s office.” 

“T will then say good day,” said Leo- 
pold, making a bow as they took him off. 

The next morning I was called by a 
violent ring on my telephone, and Hor- 
ton’s voice assailed me: “Say, Minchin, 
what kind of guff are you giving me, 
sending over that rubbish?” 

“What do you mean—those diamonds?” 

“Diamonds nothing! Window glass.” 

I dropped the receiver, and almost 
dropped myself. 

“Is that straight goods?” I demanded, 
seizing the receiver again. 

“Straight as the liberty pole. The 
whole caboodle isn’t worth five cents. Say, 
you must be easy.” 

You can imagine my feelings. But I 
gathered up a few shreds of self-respect 
and went over to Kauffman’s cell. I vent- 
ed my irritation at myself by raging at 
him: 

“What do you mean by carrying pack- 
ages of glass beads inside your stock- 
ings?” I demanded. 

“Tt is a mere fancy of mine,” he said. 
“Is there any law or even regulation 
against it? You will recall that I gave you 
the word of honor of a gentleman.” 
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GEOFFREY MERRIMAN’S STORY 


When, as a bearded Browning, I left 
Montreal and Kauffman behind, I felt 
that the crisis in my life was at hand. I 
suspected even the innocent-looking young 
man who stood beside me when I bought 
my ticket for New York of divining my 
criminal aspect. I decided on taking pas- 
sage to the metropolis as one more pre- 
caution against being identified with 
Worcester in case I should meet my Wa- 
terloo at the frontier; and my fears were 
deepened at the interest taken by the in- 
nocent young man in my experience at the 
custom house. I was certainly put 
through a vigorous examination. Every 
article of my clothing, my bag and trunk 
was shaken and pinched, and I felt like a 
bad little boy when they went over my 
person. But at last it was over. I was 
allowed to return to my uneasy night in 
the sleeper, conscious that the innocent 
young man snored in the next berth. 

In the gray of three a. M. we came 
to Troy. I dressed quietly and looked out. 
No one was stirring. I slunk to the plat- 
form like the heavy villain that I was, 
dropped from the car, and heaved a sigh 
of most profound relief as the train 
steamed onward, leaving me alone, the 
sole incoming passenger. Let my trunk 
fly on to New York with the innocent- 
looking young man. To go to a hotel, to 
bathe, to shave, to emerge Geoffrey Mer- 
riman, respectable citizen, to take the 
cross country train to Worcester, all this 
was done with a spinal column which be- 
gan to resume its natural proud erectness. 

There came a moment when I burst into 
the library of my own home, and Natalie 
—Natalie—sat there alone, with dreamy 
eyes looking into the open fire. She rose, 
her lips parting, as I bolted in. Without 
a word I flung open my bag, seized my 
military brushes, pulled out the little 
wooden stopper from each of their backs, 
and poured out a glittering heap of stones 
linked by golden threads. 
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Natalie gave a cry, and we sprang to- 
ward each other, both of us eager to ex- 
press our pent-up emotions, when the door 
opened and Olivia came in. I am fond of 
my sister, but she is sometimes inoppor- 
tune. 

“Geoffrey, my dear boy! she ex- 
claimed. “At home safe!’ She flung her 
arms around me then, and turned excitedly 
toward my treasure. 

“You have brought them!” she cried. 
“But how? Why, Geoffrey, the duty must 
have been tremendous. How did you man- 
age to pay it?” 

“T paid nothing.” 

“You smuggled them?” 

I grinned. 

“You,a law-abiding American citizen !” 


“You mistake,” I answered. “I am half 
Russianized. I am a convert to anarchy 
and revolution. It is the natural conse- 
quence of United States customs laws. My 
conscience does not trouble me.” 

She looked at me with withering scorn. 
“TI could forgive you for your iniquity but 
for your stupidity,” she said. This is the 
modern development of Puritan conscien- 
tiousness, and I was as sensitive to it as 
Olivia, so I blurted out: 

“Stupidity! I stupid?” 

“Why didn’t you sell the jewels in Eng- 
land and bring back the money?” she de- 
manded. 

“I never thought of it,” I gasped, and 
I heard behind me the rippling laugh of 
the Countess Natalie Galatzin. 


THE SONG HE MADE 


By Alicia Van Buren 


Hé lived his lowly life apart, 
Intent upon the things above, 
And gave his heart to love and art, 
And strove through art to tell his love. 


And when he felt the cruel ache 
That robs of strength the brave and strong, 
He braced his soul, for manhood’s sake, 
And put his courage in a song. 


—Like some storm-breasting bird that soars 
And sings above the clouds and rain, 
And on the under world outpours 
A song of triumph over pain! 


The song was meant for him alone, 
He had no thought of others’ need, 
But far and wide the sound was blown, 
And all who needed strength gave heed. 


SIERRA FOOTHILLS 


By Arthur Colton 


AUTHOR OF “THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS, . 


HE San Joaquin Valley resembles 
the Lombardy plain, in that each has 


its slow river and flat surface of fifty 
by two hundred miles, and sees fairly 
through a dry summer atmosphere a low 
mountain range one side and a high moun- 
tain range on the other, running up to 
white peaks. But the valley of the Po is 
set with towered cities and still green in 
June; the valley of the San Joaquin is a 
vast yellow grain field, hardly varied ex- 
cept by the groves about the ranch houses 
and the frame towers of the artesian wells. 
The air quivers in the yellow heat; mir- 
ages shape and dissolve their level noon- 
day dreams and “baseless fabric”; the 
west wind murmurs and moves all day as 
steadily as gravitation; toward the Sierra 
foothills the flat plain heaves into low 
swell and subsidence, smooth as the mus- 
cles of the arm. 

Into this land of hot harvests I rode 
out of Stockton one morning in June, 
bound for the Sierras, solitary, and on a 
gray horse of amiable gait and disposi- 
tion; passed and was passed by a large 
cavalcade of campers going to Yosemite ; 
laid up at noon at a ranch house, whose 
complacent owner watched his score of 
men at work. in the fields, his score of 
mules pulling a huge fantastic harvester, 
and told me the news of the countryside, 
and why his land was better than the re- 
claimed tule lands by the river; and night 
came upon me at a watering trough be- 
fore a small, ill-kept house, where an old 
man leaned on a decrepit gate and said 
it was a good distance yet to Knight’s 
Ferry. He was tolerant of the proposition 
that I should build a fire in his bean gar- 
den for the purpose of cooking soup, and 
spend the night on one of his haycocks in 
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the field aside, among his browsing sheep, 
and that himself should profit reasonably 
by putting up my amiable horse in his re- 
spectable barn. He was tolerant, after the 
Californian way, of anything another 
man might choose to do, but his own spirit 
was a war within, and bore a burden of 
discontent. He drifted about my camp fire 
like a restless ghost. He accepted tobacco, 
but declined soup. Horse-breaking had 
been his business until some years before; 
now it was raising sheep and beans, and 
waiting alone for the end to come of- his 
twilight and his evening. 

‘“There’s no use talking, bronco-busting 
wears a man out,” he said. 

It might be admitted an unwise pursuit 
beyond the age of seventy without doing 
it injustice. Still, it is a sad thing to 
raise beans with discontent. The breach 
of habit is like exile from home. The roots 
of life seek vainly for the soil that bred it. 
He wandered among his bean vines and 
his regrets for the bucking broncos of 
his prime, and I spread my sleeping-bag 
on a haycock and wakefully watched the 
moon rise on the foothills. 

“Patris quis exsul se quoque fugit?” 

What exile leaves himself also when he 
leaves his native land behind? The answer 
is “ready as a borrower’s cap”: Every 
one does in part. That is the objection to 
exile. : 

“To see much and suffer more, certes, 
quod I, is to do well,” was Piers Plough- 
man’s memorable opinion. 

As for the experience of the eye,— 


“For to admire and for to see, 
For to behold this world so wide,”— 


it was the opinion of the Ecclesiast that 
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“This also is vanity,” and of Tommy At- 
kins that “It never done no good to me.” 

As for Piers’ second ingredient of well 
doing, that a man will do well to suffer 
more than see, and let his heart have 
more experience than his eyes, here we 
seem to be coming to a finer meditation. 
To see much and be naught is to have rich 
eyes and poverty behind them. It may 
happen that a man pays for their riches 
out of the exchequer of his nature, and 
homesickness may be the mourning of his 
nature for its depleted capital. “Flemish 
and Trostan,” runs the Irish emigrant’s 
lament, 


“Flemish an’ Trostan, dark wi’ heather, 
High are the Rockies, airy blue, 

Sure ye have snows in the winter weather, 
Here they’re lyin’? the whole year 

through. . . . 

Wathers of Moyle, I hear ye callin’, 
Clearer for half o’ the world between, 

Antrim hills an’ the wet rain fallin’-— 
What is half o’ the world between?” 


Indeed I would rather at the time have 
seen the moon on a chestnut grove, a con- 
tinent away, than see her rising over fifty 
miles of the San Joaquin Valley. I knew 
how the patriarch of bronco-busters felt 
for his occupation gone. 

Riding away in the early morning, I 
saw the lower edge of the foothills proper, 
plainly marked off from the yellow grain 
country by the beginning of the dwarf 
evergreens. Here the Stanislaus River ran 
green and cold past the straggling vil- 
lage of Knight’s Ferry. The main rivers 
of the southern Sierras trend to the south 
of west; hence the traveler from Stockton 
climbs steep divides instead of following 
sinuous valleys, much as if he were a Lilli- 
putian crossing the furrows of a plowed 
field in Brobdingnag. Gradually the di- 
vides grow higher, the cafions deeper, the 
forests taller, until here and there a red 
sequoia looms through the vistas of gray 
fir trunks, a witness to old times still more 
gigantic. 
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The tortuous plunging roads of the 
Sierra foothills seem to go down almost 
as much as up, and leave it none too clear 
if one is going on the whole upward to the 
lifted ranges, and not on the whole down- 
ward to the vegetating plains and monot- 
onous primeval heats. 

“There once prevailed an opinion,” re- 
marks Doctor Samuel Johnson, “that the 
world was in its decay, and that we had 
the misfortune to be produced in the de- 
crepitude of nature. It was suspected that 
the whole languished, that neither trees 
nor animals had the height or bulk of 
their predecessors, and that everything 
was sinking by gradual diminution.” It 
was thought that men were once greater in 
stature and length of days, of serener 
wisdom, in happier conditions, and the 
gods were with them more familiarly. 
Professor William James somewhere 
states the opposite doctrine, “That this 
world never did anywhere or at any time 
contain more of essential divinity, or of 
eternal meaning, than is embodied in the 
fields of vision over which the eyes so care- 
lessly pass. This is life, and there, a step 
away, is death. There is the only kind of 
beauty there ever was.” 

An ascent, instead of a descent, of na- 
ture is an idea which the world has fairly 
conceived, but still travails with in pain. 
The old stream of ancestor-worship has 
only buried itself the deeper in our faith. 
There is sought another outlet for the 
persistent conviction that the present is 
fragmentary and insufficient, that we 
come trailing the remnant clouds of glory, 
exiles from our Eden home, and have 
glimpses, if not memories, of larger 
things. It was the conviction of progress 
that formerly was the buried idea, the un- 
derground stream. The “fall of man” was 
a logical enough inference from the con- 
flict of these two convictions, Ancestor- 
worship implied superior ancestors, and 
progress implied ancestral inferiority. By 
putting the worshipful ancestor far 
enough back, and introducing a catastro- 
phe, the dogma of the worshipful ancestor 
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was saved, the insistent evidence of prog- 
ress acknowledged and dated upward from 
the catastrophe. ; 
An elderly red-faced man was sittin 

under a pear tree by his kitchen door, 
which opened on the hillside above the 
highway. I passed the midday hour under 
his pear tree. His talk mainly concerned 
his son, who, it seemed, was state senator 
from that section. He basked in the sun- 
light of filial glory. His was the reverse of 
ancestor-worship. There was a movement 
on foot to transfer Yosemite Park from 
state to national ownership. The family 
interests, connected with free pasturage 
of cattle in the park, were opposed to the 
change, and the elder’s garrulousness al- 
lowed the face of interest to peer out 
quaintly from under the mantle of state 
patriotism. A horseman rode up, dis- 
mounted, and joined us under the pear 
tree—a man of bow legs, warped to the 
saddle, and waddling gait, hairy leathern 
leggings and jingling spurs, a taciturn 
person, and better fitted than I, by his 
gift of silence, to be the receptacle for 
panegyrics of the state senator. I rode a 
long afternoon by the green rushing of 
the Tuolumne River and the innumerable 
jumble of hills, and came with a weary 
horse at nightfall to the foot of a hill that 
is called Priest’s Hill. It is a hill of some 
fame in the land; even with a fresh horse 
it is a hill of many hopes deferred, a sum- 
mit still withdrawn, and more steep scr- 
pentine miles notched in the cafion sides 
and winding upward. To lead a tired 
horse up it by sunset and starlight is an 
exercise in noble virtues. “Patience,” says 
Vauvenargues, “‘is the art of hoping.” It 
is a strenuous art to practise on Priest’s 
Hill. The deep valley behind turned pur- 
ple and sank away in the folds of its dusk. 
The stars came out. The fire of that cav- 
alcade of Yosemite-seekers, whose camp 
was pitched in a ranch meadow at the foot 
of the hill, gleamed and dwindled in the 
distance, and at last was shut off by a 
bulge in the mountain wall. The full moon 
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came up in front. Everywhere were the 
lonely hills, dark, and silent as the motion 
of the moon. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s latest thesis is 
that the coming test to determine a race 
survival will be the degree in which it suc- 
ceeds in “subordinating the present to the 
future.” For the peril is always the dom- 
inance of the present, selfish, sensual, mo- 
mentary and enfeebling. It absorbs and 
destroys the degenerate and chaotic races. 
It gives no footing or anchorage in the 
tumult of time, that rushes greenly, like 
the Tuolumne River. Races which have 
come to the front and endured there, 
Roman, or English, or Chinese, have done 
so greatly by virtue of some submission 
of this perilous present to the tried past, 
by a certain stability in tradition, solidity 
in precedent, an ancestor-worship, or one 
modified to an instinct to hold fast, to 
change reluctantly from accustomed 
forms. But the coming race, on the con- 
trary, will cast its anchor to the fore, save 
itself from the present, and survive, less 
by its instinct of respect for its ancestors 
and their ways than by its instinct of 
sacrifice for its successors and their ad- 
vantage. The old races laid the greater 
emphasis on the duties of sons to fathers ; 
the new are inclining to lay it on the du- 
ties of fathers to sons. Wherefore, in 
America, the youth takes possession of the 
earth ungrudged, the ruler of society is 
the young girl below her majority, and 
the old men sit under pear trees by kitchen 
doors, uttering panegyrics on senatorial 
offspring. 

And yet forecasts are thin and unsub- 
stantial, and memory is deep. Priest’s 
Hill seemed to imply by its name that 
there was a sacerdotal condition of things 
somewhere to come. The moon was the 
lamp over a mountain altar in the temple 
of the night, where my horse and I prac- 
tised the art of hoping, and dragged tired 
feet still upward. But the purple valley 
behind, the somber hills beyond it, were 
rich with our memories. There we had 
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thirsted and been refreshed, and had our 
ups and downs, and met such and such 
wayfarers, and had profitable conversa- 
' tions. The past is populous, the future 
vague. The doctrine of the future is ve- 
hemently preached in new countries, which 
are seldom conscious, however, of a certain 
thinness in the substance of their shifted 
society. There is much to be said for 
those who tread the dust of their fore- 
fathers and walk in the shadow of aged 
memories. It is certain that none goes 
footloose and free, but to some extent re- 


sembles a link in a dragged chain. He 


shall not escape his antecedents, and had 
best not try. If his forebears have fitted 
him with staff and scrip and even a well- 
filled wallet, these are handy things, and 
if he have a workable brain and “a wide- 
spreading impervious disposition” for an 
“umbrella in a vale of tears,” Iet him not 
forget his debt to a frugal progeny. 
Some hampering inheritances he may 
throw off and do well, but there is a deal 
of unescapable caste. One may call him- 
self a Buddhist, but if he is Christendom- 
bred he can not think like a Hindoo. He 
might as well decide to be no longer of 
Teutonic descent, or to entertain no ideas 
of Greek or Latin origin. No person or 
race ever cut loose from the past, wholly 
or partly, with impunity. To forget 
“the dark backward and abysm” is to 
draw the roots from the deep soil, to grow 
shallow and arid, to fall in peril of a cer- 
tain superficial optimism. Your varnish 
optimist, who docs not shine in the grain 
of the wood, is an irritation to his betters. 
The pilgrim moves in a present which the 
past has fashioned, and though his pred- 
ecessors did not raise the hills that he 
will climb, nor arch the sky that will be 
over him, yet they mainly laid the road- 
bed through the wilderness, and furnished 
the comfortable inns—such as the hostelry 
called “Priest’s” at the summit of Priest’s 
Hill. 


Every virtue lies between two vices. 
Such is the location of the virtue of lei- 
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sure. Especially in this hurrying age and 
country, haste becomes a habit and then a 
disease. If one rushes to the next mail 
with a letter whose reception, whether this 
week or next, is no matter at all; if he 
vagucly feels that not to have to hurry for 
his car is to begin the day but slackly, 
evidently he is in the grip of a disease. 
The spendthrift of his time is no worse 
than the miser of it, who must needs have 
every moment at usury. If procrastina- 
tion is a thief who steals from to-morrow 
for the benefit of to-day, he has his coun- 
ter who steals from to-day for the benefit 
of to-morrow. Thievery is thievery, and 
Poor Richard, with his “Have you some- 
what to do to-morrow, do it to-day,” was 
a most immoral counselor. This encroach- 
ing future must be kept in its place, and 
justice and courtesy done to the hour 
which is our guest. 

In the light of pure reason there was no 
haste for me to come to Yosemite. I lay 
half the morning on the pine needles in a 
yellow and green forest, and heard the 
horns of the cavalcade from the foot of 
Priest’s Hill going jubilantly by on the 
highway. It was well into the afternoon 
when I rode down from the high woods 
into a sheltered clearing with a cluster of 
buildings, and learned that it was a road- 
house, accommodating to travelers, and 
called ‘“Hamilton’s.” Habitations were 
growing far apart in that great, lonely 
land of pine and fir, even along this high- 
way to Yosemite. 

The porch at Hamilton’s runs along 
the front of the house, and then surpris- 
ingly dives through it to the rear. 
Through a hole in the floor of the porch 
the coldest and purest of spring water 
may be taken out handily with a dipper. 
On this surprising porch were assembled 
two judges, with two other politicians 
from the city hall of San Francisco; a 
lively lady traveling with three children; 
a chauffeur and an automobile, and twe 
corpulent and sturdy walkers, one old and 
one young, each with a satchel under his 
arm—all bound for the great valley. 
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With these, and amid their laughter and 
glancing talk of the cosmopolitan world, 
sat the landlady, Mrs. Hamilton, a small, 
meager and gray old woman of histrionic 
talents. Horror, awe and despairing con- 
clusions were her themes—the lingering 
and fearful death of Mrs. Priest, the la- 
mentable ends of young men by reason of 
beer. She spoke of hangings forty years 
back, and disasters that were soon to come. 
The swapped anecdote and fluent wit of 
the judges were a pale fascination beside 
her moans of imaginative anguish, her ac- 
cent that darkened the day. Fate should 
have set Mrs. Hamilton to the function of 
muttering “Out, damned spot!” before 
hushed audiences—a Siddons or a Rachel 
—instead of overshadowing the happiness 
of a frivolous judiciary. ‘You can not 
rivet a nail in a boiled potato,” says a 
Japanese proverb; nor the true iron of a 
tragic accent in the watery mood of poli- 
ticians on a holiday, and a lady in an auto- 
mobile, not though the accent be.as thrill- 
ing as the cliffs of Yosemite. 

The automobile and the politicians on 
horseback went their ways, and left me to 
the sinister fascinations of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. The evening drew on. The elder of 
the two walkers came out and strolled 
about the road in red carpet slippers and 
gray-bearded meditation, and I went into 
camp in the orchard, hard by certain hives 
of slumbering bees. 

It is not the “tangled web we weave” 
in the practice of deceit—this is always a 
simple design—but it is the unintelligible 
pattern into which we are woven in the 
common daily shuffle of the loom that jos- 
tles the reason. What could a moralist do 
with Sarah Siddons in the wilderness, poli- 
ticians without policies, corpulent age in 
red carpet slippers, and a leisure going 
to sleep with the industrious bees, that 
anxious and forecasting race? 

M. Maeterlinck has made a permanent 
addition to the tools and mechanism of 
thought, and enlarged the utility of the 
bee. The singular fitness of the bee for 
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moralizing purposes has long been ob- 
served, but it was M. Maeterlinck’s signifi- 
cantly to interpret the whole social sys- 
tem of the hive, that more than Spartan 
method in which its “will-to-survive’ finds 
expression, and the individual is sacrificed 
to the race, the present to the future. A 
system in which every male an idle loafer 
is put to death at the end of the sea- 
son ; in which every act of procreation in- 
volves the frightful and ruthless death of 
the procreating male; in which every fe- 
male but one is unsexed, stunted from her 
birth and reduced to a suction at one 
end, a poison at the other, and an iron 
instinct between to govern both for the 
support and defense of the hive; this 
is the system and matriarchal society, 
grim, rigid and heroic, of a race in which 
was formerly seen only examples of indus- 
try improving the shining hour—as if 
a shining hour could be “improved” ! 

There is somewhere a book entitled 
“Short Sayings of Famous Men,” the 
famous men in question extending from 
Plato to James A. Garfield. Books with 
such titles are presumably to be disliked; 
but there remains with me out of the read- 
ing of this two impressions—one, that the 
quotations from President Garfield were 
many and of extraordinary interest ; sec- 
ondly, that there was a unity about the 
whole which was not in the plan of the 
compiler, but in the nature of the ma- 
terial. One was aware merely of a thou- 
sand keen eyes looking, a thousand prac- 
tised tongues commenting. There arose 
a curious conception of history, not as 
a succession of physical events, but as 
a succession of thinking minds, whose 
comments were like bright swords plunged 
here and there into the opaque mass of 
things; as if the eyes of destiny were 
fixed only on this work of letting light 
into chaos, and nothing else were signifi- 
cant but the piercing and leavening of 
this unintelligent mass of the universe by 
the intelligence which the slow action of a 
law had developed out of it. 
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The social system of the bees is a case 
of what has been brought about in one 
race by the single-eyed sacrifice of the 
individual to the state, the living to pos- 
terity, the present to the future. M. 
Maeterlinck’s “Vie des Abcilles” is one of 
those books that make for the humanizing 
of knowledge, the leavening of things with 
intelligence, the lifting of facts out of the 
realm of simple facts into the realm of 
significant facts. The assemblage with me 
in the foothills of the Sierras of the gifted 
Mrs. Hamilton, the frivolous judiciary, 
the lady with the automobile and the el- 
derly gentleman in red carpet slippers re- 
mained but an unleavened fact in the dis- 
orderly chaos and opaque mass of things, 
for which the fault lay somewhere between 
the fact and my conceiving of it. No 
doubt there were temperaments so mag- 
netic that events flew to meet their occa- 
sions, as if the opaque mass were in haste 
to be intelligible. Such was the power 
of ideas at Concord, when Emerson ruled 
its atmosphere, that Thoreau had merely 
to be thinking of any rare flower and 
presently he happened upon the only spec- 
imen of it in Concord. “Whether you 
climb up the mountain,” says M. Maceter- 
linck, “or go down hill to the valley, 
whether you journey to the end of the 
world or merely go round your house, 
none but yourself shall you meet in the 
highway of fate. If Judas go forth to- 
night, it is toward Judas his steps will 
tend, nor will chance for betrayal be lack- 
‘ing; but let Socrates open his door, he 
shall find Socrates asleep on the threshold, 
and there will be occasion for wisdom. Our 
adventures hover round us like bees 
around the hive when preparing to swarm. 
They wait till the mother idea has at last 
come forth.” 

I was thinking,—in climbing the last 
divide that shuts Yosemite and the Merced 
Cafion away from the world—of those old 
tribal wars of the trees and their victorics 
and diplomacies. Out of those wars were 
developed the mighty thews of the se- 
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quoias, which appeared now and then 
towering red in the forest of gray 
trunked firs. The great sequoia of the 
Sierras is of something the same height 
as the tall redwood of the coast range, but 
more massively built. The redwood is a 
Greek column, the Sierran sequoia an 
Egyptian column. It is broad-based like 
the campaniles of Venice and the lower 
Lombardy plain, while the redwood has 
the grace and daring of the Tuscan cam- 
paniles. But all their nobilities of height 
and power and form were shaped of the 
battle with their kind. The pressure of 
population and the struggle for light 
drove upward and made lean athletes of 
the forest trees. When our eastern chest- 
nut tree stands apart in the open, and the 
easy issue lies between the earth, the sun 
and itself, it grows as portly as a door- 
yard maple; the maple in the Adirondacks 
grows as “gaunt as a winter wolf.” But 
the forest trees of the Sierras are trim 
and military, the ground beneath cleared 
for action of encumbering underbrush, 
and the whole forest, with its myriad 
spears and peaked helmets, goes charging 
citadel beyond citadel, and pouring over 
the divides, and up again, till it falters 
below the gray and white ridges that look 
down on Nevada. 

Near the summit of the divide, which 
overlooks Yosemite, I came on a detach- 
ment of soldiers, their round tent peaked 
and trim as the trees about it, and pitched 
in a mountain meadow which is called 
“Crane’s Flat.” Their horses were picket- 
ed near, and the sergeant was doing re- 
volver practice at a tin can. Their func- 
tion was the prevention of fire arms and 
the capture of poachers on the govern- 
ment forest reserves. Sociable they were, 
jovial, and seemed to be inwardly at peace 
with their combative and entertaining pro- 
fession. 

War is still the rule of life with men 
and trees; and for the former of these, 
seeing how long they have been a race 
of fighters and acquainted with wounds, 
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acquainted with hunger and fear and 
poverty and egotistic ambitions, is it a 
thing to be prophesied, or desired with 
such enthusiasm, that future of universal 
peace, of men scientifically comfortable 
and humane? There is a restless some- 
thing that cries out against the prospect, 
and calls for rivalry and endeavor still; 
that will have love and hatred, and no 
mild compromise between them; that 
would fret for the old precipitous days, 
like the patriarch of bronco busters 
among his bean vines, be bored to the de- 
sire of death by this benevolent prairie of 
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peace, and grow homesick for its past, 
the roots of its nurture and its strength? 

So it goes on the highway to Yosemite. 
Frivolous judges and sociable soldiers; 
horse and foot and automobile; old men 
and women in gardens, dooryards and 
porches ; cavalcades, with brazen bugles. 
We jog and shamble and lope through the 
hot days, and at night look up unsheltered 
at the stars; by leagues of yellow wheat, 
and empty leagues of forest, over hill, 
mountain, cafion and river, we go, and 
our moods murmur on—the while like 
Mrs. Hamilton’s bees. 


STAUFENHAGEN 


By William Chester Estabrook 


tage Dairy, not because there was 
; the slightest suggestion of a cot- 
tage or a cow about the long narrow tent 
cluttered with the unswept table scraps 
of hurried men, but because the waitress 
there was very kind to him and some- 
times gave him four buckwheat cakes in- 
stead of the customary three for a half- 
dollar. 

The first day in camp he had tried 
Charley’s Place, a bigger tent on Main 
Street, where they aspired to luxury in 
the shape of mottled oil-cloth on the ta- 
bles and a paper napkin at the side of 
each plate. It was very boisterous in 
there and when he entered, a young man 
who was drunk and kittenish flung a 
soft-boiled egg through the top of his 
old plug hat. Charley’s Place roared its 
approbation and the cashier afterward 
averred, with no little pride, that ten dol- 
lars’ worth of eggs—which, after all, was 
only a dozen—had struck the hat before 
its dazed owner had time to take it off. 
As for Staufenhagen, the procedure had 
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no more effect upon him than the bring- 
ing of a grieved expression to his broad 
face, and a perplexed, disconcerted look 
into his near-sighted eyes. 

He was a large, soft-framed young 
man of perhaps twenty-eight, with a 
student’s stoop that was accentuated by 
the sagging skirts of his old Prince Al- 
bert coat. From under his little brown 
cap—he had taken to a cap after the egg 
episode—his flaxen hair cascaded in wisps 
and loops to his coat collar where it was 
bobbed off in a straight line after the 
style shown in some pictures of Liszt. 
His eyes were big and round and blue 
and they peered from behind his queer 
foreign glasses in such painful endeavor 
as to give him the appearance of being 
intensely interested in the most trivial 
things—the ruts in the street, his knife 
and fork, any passing vehicle. 

He went about very little and walked 
slowly and if, by chance, anything at- 
tracted his attention he rarely stopped 
to investigate it. For the most part his 
blue eyes looked out through their glasses 
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unseeingly. Anywhere, he would have 
been accounted visionary and helpless— 
and in a Nevada mining camp! 

How he happened there in Del Norte 
no one but himself and Ben Gringo knew. 
And when Gringo was asked about it he 
merely swore softly and raised depreca- 
tory palms. Once Staufenhagen started 
to tell “Mees” Amy, as he called the lit- 
tle waitress at the Cottage Dairy. He 
usually began his conversations with his 
hands, which were the only things about 
him that belied his general appearance of 
helplessness. They were delicate for a 
man of his bulk, soft but capable looking, 
white and marvelously well formed. He 
fluttered them about in swift gestures that 
morning Mees Amy asked him boldly 
where he was from, but some one called 
her to the front and she was soon too busy 
to think of the matter again. 

He always ate at the table in the rear, 
next the cook’s tent. An overhanging 
flap was quite big enough to conceal it 
and the two soap boxes that served as 
chairs. If the tent happened to be 
crowded when he got there and a guest 
had taken a box at his table, he waited 
patiently till the man was gone before 
asking to be served. For Mees Amy 
did not want the affair of the extra cake 

“or the extra biscuit known—that was a 
piece of knavery against the “house” 
which he shared with her secretly and 
gleefully like a child. 

At first he came regularly for his 
meals, but later he omitted the lunch. 
And when Mees Amy asked him about 
it, he only shrugged his shoulders with a 
great show of contempt for lunches in 
general. 

One morning he came late and when 
Mees Amy went to serve him she found 
him thumping the edge of the table, his 
white fingers leaping and twisting and 
fluttering. 

“What’s the matter?” she exclaimed 
laughingly, placing his glass of water. 

He threw back his big yellow head and 
smiled. 
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“You doan know dot, meppe?” he 
asked, completing on his imaginary key- 
board what must have been a tremendous- 
ly difficult passage. 

She looked at his white fingers flashing 
again over the table, and involuntarily 
tucked her own seared, red ones beneath 
her apron. 

“Under The Bamboo Tree?” she ven- 
tured quizzically. ; 

His smile vanished and he turned to 
her with a childlike hurt in his blue eyes. 

“I doan blay dot Baboon Tree—it iss 
a foolishness,” he said resentfully. 

The proprietor glanced sourly in their 
direction. 

“Is it corn or buckwheat cakes this 
morning?” asked Mees Amy indifferently. 

Another time he came late for supper. 
The proprietor had been lured away to a 
prize-fight, and the Cottage Dairy was 
deserted except for Mees Amy and the 


cook. It had been a hard day and the 
little waitress placed his glass and 
awaited his order silently. His white 


hands were clasped on the table before 
him; his mind seemed a very long way off. 

‘“What’s yours?” she asked finally in 
the restaurant’s vernacular. 

He raised his near-sighted eyes to the 
hand-daubed menu card that was pinned 
to the canvas wall and followed its mea- 
ger list slowly, his gaze resting longingly 
over such unattainable delicacies as steak 
and ham and spare ribs. * 

She wondered, when she went for his 
order of toast, how such a big man 
contrived to live on so little food. Two 
meals a day—four cakes in the morning 
and three slices of toast at night! Why 
didn’t he work? Other men had come to, 
the Dairy with only enough money to get 
a cup of coffee and in a few days were 
living comfortably enough. His hands~ 
were proof that he didn’t work. If he 
hustled like other men of the camp he 
might eat what he wanted. It tempered 
her compassion a bit; she had always 
worked so hard herself. 

But when the cook handed the toast out 
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through the shelved slit in his tent, she 
dexterously slipped a piece of untouched 
steak from a dish near by and carried it 
in with the order. Staufenhagen smiled 
his thanks to her but a flush of embar- 
rassment showed for an instant in his 
face. 

She was sitting at the cashier’s table 
when he finished. The cook had gone 
home. 

“So you don’t play the ‘Baboon Tree’ ?” 
she asked, clicking his half-dollar into the 
till and smiling jauntily. 

“Ach! Mees Amy, I’m afrait you maig 
a teasingness off me,” he said with a 
chuckle. 

Mees Amy became suddenly business- 
like and serious. 

“Why don’t you get a job down on the 
‘Rialto’?” she asked, using the camp’s 
term for the dance hall district. “Gringo 
is forever wanting a piano player.” 

He looked at her with something akin 
to horror in his face. Then a steely 
flame blazed back of his glasses, his 
stooped shoulders squared, an incandes- 
cence lit his broad face, his voice rang 
out protestingly. 

“Ach, Gott, Mees Amy! You doan 
understood! I am the artist, und I nefer 
forget my art. I blay no foolishness. 
I blay the gread things—the moosic dot 
iss moosic, dot spills the heart ofer, dot 
maigs the soul happy, dot maigs the eyes 
to shut, dot—dot—” his English failed 
him and he rushed on for a half-dozen 
sentences in his own guttural tongue. 
And then—‘‘Ach, I doan blay down 
there, dose blace haf a padness. I will 
not maig a mockingness off my art, off 
myself. Gott, no! .I tie first!” 

Mees Amy looked at him curiously. 
She was a motherly little thing—hard- 
ship and struggle only intensify the ma- 
ternal instinct, they say, and his huge 
helplessness always appealed to her. But 
now, roused out of his lethargy, he ap- 
peared as masterful as the strongest men 
in camp—and infinitely more handsome. 
A strange emotion stirred the heart of 
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her. She was awed by what she saw be- 
cause she could not understand it. Art 
and the sacredness of it are not affairs 
of mining camp restaurants. She had 
seen men’s eyes flash and their faces 
whiten, but it was always because of the 
lust for gold, because of drink or a 
woman. 

She suddenly lowered her eyes to the 


» table and began to trace thoughtful but 


meaningless lines with her pencil. ‘“Some- 
time, maybe, you’ll play for me,” she said 
wishfully. 

“Ah, Mees Amy, I haf no biano—no— 
not since a long, long time,” he replied 
sadly. 

He turned at the door, a pathetic smile 
of forbearance flickering on his lips. 

“The beoples—I’m afrait they like dot 
foolishness,” he said sorrowfully. 

A few weeks later the proprietor of the 
Cottage Dairy sold out. The man who 
bought the place had a wife and daugh- 
ters who worked even as he, and they did 
not need Mees Amy’s services. 

In those last days she worked there, 
Staufenhagen came infrequently. His 
meals, unless he got them elsewhere, were 
limited to one a day. His big, broad face 
grew a trifle pinched and the extra cake 
or the extra biscuit or whatever extra 
Mees Amy managed to give him covertly, 
elicited but a ghost of his old smile, albeit 
the flaxen head upflung and the round 
blue eyes looked their usual gratitude. 

She met him one night at the end of 
an obscure street that trailed out of a 
wilderness of freight wagons, tents, 
horse-corrals and their attendant rubbish. 

It was cold. He had pulled his broad 
shoulders forward and together that the 
single button left on the Prince Albert 
might hold its own. He peered at her 
closely and uncertainly till she spoke, 
when he doffed his cap and gave her an 
old-fashioned salute. 

“You live down here?” she asked. 
“Town here” was pretty bad even in Del 
Norte. 

“J lif—” he hesitated a moment and 
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then waved his fine hand, which was blue 
with cold, in an indefinite half-circle that 
included no place in particular. 

‘Where do you eat now?” she asked. 

“The same blace—I go, but—I—I 
doan like dot no more, Mees Amy.” 

“You miss me, then?” There was a 
pathetic little challenge in her smile. 

“I mees you,” he said simply. 

Something blurred the girl’s eyes. 
“Have you been there to-day ?” 

He peered down at her suspiciously. 
“Not yet. I go—pretty soon.” 

“Do. You look—sick.” 

“It iss nottings,” he said absently. 

“T’ve got a new job, I nearly forgot 
to tell you. I’m due there in an hour.” 

His face brightened instantly. “I 
hope it iss a easy chob,” he said. 

Mees Amy’s lips settled to a straight 
line. She looked up at him bravely, but 
her eyes wavered and fell. “It’s at 
Gringo’s,”” she said. 

He stared down at her in vast unbelief. 

“Yes,” she said, answering the doubt 
his silence conveyed, but not looking up. 

“Mecs Amy!” he cried, “you doan 
mean dot. You can’t do dot. Gott! 
Dot iss—schrecklich! no—no—not dot!” 

She crimsoned. “You don’t under- 
stand. I’m cashier. I have my little cage 
alone. No one can come near me.” 

“But the place iss pad, Mees Amy; it 
will maig a ruin. Dance hall! Dance 
hall! dot stays always mit you!” 

“I can’t starve,” she flashed out, then 
stopped suddenly. 

“Und your mudder would not like dot, 
Mees Amy; think off your mudder!” 

“My mother’s dead,” she cried bitter- 
ly ; “I don’t even remember her.” 

A curious sound of pity escaped him. 

“I—I am so—sorry, Mees Amy; ex- 
coose—und the fadder?” 

“He ran away and left me in the hands 
of the neighbors when I was only a 
baby.” 

Again the curious sound in his throat. 

“But your folks, your beoples—you 
haf a relationess?” 
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Mees Amy’s gray eyes darkened and 
two stern lines showed between her level 
brows. 

“There’s one,” she said; “he’s in San 
Quentin.” 

“Near py?” 

“No. In California.” 

“Und he nefer cooms?” 


Mees Amy’s laugh was harsh. “He 


* wouldn’t if he could—and he can’t.” 


“Not if you write, meppe?” 


“Write! Why should I? . Oh, 
don’t you understand? San Quentin is 
the prison. He half-killed a man once 


and they sent him there.” 

“Ach!” he exclaimed, and then, under 
his breath, “Ach” and “Excoose.” 

“He is not a goot frient then?” he 
asked gently, a moment later. 

“He is my worst enemy—he is my 
husband.” 

Staufenhagen fumbled the single but- 
ton with his blue-white fingers and stared 
blankly out over the camp,—its myriad 
weather-beaten tents, its make-shift 
houses, its freight-cluttered streets, to 
where the red lights of the Rialto made 
rosy hemispheres over the tent poles and 
roof trees. 

“It was at Provo, three years ago,” 
Mees Amy went on, her voice low-pitched 
and monotonous, as if she were repeat- 
ing something she had said many times 
to herself. “I was lonely and tired—it 
seems to me I’ve always been so—tired. 
And he was good to me. Oh, he knew 
how to be! Nobody ever treated me like 
that before. I suppose I must have liked 
him, and—well—I—I married him. He 
never treated me the same after we were 
married. I can’t tell you about it; I 
won't try. It was worse—worse than 
everything that had gone before, worse 
than anything can ever be again.” 

Her lowered eyelids fluttered as if to 
help her shut out the vision. Her voice 
went on, piteous in its restraint: 

“Everybody said he was a devil. 

I guess he was as near it as a man can be. 


Maybe he has changed . . . I 
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don’t know. I never hear. I, oh, 
I hope I never will! I suppose it’s wicked, 
but I can’t help it. I hope I'll never 
hear.” 

Staufenhagen’s big blue eyes. still 
stared away toward the Rialto. 

“I am no—teffil, Mees Amy,” he said 
very softly. “I am your goot frient. 
Und I haf a leetle money left, a few tol- 
lars, meppe. You taig half off dot and 
look arount, meppe you get a better chob. 
Dot Gringo has a ruin, mein Kind, not- 
tings but padness can coom there.” 

A sob got entangled in the little wait- 
ress’ throat. She reached a hand out to 
him which he, in his near-sightedness did 
not see, and then without a word, hurried 
away through the straggling, littered 
streets. 


The cashier’s box at Gringo’s was a 
wood and wire affair jammed into the 
stuffy angle between the dance hall and 
the gambling rooms. Every night for 
ten hours, except twenty minutes for 
midnight lunch, Mees Amy was locked in 
there—a precaution taken since a former 
cashier had left the box with the proceeds 
of the night’s business. 

When Gringo first turned the key on 
her, she had faced about indignantly as 
if her honesty had been impeached. But 
she had got used to that now. All her 
life she had been getting used to things. 

The musicians’ platform was within a 
few fect of her cage. Sometimes, listen- 
ing to them, she thought of the big Ger- 
man whom she had not seen in days. She 
had been very good to him; he might have 
displayed a little more interest in her 
welfare. He knew where she was, and a 
short time spent at Gringo’s would not 
have proved his everlasting ruin. When 
her wonder reached the sarcastic stage 
she dismissed him from her mind, or at 
least she made a pretense of it. 

She had been wondering about him 
that night the “music” struck. From her 
cage she saw Gringo climb to the plat- 
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form. The violinist put his instrument 
back in the box, the bass leaned his ele- 
phantine fiddle against the wall, the pian- 
ist turned his back to the keys. There was 
a short, fierce altercation and the musi- 
cians were sent scurrying out the door. 
Gringo leaned over the rail and addressed 
his grumbling patrons. In fifteen min- 
utes, he promised them, the dance would 
go on; meanwhile the drinks were on the 


house. Everybody crowded to the bar— 
dance-hall girls, miners, prospectors, 
freighters, and gamblers. They were 


still partaking of the proprietor’s hospi- 
tality when the caller shouted “partners 
for another quadrille.” 

Mees Amy looked up toward the plat- 
form. Gringo, unctuous, suave, smiling, 
was pushing and patting Staufenhagen 
in the direction of the piano. The big 
frame sagged more than ever, the broad 
face was pinched and ghastly. He sat 
down on the stool and looked about him 
in his old dazed manner. There was 
something in his glance that made Mees 
Amy draw back into the shadows of the 
cage. 

Gringo motioned to a passing waiter 
who handed up a stack of sandwiches and 
a glass of beer. Mecs Amy watched him 
while he ate—ravenously. When the 
floor had filled again, Gringo stooped 
over him and spoke gently. He seemed 
for the first time to notice the instrument 
before him. He reached out his white 
hands and caressed the keys with a vel- 
vety, bird-like movement. Suddenly the 
piano thundered forth in a maze of giant 
chords out of which there stalked a mar- 
tial, clarion air that reverberated through 
the noisy hall. 

To the untutored, beer-buzzing ears of 
the crowd it was only a meaningless, jum- 
bled discord. The dancers looked up in 
disappointed surprise. Gringo bent and 
shook the pianist’s shoulder. 

“Here, play that,” he cried, snatching 
up some music and spreading it on the 
rack. 
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Gropingly at first, until he had caught 
the exact rhythm from the crash of 
miners’ hob-nailed shoes, Staufenhagen 
played the thin, trivial tune, and then, 
settling into the way required of him, 
kept it going like an automaton, looking 
neither to the right nor left, his flaxen 
head bent over the keys as if he were 
ashamed beyond expression. 


He had been playing at Gringo’s al- 
most a fortnight before Mees Amy got 
more than a word with him. His face 
was not haggard any more, she noticed, 
as he walked down the street beside her. 
The night’s work was done and they were 
on their way home. And his home was 
no longer a place to be discredited by a 
wave of the hand. He had secured quar- 
ters he was not ashamed to tell her of, 
which he did now, the faintest accession 
of pride showing in his manner. 

“You are still boarding at the Dairy, 
though,” she observed, smiling up to him. 

“Yes, but I—I—” 

“I understand. You get what you 
want now.” 

“I get what I want,” he replied re- 
lievedly. 

“So vou wouldn’t need me there any 
more?” she asked. 

A flush overspread his big, fair fea- 
tures and he hesitated with some embar- 
rassment before answering. 

“T shall always neet you, Mees Amy,” 
he said gravely. 

Mces Amy averted her face quickly 
and her hand fluttered to her throat. 

“And is the playing as—as hard as 
you thought it would be?” she asked. 

He did not answer at once, but settled 
the inadequate cap over his eyes and 
tramped grimly ahead. 

“It iss—hart,” he said finally. 

“Tt’s the night work ; you’ll get used to 
that after while,” she encouraged cheerily. 

Something of the spirit that showed 
that night in the Dairy flashed in his 
eyes as he turned upon her. 
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“Me—get used to dot! Ach, Gott, 
meppe you doan understood dot alreaty 
yet. The work—no—dot iss notting. 
But the moosic, the blace—they maig a 
sickness off the soul!” 

The dull red of resentment crept into 
her cheeks. She did not work there from 
choice. ‘No, I guess I don’t under- 
stand,” she said bitterly. 

They turned the corner and came into 
one of the more quiet streets where there 
was a dearth of men and teams. Thence 
their ways separated toward their re- 
spective rooms. He stopped and looked 
down at her, speaking with more frank- 
ness than he had ever shown before. 

“For a long time, Mees Amy, since a 
leetle poy so high”’—holding his hand 
low—“TI haf all my heart, all my mind, on 
dot moosic. I say to myself dot I maig 
the gread moosician, the Rubenstein, the 
Liszt. Ach, but I haf a ambitiousness! 
All the day I work, all the night I tream. 
I want to maig my life one grand con- 
certo—I doan want to maig it a—a— 
ragtimeness! You doan understood dot 
concerto, meppe, Mees Amy. I want 
to maig my life b-o-o-tiful like a gread 
song—a grand piece—you understood 
dot—yes? When all was reaty, 
I coom across. The critics say I blay not 
mit my heart, but mit my fingers! The 
beoples hear me und wink the eye und no 
more coom pack. One critic, he say: ‘You 
know dot moosic, Staufenhagen, but you 
know not dot life. How can you blay 
dose tears und dose choys the beoples 
out when you haf lifed all your life 
on dot leetle keypoard?? He 
maig a gread teasingness und all the ba- 
pers laugh. He say, ‘Staufenhagen, do 
somedings mit your heart, fall in lofe, 
get droonk, maig a padness, aber get dot 
feclingness,’ he says. It iss all very 
strange, Mces Amy.” 

It was the most he had ever confided to 
her and she nodded encouragingly. 

“IT coom west,” he continued, “I hire 
the halls und blay the moosic, but the 
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beoples doan coom. In ’Frisco I haf a 
leetle money left. I met dot Gringo 
there und he told me a pack off lies, dot 
Gringo.” 

A look reminiscent of mingled expecta- 
tion and disappointment showed in his 
face—such a look as a child has who ac- 
cepts for candy what is only a clod. 

“Dot Del Norte,’ he say, ‘iss a fine 
town for moosic, the beoples want notting 
but the classics, he haf a big hall there 
for dose concerts.’ . - I coom— 
bah!” He broke off suddenly, and with 
his usual wave of the hand, bowed and 
left her. 

She often thought of what he had told 
her, in the days that followed, trying in 
vain to get his view-point and worrying 
her poor head about such a strange thing 
as a man’s grief for an art disgraced. 
It was all beyond her and she never pre- 
sumed to comfort him; she had too much 
sense for that. It was something for him 
to get used to of his own accord; and 
“getting used to” was her term for for- 
getting. 

Sometimes, leaning her chin on her 
palm, Mees Amy sat in the stuffy little 
box and watched him furtively, living 
over again the old Dairy days when she 
had sneaked him his extra cakes. She 
wished she might ask him once more 
about the “Baboon Tree,” just to see his 
eyes flash and his big shoulders square. 
She noticed with a little pang that he 
was learning to take care of himself. 
Every day, she thought, made more re- 
mote the time when he should ever have 
need of her again. That something had 
departed from him she realized dimly but 
sorrowfully. He never touched his instru- 
ment except as part of the day’s work. 
His music began with the dance and 
ceased with it. Once, when she was about 
to enter the cage, his hands had swept the 
keys in a whirl of tonal color that ap- 
pealed to her like the flight of a gorgeous 
butterfly. She asked him to repeat it, but 
he only smiled at her indifferently. 
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“You have money now; sometime you'll 
leave camp,” she ventured one morning 
on their homeward walk. “Then you can 
be with the people who—who know bet- 
ter,” she added, groping as she always 
did in the shadow of his art. It was a 
question that had weighted her heart like 
lead for days and now that the oppor- 
tunity to ask it had come, she waited his 
answer breathlessly. 

He did not reply directly, but took 
from his pocket a frayed letter which he 
showed her. It had a foreign stamp and 
was covered with the different addresses 
to which it had been forwarded. . 

“It iss from mein Uncle Karl. He 
thinks I still lif in New York. He iss an 
olt man und very lonely,” and the big 
fellow sighed deeply. 

Mees Amy turned white about the cor- 
ners of her firm little mouth and her chin 
quivered. He was such a solitary figure 
that it had never occurred to her that 
there might be some one who would lay 
claim to him. 

“He wants you?” she asked con- 
strainedly. 

“Yes, he wants me.” 

“You will go, of course?” 

His old abstraction was suddenly upon 
him. “There are yust us two—mein un- 
cle und meinself,” he said.. “He writes 
me dot he iss sick. He iss nearly eighty. 
I lif mit him since I was a leetle poy. . . . 
It iss a lofely blace, dot, Mees Amy, mit 
the vines all the hills ofer und the flowers 
the house arount, und the gread trees, 
und the rifer close py mit the leetle sail 
poats. Und when the sun goes down at 
efening und the men und women coom 
from the day’s work—all goot bcoples, 
Mees Amy, und the uncle prings his chair 
to the porch und smokes his big pipe, und 
the night pirds sing, und eferydings iss 
so quiet—no push, no fight, no hurry, no 
padness—efcrydings so quiet—Ach! I 
did not think then, so long ago, dot it iss 
all so fine!” 

His blue eyes were fixed dreamily upon 
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the distant mountains as if they saw 
there, in the gray desolation, the beauty 
of his own vine-clad hills. A passionate 
resentment against the old man and his 
idyllic home filled Mees Amy’s breast. 
“And you will go?” she asked again. 
He roused himself with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders. “No. I think I stay a 
long time here,” he said in his quiet way. 
After that, Mees Amy’s heart, after 
the wonderful manner of a woman’s heart, 
grew lighter as it grew fuller. She and 
Staufenhagen walked together more fre- 
quently to the corner common to their 
home journeying and the musician was 
less reserved. Not a few times he 
laughed at some “choke” of hers and she 
treasured the sound of it as some women 
hoard the tokens of the men they love. 


It was more quiet than usual at 
Gringo’s Palace of Pleasure. The report 
of a fabulous strike in adjacent territory 
had almost emptied the camp. 

At midnight there was the customary 
intermission. Gringo took Mees Amy’s 
place in the cage, and Staufenhagen, 
coming down from his platform, met her, 
and together they went to their luncheon. 
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At the door Mees Amy turned suddenly 
and listened to a group of men who 
were talking noisily. One of them had a 
newspaper from which he read. 

The prisoners at San Quentin had at- 
tempted a jail-break and one of them had 
been killed by the guard. The miner 
who was reading repeated the dead man’s 
name and turned the paper that the oth- 
ers of the group might see his picture. 

Mees Amy stood for an instant as if 
transfixed and then pushed blindly into 
the room. The other employes had not 
come, the hall was empty, and she and the 
musician were alone. 

“It was—he,” she faltered, and sinking 
down at one of the tables, buried her face 
in her hands and sobbed unrestrainedly. 

Staufenhagen suddenly slipped his 
great arms about her and folded her to 
him. His broad face was lighted by a 
fire that burned deeper than any flame 
his beloved music had ever enkindled. 

“It iss better dot we go now to mein 
Uncle Karl—you und me,” he said gently. 

A moment later he found her cloak, 
and, putting it about her with a caress 
in every movement of his white hands, 
drew her to the door, and out. 


THE WATCHER 
By Isabel Ecclestone Mackay 


i es long road and the low shore, a sail against the sky, 
The ache in my heart’s core and hope so hard to die— 
Ah me, but the day’s long—and all the sails go by! 


The long road and the dark shore, pools with stars aflame, 
The ache in my heart’s core, the hope I dare not name— 
Ah, me, but the night’s long—and every night the same! 


(JALVESTON 
AN ACHIEVEMENT STORY 


HOW COMMON HONESTY AND COMMON SENSE, BACKED BY A 
DETERMINED AND DEVOTED CITIZENRY, ESTABLISHED A 
NEW FORM OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND 
AROUSED A NEW SPIRIT IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 


By Ethel Hutson 


AUTHOR OF “THE CURB BIT” 


HE Galveston of to-day is 
a city risen from the dead, 
and through her veins 
pulses a new life, clean 
and healthy, too virile to 
allow inertia or decay in 

public officer or private citizen. 

For Galveston is a clean city, honestly 
and capably governed. Suggest the pos- 
sibility of obtaining some favor from the 
administration by bribery or personal in- 
fluence, and you find yourself treated with 
derision for your folly. Business men will 
tell you that you are wasting your encr- 
gies. The integrity of the government of 
the city is as unquestioned as its pros- 
perity and growth are evident; and, in- 
spiring and upholding all, we find a vig- 
orous and loyal civic spirit among its citi- 
zens, rich and poor, high and low. 

When men go very near to death and 
escape, life seems to burn for a while with 
a stronger, purer flame. It is so good to 
be alive that no duty of life seems com- 
monplace or wearisome. 


e 

To the men and women who lived 
through that awful September day of the 
year 1900, that visitation of the wrath of 
wind and sea which destroyed more than 
seventeen millions of dollars’ worth of 
property and six thousand lives; which 
wrecked four thousand houses, wiping 
clean two-thirds of the city’s area, and 
might, perhaps, have wiped her off the 
face of the earth if her people had been 
of less indomitable stuff—to the men and 
women who faced death and destruction in 
the most sudden and terrible forms—the 
rage of the hurricane and the pitiless 
power of the sea; who found themselves 
alive the next day only to mourn the loss 
of kin and friends; who found property 
laid waste and homes destroyed, their city 
bankrupt and desolated—to these came, in 
their woe and destitution, we may be sure, 
many a temptation of despair. 

For to the outside world, which had only 
heard of the horrors of that day, without 
witnessing them, to build again where the 
devastation had been so complete and over- 
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whelming seemed utter madness—an en- 
terprise at once foolhardy and hopeless. 
What assurance could the people who 
dared rebuild on that narrow spit of wave- 
washed sand have that another September 
storm would not wipe them from it? How 
could the boldest spirits avail to reanimate 
a city whose property and credit were now 
both gone? For no sane man could be ex- 
pected to lend money or to invest where 
every kind of property—even real estate 
—might disappear in the maw of a great 
wave. 

These were the prospects that faced 
the citizens of Galveston when they had 
buried such of their dead as the waves re- 
turned to them, and had provided shelter 
and food and clothing for the more desti- 
tute. In this work of relief they were 
aided by kindly folk of the state and of 
other parts of the country ; contributions, 
in money and clothes, amounting to a mil- 
lion and a half dollars, were sent in the 
warm glow of pity and sympathy that the 
story of the terrible disaster produced 
everywhere. 

But when it came to the prosaic work 
of rebuilding the city and her broken for- 
tunes, charity and sympathy were cold. 
Nobody, outside of Galveston, seemed to 
think there was any use to try to rebuild 
the city. “Better,” people said, remem- 
bering the ill-fated settlement of Indian- 
ola, wrecked by three storms, “not tempt 
Fate by trying to build again. Let Gal- 
veston die; make Houston a greater city, 
at once, by bringing into her lap all the 
commerce which has been Galveston’s.” 

It was natural enough that’ Houston’s 
citizens should give this advice; it has al- 
ways been their theory that Galveston’s 
ultimate destiny must be to play the part 
of Brooklyn to Houston’s Manhattan. 
New Orleans, too, would not have been 
sorry (Galvestonians think) to see the 
Texas seaport succumb to the heavy hand 
of Fate. And the counsels of despair were 
echoed from all sides; the legislature was 
hostile to the project of rebuilding, the 
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press of the state incredulous of its feas- 
ibility. 

To these discouragements many, no 
doubt, yielded. Dwellers in the stricken 
city felt the heaviness of their distressing 
memories, their losses and the sufferings 
entailed on their loved ones. The city 
seemed haunted by shapes of horror and 
woe. Every man, woman and child had 
suffered loss—of property, hcirlooms, 
friends, kindred. Some had lost all. 

Under such conditions, it-is no wonder 
that many people left Galveston to make 
their homes elsewhere. The wonder is 
rather that there were so many whose 
courage did not waver. 

For those who stayed needed all their 
courage, all their faith, for the task before 
them. It is often said that among the 
pioneers who build up a new country we 
find the flower of the brave, assured spirits 
of their race; but this work of rceanimat- 
ing a drowned city called for a more 
subtle sort of heroism than California’s 
mines, or Utah’s wildernesses, or the bit- 
ing cold of Alaska ever demanded. 

These men who stayed had the power of 
those who have faced the worst horrors, 
and so fear nothing that may happen; the 
strength of those who will not yield to any 
adversity ; the loyalty of those who have 
staked all on one cause; the cheerful tem- 
per of those who have endured all loss and 
grief and pain and yet know that God 
rules. Such men can not fail. 

The most striking trait that a stranger 
notes in the people of Galveston to-day is 
their buoyant optimism. 

It is to be remembered that by common, 
tacit consent scarcely any one assumed 
mourning after the storm. Had they done 
so, every woman in the city must have 
gone in black for some one dear to her. 
They dared not add the weight of sad 
garments to the depression they must 
fight. 

But it is to that soul-trying disaster, 
which weeded out the fainter hearts and 
inspired with courage and devotion the 
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select remainder, that we must attribute 
the enlightened civic conscience on which 
Galveston now builds up a municipality 
unique, as far as I know, in the country. 

For Galveston, as I knew it eight years 
ago, was not a model city, political or 
otherwise. : 

She was a wealthy city—the wealthiest, 
she often boasted, for her size in the 
South, and she counted among her mil- 
lionaires generous and public-spirited citi- 
zens. Churches and schools, fountains and 
parks, a well-planned library and a monu- 
ment of beautiful design, as well as one of 
the best hospitals in the country, witness 
to-day their patriotic liberality. 

There were scarcely any very poor 
people. Like most Southern cities, she 
could say with pardonable pride that she 
had no slums, and that her criminals were 
mostly negroes, their crimes those of 
shiftlessness and irresponsibility rather 
than of enarchistic violence or organized 
cunning. 

Yet she was not well governed, and vio- 
lations of the laws and ordinances were 
frequent and flagrant. Most of her citi- 
zens, comfortable, fairly prosperous, not 
too busy for leisure or recreation, yet 
cared so little for the welfare of their city 
that they left her, in true American fash- 
ion, to the mercies of the ring of local 
politicians who held public office for what 
they could make out of it, with little hin- 
drance from public opinion as long as 
taxes were not very much higher than they 
had always’ been. Sometimes, for six or 
eight years at a time, chance or the efforts 
of a few public-spirited citizens gave the 
city a capable mayor or some honest al- 
dermen. 

But the best administrations were al- 
ways obliged to borrow money to tide over 
the summer months—from $50,000 to 
$100,000 every year. And the streets, 
save for three or four main thoroughfares 
paved with wooden blocks, were deep in 
sand. Each property owner laid the side- 
walk before his own house, raising the 
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grade as high as he could afford so as to 
secure drainage—an important considera- 
tion in so flat a place. The result of this 
was that in the course of a walk you went 
up or down a step or two, or even three 
or four, between almost every house and 
its neighbor, and you could estimate a 
man’s rating in Dun, accurately enough, 
by the height of his sidewalk ! 

Sewerage and general drainage were 
unregarded. The island being a long, 
slim spit of clean sea-sand—thirty miles 
long and perhaps five wide at its widest— 
and only a very little higher in the middle 
than at its edges, did not suffer much for 
lack of these sanitary facilities. That 
thirsty sand swallows the rain as it falls, 
and few disease germs can flourish in well- 
salted sand. Most of the houses have al- 
ways been built well up from the ground, 
too, for fear of the possible invasion of 
the sea; so they had plenty of light and 
air beneath them, and the health of the 
town was good in spite of careless sanita- 
tion. The sea breezes have always kept 
her free from mosquitoes and gnats, save 
when a rare “norther” in summer brings 
for a day or so a cloud of these pests from 
the mainland. And for many ycars Gal- 
veston has had excellent water from Alta 
Loma, on the mainland: 

A pleasant, easy, restful town, and its 
people, like its climate, hospitable and 
kindly to a degree I have never seen sur- 
passed elsewhere. Quiet, deliberate, con- 
servative, a little behind the times, per- 
haps, compared with the “hustling” pop- 
ulation of Houston or Dallas. But they 
only smiled, well pleased, when you told 
them so. To this day no Galvestonian ever 
hurries. Why should he? Business comes 
to him, because it must; he has only to 
wait and take his toll from the hurrying 
traffic of the world as it passes through 
his gates. 

This commercial supremacy used to be 
Galveston’s one interest. She cared little 
if her streets were dirty, her alleys worse ; 
cared little that her officials were sys- 
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tematically robbing her, and her citizens 
neglecting to pay her taxes. In the parts 
of the town most frequented by sailors 
low saloons and dance halls were fruitful 
producers of cases for the police courts; 
gambling was unchecked, though in an 
island city like Galveston police control of 
professional gambling is said to be an 
easy matter. 

Not all the citizens were inert and care- 
less of their civic duty. As long ago as 
1895 a small group of young men organ- 
ized a Good Government Club, and per- 
suaded Judge M. E. Kleberg, the city’s 
present attorney, and one of the ablest of 
her citizens, to become their president. 
R. Waverley Smith, a vigorous young 
man who had the welfare of the city at 
heart, was another officer in that early or- 
ganization who afterward helped with all 
his brains and influence to win the fight 
for good government; and its secretary 
was that indomitable worker who after- 
ward, as “secretary of the City Club,” 
ran the campaigns which gave Galveston 
“commission government.” His name is 
Edmund R. Cheesborough, and he is an 
enthusiast in the matter of civic reform. 
Also he loves a good fight for its own 
sake, for he seems to avoid holding any 
offices except secretaryships, which are, in 
political organizations, equivalent to the 
firing-line in a battle. At any rate, Mr. 
Cheesborough is now secretary of the 
Grade-Raising Board, and he is still fight- 
ing “For Galveston”—for a more perfect 
city. 

There had been, about the same time, 
an effort to straighten out the city’s 
finances, which resulted in startling dis- 
coveries and the collection of several thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of delinquent 
taxes. The credit for this is given to that 
poker-playing physician who was mayor 
for two terms, and whose ready wit and 
fondness for sport are favorite subjects 
for anecdote in Galveston. Then, too, a 
successful effort had been made to rescue 
the city from the worst feature of the 
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“ward system” by securing an amend- 
ment to her charter which provided that 
all her twelve aldermen should be elected 
at large, one from each ward being voted 
for by all the voters. This brought sev- 
eral good men into the council who would 
otherwise never have been elected; one of 
these was the alderman—C. H. McMaster 
—who, three weeks after the storm, made 
the speech proposing to his colleagues 
that they all resign to make way for a 
more efficient government, such as had 
brought prosperity to Memphis in her 
desolation after the yellow fever in "79. 
This seems to have been the beginning of 
the commission idea—though it took a 
year to get the aldermen out and the com- 
mission in. 

The Deep-Water Committee, too—(a 
dozen or so of the leading citizens of the 
town) which afterward was the motive 
power that drove the “City Club” in its 
campaign—had always taken an active 
interest in certain aspects of the city’s 
welfare. It sent lobbyists to Congress, 
and spent money freely to further Gal- 
veston’s commercial growth. But her gov- 
ernment and sanitation and protection 
were not then so vitally important to the 
Deep-Water Committee as they have since 
become. 

For these matters were not what the 
people cared about then. Galveston, by 
her geographical position, is, and always 
has been, primarily a commercial city ; her 
harbor is her life; and in those days her 
only ambition was to maintain and im- 
prove her commercial advantages. Hous- 
ton and New Orleans were—and are—her 
natural rivals; and only an attempt on the 
part of cither of them to rob her of her 
traditional sovereignty over the com- 
merce of the Southwest could rouse her 
citizens to vigorous concerted action. 

Galveston Bay was a natural harbor of 
great value and convenience to begin 
with; two long spits of land, Bolivar 
Peninsula and Galveston Island, protect 
it, even as Long Island protects New 
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York harbor from the waves without. The 
channel, once obstructed by shifting bars, 
had been deepened by jetties and dredging 
at the expense of the federal government, 
so that the largest vessels were able to 
enter it. In 1900 Galveston claimed to 
lead the world in exporting cotton, and to 
rank next to New Orleans in the amount 
and value of her annual commerce. 

Such advantages of location and posi- 
tion were not to be lightly surrendered. 
Galveston’s citizens, for all their easy- 
going ways, have ever had a strong faith 
in Galveston’s ultimate destiny ; and that 
faith blazed into a fire of devotion and a 
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determination to make good their belief 
when they saw their city so nearly de- 
stroyed. 

So they met the pitying incredulity of 
the world with a miracle of human au- 
dacity and ingenuity and faith. They, a 
destitute community on a low bar of sand, 
only a few feet above high tide, said: 
“Let us build a wall to keep out the sea. 
Then we can live, fearless of the waves, 
and people from the outside will not be 
afraid to come to us.” 

Of the state at large they had to ask 
help through three successive legislatures, 
getting at first only a fraction of what 
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they asked for—a remittance of part of 
their taxes for two years; for at first the 
plan seemed to most ‘people a wild, fan- 
tastic dream, and until the wall was well 
begun few in the state gave credit to Gal- 
veston’s declaration that she would set her- 
self above a possible repetition of that 
disaster. 

It is significant that her leading citi- 
zens—that Deep-Water Committee com- 
prised most of them—were wise enough to 
see that if they wished to raise their city 
physically they must first raise it polit- 
ically and morally above the low level of 
municipal politics on which it had long 
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lain, with most of the cities, great and 
small, of the country. 

They were business men, and this was 
a plain business problem. A bankrupt 
city, forced to undertake a gigantic finan- 
cial task, the state must be persuaded to 
let her use her own taxes till she regain 
her standing. It would not relieve her 
tax-payers, but it would save the city 
from financial ruin and lift her above such 
physical danger as she had just experi- 
enced. But if the state was to invest these 
taxes in Galveston’s enterprise, she must 
be assured that there would be no waste 
of these funds. As Mr. McMaster, who 
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first suggested this plan in the council, 
puts it: “We had to go into the hands of 
a receiver, as nearly as possible, and the 
idea, at first, was to ask the state authori- 
ties to appoint the entire commission, that 
they might be satisfied with the adminis- 
tration of the funds we meant to ask for.” 

With this idea, the Deep-Water Com- 
mittee appointed a committee to draw up 
a charter. Mr. Waverley Smith was chair- 
man, and they worked on it all that winter 
of 1900, and were able in the spring to 
put before the legislature their proposi- 
tion, to surrender “‘the right of local self- 
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government” by a mayor and council, and 
be ruled by a commission appointed by the 
governor. 

Of course, the local politicians fought 
it, in Galveston and in Austin. The result 
was a compromise; only three commis- 
sioncrs were to be appointed, the other two 
elected. 

In the campaigns that followed every 
force for civic betterment scems to have 
been organized by those same leaders of 
public opinion, the Deep-Water Commit- 
tee. Upright and able men were chosen as 
candidates; the “City Club” circulated 
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campaign literature that laid bare the rot- 
tenness of the former political ring; the 
newspapers joined in the fight with all 
their might. And the people responded, as 
they usually will when an issue is made 
a plain one between honest government 
and tyranny. They forgot party alle- 
giance and personal obligations, as well 
as personal interests, in the more impera- 
tive obligation to choose the men who 
could reéstablish the ruined city. 

Wisely, the governor waited to appoint 
his three till after the election, selecting 
the three men from among the most solid 
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and upright citizens of the city, and then 
he chose the man who had received most 
votes in the election to be mayor-president. 
So it was only in theory that Galveston 
lost her “right of self-government.” In 
reality she has never been so entirely gov- 
erned by her own best and most truly rep- 
resentative element. 

But the fight was not over. In a test 
case the highest court of criminal law in 
the state decided that Galveston’s new 
charter was unconstitutional; and though 
the Supreme Court of the state delivered 
an opposite opinion in a civil case, this, in 
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Texas law, had no power to reverse the de- 
cision of the Court of Criminal Appeals. 

So, rather than daily run counter to the 
court which might block the proper min- 
istration of punishment in criminal suits, 
the people abandoned the idea of a com- 
mission even partly appointive, the char- 
ter was amended and a second election was 
held. But the election brought no changes. 
The five commissioners were triumphantly 
returned to office, and their work went on. 

In five years of good government—that 
is, of business government, carried on by 
experienced and honorable business men 
as they would manage their own private 
affairs—these things have been done in a 
desolated city: 

First, without issuing a bond or levy- 
ing one cent of additional taxes, the total 
floating debt of the city, over two hundred 
thousand dollars, has been paid. The city 
hall and water-works pumping station, 
destroyed in the storm, were rebuilt, and 
other public property repaired. A new 
engine-house was built; the streets in the 
business section re-paved with brick—that 
cost one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and then they spent thirty-five 
thousand dollars more on rock and shell 
roads ; eighteen thousand dollars more was 
spent in paying old judgments against 
the city, and part of the bonded debt was 
retired. Yet they were able to pay all the 
salaries of city employes in cash, and not 
borrow a cent in summer time! 

How did they do it? In many ways, 
but mainly by avoiding needless expendi- 
tures and by collecting back taxes. Sal- 
aries were cut down, purely ornamental 
officials discharged; there was no bood- 
ling, no bribery, no graft. 

For the officers of the city are its serv- 
ants, and the city has chosen honest and 
industrious servants, and demands and 
gets good service. It chose its commis- 
sioners for their honesty first, then their 
common sense, and then their special fit- 
ness for the part of the work each had 
to do. 
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This work was divided into four de- 
partments. The Commissioner of Finance 
and Revenue—Mr. I. H. Kempner—is a 
banker, president of two banks; the Com- 
missioner of Water Works and Sewer- 
age—Mr. H. C. Lange—a large whole- 
sale dealer, had already served as “water 
commissioner” under former administra- 
tions; the Commissioner of Police and 
Fire— Mr. A. P. Norman — another 
wholesale dealer, has made the servants 
of the city under his jurisdiction efficient, 
as the peace and safcty of the city show; 
and the Commissioner of Streets and 
Public Properties—Mr. V. E. Austin— 
the busiest, perhaps, of them all, is a real 
estate dealer, who has to know the city 
well, for his. jurisdiction extends, as he 
says, from the hospitals, in the cast, to 
the cemeteries, in the extreme west. 

Over this board presided till recently, 
Judge William T. Austin, a man of most 
uncommon common sense. When _ the 
term for which the commission was chosen 
expired, in May, 1905, some of its mem- 
bers wished to resign their rather heavy 
duties. But it was agrecd that the com- 
mission should go before the people as a 
whole, and as a whole they were over- 
whelmingly reélected. Not all of them 
can afford to give their time and energies 
as freely as they must to this public serv- 
ice, but with them, as with other Galves- 
tonians, the city is the first thought. The 
pay they receive is very small and does 
not begin to compensate them for the time 
spent in the city’s business. 

Judge Austin’s death and the choice of 
Mr. H. A. Landes as his successor, by a 
unanimous vote of the people, constitute, 
therefore, the one change in the board. 

In the three campaigns that have put 
and kept these men in office not one of 
them, nor any other city official, has spent 
acent. The City Club has managed these 
campaigns—at a cost of about three hun- 
dred dollars, as against twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars which was often spent in 
former days by the winning party ! 
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Besides these five, the city has capable 
men to fill its other offices—city attorney, 
city auditor, chief of police, city engineer 
—all these are men who serve faithfully 
and effectively. 

The result is that Galveston has reached 
a higher plane, financially, politically and 
morally, than ever before, as well as phys- 
ically. They tell it as a good joke on their 
wealthiest fellow citizen that even his side- 
walk had to be raised ten inches to mect 
the general elevation of the grade! It is 
a significant illustration of a more impor- 
tant elevation. Galveston’s ideals have 
been raised, and she is realizing them, step 
by step, one reform at a time, as she is 
raising her homes and streets. 

To illustrate: From the region below 
Tremont street, on West Market, all the 
low dance halls and saloons and variety 
theaters have been entirely cleared out. 
This has eliminated a large number of 
police cases and destroycd a fertile source 
of vicious influence. How was it done? 
At least three distinct means seem to have 
coéperated to achieve this wholesome re- 
sult, but they may all three be traced to 
one source—the people. The decent people 
of the town were determined that the law 
should not be violated, and business in- 
terests and the criminal classes alike gave 
way to public opinion, while an incorrupt 
police force executed the law unflinch- 
ingly. 

Again: Professional gambling has 
been put down, and the gamblers, waiting 
for “the storm to blow over,” are coming 
to the conclusion that it is “down for 
good,” and that they must go to the Cot- 
ton Exchange if they want to join in “a 
little game.” This, too, comes directly as 
the result of the action of the great brew- 
ing companigs in refusing to allow gam- 
ing houses or‘so-called “clubs” in connec- 
tion with places where drinks are sold, and 
of the action of the police in enforcing the 
law; but indirectly it is the result of pub- 
lie sentiment. 

Then, Galveston is clean and sanitary. 
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It has, besides its pure water from the 
artesian wells at Alta Loma—the pipes 
were relaid in two wecks after the storm— 
its own sewerage system, connection with 
which is compulsory, and the drainage of 
the city will be excellent as soon as the 
grade raising is complete. The way in 
which the city is cleaned is another in- 
stance of the spirit that has made these 
things possible—the spirit of voluntary 
codperation. An official from another 
city, visiting Galveston to find out by 
what system the streets were kept so free 
from filth and litter, asked one of the as- 
sistant engineers, who had charge of this 
work, how he did it. He replied in sub- 
stance: 

“We have ordered a sprinkler, but it 
has been delayed. In the meantime the 
work is done by individual workmen. The 
men themselves are just like machines in 
the steadiness and regularity with which 
they work. They have no foreman at all, 
but just go in and work and clean up the 
streets. There is rarely any trouble, and, 
in case there is a complaint in any quarter, 
I just go and see the man personally in 
that part of the city.” 

One finds the same spirit among the 
well-to-do citizens. Cheerfully each prop- 
erty owner has met the heavy demands on 
his purse and his patience that the grade- 
raising has brought. It is not pleasant to 
live for weeks with your house jacked up 
ten or fifteen feet in the air, your fence 
and stable and dog-kennel and wood-pile 
at the same ridiculous height, propped up 
on wooden supports, while a waste of dry 
sand, wet sand, quicksand and running 
water separates you from your neighbors 
and your business, and bridges are neces- 
sary for blocks around. It is very costly 
to jack up houses, and to lift trees and 
palms and whole flower beds, to fill in with 
earth brought from the mainland or from 
lots not yet filled up with the salt sea sand. 
For the sands dredged from the channel 
are fatal to plant life, and it is only pos- 
sible to save the palms and oaks and 
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oleanders and roses by filling the gardens 
with other earth. Al] this, and the lifting 
of buildings, the plumbing and other ex- 
penses, cost each householder heavily. But 
one hears no mur- 
mur of complaint. 
In some cases, and in 
the old Garten-Ver- 
ein, the great live 
oaks sit in pits five 
and six feet below the 
level of the ground; 
in others they have 
been raised, with va- 
rying success, or an at- 
tempt has been made 
to terrace a lot and 
so save the trees. But 
usually it has been 
found wise to replant, 
and the women of 
the town have organ- 
ized and arranged to 
bring in shade trees 
from the mainland at 
a nominal cost, both 
for the streets and 
for their homes. It 
is only one more evi- 
dence that Galves- 
ton’s people are 
making their city an 
ideal one. 
Commercially and 
financially the 
change is as great. 
From a port which 
was busy only half 
the year, she has 
grown to be a city 
occupied every month 
‘with grain and oil 
and produce of all 
sorts, as well as cot- 
ton, and is as busy 
in August as in Jan- 
uary. There is no 
time here to describe the remarkable in- 
crease in shipping facilities, the new docks 
and their modern appliances for rapid un- 
loading. No other port in the country has 
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facilities so perfect—New York, even, 
is not so up-to-date. This means that the 
railroads and the Wharf Company have 
spent many millions here in the last few 
years. 

With all this in- 
crease of business, 
Galveston has not 
been jostled out of 
her old leisurely, de- 
liberate ways. Still 
she has time to live 
while she works, to 
rest and to enjoy life. 
No one is ever too 
busy there for court- 
esy or a friendly chat. 
Quietly, steadily, her 
people are building 
up their fortunes and 
their homes and their 
civic life; she is ruled 
by an aristocracy in 
the best sense of the 
word—by her best 
and strongest citi- 
zens, who give freely 
their time and 
thought and talents 
to her service. But 
behind and beneath 
their rule, upholding 
it and safeguarding 
the city from possi- 
ble encroachments, 
one feels the force of 
the will and interest 
of all the people; 
there is as yet no 
divergence between 
classes and interests. 

When the sea-wall 
bonds were put on 
the market they did 
not sell at par, so the 
people of Galveston 
bought them in, rich 
and poor alike. Stories are told of labor- 
ers, peddlers, shopgirls, fishermen, who 
saved enough to buy one, and even two 
bonds—buying often at one hundred dol- 
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lars from the commission, when they 
might have purchased them for eighty- 
five in the open markct. 

Such a spirit of self-help is sure to 
bring recognition from without; so we 
find the tax-donation of the Twenty-sev- 
enth Legislature (1902) of two years, in- 
creased by the Twenty-eighth (1904) to 
seventeen years, which helped materially 
in enabling the city to retire a large pro- 
portion of the bonds issued; and will 
mean, in all, more than a million dollars, 
instead of ’a hundred thousand, the first 
donation. 

The county of Galveston is spending a 
million and a half on the sca wall and 
driveway; the Federal government has 
spent half a million on the extension of 
the wall that protects Fort Crockett; the 
city is spending two millions on raising 
the grade; the property owners will spend 
another million in raising and improving 
their property. These facts and figures 
are respectable enough to impress those 
people who are impressed by material 
progress alone; and they can look with 
awe at the wall seventeen feet high and 
three and a half miles long, and the fill- 
ing, amounting to five Pyramids of 
Cheops in bulk, drawn from the bottom of 
the channel and spread over the south- 
eastern portion of the island. 

To me, a more impressive spectacle is 
that of those five quict, modest men who 
meet every Thursday evening before they 
go to dinner, examine briefly but thor- 
oughly every matter that comes before 
them, report each on his own department, 
discuss freely but concisely, and refer 
each matter back to the head of the de- 
partment with power to act, or to the city 
attorney or city engineer for investiga- 
tion. Every word is reported in full in 
the daily papers; every citizen reads that 
page of his News as if he had himself a 
case before the Commission. 

Several other Texas citics, and some 
in other States, have copied Galveston’s 
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“Commission Government” wholly or in 
part. Will they succeed in achieving good 
government by this means? 

It is a question yet unanswered, and the 
men in Galveston who know most about it 
are divided in their opinions. Some say, 
“Yes ; what we have done others may do; 
a business-like administration of a city’s 
affairs is possible wherever a few men who 
know their business and are honest are 
chosen to act for the whole city and not 
for wards or districts.”” Others say, with 
Mr. Cheesborough: “The best system yet 
devised only makes self-government pos- 
sible, not obligatory. While the commis- 
sion plan of city government is in many 
respects unquestionably an improvement 
over the old plan, yet the true solution of 
the problem lies in the men placed in of- 
fice.” Others, again, insist that the suc- 
cess of Galveston’s experiment lies funda- 
mentally in the extraordinary emergency 
which obliterated all private and class in- 
terests in one common terrible necessity, 
coercing the most selfish and rousing the 
most sluggish to patriotic efforts. This 
is the view of Mr. McMaster, who, while 
recognizing the advantages of the com- 
mission which he himself suggested for 
this crisis, yet insists that the peculiar 
urgency of the city’s need and the com- 
mon danger must not be ignored in an 
estimate of the forces at work. 

Happy the city that has no history, 
ran the old Greek saying. It is a natural 
human sentiment ; we all shrink from life’s 
pains, from the experiences of growth and 
change. Yet it is as foolish and as cow- 
ardly as it is human, 

Blessed, rather, is that city which can 
look back upon a history rich in those in- 
cidents which train and educate, uplift 
and arouse the spirits of its citizens: a 
history of trials and struggles and temp- 
tations; of growth, of enterprise; of dis- 
aster bravely borne, of material obstacles 
overcome by the unconquerable soul of 
man. 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


UMORISTS, like United States mail 

wagons, have the right of way in our 
beloved country. In society, in literature, 
even in politics, humor gains the quickest if 
not the most lasting popularity. Yet while 
this ebullition of good spirits is enjoyed to 
the full, satire is not. We are an amiable 
people, and we do not like these insects that 
have a sting in their tails. They exasperate 
us; and while we do not look for fatal re- 
sults from their wounds, we avoid them, 
and, if possible, burn out their nests. As 
witness the injunctions issued against that 
bee of the prodigious stinger, Bernard 
Shaw. 

Moreover, we are only in the plush-album 
stage of development, intellectually speak- 
ing, and can not abide these mental aristo- 
crats, such as Shaw, who regard us with a 
nonchalance that offends our self-love. 

The savage and the philistine is solemn. 
It is the barbarian and the aristocrat that 
laughs. The savage, let us say, is occupied 
in making his own discoveries. He has a 
kind of originality in which more cultivated 
men can not hope to equal him. He has 
fear rather than hope, austerity rather than 
delight; he possesses lonely and fatalistic 
thoughts. 

The barbarian has discovered laughter. 
He laughs when he himself is happy or 
when some other man is discomfited. He 
has begun to comprehend a few things, and 
is tipsy with the expectation that he will 
presently understand everything. He is 
naif and does not conceal his feelings. He 
is not very much arranged, does not worry 
about morality or immorality, is getting 
away from tribal ideas and asserting a bru- 
tal individualism. 

The philistine is more thoughtful, (And 
this is where we Americans see our com- 
plaisant reflections in the glass.) He has 
formulated a good many ideas, and is in- 
clined to persecute those who do not agree 
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with him. He enjoys a heresy trial, talks 
of the good of the community, and pursues 
truth with the heavy tread of a policeman. 
Or, let us say, he has gone a step farther, 
and feels a fanatic dislike of the heresy 
trial, has discovered agnosticism, and spends 
his time on the suburban train asking his 
fellow commuter: ‘‘What is truth?” He is 


always wanting to prove or disprove some- 


thing: or to improve himself. He _ builds 
the churches and the schools, paves the 
streets, erects the museums, fills the acad- 
emies and laboratories, dies for the universal 
franchise of males, and has so far returned 
toward tribal ideas as to advocate immedi- 
ate municipal ownership. He is not light. 
He dislikes all jesters save the merely rol- 
licking ones, regards artists with social dis- 
trust, hates liberty when his conscience dis- 
approves of any of its demonstrations, and 
is by turns a commercial aggressor and a 
self-immolating missionary. As already 
said, he seldom laughs, and still less ‘s he 
to be laughed at. 

Last comes the aristocrat. (And this is 
where the satirist may behold his delicate 
grimace in the mirror!) He laughs as 
heartily at his own discomfiture as he does 
at, the happiness of some one else—precise- 
ly reversing the mirth of the barbarian. He 
has secured a long vista, and he looks at 
men with the eye of a specialist. With him 
truth is not a star shining in the heaven, 
with measurable dimensions and a known 
orbit. It is a costly jewel, which is not so 
much the immediate jewel of his soul, as it 
is his emerald monocle,through which, Nero- 
like, he inquisitively peers at the world. 
It is an amusing world, looked at in this de- 
tached fashion. The solemnity of the sav- 
age becomes endlessly diverting, the child- 
ish mirth and expectancy of the barbarian 
is delicious, and the propriety of the bour- 
geois is consummately ridiculous. As for 
right and wrong, they are little glass balls 
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which those jugglers, the psychologists, 
keep tossing in the air. The very caprices 
of his fellow aristocrats delight this over- 
finished creature, whose own individuality is 
so emphasized that he can afford to disre- 
gard it. If he feels despair, he cloaks it 
under a debonair exterior. If he is in ear- 
nest, he, at least, is never buried under a 
feather-bed of principle, like the informed 
and the informing philistine. He has his 
own way of doing things—when he has en- 
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ergy enough to do them at all, and he has . 


long been suspected, by all respectable 
critics of doing them more in the interests 
of art than of morals. But he is, be it said, 
no more afraid of art than he is of laugh- 
ter. He is, quite splendidly, a nonconform- 
ist. He knows all the rules of the game, but 
when it pleases him he transcends them, and 
nothing delights him more than to take a 
hand now and then in the game of some one 
else, and to show him of how little account 
are his laboriously prepared and profoundly 
revered rules. 

Of all who have gazed through the emer- 
ald monocle upon the present-day world, 
none has secured more curious effects than 
Shaw. The chivalrous have fumed and the 
demure have blushed, wits have turned acrid 
with envy, and moralists have been almost 
sickabed trying to keep their protests up 
to the speed of Mr. Shaw’s offenses. He 
has been misunderstood often, which is the 
penalty he pays for so much understanding. 
Of course, it is barely possible that he has 
held his monocle so persistently before his 
eye that he has forgotten its presence, and 
is under the impression that the bright ver- 
nal world he views is the sober reality. He 
sees men and women, facts and ideals, but 
he sees them distorted. And it is the distor- 
tion that so exasperates the gravid, sincere 
and confiding American. Satire does not 
express the national taste—though vitupera- 
tion may, now and then. We are direct, 
sentimental, religious and, perhaps, a little 
heavy-footed. We like to believe in people 
and ideas, movements and_ contrivances, 
which explains why we can so easily be 
“fooled”—as Mr. Barnum noticed. When 
we preach, we do it obviously, even lugubri- 
ously. We do not keep our morals up our 
sleeves, but prefer to wear them pinned on 
the outside for Shaws to peck at. Our 
vices do not make us philosophic, nor our 
idiosyncrasies divert us. We can not make 
game of our own foibles. So we are per- 
plexed, disturbed, harassed, even grieved 
by the mockers and the scoffers. 

“Trip it, Audrey!” cries Touchstone— 
but we are not Touchstones, and it rather 
scandalizes us when our Audreys trip it. 

Undeniably, we discourage our satirists. 
If they offer us pretty rapier play—with 
the button on—we unsheath the sword of 
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our fathers and lunge in heavily, resent- 
ment hot in us. Even to moralize like this 
shows how dull we can be! Besides, it is 
time to stop. “I know the hour when it 
strikes,” as poor Marchbanks says. 

But that is quoting Shaw again. 

Were we calling him a bee a while ago? 
A bee in the bonnet, perhaps. Which is a 
reminder that we should have looked in 
Maeterlinck to learn the average life of the 
bee—bees in general and Shaw-bees in par- 
ticular. Quite surely we would have found 
it to be short—a summer or so at the most 
—and disagreeable while it lasted. 


“1 WENT to the country for quiet,” said 

a city man, “and I was awakened at 
dawn by the most outrageous clatter I ever 
heard. Why, the early milkman and the 
truck farmer and the street cars of the city 
were as nothing to it. There are pauses in 
that clatter. But the country chorus had no 
rests in it, I can tell you. It began with the 
first hint of dawn—a phenomenon which 
seemed to create the utmost amazement in 
the minds of all the guinea hens, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, chickens, dogs, donkeys, cats, 
chats, phebe birds, robins, thrushes, tana- 
gers, and bob-whites about the place. I 
was furious. I had been reading a novel 
till midnight, and I wanted to sleep in the 
morning. You see, during the winter, I 
have no time and no mind to devote to lit- 
erature of the imagination, and I like to lay 
aside half a dozen novels recommended to 
me by my friends for summer reading. 
This one had been highly praised. It was 
about a man and woman who married after 
knowing each other a month, and who ran 
away in an automobile, ‘summered’ at New- 
port, ‘wintered’ anywhere in the world, and 
looked about them for something to do 
which they ought not to do. They had 
little trouble in finding something to fill the 
bill, and the book is all about that. They 
were the kind of people I would cross the 
road not to meet any day in real life. But 
for all that, I read about them till midnight, 
and went to sleep and dreamed of automo- 
bile wrecks. Naturally, I was annoyed at 
this clamor outside my window at half after 
four in the morning. I had come to the 
loneliest place in the world for the sake of 
quiet, and I disapproved of the clamor. 1 
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was, indeed, so irritated that I got up, 
clothed myself, and went out on my rude 
porch to vent my spleen. I believe I had 
some idea of remonstrating with the chats 
and the tanagers. Well, I came out of my 
room, and was wrapped about in a very 
gentle ground-wind that stirred the daisies 
and red lilies on the lawn, but left the leaves 


‘of the locusts untouched. This breeze car- 


ried with it a delicate perfume—a wild, 
vagrant perfume. It blew from the east to 
the west, and seemed to invite me to follow 
it to the place of its birth. I had no inten- 
tion of doing anything of the kind. I 
meant to go back to my bed. But the 
chorus was growing louder, and I saw there 
was no use trying to sleep. Besides, some- 
thing was happening to the sky—something 
that I had never noticed before. It seemed 
as if a very remote searchlight was being 
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turned on it from a ship far over the ho- 
rizon—that is to say, shafts of wavering 
light and of moving shadows played upon 
the sky; then something that looked like 
shallow, sunlit water running over a rock 
began to wrinkle across it in infinite gen- 
tle bright waves. At first they had no 
more color than water has, but suddenly 
they flushed to the pink of a wild rose, and 
half the sky was rippled over with them. 
At that the wood thrush almost burst his 
throat, and the chat became more loquacious 
than ever. I did not wonder at all. Some- 
thing was happening to my throat too. A 
kind of sound was coming out of it such as 
I had not heard issue from it for years. It 
came, I am sure, quite against my volition. I 
still maintain I had nothing to do with it. It 
was a song! I was adding to that ridiculous 
clamor! I was, apparently, just as much 
surprised at the dawn as were the other 
creatures! It was quite as new and amaz- 
ing to me as it was to them. Moreover, 
there was no getting away from that per- 
fume. The wind had got above the ground 
now, and the long leaves of the locusts were 
stirring. The light had reached the tulip 
trees, too, and they were as bright as if they 
had been made but a moment before. I 
found myself walking across the field 
among the daisies and the red _ lilies, 
through the laurel bushes, over the singing 
creek, beyond the hemlocks, into a place 
where the wild azalea grew—the place 
where the perfume was born. I threw my- 
self down there. The songs and cries, the 
wind and perfume, the dew and the earth- 
smells had their way with me. I did not 
seem to be myself at all. Or I was a new 
self—or a self of long, long ago. After a 
little all things seemed blended into an abid- 
ing content. The noises were blurred, the 
light grew dim. And when I awoke beneath 
the azalea bush, there beside the creek, the 
sun had got on his journey in good earnest. 
So then I went in, burnt my novels, and 
swore to sleep when other creatures slept 
and to awake when they awoke—yes, and to 
be as noisy as they, if it so took my fancy. 
In Rome one must do even as the Romans.” 


pee Indiana State Board of Health has 
been credited by an ingenious and fake- 
loving reporter with having issued a pro- 
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nunciamento against kissing, particularly 
in the public schools. The kiss—imprinted 
on a little glass disk—so the report goes, 
has been subjected to the passionless scru- 
tiny of the microscope, analyzed, denounced 
and forbidden. Teachers have been in- 
structed to enforce the abolition of the kiss, 
and to this negative injunction have been 
added the following: 

Do not put your fingers in your mouth. 

Do not wet your fingers in your mouth 
when turning leaves of books. 

Do not put pencils in your mouth or wet 
them with your lips. 

Do not hold money in your mouth. 

Do not put pins in your mouth. 

Do not swap apple cores, chewing gum, 
or bean blowers. 

Now there is no truth in any word of 
this. The Indiana State Board of Health 
is made up of sane, intelligent, industrious, 
self-sacrificing men who have no desire to 
rob childhood of any of its precious joys, 
nor to make little sanitary adults of other- 
wise normal boys and girls. The silly story 
has been quoted from Scituate to Seattle 
and no denial can expect to overtake it. 
However, it can do no harm. At best, or 
at worst, it can only make the State Board 
the object of humorous attack—the kind of 
humor that newspaper readers most enjoy 
and most quickly forget. 

Every so often kissing is objected to on 
hygienic grounds—according to the para- 
grapher. But who is going to be hygienic 
at such a sacrifice? And what’s the use any- 
how? Disease germs surround us like a 
cloud of witnesses; indeed they invest us and 
are slain by countless millions in our own 
vigorous bodies. The microbe, with all his 
genius,—which is an infinite capacity for 
giving pains—is round about us on every 
side. To move, therefore, in the discharge 
of duty or in the pursuit of pleasure, dodg- 
ing a microbe here, ducking one there, is to 
create a superfluous grievance in a world 
which is at best sufficiently vexatious. A lit- 
tle sanitation now and then is well enough, 
but an atmosphere of apprehension is a hin- 
drance to life—a “‘hell-rope” that can be 
nothing but a handicap. As for kisses, the 
participation in them may be dangerous, but 
it is not to be compared with the danger of 
going without them. 
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DEEHet other people may not have the 
feeling, but the writer never becomes ac- 
customed to the amazing phenomenon of 
death—to the stopping of the marvelous 
little thinking machine—to the cessation of 
a vivid personality. Word comes that Mrs. 
Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) is dead, sud- 
denly, having retired in perfect health, ap- 
parently, and dying quietly while she slept. 
Some persons can pass into death and not 
have the act seem more than a transition; 
but this woman, so highly vitalized, so vi- 
vacious and witty, so keen with the retort, 
so enamored with life and so determinedly 
in the strongest currents of it, can not be 
thought of as extinguished without a severe 
effort of the imagination. She was here in 
America about a year ago, lecturing before 
clubs, renewing old friendships and mak- 
ing new ones, and she was the impersona- 
tion of vigor and expectancy, and as much 
in love with her profession as ever. In real- 
ity an American, born in Boston, she had 
lived so much abroad, had so assimilated 
English thought, speech and methods of 
writing, that almost invariably she was 
thought of as an Englishwoman. She was 
both a novelist and a playwright, entering 
on a literary life at the advice of Professor 
Goodwin, of the University College, Lon- 
don, where she distinguished herself as a 
student of the classics. Her father, John 
Morgan Richards, made his home in Lon- 
don, and there she met Reginald Walpole 
Craigie, whom she married at the age of 
nineteen. Four years later she found it 
necessary to leave him, owing to his cruelty, 
and she took with her her son, to whose edu- 
cation and establishment in life she devoted 
herself. Of an ardent, restless nature, Mrs. 
Craigie found it impossible to “sit her down 
with sorrow,” and upon the separation from 
her husband, which caused her the keenest 
mental anguish, she turned to book-writing 
as a diversion. She wrote first “Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral,” which, when it found 
a publisher—which it did not at once do— 
became the talk of London, and quickly at- 
tained popularity everywhere among read- 
ers of English fiction. She had chosen to 
veil her identity under the name John 
Oliver Hobbes, but it was not difficult to 
detect in the delicate glitter of her para- 
doxes and aphorisms, her subtle psychology 
and but half-concealed tenderness, a dis- 
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tinctly feminine quality. From 1891, when 
her first novel appeared, until 1905, every 
year save two saw a new book from her 
alert pen. Her novel “A Sinner’s Comedy,” 
appeared in 1892; “A Study in Tempta- 
tion,” in 1893; ‘A Bundle of Life,” in 
1894; “The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham,” in 1895; “The Herb Moon,” 
in 1896; “School for Saints,’ in 1897; 
“Robert Orange,” in 1900; “The Serious 
Wooing,” in 1901; “Love and the Soul 
Hunters,” in 1902; “Tales About Tempera- 
ment,” in 1902; “Imperial India,” in 1903; 
“The Vineyard,” in 1904; ‘The Flute of 
Pan,” in 1904. 

She wrote several plays—some of full 
length, some mere “proverbs” or curtain- 
lifters. Of her plays, ““The Ambassador,” 
first produced at St. James Theater, was the 
greatest success. “A Repentance,” a one- 
act drama, “The Wisdom of the Wise,” 
“The Bishop’s Move,’ and “The Flute of 
Pan” followed. They were variously pro- 
duced; but the last-mentioned play was a 
failure which even the personality of Olga 
Nethersole could not redeem. Mrs. Craigie 
was also a contributor to many newspapers 
and magazines. 

She had, the night of her death, returned 
from a happy visit to her parents in the 
Isle of Wight, and was looking forward 
with anticipation to an outing in the High- 
lands with her son. 


HIS is the country where a “man gets 

his chance.” He gets his chance in al- 
most any direction—bank-wrecking, for ex- 
ample. Paul O. Stensland, the absconding 
president and destroyer of the Milwaukee 
Avenue Bank—the favorite saving deposi- 
tory of the Scandinavian population of Chi- 
cago, which is the largest Scandinavian city 
in the world—is a case in point. Stensland, 
in the land of his father, would have been 
a peasant. In America, with his quick in- 
telligence, his restlessness, his ambition, his 
love of power, and his overbearing manner, 
he became a sort of autocrat. Almost nobody 
liked him, but, on the other hand, almost 
everybody trusted him. There is a certain 
tradition about the successful business man. 
Mere common folk who know how to make 
money only by earning it, and who have no 
way of getting a fortune except by saving 
what they earn, look with awe on the “suc- 
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cessful business man.” They have almost a 
religious veneration for him. They are not 
surprised when he is uncommunicative and 
brusque, when he fails to recognize ac- 
quaintances, when he speaks in tones of 
patronage, when he is so absorbed that he 
can give only two or three minutes to an in- 
terview. As a matter of fact, no enterprise 
justifies such manners, but there is every al- 
lowance made for this superman—the suc- 
cessful financier. Stensland’s unpopularity 
did not, therefore, operate against him. 
His rudeness, his autocracy, his flabby, 
meaningless handshake, his vacant, roving 
eye, were supposed to be the stigmata, so 
to speak, of the modern subject of canoniza- 
tion—the business man. His bank, with its 
prosperous front, encompassing three points 
of the compass, was very imposing. And, 
withal, it looked a bit more neighborly than 
the remote, downtown bank. It was con- 
venient for the frugal Scandinavian mer- 
chants, with their ever-increasing patronage, 
to run in there with their weekly or daily 
deposits. The working people liked it too 
—kept as it was by one of their own coun- 
trymen. The widow with her insurance 
fund felt less lonely when, passing the 
money over the window, she could converse 
in her own tongue. All Scandinavia went 
to it. It gave Stensland his chance. 

The bank examiners believed in Stens- 
land too. They gave him his chance. The 
teller believed in him and helped out; the 
cashier admired him, and got his share, 
maybe. Anyway, he did not interfere. And 
the greed of the man who loved power 
gnawed as the Mississippi does an embank- 
ment, and one morning the whole structure 
tumbled. And Stensland had taken one 
more chance—the chance to escape. 

He had no thought of his responsibility. 
The two men who killed themselves as the 
result of his wrongdoing, the one man who 
died, stricken because the fraternity trust 
funds he had deposited there were im- 
periled, the widow who was left penniless, 
the little shops and stores that have been 
crippled and perhaps bankrupted, the 
homes on which the mortgages must now 
be foreclosed, the disappointment of the 
army of men and women whose plans are 
frustrated, do not, probably, concern Stens- 
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land. He is not one who has concerned him- 
self about how other men were getting on. 
He has merely taken his chance—his 
chance to be a criminal, a despoiler, a fugi- 
tive. Yes, it is a wonderful country for 
chances! But if there were banking laws, 
and bank examiners who would reduce some 
of these chances, the elimination might not 
be unwholesome. 

The bank officials of Chicago have been 
complaining because public confidence has 
been shaken by the detailed accounts in the 
newspapers of the methods by which a bank 
may be robbed. It seems, indeed, quite a 
simple matter. Grafters of all sorts are ac- 
customed to launch such complaints against 
newspapers. They do not believe in pub- 
licity. They like to administer bromides, 
and to keep the public pulse calm. They 
believe in the potency of that mysterious 
thing, public confidence. And there are 
ways in which it can be secured and sus- 
tained—and that is by more publicity and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, by a scientific 
demonstration of distrust. Laws that pro- 
tect, examiners that examine, reports that 
report—these are things that will maintain 
a normal confidence. Catalepsy is not con- 
fidence, although it is most uninquisitive 
and supine, and ignorant trust of the people 
in their banks and their insurance companies 
amounts to catalepsy. Let the confidence 
be established on knowledge, and the pub- 
licity of the policy and operation of public 
institutions increase, and confidence will be 
secure enough. 


{7 is a happy day for the friends of chil- 
dren when, right and left, they see the 
spreading agitation against child labor. It 
has been, for the past six years, the par- 
ticular aim of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to disseminate knowledge 
and assist in the formation of public opin- 
ion on this subject. A society having its 
headquarters in New York and operating 
under such leaders as Jacob Riis, Jane Ad- 
dams, Stokes Phelps and Mary McDowell, 
has developed a policy which guards the 
factories, educates legislatures and assists 
the sociological statistician in getting and 
arranging his data. Now two of the most in- 
fluential papers in the country, one East 
and one West, have established a firing line 
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from which they are keeping up a steady 
bombardment on the enemy. H. G. Wells, 
the interesting Englishman, who has been 
among us takin’ notes, speaks of our use 
of child energy as “the weakest spot in 
America’s fine front of national well-be- 
ing.” And he writes with abhorrence of noc- 
turnal child employment. ‘Just think of 
it!” he cries with pained astonishment. 
“The richest, greatest country the world 
has ever seen has over one million seven 
hundred thousand 
years of age toiling in fields, factories, 
mines and workshops.” He points out that 
there are not less than eighty thousand chil- 
dren, most of whom are girls, at present 
employed in the textile mills of the country. 
In the South, he affirms, there are now six 
times as many children at work as there 
were twenty years ago. 

Mr. Raymond Patterson has been making 
a personal investigation of child labor, visit- 
ing them as they toil in the hideous heat of 
the glass-blowing furnace rooms; in the 
damp darkness of the coal mines; the slime 
and reek of the stockyards; the dull mo- 
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children under fifteen , 
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notony of the tenements, underground and 
otherwise, where the sweat-shop sewing is 
done. The tale he has to tell is a terrible 
one; made thrice terrible by the fact that in 
not a few cases a family is partly or entire- 
ly dependent on the labor of some child, 
who, realizing this, carries, consciously, his 
burden of responsibility. He tells of one 
boy who, being fearfully injured, was taken 
to the hospital, and when he saw his moth- 
er’s tears, fancied them shed because the 
family would be kept out of his pitiful 
weekly wage. 

As the Chicago Tribune observes: 
“Sooner cast-iron child labor laws than no 
laws at all. As a rule child labor is inde- 
fensible, economically and otherwise. But 
there are exceptional cases, and the ideal 
law will be one which provides adequately 
for those cases.” 


TATE-LOVE is a thing which no amount 

of national enthusiasm can blot out of 
the heart of an American. Yet, curiously 
enough, while a man invariably is proud of 
his own personal enthusiasm for his state, 
he is irritated and perhaps even angered to 
discover it in another, if that other be not of 
the same commonwealth. A Virginian was 
reading, the other day, Mr. S. J. Alexan- 
der’s fine poem “To San Francisco,” which 
ends with these somewhat flamboyant words 
—words, quite allowable, however, to a poet 
and an ardent San Franciscan: 


“She shall sit at the gates of the world, 
where the nations shall gather and 
meet, 

And the East and the West at her bidding 
shall lie in a leash at her feet.” 


“Now, that’s a Californian for you!” 
cried the Virginian. “Their egotism is per- 
fectly amazing! You can’t be with a Cali- 
fornian half an hour without being in- 
formed of what state he comes from and 
having to listen to a prophecy about Cali- 
fornia!” He read the offending lines aloud 
once more and gathered indignation as he 
read. 

“It’s a singular thing,” he said, “if an in- 
dividual can’t live and move on his merits 
without some sort of label attached to him 
denoting the locality in which he grew.” 
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At the desk where he wrote his recent encyclical forbidding obedience to the new Separation Law of Francé 


His listeners endeavored to agree with 
him, but the situation was too much for their 
gravity. As a matter of fact the speaker 
came of one of those old established fami- 
lies of Virginia whose names are seldom 
mentioned without being followed by a ref- 
erence to their state; and as one of the lis- 
teners came from New York, another from 
Massachusetts, another from South Caro- 
lina, and the remaining one from Michigan, 
nothing remained but laughter. 

The country is well acquainted with the 
particular brands of pride which the peo- 
ple of New York, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
South Carolina and California haughtily 
wear; but the East may not understand 
quite so well the peculiar neighborliness of 


Michigan folk, which constitutes a variety 
of pride all its own. A Michigan man has 
a theory that he can tell one of his own 
state—be he simple or mighty—as soon as 
he receives a greeting from him or feels the 
grasp of his hand. A peculiar heartiness, 
hospitality, honesty, unaffectedness, down- 
rightness, vigor and_ intelligent common 
sense are fondly supposed to characterize 
Michigan men. Let political scandals bear 
what witness they may, it is impossible to 
shake this popular belief in the superior 
rectitude and civic nobility of the citizen 
of that Western commonwealth. They re- 
fer to the “Northern Peninsula” or the 
“Southern Peninsula” with perfect confi- 
dence that all the world will understand 
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precisely what is meant without further 
specification. They have the utmost confi- 
dence in their own educational institutions 
and systems; admire prodigiously their own 
methods of farming; consider Detroit the 
finest residence city in the country; and, 
from end to end of the capacious state, 
know the family names of the old settlers. 
They even go so far as to say that no other 
state in the Union looks so well, merely as 
depicted in the Atlas. 

Undoubtedly each state has its own pe- 
culiar form of vanity, not to be denied by 
the candid; and not, with impunity, to be 
sneered at. As for the Californians, it is 
natural enough that in the hour of disaster 
their love for their state and the heroic cap- 
ital of it, should assert itself extravagantly. 
After all, every American sympathizes with 
and responds to the extravagance. As a na- 
tion we like and require the lift of enthusi- 
asm. It must, indeed, be a glorious thing 
to be a Californian—or a New Yorker—or 
a Texan—or a gentleman from Michigan— 
or, indeed, anything that you, fortunate 
reader, may chance to be! 


AY/TEEAM Jennings Bryan was un- 
aware, when he wrote his “Letters to 
a Chinese Official,” that the celebrated 
“Letters from a Chinese Official,” to which 
he was making reply, was in reality the 
work of that original man of letters, Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson, of England. Mr. Bryan 
came across Mr. Dickinson’s book while he 
was in China, and believing it to be the 
bona’ fide observation of a cultivated, 
though very much prejudiced Chinese gen- 
tleman, and feeling that the case against 
the United States was greatly over-stated, 
he rushed, like a true knight of Democracy, 
to the defense. The real contrast between 
the two writers and their respective books 
consists not alone in their argument, as 
may be imagined, but in the exasperating 
wit, the teasing, destructive cleverness of 
Mr. Dickinson—who is never so happy as 
when he is upsetting something—and the 
downright sincerity and stalwart conviction 
of the American. Mr. Bryan is keen, but 
not subtle; quick, vet not quite adroit; kind, 
but not diplomatic; clear, but not of that 
almost diabolical astuteness which Mr. 
Dickinson displavs. Mr. Dickinson is not, 
indeed, a man with a credo. He is merely 
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an inquisitive mind, with a delight in stir- 
ring other people up. “You think,” he ob- 
serves, “that such and such a thing is civili- 
zation? You imagine such and such an im- 
pulse to be good? You believe such and 
such a statement to be true? You consider 
that life itself is sacred? Really? How 
interesting! Prove it!” Now Mr. Bryan, 
with his good, firm weapons of common 
sense, is rather put to it to parry thrusts 
from such a dancing swordsman as this; 
and yet, after beating the air all about him, 
he does, in the end, run his weapon—him- 
self breathing hard and full of righteous 
but controlled resentment—quite through 
the body of his opponent. The only trouble 
is that, after all, the opponent is not there, 
but is a grinning figment, like the head of 
the Cheshire cat that Alice saw grinning 
from the tree-tops of her Wonderland. 

Yet, in spite of all this, Mr. Bryan’s 
book is good and wholesome reading. It 
sets forth clearly the ideals of Americans, 
while admitting their mistakes and_ their 
shortcomings. “We move by faith,” he de- 
clares, and he believes firmly in the declara- 
tion of the faith which is ours. He is not in- 
clined to defer to Oriental ideas of civiliza- 
tion, and in refusing so to defer, he answers 
not only the “Chinese Official,’ but thou- 
sands of others, who have been looking to 
China and Japan for a wisdom which they 
will not find there. For the wisdom of each 
race is its own. One race can not exchange 
its own profound and inherent ideals for 
those of another without doing violence to its 
own deepest consciousness, and setting back 
those evolutionary processes which are the 
result of true onward sweeping impulse and 
belief. 

One brief quotation may be made from 
Mr. Bryan’s book. 

“You complain,” he writes, “that the spirit 
[of service of others] has been lost in an 
unseemly scramble for wealth. In this I 
am constrained to believe you grievously 
err. I would deny it if asserted of any of 
the European nations, but I must earnestly 
dispute it in regard to my own country. At 
no time during a century have moral forces 
been more potent than they are in America 
to-day; at no time has the conscience been 
more sensitive; at no time has a larger per- 
centage of the people been engaged in al- 
truistic work. We have, it is true, gross 


illustrations of unbounded avarice and in- 
human greed, and we have still more nu- 
merous illustrations of complete absorption 
in money-making. At the other extreme we 
have the destitute and the desperate, some 
the victims of unjust legislation or unfair 
conditions, some the victims of their own 
appetites and lusts. But between these 
classes there is a large middle class—God- 
fearing and God-worshipping; a class com- 
posed of both men and women in whom the 
spiritual element predominates and who, 
though often discouraged by failure and 
often putting forth misdirected effort, yearn 
to be of real service to mankind. 

“In that refinement which is a matter of 
manners rather than of heart; in that 
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estheticism which prefers the form to the 
substance; in that learning which breeds 
vanity instead of breadth of vision—in these 
we may be inferior to those who have slum- 
bered in the cold embrace of Eastern civili- 
zation, but in all that tends to enlarge life, 
infuse into it a throbbing earnestness and 
direct it in noble paths, I dare to believe 
America foremost, not only among the na- 
tions of to-day, but among the nations past 
as well.” 


ry NEW YORK correspondent says that 
the “submerged” population on the 
east side has revolted. The Ghettoites are 
worn out with slummers, students and _ so- 
ciologists, and are prepared to protect their 
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privacy. If necessary they will decorate 


the halls of their tenements with warnings 
to all peddlers, sociologists and slummers 
(observe the combination) to beware of the 
dog. a 
“The east side wouldn’t mind seeing so- 
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ciologists once in a while,” a Jewish tailor 
is accredited with saying, “‘because they are 
funnier than anything in the Grand Street 
vaudeville shows. But when it got so they 
came every day in squads, pairs and singles 
we had to do something in order to save 
time. If they’d all come the same day, or 
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if they knew what they really wanted when 
they did come, or had the least idea how to 
save the world or the east side, it wouldn't 
be so hard for the victims. But they don’t 
know a single one of these things. They 
are willing workers, but vague. 

“Take my Rebecca, for in- 
stance: she can read Hebrew 
and Latin and English, and 
once, before we were mar- 
ried, she took a prize in 
arithmetic at the Cooper 
Union. She plays the piano, 
too. But the sociologists came 
down to enlighten her just 
the same. <A bunch came in 
one Monday morning when 
she was washing—three fe- 
males, one male—if one can 
judge by clothes—all wear- 
ing eye-glasses and carrying 
note-books. They took it for 
granted that my Rebecca 
can’t understand English, 
and began to sniff around 
and write down the number 
of chairs, confided to each 
other that they didn’t under- 
stand how human _ beings 
could live that way, where- 
upon Rebecca asked them, 
in very good English, to sit 
down in the chairs that they 
had been enumerating. They 
looked squeamish and 
brushed off the seats of the 
chairs with their handker- 
chiefs, and sat down. That 
annoyed Rebecca, for she’s 
neat. But she likes to be hos- 
pitable: always offers visit- 
ors something. So she in- 
vited them to have some 
bread and cheese and coffee, 
and they pulled the food to 
pieces with their forks and 
neglected to take any of it. 
Once a visitor of that sort 
looked at some kosher meat through a micro- 
scope, and took away some to be analyzed. 
Rebecca didn’t think that very good man- 
ners, and she wrote the whole thing out for 
a play that she called “The Sociologist’s Call’ 
that a little club of ours performed for the 
benefit of a relief fund.” 
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The satirical correspondent wrote his ar- 
ticle for the zest of the column, so to speak, 
but he contrived to tell a good deal of truth 
notwithstanding. It is a great question how 
one can undertake investigative sociology 
and maintain one’s self-respect and gain also 
the respect of the investi- 
gated. The whole truth is, 
that if these forced modern 
relations between the edu- 
cated and the uneducated, 
the ‘‘slummer’”’ and the slums 
are to be made tolerable, 
they must come slowly, and 
as the result of neighborly 
relations. Like all other hu- 
man relations they are sig- 
nificant and conducive to 
happiness only when they re- 
sult from impulse, inclina- 
tion, friendship and _ love. 
There are many sociological 
workers—and these are the 
effective ones—who realize 
this; but there are many oth- 
ers whose labors are nothing 
more than systematized im- 
pertinence, which the man or 
woman in the slums is sure to | 
resent the minute there is 
food enough in the stomach 
or Americanism sufficient in 
the spirit to arouse them to an 
appreciation of their rights. 


S disasters from automo- 
biles daily increase, and 

the criminal indifference of a 
certain class of automobilists 
to the consequences of their 
frantic driving becomes ap- 
parent, the men of conscience 
who own automobiles are be- 
stirring themselves to reg- 
ulate motor driving. They 
are unwilling to be classed 
with those human _ brutes 
who injure or kill and then 
race on with cowardly speed to escape the 
consequences of their acts.. They are not 
content to rest under the disapprobation of 
the community. All over Europe and Amer- 
ica this movement toward a reasonable reg- 
ulating of automibile speed is growing. On 
the great North Road running from London, 
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a number of automobilists of leisure and ex- 
perience are giving up their time to educa- 
ting and controlling—with the assistance of 
the police—the motoring public. These hon- 
orary inspectors assist the police in patrolling 
the roads between London and Edinburg. 
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In Germany laws are being enacted which 
—being in Germany—will not be an empty 
enactment. America will be behind these 
countries, for here is a much lower appre- 
ciation of public control and self-restraint, 
but even here the protest against the abuses 
of motoring is steadily rising. 


REVISION 
By Louise Betts Edwards 


ELLER Ben Rockei—may his hair increase !— 
Aroused from deep schemes mixed with pious peace, 
And saw, untouched by superstitious gloom, 

An Angel sitting writing in his room. 


Exceeding Oil had made Ben Rockei bland; 

In Standard literature he’d had his hand; 

Plans for new gifts revolved within his head; 

So to the Presence in the room he said: 

“What writest thou? Subscriptions? Put me down! 
What school, what college shall my kindness crown?” 
“None. Here I write (the book won’t hold the half) 
The names of those who love the Golden Calf.” 


“And is mine one?” asked Rockei. ‘Well, I guess!” 
Chuckled the Angel. Rockei’s smile grew less; 

But still he cheerily urged: ‘“There’s some mistake ; 
Please change the ledger, for correctness’ sake. 
Write me as one who loves—you won’t? Well, then, 
As one who benefits his fellow men!” 


The Angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, and showed, in black and white, 


Their names, whom Man least trusted when they blessed, 


And lo! Ben Rockei’s name—you know the rest! 


AN AUTO-BIOGRAPHY 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


N autocrat in an autocart 
Wailed: ‘Oh, this vehicle auto start! 

My autotype of the guarantee 
Reads ‘automatic,’ I plainly see. 
And if autographs of the makers, here, 
Have auto do with the running-gear 
I'd not be wasting an autumn day 
In such a non-autonomous way.” 
But he sat and sat, in the frosty fall, 
Till an autopsy was the end of all. 


THE PIANO STOOL 
By Frank H. Williams 


HE Piano Stool observe, my child, 
How meek, how gentle and how mild! 
It will not, like most rockers, tip, 
Nor let you from its firm lap slip. 
But though a lot of knocks ’twill stand, 
And kick of foot and push of hand, 
*Twere well if this one thing we'd learn: 
Even a Piano Stool will turn! 


Drawing by Ethel Franklin Betts 
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An’ nen she'll say: “Clear out 0” my way! 
They’s time fer work, an’ time fer play !— 
Take yer dough, an’ run, Child; run! 

Er [ cain’t git no cookin’ done!” 
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THE FLEDGLINGS 


By Emery Pottle 


went—I never shall. Nor do I mind 

telling why. Anne has a witty-sound- 
ing remark which she always makes when 
she is in the society of the clever. I can 
invariably tell the signs that indicate its 
appearance—I shan’t disclose them here. 
“Everybody sees everything; everybody 
tells everything,” she delivers. And re- 
cently, since we got home from “The 
Birds’ Nest,” she has added, “Everybody 
forgets everything.” But the latter re- 
mark is not true. 

We went because we thought we were 
too excessively poor to go anywhere else. 
And right there we made our first un- 
happy error. To my mind it is only the 
moderately rich who should deny them- 
selves. When you are disgustingly poor 
you might as well indulge yourself in the 
things you want. After all, it doesn’t 
matter in the eyes of the bankruptcy 
court. This, I may say, is entirely my 
own theory. Anne’s continued and violent 
opposition to it has caused me endless dis- 
comfort. If it hadn’t been for her—and, 
I suppose, J. Lessing Watson-Hamby, 
our artist friend—we should never have 
been entangled in the offensively artistic 
cotton wool of “The Birds’ Nest” for a 
summer. 

I remember distinctly that afternoon in 
early July. When I returned to our flat I 
was very light-hearted. I had spent sev- 


| ve in the least forget why we 


eral zoological hours in the Bronx, looking 
at the hilariously sad monkeys and mak- 
ing the acquaintance of a_ pleasant, 
though I think quite mad, little boy who 
referred engagingly to a herd of blue 
goats—which he insisted dwelt in the park 
—and to a remarkably picturesque rain of 
little white snakes he believed to have oc- 
curred in a secluded spot. Together we 
had a cheerful day of it hunting for the 
enlivening fauna he described. 

“Well,” at once began Anne capably, 
“I have solved the problem of where we 
shall spend the summer,” as I joyously 
came in and sat down to tell her my ad- 
ventures. And by this opening I saw 
that it was no time for imaginative per- 
sonal tales. 

“Ah,” said I politely, “then your Aunt 
Caroline has died, after all. How 
much— ?” 

“There is no occasion to display your 
innate brutality,” returned Anne pleas- 
antly, “for she is not dead. None of my 
relatives is dead—recently.” 

I hastened to apologize. “Of course 
you know your own relatives better than 
I do. But if they are all gratifyingly 
well, how can we solve the problem of 
where we shall spend the summer? And, 
anyway, Anne, why bother to solve it? 
The police are likely to do that for us at 
any hour.” 


“Tt’s ‘The Birds’ Nest’.” Anne an- 
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nounced this with inconsequential tri- 
umph. I gazed at her cautiously. “TI 
met a little boy this afternoon who 
thought it was blue goats and white 
snakes. Not that it matters at all to me,” 
said I pacifically. “If you say it’s the 
bird’s—” 

“You don’t understand,” retorted Anne 
impatiently. 

“Yes, I do. It’s the heat, I think. 
Only it seems odd that it should affect 
every one in such an—ah—menagcrie 
way.” 

“You're very silly,” said Anne, dispos- 
ing of me, “and ‘The Birds’ Nest? is not 
a state of mind, but a place. J. Lessing 
Watson-Hamby was here to-day. He told 
me all about it. And mercifully it’s not 
so far from town that we can’t afford 
railway fare. Besides, he is there; he 
loves it.” 

“Is there any insurmountable reason 
why we should go?” I asked mildly. 

“He was in town only for a_ short 
while—he couldn’t bear to be away from 


the place, he said,” Anne hurried on loud- | 


ly to convince me. “And, really, dear, we 
can get a little woodsy cottage all by our- 
selves—away from the rest—for almost 
nothing.” 

I sat up and gazed at Annc sternly. 
“What do you mean by the rest?” I de- 
manded. 

“Why, the—the others—the others 
there. You don’t suppose we are going 
on a desert island, do you?” 

“I always suppose the worst. 
others?” 

“The—colony,” Anne reluctantly ad- 
mitted. 

“T thought so. I shan’t go.” 

“It is called ‘The Birds’ Nest’,” said 
Anne to distract me. 

“More shame to it. Why?” 

“Why? On account of the birds, I 
suppose.” 

“What birds?” 

“How should I know?” 

“You do know, Anne. You are con- 
cealing it from me. QOut with it.” 


What 
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Anne giggled. 

“Oh, pooh! it isn’t so bad as that. You 
needn’t be nasty. We've got to go some- 
where, you know. One always has to go 
somewhere.” 

“So I’m told.” 

“This is a beautiful place. 
woods—a lovely little woodsy—” 
was at it again. 

“You needn’t bother to explain that. 
I want to know about the others,” said I 
disagreeably. 

“Well,” said Anne, with truthful ac- 
cent—when she makes up her mind to the 
truth she copiously tells the worst—see- 
ing I was not to be trifled with, “I dare 
say it’s rather bad—I mean the others. 
It’s a colony—artists, you know, and 
poets—near poets and mercerized artists, 
from what I hear. I’m afraid they’re 
close to Nature’s heart.” 

“Now,” said I cheerfully, “we are get- 
ting at the matter. It is as I thought. 
When do we go?” 

Anne eyed me with guilty suspicion. 

“Who said we were going?” she in- 
quired nervously. 

“You took the cottage, didn’t you, 
Anne?” 

She blushed. “Well, I—” 

“T knew it all the time—from the mo- 
ment you began that silly ‘woodsy’ busi- 
ness,” I continued reproachfully. “I have 
not husbanded you now these six years for 
nothing.” 

Anne became impatient. “Don’t talk 
about me as if I were strength, or a bank 
account, or a harvest—I won’t have it. 
Of course, if you flatly refuse to go, I 
can telegraph Mr. Watson-Hamby we 
won’t take the cottage; but I—” 

“Pray don’t, Anne. I can stand the 
birds if vou can. I can twitter and trill 
and cat—wor—” 

“Don’t say that horrid word,” cried 
Anne. 

“Seeds and berries, if I must,” I fin- 
ished with dignity. “Shall we bathe 
mornings in a little forest pool, singing ?” 

“It will scarcely be necessary for vou 
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“WELL,” BEGAN ANNE, “I HAVE SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF WHERE WE SHALL 
SPEND THE SUMMER” 
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to sing,” replied Anne coldly. “I had 
thought of that. And decency, I should 
imagine, would tend to exclude the ques- 
tion of forest pools for bathing.” 

“Oh, well,” said I amiably, “one 
needn’t make a point of matutinal ablu- 
tions, anyway. I’ve seen these artist colo- 
nies before. The main thing is to sce 
that your Soul is trimmed and burning 
nicely. And I shall get out my Temper- 
ament at once and air it. I shouldn’t 
wonder if it needed a little more purple 
passion and a nightingale or two—just 
to liven it up a bit. I haven’t used it 
since I was twenty-two or three.” 

“You needn’t bother about airing it 
here in the flat,” Anne remarked drily. 
“We don’t leave until next week.” 

“Mark my words,” I concluded, later 
in the afternoon when Anne had settled 
everything, and there was nothing for it 
but to accept the birdie business with for- 
titude, “it?ll be an awful summer, and 
you’ll be to blame—entirely—and I may 
say ‘I told you so.” And I wouldn’t go 
at all if I didn’t owe.the tailor. It makes 
it uncomfortable for him to have me walk 
past his shop; and I am always feeling 
I ought to stop in and order more clothes 
to show him I have perfect confidence in 
him. . One thing more: I forbid 
you to tell a soul where we are going— 
*tisn’t decent. I shouldn’t mind so much 
if the resort were called the ‘Lion’s Den,’ 
or ‘Zebra Farm,’ or ‘Woodchuck Hole,’ 
but ‘Birds’ Nest? is sissy and disgusting. 
Appleby would grow very vulgar and of- 
fensive about it.” ‘ 

“I dare say you’re right about that,” 
unexpectedly agreed Anne, “and while we 
are on the subject, I don’t mind saying 
that I shouldn’t dream of going to the 
place if I had anything to wear except 
my best party gown and two cotton 
dresses Icft over from last year.” 

‘Why didn’t you say that in the begin- 
ning,” said I, more affably than before. 
“I should have been almost resigned at 
once to going—for I can’t buy you any 
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more clothes. Besides it would have saved 
time; we’ve wasted hours bickering about 
it.” 

“You bicker; I never do,” witheringly 
answered Anne. “And anyway I haven’t 
known you all this time and not found 
out the folly of giving my best reason 
first.” She hastily departed before I 
could think of a proper retort. 

That evening I read aloud to Anne, 
parts of “Nature’s Serial Story,” and 
other works of E. P. Roe. It angered her 
intensely. 


The magnetic hour of our arrival had 
been announced, it appeared, by J. Les- 
sing, and as the patient, worm-eaten stage 
drew up before the Birdies’ Postoffice, 
we gazed nervously down upon a shriek- 
ing, brazen group of lean, youthful-spir- 
ited women, with the collars of their 
shirtwaists turned vivaciously in, and of 
speciously athletic young men, _bare- 
armed, freckly, and hastily sun-burned. 

“How light-hearted they seem,” mur- 
mured Anne uncertainly, feebly brushing 
white horsehairs from her garments. 

“Headed, or hearted, did you say?” 
I inquired absently, making patterns in 
the rich ycllow dust on my Serge clothes. 

Before she could answer, the Birds, who 
had now huddled together intimately 
around the vehicle, lifted up their voices 
in a full-throated, piercing cry of wel- 
come. 


“Birds’ Nest, Birds’ Nest, 
Who—are—we? : 

Tweet, tweet, ain’t it sweet, tweet, tweet, 

twee! 

Birds’ Nest, Birds’ Nest, 
Who—are—we? 
We are Nature’s own Col-on-ee! 

Tweet, twee!” 


“See here,” said I, fearfully, to Anne, 
“scream something back at once while I 
am thinking of a specch, or my college 
yell. Throw out pennies. Scatter hand- 
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bills announcing our performance at 7:30 
this evening.” - 

_ At that moment a tall cadaverous crea- 
ture—with caressing hands and a brow, 
a shock of chestnut untrimmed hair and 
a crimson silk sash, a mild perpendicular 
face, hung loosely, as it were, in mid-air, 
and sandaled feet—began impressively 
hauling me from our carriage. 

“Welcome, friends, to the Birds’ Nest,” 
he intoned depressingly. 

It rather upset me. I had intended to 
make him a pleasing little speech of grat- 
itude. Instead I blushed and stubbed my 
toe on the stage wheel. “A bird in hand,” 
said I fatuously, plunging into his arms, 
“is worth two in a hole.” 

Anne laughed maliciously. 

“Very clever,” he reverberated; “very 
clever. I see you will be a notable addi- 
tion to our nature family. ‘Bird in hand’ 
—‘two in a hole.’ Capital! I shall re- 
member that, thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” I strangled, hot 
with embarrassment. 

Watson-Hamby now apologetically ap- 
peared and led us away to the woods. We 
were first introduced to The Welcomer, 
however. His name was Algernon Wild- 
blood, and he was a Minor Poct. He was, 
also, the Parent Bird of the Colony. The 
other birds following on behind, two and 
two, arkwise, to see us duly installed on 
our domestic perch, harassed the ap- 
proaching night with song. Something 
about its being always fair weather when 
birds of a feather get together fatally en- 
gaged their glad voices. I gathered, from 
furtive glances, that their demonstration 
was due more to their woodsy ebullience 
of spirits and the cheering thought that 
two more were come into the snare of the 
fowler, than from any dreadful infatua- 
tion for us they had been suddenly cursed 
with. This knowledge soothed me, as it 
did Anne, when later I explained to her 
that the light-hearted bird ladies regard- 
ed me with an eye as impassioned as that 
of the young maie birds for her. 
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We subsequently found the Birds’ Nest 
to be a damp, consumptive settlement by 
night—with a pestilence that sang and 
yelled in darkness; and a parched, hectic 
resort by day—the terror that stalked at 
noonday mostly being Algernon Wild- 
blood and his wife. 

Anne and I were caged in a moldy lit- 
tle cottage on the edge of a fearsome 
wood whose horrors were enhanced by the 
fact that some one had once seen a snake 
there. The only advantage this fever- 
and-ague dwelling possessed, so far as I 
could see, was that it stood a good half- 
mile from the more congested art center 
which most of the songsters infested. 

“At least it covers our defenseless 
heads,” Anne said of the cottage that first 
morning. 

“We shall be dug out of the wreckage 
of it some dismal day,” I replied gloom- 
ily, “like the Babes in the Wood, that’s 
how it will cover us.” 

However, having’ come to curse, we 
stayed to pray—for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. We dwelt on 
in the sickly cottage. Anne cooked the 
food—not wisely but too well. I picked 
up sticks for the fire and did effeminate 
little jobs about the home. Any individ- 
uality we may have had slipped from us: 
gradually and surely. And save for the 
haunting fear, lurking in our hearts, that 
we were really in our element—that pres- 
ently we, too, should begin to talk of 
Nature and the Joy of Living, the days 
passed colorlessly. 

J. Lessing Watson-Hamby for the 
first day or two regarded us with nervous 
concern. It was, largely, his party, and 
he knew it. His mental attitude, I made 
out, was much the same as that of the 
Ready Entertainer, who, having invited 
you to his table, finds his wife out of tem- 
per and his cook out of soup. 

Seeing that we were reserved, however, 
and suspecting our poverty, he took heart 
of grace, and brought his wife to call 
upon us. 
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Anne and I awaited them on our sag- 
ging, rotten-boarded little porch. 

“Have you ever seen her?” I asked pa- 
tiently of Anne. 

“No. He hasn’t had her so very long,” 
replied Anne contemplatively. “She'll 
probably sit and gaze dumbly and wor- 
shipfully at him—artists’ wives generally 
do that offensively. Or else she'll be 
noisy and practical, and say he continu- 
ally gets his feet wet when she isn’t look- 
ing, and what’s a woman to do with a 
husband like that?” 

“Sometimes,” I remarked, “you horrify 
me with your prophetic gifts, Anne.” 

But when they had come and gone, 
Anne and I shook hands joyfully. 

“Why—she’s a nice girl,” cried Anne 
in relief. ‘“She’s a dear. It’s such a 
comfort.” 

“She’s all of that,”” I acquiesced heart- 
ily. “She’s bully. But this I ask you, 
how came he by her?” 

“That,” said Anne sleepily, “is a ques- 
tion she is better fitted to answer than I. 
And, anyway, it might be asked of every 
good wife.” 

“I observe that, notwithstanding, the 
custom of marriage still continues,” I re- 
torted coldly. 

“Yes,” admitted Anne judicially, “it 
docs. But no self-respecting girl ever 
really wants to marry. She puts it off as 
long as she can and only when she sees 
that, in order to keep the man, she has to 
wed him, does she do it.” 

I was somewhat irritated. ‘Which in- 
teresting theory, it would seem, accounts 
largely for the masculine idea that mar- 
riage is a school for saints.” 

“They ought to be glad to turn out bet- 
ter men in the end—but they’re not,” 
Anne murmured ambiguously. “It must 
be eleven o’clock. I think I shall go to 
bed. The insect-things in the country 
make me lonesome, they’re so noisy and 
quiet about it.” 

“It’s only half after nine, as a matter 
of fact.” 
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“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. Ill go 
just the same. Perhaps I can get to 
sleep before the bird girls begin to sing 
all over the place.” 

Algernon Wildblood prowled often 
about our cottage like a gaunt shadow. 
He came and his wife came, singly and in 
a pair. They wanted us to feel, as they 
said, that we were two of them. We 
thanked them. I explained to Wildblood 
something of the domestic manners and 
customs my parents had early taught me, 
and how impossible it was for me to act— 
as he put it—as if the Nest were home 
to me. 

“Then this is a new life opening before 
you,” he chanted. 

“Something like that,” I admitted cau- 
tiously. He thrust his fingers into his 
hair ecstatically. 

“And we shall make the desert of your 
soul blossom like the rose,” Mrs. Wild- 
blood intimated to Anne. I overheard her. 

“Don’t overdo it,” Anne replied nerv- 
ously. “I can’t be picking flowers all 
day.” 

“You droll creature,” trickled Mrs. 
Wildblood, like a rill. 

On their first call the Wildbloods ac- 
quainted us with the social customs of the 
place. The days, she twittered, were 
given over to work—Oh, Work! Every 
one, it appeared, put his or her soul into 
the great Art Soul from dawn till dark. 
She herself did poker-work on leather. 

“Isn’t it a bit—ah—smelly?” I asked. 
But Anne coarsely interrupted, and I 
never found out. But night, so Wild- 
blood musically droned, was the time for 
mirth and song. “That,” said I, “I can 
well believe.” ‘You have observed it?” 
he cried. “I have,” said I. He told us 
that on two evenings a week the Birds 
held dances—Tuesdays informally—au 
naturel, he indicated with gestures—and 
Saturdays, with the same abandon of joy, 
though more dressed-up. Just why Tues- 
days were more aboriginal, to his mind, 
than Saturdays, I could not learn. 


MRS. WILDBLOOD AROSE IN WRATH AND INDIGNATION 
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“And you will come—you two dear 
people?’ they begged as they departed. 

“If our rheumatism is better,” said I 
genially, before Anne could stop me. 

“Thank you, we'll surely come,” Anne 
got out loudly, with an attempt at great 
dignity. ‘How dare you tell them I have 
rheumatism?” she rebuked me in an un- 
dertone. “You know I haven’t it—I 
haven’t anything.” 

“You have no social tact,” I muttered 
sulkily, “if that’s what you mean. You’ve 
fixed it now so that we'll have to go. As 
it was, we had a good excuse—you can’t 
expect two rheumatic people to hobble 
around in the mazes of the dance. Be- 
sides I’m confident that a week of this cot- 
tage will give us both the fell disease.” 

“You might have thought of a more 
youthful evasion, I must say. The next 
thing I hear you’ll be confiding to people 
that I have senility.” 

“ ‘The bird of time is on the wing’— 
you can’t tell what you’ll get,” I reflected 
somberly, gazing at Mrs. Wildblood hop- 
ping in the distance from spot to spot. . 

“T should call her the ‘Soiled Hen’,” 
Anne commented acidly, noting the direc- 
tion my eyes took. Is ickered inelegant- 
ly. Mrs. Wildblood’ was a fussy, fattish 
lady, who, to distract the prying mind 
from the truth, reveled in floating draper- 
ies,—limp and sheer, and, I grieve to say, 
unwashed,—as a delusive sereen for a fig- 
ure over which even the humblest lover 
of Art secretly must have had a misgiv- 
ing or two. She suggested to one—inad- 
equate bit of imagery—a brigantine in a 
sultry calm, after a great storm that had 
ripped loose the sails and left the tattered 
canvas drooping from the yard-arm. But 
the Colony extolled her as an exponent of 
artistic dress,—which, if one knows art- 
istic dress, I suppose she was,—and wore 
with imitative abandon on its hat several 
gauzy, bedraggled veils. 

It was a contested question with us 
whether we should attend, for our initial 
performance, the dress or undress dancing 
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party. Anne strenuously holding out for 
the latter. I gave up my preference for 
the former, and on the first Tuesday night 
of our stay we modestly joined the unaf- 
fected gaieties of the Birds. 

The scene of the rout—a loosely-con- 
structed sylvan framework of pine boards 
that shook like a reed in the wind under 
the dancers’ feet—was gravely threatened 
by the two-step when we arrived. We 
watched the merry crew respectably for 
some time before the Wildbloods pounced 
on us. The semblance of informality that 
distinguished the occasion appeared to lic 
in the removal, by the young men and 
maidens, of such trammels of civilization 
as collars and cuffs and foolish courtesies. 
Bare-armed and bare-necked they went 
at it. 

“Crazy to dance with me, Peach: °° 
agreeably might inquire a young disciple 
of Art. 

“Can’t keep away from you, Buster,” 
was as likely as any to be the blushing 
and frolicsome retort. And away they"d 
go. 

“Seems simple and gay,” said I to 
Anne. “ ‘On with the dance, let joy be 
unrefined,’ is the motto on their shields.” 

Anne watched the informal gathering 
with stony-eved, fascinated horror. I felt 
she was about to speak wingéd words, 
when a large, perspiring, squab-like youth 
—who “did” metal work—seized her tri- 
iumpbantly,. “Aw, come on—let’s get into 
the game,” he ‘cried Joyously—young 
bacchanal! Anne had to, »zgo0. 
shall not divulge what she said O itte later. 

After all, they were a good-natured lot, 
and if it seemed to me that they’d have 


-ennobled the dishpan, the ribbon-counter, 


and the Harlem flat equally as well as the 
flowery fields of Art, I dare say it was a 
crucl and cynical thought. 

Presently the Watson-Hambys came 
over to my corner. They had with them 
a blond, sparkling lady with an imperish- 
able complexion and exuberant figure. 
The baby’s governess, said they, in timid 
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explanation. It occurred to me, idly, that 
the Watson-Hamby’s baby must be ex- 
traordinarily precocious. The governess 
seemed, on the face of things, scarcely 
accustomed to the care of children much 
younger than twenty. 

It leaked out, an hour afterward, that 
Mrs. Wildblood, too, had been impressed 
with this discrepancy. She approached, 
swathed in damp-looking streamers of 
tulle and lawn. “It is a pity,” she re- 
marked, her eyes on me severely, “that 
Mrs. Watson-Hamby has had to leave us 
to-night.” 

I was exhausted from cavorting about 
the floor with a young woman who painted 
on china, and who had, I inferred, legs of 
steel. 

“Didn’t—know—she—had,” I gasped. 

“She has.” 

‘‘Watson-Hamby’s here,” I ventured. 

“He is.” 

“So is the—the governess.” 

“She is.” 

It began to sound like inflecting a verb 
—only there was a more sinister meaning 
than one usually gives to purely gram- 
matical constructions. 

“They’ve been dancing together.” 

“They have.” 

“Mrs. Watson-Hamby has gone home 
to look after the baby—the baby,” of- 
fered Mrs. Wildblood significantly. 

“But why—” I inadvertently began. 

“Task you. But why?” demanded Mrs. 
Wildblood, not to be outdone. 

“Perhaps she likes her baby,” I sug- 
gested weakly. 

“Why, then, that governess?” 

“Why, indeed? Perhaps, after all, she 
isn’t for the baby. Perhaps she’s for 
Watson-Hamby—I sometimes think he 
needs one.” I spoke with affected jocos- 
ity. 

‘He may need a governor, sir; not a 
governess,” Mrs. Wildblood freezingly 
responded. “Governess, for a ten-months- 
old baby! I don’t believe the creature is 
any more a governess than you are!” 
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“As to that I can’t say—not knowing 
my potential capacities in that direction. 
But, on general principles, I should dis- 
trust us both. And I admit she isn’t 
dressed to represent a guide for the 
young.” I gazed about piteously for 
Anne to come and help. 

“Ever since his last trip to New York,” 
strode on the irate and virtuous body, 
“when he brought the hussy back with 
him, this disgraceful affair has gone on. 
Poor Mrs. Watson-Hamby goes home 
nightly to the child and her husband stays 
to—to—” 

“Cavort?” offered I hopefully. 

“To cavort—with the creature.” 

“The young dog,” said I sternly. 

“I am glad you feel about as I do,” 
Mrs. Wildblood bubbled importantly. 

“I was brought up in a good home,” 
said I complacently; “J had no gov- 
erness.” 

“Something must be done,” she threat- 
ened darkly. 

“For me?” said I with misgiving. 
don’t think Anne would—” 

“For the situation—for Decency, for 
Truth, for the Sanctity of the Birds’ 
Nest.” : 

“Oh!? said I, “is it as bad as that?” 

Cassandra—her name was Cassandra— 
pointed prophetically to pale, mild, be- 
spectacled J. Lessing and the Creature, 
“cavorting.” “I ask you!” 

I beheld the governess in the act of 
chucking Watson-Hamby under the chin. 
I coughed deprecatingly. ‘“She’s evidently 
become confused and has mistaken Wat- 
son-Hamby for the baby. She’s—I mean 
he’s—more to be pitied than blamed.” 

“T shall see Mr. Wildblood,” retorted 
his spouse, sniffing the infected air. 

“How far yon little scandal throws its 
beams,” I mused sadly, departing to ex- 
tract Anne from the persistent metal 
worker’s terpsichorean embrace. 

“Let us gossip, Anne,” said I cheer- 
fully, as we prowled home to our mias- 
matic dell. 


“T 
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Certain intuitive moments of hers con- 
vince me that Anne is really the most sat- 
isfactory person in the world. “I think 
myself it looks queer,” said she, embark- 
ing at once on the suspected galley, “the 
Wildblood man told me all his horrid pre- 
monitions this evening. He thinks—” 

“She told me. You needn’t go into the 
matter,” I interrupted. 

“Well,—I’m sorry for Mrs. J. Les- 
sing.” 

“I’m not sorry for him.” 

I could feel on me the wifely eye— 
even in the darkness. ‘Not,’ I hastened 
to explain, “not for the reason you un- 
pleasantly think I’m thinking.” 

“Oh,” said Anne suspiciously. 

The next day, I think it was, matters 
took a livelier turn for the worse. Re- 
turning from the Postoffice, I found Mrs. 
Watson-Hamby on our decaying veranda 
with Anne. She seemed perturbed and 
depressed and plaintive, and she gave me 
that nervous anticipation one always feels 
when one has a conviction something un- 
comfortable is struggling to be told. _ 

“We—TI think that I ought—” Mrs. 
Watson-Hamby was beginning embar- 
rassedly, when Mrs. Wildblood, panting 
moistly, came toward us. “Oh, dear,” 
said Mrs. Watson-Hamby, fearfully. I 
said something very like that, but with- 
out the “dear.” 

Mrs. Wildblood lost no time. She fixed 
the little girl—who looked particularly 
little and appealing in a clean pink gown 
—with a compassionate, a divorce-will- 
settle-him eye. “My dear child, how tired 
you look. I have been at your house to 
call this afternoon on your—ah—gov- 
erness. I always call on every new mem- 
ber of the colony, no matter what her 
status.” 

Anne and Mrs. J. Lessing murmured. 

“T found no one in,” said Mrs. Wild- 
blood pursuing the attack. 

Here the little girl made a damaging 
mistake. “I was out in the wood with 
baby,” she let out inadvertently. 

“Qh—Oh, really,” pursued Mrs. Wild- 
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blood, glancing covertly at me. I looked 
the other way. “And our Miss Harder, 
who does the lovely china painting, you 
know—” 

“Tron woman,” I muttered. 
danced with her the previous night. 

“I beg pardon,” challenged Mrs. Wild- 
blood. 

“Fine woman, I said,” I explained fee- 
bly. 
“And Miss Harder told me that she had 
seen Mr. Watson-Hamby and the gov- 
erness going for a walk.” She paused 
in gloomy triumph. 

Mrs. Watson-Hamby flushed misera- 
bly. 0 
‘“‘I—I—believe they did go for a walk,”® 
she answered with what dignity she could 
muster, her eyes liquid with tears. 

“Oh,” was Mrs. Wildblood’s sole, preg- 
nant monosyllable. It affected me like the 
premonitory rumble of an eruption. 

None of us could speak, so thickly did 
the immoral dust choke our throats. 

“It’s a nice day to walk,” I got out 
tactfully. 

“So it seems,” Mrs. Wildblood sinister- 
ly replied. 

The little girl’s lips quivered pitifully. 
With scarcely a farewell she hurried 
guiltily away. 

Anne and I looked at each other dubi- 
ously. Mrs. Wildblood—aware of the 
psychological value of the instant—kept 
scandalous silence and with fat, virtuous 
fingers smoothed out her soiled white sails. 
Obviously it was Cassandra’s part to open 
the inevitable discussion. When the time 
was ripe and our unwilling imaginations 
had miserably painted a black scene, she 
spoke. 

“Three times have I called and three 
times has that Creature been out walking 
with him. Twice has Mr. Wildblood 
called—twice the same! Once the Meth- 
odist minister! The same! . . . I 
ask you?—I ask you?” 

Anne looked very troubled. I scarcely 
felt morally suited to be the Bird Mother’s 
mouthpiece. I shook my head somberly. 


I had 
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It was not for me to give utterance to 
such thoughts. 

Again she spoke. “What is to be done? 
I ask you?” 

I edged closer to Anne. I wanted to 
hold her hand, I think. Anne suddenly 
replied with startling firmness. “We shall 
do nothing. It’s none of our affair.”’ 

Mrs. Wildblood stared. ‘Have you no 
desire to purify the Colony?” she cried. 

“No,” said Anne. 


— 


“Does decency mean nothing to you?” 
excitedly demanded Mrs. Wildblood. 

“Nothing,” said Anne calmly. 

“Nor the Home? The Sanctity of the 
Marriage Relation?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said Anne. I 
gazed at her with respect bordering on 
reverence. 


ANNE AROSE IMMEDIATELY “COME ALONG, DEAR,” SHE SMILED PROTECTINGLY 
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“Nor the Morals of the young souls in 
our Colony?” 

“Nothing.” 

Mrs. Wildblood arose in wrath and in- 
dignation. “If I can believe what I have 
heard—” 

Anne remained composed. “You can.” 

“Then—!” 

She arranged to depart tumultuously 
in trailing clouds of glorious scorn, but a 
stray cloud caught on a protruding nail 


~- 


of the rotten porch. There was a sicken- 
ing sound of rending garments. I turned 
away my eyes. 

“Shall I lend you a pin?” asked Anne 
politely. 

Mrs. Wildblood stung her with hot, 
angry glances. With superb contempt she 
gathered her canvas in her arms. “Infi- 
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del,’”? she hissed as she left us. Obviously 
her petticoat was of pink-flowered mate- 
rial. 

“You ought to have been private secre- 
tary to Cleopatra,” I remarked admir- 
ingly. 

“Funny about the nail, wasn’t it?” was 
Anne’s only comment. 

Two days later—during which period 
the Birds left us monotonously alone— 
Mrs. Watson-Hamby burst in upon us as 
we were eating our breakfast. It was 
quite ten o’clock, because the stove-pipe 
had fallen and sooted the food, so we 
had to do it all over again. At sight of 
us, she burst into tears. Anne patted her 
back and I put a hot muffin consolingly 
into her hand. 

“T’ve got to tell,” she choked out, ab- 
sently wiping her cyes with the muffin. 

“My dear,” said Anne sympathetically, 
“if it?s anything to do with your married 
life, I can probably help you; I, myself, 
have endurcd almost everything,” and she 
smiled good-naturedly at me, “that the 
creatures can think of.” 

The little girl saw the smile, I think, 


and took heart. Anne is very once at. 


such times—and so am I. 

“Oh, I know what you think,” Mrs. 
Watson-Hamby began. 

“No, you don’t,” said she firmly. 
aren’t that kind.” 

“Lessing said I mustn’t tell about it, 
but now—now I just have to,” she 
laughed tearfully. Anne had a fresher 
tide of interest at this. “It’s about that 
dreadful creature—the goversess! She 
isn’t a governess at all!” Mrs. Watson- 
Hamby gasped dramatically, her pretty 
blue eyes wide with her own temerity. 

“Pooh,” said I, “any one could see 
that.” 

“My dear,” assisted Anne, with proper 
dismay. 

“She’s Lessing’s model !” 

“She’s no model for a nice governess,” 
I commented unobtrusively. 

“Lessing got her in town last time he 
was there. He is painting a picture in 


“We 
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the forest, you know, with a wood-nymph, 
and—and—you know how the wood- 
nymphs look.” 

“I’ve heard,” said I modestly, “that 
they’re nothing but—but just wood- 
nymphs, you know, when you—ah—sce 
them loose.” 

“And Lessing knew the Wildbloods 
would be awfully scandalized if they knew 
he brought a model up here to be a—a—”’ 

“Of course,” said Anne. 

“So he made me promise not to tell and 
he introduced her as the baby’s gov- 
erness.” 

“Silly ass,” I reflected. 

“And, oh, I suffered everything. These 
horrid Bird people have looked at me so. 
Just as if I were to be pitied, and as if 
Lessing was going on horridly with— 

“The wood-nymph in captivity.” 

“And as if he didn’t love me and baby 
at all. And he does—awfully. Only I 
couldn’t tell. And he’s had to get up 
carly in the. morning at four and go out 
in the woods to paint, you know, and she 
went, too. ak s really all right; she had 
references— 

“Fancy a * wood- -nymph with refer- 


“ences,” I murmured wonderingly. 


“And they had to walk together to find 
the right places for backgrounds—Les- 
sing tells me all about it—and I could 
have gone, too, only I couldn’t leave baby 
—and, anyway, Lessing's, work, and 
I don’t poke into it. ” 

“Quite right, dear,” approved Anne. 
(I have used it against her;siace. ) 

“And this morpitg they sct out as 
usual, but that nasty*Mr. Wildblood fol- 
lowed, Lessing says, and when she was 
posed, and Lessing was painting for dear 
life, the mean old thing came right out 
and — and — well, of course, if Miss 
Clancy was posing as a nymph, she had 
to—” 

“Quite so,” said I. “How otherwise?” 

“Well, Mr. Wildblood made a dreadful 
scence and acted like a—a—” 

“Satyr?” 

“And poor Lessing—you know his 
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nerves can’t stand anything like that— 
and he lost his temper—and he couldn’t 
eat a mouthful of breakfast. And Miss 
Clancy laughed—I mean at Mr. Wild- 
blood—which made him perfectly furi- 
ous.” 

I noticed a queer light in Anne’s eyes; 
I was hiding behind a napkin myself. 

The little girl lost her breath and be- 
gan to sob. ‘“He’s the m-m-meanest 
thing. He told Lessing that we’d got to 
pack up and go away to-day ;—that we 
were—” 

“I know—corrupting the Colony,” I 
interrupted savagely, “the beast.” 

“Yes. And the baby has a stomach- 
ache, I think, and the trunks aren’t 
packed, and Miss Clancy just laughs and 
laughs. We're going to-night; Lessing 
is so angry he won’t stay another min- 
ute.” 

Anne arose immediately. “Come along, 
dear,” she smiled protectingly; “I’ll help 
you with the trunks—and Miss Clancy. 
We'll get yours done this morning and 
then I’ll come back and do ours.” 


“Why, are you going, too?” cried the » 


little girl, smiling beautifully. 
-——not—not on our account !”” 

“Not entirely,” grinned Anne. 
along, we’ve lots to do.” 


“Oh, not 


“Come 
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I sat over the fragments of the break- 
fast and meditated about Art and Anne 
and governesses, and smoked. In the far 
distance I heard the songs of the Birds 
as they toiled at Art. Several ants and 
spiders ran across the cloth. Gazing out 
of the window I saw Algernon Wildblood 
approaching. I fled as a bird to the 
mountains. 

When I got home again, Anne was 
packing our things. 

“Where are we going?” I asked, with 
pardonable curiosity. 

“The Watson-Hambys know of a dear, 
lovely, old-fashioned farm-house farther 
up the river, near where Mrs. Watson- 
Hamby was born. They’ve telegraphed 
and it’s all right. They’ll take us all. 
Isn’t it lovely? We'll all be so happy 
and jolly there together,” bubbled Anne. 

“ ‘Birds in their little nests agree,’ I 
answered. “But why, Anne, did you so 
suddenly decide to—” 

“Oh, bother,” said Anne, kindly, “I 
knew you hated it here.” 

“Oh,” said I, somewhat perplexed, “is 
—ah—the governess going to the dear, 
nice, lovely, old-fashioned farm-house, 
too?” I asked of Anne later, with affected 
indifference. 

“She is not,” said Anne briefly. 
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activities of President Roosevelt have 

put out of the presidential running all 
the staid and conservative war-horses of 
the old breed, such men as Cannon, 
Spooner, Knox, Foraker, Fairbanks and 
Shaw, and made necessary the nomina- 
tion of a man more of his own type, then 
the party must turn for its candidate in 
1908 to a very limited group of Roose- 
veltian statesmen, composed principally 
of the recent and disquieting school of 
“new governors,” of which Governor Al- 


[' as some wise men believe, the peculiar 


bert B. Cummins, of Iowa, is a prominent | 


member. He has just emerged in tri- 
umph from a pre-convention fight for a 
third nomination. He took the anti-rail- 
way, anti-pass, anti-lobby, state-wide-pri- 


mary, equal-taxation end of the debate. 


He was opposed by a fiercely-fighting or- 
ganization managed by J. W. Blythe, of 
Burlington, the man who has in the past 
run the railway campaigns in the state, 
and who is the general solicitor of one of 
its great railway lines. The governor or- 
ganized the convention with something 
like a two-thirds majority. With the ex- 
ception of one candidate, the nominees 
were Cummins men. It may be presumed 
that he dictated the platform. 

Iowa is strong at Washington, with 
two cabinet members, the dean of the sen- 
ate, and heavy guns in the house. In 
winning this contest, the governor had to 
whip the entire Washington delegation. 
Secretary Shaw came to the state and 
made speeches against his nomination! 
Cummins’s convention hissed Secretary 
Shaw’s name. Senator Dolliver came out 
for Perkins, the other candidate; and 
Hepburn and Lacey bitterly opposed 
Cummins. Hull was beaten into line. The 


state organization has always been con- 
trolled by the anti-Cummins forces; but 
the governor has captured it at last. Now 
he stands the pre-eminent figure in Iowa 
Republicanism, with an almost inevitable 
third election before him. He will in all 
probability have a legislature willing to 
pass his very attractive reform legisla- 
tion. The westering sun of a presidential 
term throws his shadow as far as Wash- 
ington and New York, where he looms 
large, now, among the portentous figures 
of such governors as Folk, Johnson, De- 
neen and Hanly, and most portentous of 
all, ex-Governor La Follette. Quite nat- 
urally, a great many people are asking 
for the truth about these men. Some of 
the truth as to Governor Cummins will be 
found herein set forth by one who has 
seen him from the practically non-parti- 
zan view-point of an Iowa Democrat. 

In the beginning, to those who seek a 
terrible trust-buster, let it be admitted 
that Governor Cummins has not yet 
shown himself the grim and implacable 
destroying angel that Robert M. La Fol- 
lette is. Look at the faces of the men 
and you will get at their secret. La Fol- 
lette is stern, tragic, unrelenting, full of 
the bitterness of justice. Cummins is 
gay, smiling, suave, handsome, debonair, 
and a little at odds with his principles for 
getting him into a fight. La Follette de- 
lights in those moments when the battle 
closes down to push of pike and shortened 
bayonet. Cummins, let us admit, can give 
a good account of himself in such a mélée, 
but does it with protest, and would prefer 
the stately and well-conducted duel to the 
scrimmage which musses his hair, and 
covers him with sweat. 


Albert Baird Cummins is _ fifty-five 
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years of age, a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
and his friends stoutly claim him to be 
of poor but honest parentage. I, for one, 
do not believe it. My theory is that he is 
of the race which makes a specialty of 
manners and social amenities—the south- 
ern aristocracy. He may not know this 


himself ; but where else did he get that . 


splendid manner, that grand air of his? 
Where else did he inherit his genius for 
good-fellowship and cut glass, and snowy 
napery, and good 
things to eat and 
drink? Be his an- 
cestry what it may, 
he has the personal 
qualities of a Ken- 
tucky colonel miti- 
gated by the off-hand 
good fellowship or 
the North. 

And herein, or 
rather in the qual- 
ities which lie back 
of these manners, 
lies the governor’s 
weakness as a poli- 
tician, and would lie 
his weakness as 
President. He is so 
much of a good fel- 
low that he can be 
fooled and tricked 
by those who come 
to him in the name 
of harmony and 
brotherly love, but 
comealso with knives 
up their sleeves. His 
political history 
seems to prove this, or else he has made 
some voluntary compromises that a real 
reformer would have refused. He has been 
governor for five years now, and his cam- 
paign for reform is only begun. A La 
Follette would have at least had the is- 
sues made up in less than five years. 

Governor Cummins is the father of the 
“Towa idea” on the tariff question, and 
the author of the “shelter to monopoly” 
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plank. He has, in fact, always been in- 
dependent in politics, and has worn the 
party harness loosely—for an Iowa Re- 
publican, on whom it is usually riveted in 
infancy and worn unaltered until death. 
A score of years or so ago there was a 
bolt from the Republican party in the 
state in protest against drastic liquor leg- 
islation. Cummins led the revolt, went 
to the state legislature as an independent, 
and may be held responsible to a large ex- 
tent for the election 
of Horace Boies to 
the gubernatornal 
chair—that Horace 
Boies whose presi- 
dential boom was so 
untimely cut off by 
Bryan’s ‘“‘cross of 
gold” speechin 1896. 

That, however, 
was no such fight 
as this against the 
rule of corporations. 
It must be confessed 
that Cummins’s anti- 
corporation princi- 
ples never kept him 
awake o’ nights in 
those days. He was 
one of Iowa’s great 
corporation lawyers. 
It is probably true 
that up to within a 
year he never paid a 
cent of railway fare, 
but rode on passes 
while holding official 
positions. Itisdoubt- 
less a fact that there 
has never been a legislature since he has 
been politically on earth during which 
he was not in the interests of clients a 
member of the third house, except when 
he held office. This places the governor 
in that equivocal position necessarily oc- 
cupied by the man who takes up the serv- 
ice of God after an active apprenticeship 
with Mammon. His enemies laugh when he 
is called a reformer. They say that, after 
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five years of grandstand playing, and 
two conventions, in which he was the can- 
didate of the C. M. & St. P. and Stick- 
ney railway systems against the “Q” and 
Northwestern lines, he is giving a feeble 
imitation of Bob La Follette of Wiscon- 
_sin, in the hope that he may follow that 
great fighter to the senate. Yet his ene- 
mies are the same sort of people who 
fought La Follette in Wisconsin, and can- 
dor compels consideration of the fact that 
he has given up this great practice at a 
felt financial sacrifice, to make an anti- 
railroad fight in railroad-ridden Towa. 

Towa’s history has been, for forty 
years, an expression of railroad ideas in 
terms of government. Its congressional 
delegation has been named by the rail- 
roads. Its senators hold their scats by 
railway courtesy. The railways made 
Shaw, an obscure country lawyer and 
money-lender, governor and a_ cabinet 
minister. Against this rule Cummins is 
making head,—Cummins for many years, 
and up to his election as governor, general 
solicitor for the Stickney System in Iowa! 

The fact is, the break with the railways 
came slowly in Iowa. Nobody saw the 
coming contest. Cummins was personally 
popular, and got his first nomination in 
an issueless fight against the old machine. 
He broke gradually with the corporation 
crowd. I suspect that he has been carried 
forward powerfully by a public awaken- 
ing for which he was not looking, and 
which, even now, he may not quite under- 
stand. 

Thus it is that there has always been 
a question in the minds of thoroughgo- 
ing reformers in Iowa as to whether the 
governor is not a good deal of a bluff. 
He appeared much like the man described 
in a letter of.introduction I once saw, 
which said, “This will introduce to you 
Mr. X. He is virtuous, but not a fa- 
natic.” The governor had a desire to 
make some reform omelettes, that was 
clear; but would he break eggs? And if 
he got past the egg-breaking stage, would 
he fight? Had he the stomach for the 
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short-arm jolt? Could he be depended 
on to get into the scrimmage and muss his 
hair? 

He was the father of the “Iowa idea,”’ 
and championed it in knightly style on 
the stump; and then, a year or so ago, 
when he had a state convention ready to 
declare for it in good set terms, he let the 
Washington contingent cajole him into a 
platform abandonment of it, all in the 
name of harmony. It seemed so ungentle 
to make an issue with these old friends! 
Mr. Cummins was too much of a “ 
fellow” to do it. And then his “friends” 
went out and tricd to slaughter him in vio- 
lation of the truce; and would have done 
so had it not been for the love the people 
bore Governor Cummins. 

For, be it confessed, the people do love 
this handsome, warm-hearted, right-feel- 
ing, eloquent, companionable governor. 
And now they begin to believe that he is 
ready to begin breaking eggs. He has 
shown that he can take care of himself in 
the fiercest of in-fighting, and that he has 
the stomach for the short-arm jolt. He has 
just emerged from the greatest precon- 
vention campaign in the history of Iowa 
politics—a campaign so bitter that a 
week before the convention almost every 
one expected a split in the party, and the 
putting in the field of two tickets. There 
was a speaking campaign of months’ du- 
ration. Party lines were obliterated. The 
governor and his opponent met in joint 
debate and fought each other to a stand- 
still; and this, let it be remembered, in a 
struggle for the nomination, merely. It 
was not very magnificent ; but it was war. 
We of Towa have seen “Handsome Al- 
bert,” as his enemies slightingly call him, 
in a battle in which there was none of the 
perfume of chivalrous jousting, but in- 
stead, 


“the raw, piercing smell 
When the overhand stabbing-cut silenced 
the yell.” 


And in this time of victory it is to be 
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confessed with tears that the governor 
seems to have made another of his com- 
promises, and tossed to his enemies a 
peace-offering in the form of the trussed 
carcass of the “Iowa idea.” He deliber- 
ately chose to run on a standpat tariff 
platform! He may follow La Follette to 
the senate; but how far will he follow 
reform? He looks now like a man will- 
ing to go the whole route, carrying the 
flag bearing the legend, “Back to the 
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People”—which, after all, covers the 
ground of: our present needs. And yet, 


one can not but think of the poor little 
“Towa idea” so gratuitously dropped off 
the sledge for the standpat wolves to de- 
vour. It is a comfort to know that next 
winter’s legislature will tell us more of 
the governor’s staying powers; and that 
next winter is soon enough for ample con- 
sideration before the national convention 
of 1908. 


q/N the leisurely sixties the continued story was the joy of the 
household. It was the sovereign. guest for whom the fire 
was lit, the lamp trimmed, and the easy-chair drawn midway 
between them both. Each member of the family would 
hospitably struggle to be first with the welcoming hand. 
And when finally the guest was comfortably established, all, 
with eager ears, would listen to the month’ installment. 

If the span of your life swings back to so remote an abutment you will 
doubtless recall many such scenes. There was no talk then of not remem- 
bering from month to month. Indeed,the story was discussed between- 


whiles, the outcome predicted and the characters gossiped on as though 
they were friends and neighbors. We read slowly, digested hygienically, 
and kept alive the pleasure of the feast by talking it over. 

These days are not as other days. We are brought up on trolley-cars 
and take our pleasures, with set lips and wrinkled brows, at forty miles 


an hour. Yet we are still strong enough to fight against the tyranny of 
the times. It is not too late to tell hurry to “go hang; to take our ease 
in our flat, and to know again the prolonged delight of a tale well told. 

An opportunity to taste once more these almost forgotten sweets is yours 
for the turning of the page. ‘'1o eat your cake and have it, is to begin, 
with this number, “The Port of Missing Men’ The Port of Missing Men! 
that’s the title, though on what golden shore lies the Port, or by what 
fond names are the Missing Men known to their companions, Meredith 
Nicholson must disclose. It is the agreeable privilege of the novel writer 
to follow at will almost any profession. As an architect Mr. Nicholson 
successfully built “The House of a Thousand Candles; and now, judging 
from his new title—though titles are often deceiving— he has turned pilot. 
But whether sailor or baker or candlestick maker, you are confidently com- 
mitted to his care with the assurance that you will not be disappointed in 
your journey through or to “The Port of Missing Men’ 
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Then Sir Pellinore pulled off his armour; then a little afore midnight they heard the trotting of 


an horse. 


Be ye still, said King Pellinore, for we shall hear of some adventure.— Malory. 


CHAPTER I 


““EVENTS, 


Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
—TroILus AnD CREssIDA. 


HE knowledge that you’re 
alive gives me no pleas- 
ure,” growled the grim old 
Austrian premier. 

“Thank you!” laughed 

———* John Armitage, to whom 

he had spoken. “You have lost none or 

your old amiability; but for a renowned 
diplomat, you are remarkably frank. 

When I called on you in Paris, a year ago, 
I was able to render you—I believe you 

admitted it—a slight service.” 

Count Ferdinand von Stroebel bowed 
slightly, but did not take his eyes from 
the young man who sat opposite him in 
his rooms at the Hotel Monte Rosa in 
Geneva. On the table between them stood 
an open despatch box, and about it lay a 
number of packets of papers which the 
old gentleman, with characteristic cau- 
tion, had removed to his own side of the 
table before admitting his caller. He 
was a burly old man, with massive shoul- 
ders and a great head thickly covered 
with iron-gray hair. 

He trusted no one, and this accounted 
for his presence in Geneva late in March, 
of the year 1903, whither he had gone to 
receive the report of the secret agents 
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whom he had lately despatched to Paris 
on an errand of peculiar delicacy. The 
agents had failed in their mission, and 
Von Stroebel was not tolerant of failure. 
Perhaps if he had known that within a 
week the tapers would burn about his bier 
in Saint Stephen’s Cathedral, at Vienna, 
while his life and public services were esti- 
mated in varying degrees of admiration or 
execration by the newspapers of Europe, 
he might not have dealt so harshly with 
his hard-worked spies. 

It was not often that the light in the 
old man’s eyes was as gentle as now. He 
had sent his secret agents away and was 
to return to Vienna on the following day. 
The young man whom he now entertained 
in his apartments received his whole at- 
tention. He picked up the card which lay 
on the table and scrutinized it critically, 
while his eyes lighted with sudden humor. 

The card was a gentleman’s carte de 
visite, and bore the name John Armitage. 

“T believe this is the same alias you 
were using when I saw you in Paris. 
Where did you get it?” said the minister. 

“T rather liked the sound of it, so I had 
the cards printed,” replied the young 
man. ‘Besides, it’s English, and I pass 
readily for an Englishman. I have quite 
got used to it.” 

“Which is not particularly creditable ; 
but it’s probably just as well so.” 
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He drew closer to the table, and his 
keen old eyes snapped with the intentness 
of his thought. The hands he clasped on 
the table were those of age, and it was 
pathetically evident that he folded them 
to hide their slight palsy. 

“I hope you are quite well,” said Armi- 
tage kindly. 

“I am not. I am anything but well. I 
am an old man, and I have had no rest for 
twenty years.” 

“It is the penalty of greatness. It is 
Austria’s good fortune that you have de- 
voted yourself to the affairs of govern- 
ment. I have read—only to-day, in the 
Contemporary Review—an admirable trib- 
ute to your sagacity in handling the 
Servian affair. Your work was masterly. 
I followed it from the beginning with 
deepest interest.” 

The old gentleman bowed half-uncon- 
sciously, for his thoughts were far away, 
as the vague stare in his small, shrewd 
eyes indicated. 

“But you are here for rest—one comes 
to Geneva at this season for nothing 
else.” 

“What brings you here?” asked the old 
man with sudden energy. “If the papers 
you gave me in Paris are forgeries and 
you are waiting—” 

“Yes; assuming that, what should I be 
waiting for?” 

“If you are waiting for events—for 
events !”” 

Armitage laughed at the old gentle- 
man’s earnest manner, asked if he might 
smoke, and lighted a cigarette. 

“Waiting doesn’t suit me. I thought 
you understood that. I was not born for 
the waiting list. You see, I have strong 
hands—and my. wits are—let us say— 
average !”? 

Von Stroebel clasped his own hands to- 
gether more firmly and bent toward Armi- 
tage searchingly. 

“Is it positively true”—he turned 
again and glanced about—“is it true that 
the Archduke Karl is dead?” 
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“Yes; quite true. There is absolutely 
no doubt of it,” said Armitage, meeting 
the old man’s eyes steadily. 

“The report that he is still living some- 
where in North America is persistent. 
We hear it frequently in Vienna; I have 
heard it since you told me that story and 
gave me those papers in Paris.” 

“I am aware of that,” replied John 
Armitage; “but I told you the truth. He 
died in a Canadian lumber camp. We 
were in the north hunting—you may re- 
call that he was fond of that sort of 
thing.” 

“Yes, I remember; there was nothing 
else he did so well,” growled Von Strocbel. 

“And the packet I gave you—” 

The old man nodded. 

“that packet contained the Archduke 
Karl’s sworn arraignment of his wife. It 
is of great importance, indeed, to Francis. 
Suppose he were to present himself for 
coronation one of these fine days!” 

“Not with Karl appearing in all parts 
of the world, never quite dead, never quite 
alive—and his son Frederick Augustus 
lurking with him in the shadows. Who 
knows whether they are dead?” 

“T am the only person on earth in a po- 
sition to make that clear,” said John Ar- 
mitage. 

“Then you should give me the docu- 
ments.” 

“No; I prefer to keep them. I assure 
you that I have sworn proof of the death 
of the Archduke Karl, and of his son 
Frederick Augustus. Those papers are 
in a box in the Bronx Loan and Trust 
Company, in New York City.” 

“T should have them; I must have 
them!” thundered the old man. 

“In due season; but not just now. In 
fact, I have regretted parting with that 
document I gave you in Paris. It is safer 
in America than in Vienna. If you 
please, I should like to have it again, 
sir.” 

The palsy in the old man’s hands had 
increased, and he strove to control his 
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agitation; but fear had never been reck- 
oned among his weaknesses, and he turned 
stormily upon Armitage. 

“That packet is lost, I tell you!” he 
blurted, as though it were something that 
he had frequently explained before. “It 
was stolen from under my very nose only 
a month ago. That’s what I’m here for 
—my agents are after the thief, and I 
came to Geneva to meet them, to find out 
why they have not caught him. Do you 
suppose I travel for pleasure at my age, 
John Armitage?” 

Count von Stroebel’s bluster was mere- 
ly a cloak to hide his confusion—a cloak, 
it may be said, to which he did not often 
resort; but in this case he watched Armi- 
tage warily. He clearly expected some 
outburst of indignation from the young 
man, and he was unfeignedly relieved 
when Armitage, after opening and clos- 
ing his eyes quickly, reached for a fresh 
cigarette and lighted it with the deft ease 
of habit. 

“The packet has been stolen,” he ob- 
served calmly; “whom do you suspect of 
taking it?” 

The old man leaned upon the table 
heavily. 

“That amiable Francis—” 

“The suggestion is not dismaying. 
Francis would not know an opportunity 
if it offercd.” 

“But his mother—she is the devil!” 
blurted the old man. 

“Pray drop that,” said Armitage in a 
tone that caused the old man to look at 
him with a new scrutiny. “I want that 
paper back for the very reason that it 
contains that awful indictment of her. I 
have been uncomfortable ever since I gave 
it to you; and I came to ask you for it 
that I might keep it safe in my own 
hands. But the document is lost,—am I 
to understand that Francis has it?” 

“Not yet! But Rambaud has it, and 
he and Francis are as thick as thieves.” 

“JT don’t know Rambaud. The name 
is unfamiliar.” 

“He has a dozen names—one for every 
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capital. He even operates in Washing- 
ton, I have heard. He’s a blackmailer, 
who aims high—a broker in secrets, a 
scandal-peddler. He’s a bad lot, I tell 
you! I’ve had my best men after him, 
and they’ve just been here to report an- 
other failure. If you have nothing bet- 
ter to do—” began the old man. 

“Yes; that packet must be recovered,” 
answered Armitage. “If your agents 
have failed at the job it may be worth my 
while to look for it.” 

His quiet acceptance of the situation ir- 
ritated the minister. 

“You entertain me, John Armitage! 
You speak of that packet as though it 
were a pound of tea, Francis and his 
friends, Winkelried and Rambaud, are 
not chasers of fireflies, I would have you 
know. If the Archduke and his son are 
dead, then a few more deaths and Francis 
would rule the Empire.” 

John Armitage and Count von Stroebel 
stared at each other in silence. 

“Events! Events!” muttered the old 
man presently, and he rested one of his 
hands upon the despatch box, as though 
it were a symbol of authority and power. 

“Events!” the young man murmured. 

“Events!” repeated Count von Stroebel 
without humor. “A couple of deaths and 
there you see him, on the ground and 
quite ready. Karl was a genius, there- 
fore he could not be king. He threw 
away about five hundred years of work 
that had been done for him by other peo- 
ple—and he cajoled you into sharing his 
exile. You threw away your life for 
him! Bah! But you seem sane enough!” 

The prime minister concluded with his 
rough burr; and Armitage laughed out- 
right. ; 

“Why the devil don’t you go to Vienna 
and set yourself up like a gentleman?” 
demanded the premier. 

“Like a gentleman?” repeated Armi- 
tage. “It is too late. I should die in 
Vienna in a week. Moreover, I am dead, 
and it is well when one has attained that 
beatific advantage to stay dead.” 
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“Francis is a troublesome blackguard,” 
declared the old man. “I wish to God he 
would form the dying habit, so that I 
might have a few years in peace; but he 
is forever turning up in some mischief. 
And what can you do about it? Can we 
kick him out of the army without a scan- 
dal? Don’t you suppose he could go to 
Budapest to-morrow and make things in- 
teresting for us if he pleased? He’s as 
full of treason as he can stick, I tell you.” 

Armitage nodded and smiled. 

“I dare say,” he said in English; and 
when the old statesman glared at him he 
said in German: “No doubt you are 
speaking the truth.” 

“Of course I speak the truth; but this 
is a matter for action, and not for dis- 
cussion. That packet was stolen by inten- 
tion, and not by chance, John Armitage!” 

There was a slight immaterial sound in 
the hall, and the old prime minister 
slipped from German to French without 
changing countenance as he continued: 

“We have enough troubles in Austria 
without encouraging treason. If Ram- 
baud and his chicf, Winkelried, could 
make a king of Francis, the brokerage 
—the commission—would be something 
handsome; and Winkelried and Rambaud 
are clever men.” 

“I know of Winkelried. The conti- 
nental press has given much space to him; 
but Rambaud is a new name.” 

“He is a skilled hand. He is the most 
daring scoundrel in Europe.” 

Count von Stroebel poured a glass of 
brandy from a silver flask and sipped it 
slowly. 

“T will show you the gentleman’s pleas- 
ant countenance,” said the minister, and 
he threw open a leather portfolio and 
drew from it a small photograph which he 
extended to Armitage, who glanced at it 
carelessly and then with sudden interest. | 

‘“Rambaud!” he exclaimed. 

“That’s his name in Vienna. In Paris 
he is something else. I will furnish you 
a list of his noms de guerre.” 

“Thank you. I should like all the in- 
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formation you care to give me; but it may 
amuse you to know that I have seen the 
gentleman before.” 

“That is possible,” remarked the old 
man, who never evinced surprise in any 
circumstances. 

“I expect to see him here within a few 
days.” 

Count von Stroebel held up his empty 
glass and studied it attentively, while he 
waited for Armitage to explain why he 
expected to see Rambaud in Geneva. 

“He is interested in a certain young 
woman. She reached here yesterday ; and 
Rambaud, alias Chauvenet, is quite likely 
to arrive within a day or so.” 

“Jules Chauvenet is the correct name. 
I must inform my men,” said the minister. 

“You wish to arrest him?” 

“You ought to know me better than 
that, Mr. John Armitage! Of course I 
shall not arrest him! But I must get that 
packet. I can’t have it peddled all over 
Europe, and I can’t advertise my busi- 
ness by having him arrested here. If I 
could catch him once in Vienna I should 
know what to do with him! He and Win- 
kelried got hold of our plans in that Bul- 
garian affair last year and checkmated 
me. He carries his wares to the best 
buyers—Berlin and St. Petersburg. So 
there’s a woman, is there?” 

“There’s a very charming young 
American girl, to be more exact.” 

The old man growled and eyed Armi- 
tage sharply, while Armitage studied the 
photograph. 

“I hope you are not meditating a pre- 
posterous marriage. Go back where you 
belong, make a proper marriage and 
wait—” 

“Events! and John Armitage laughed. 
“I tell you, sir, that waiting is not my 
forte. That’s what I like about America; 
they’re up and at it over there; the man 
who waits is lost.” 

“They’re a lot of swine! rumbled Von 
Stroebel’s heavy bass. 

“TI still owe allegiance to the Schomburg 
crown, so don’t imagine you are hitting 
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me. But the swine are industrious and 
energetic. Who knows but that John 


Armitage might become famous among 
them—in politics, in finance! But for the 
deplorable accident of forcign birth he 
might become president of the United 
States. As #t is, there are thousands of 
other offices worth getting—why not?” 

“I tell you not to be a fool. You are 
young and—fairly clever—” 

Armitage laughed at the reluctance of 
the count’s praise. 

“Thank you, with all my heart!” 

“Go back where you belong and you 
will have no regrets. Something may 
happen—who can tell? Events—events 
—if a man will watch and wait and study 
events—” 

“Bless me! They organize clubs in 
every American village for the study of 
events,” laughed Armitage; then he 
changed his tone. ‘To be sure, the Bour- 
bons have studied events these many years 
—a pretty spectacle, too.” 

“Carrion! Carrion!” almost screamed 
the old man, half-rising in his seat. 
“Don’t mention those scavengers to me! 
Bah! The very thought of them makes 
me sick. But”—he gulped down more 
of the brandy—where and how do you 
live?” 

“Where? I own a cattle ranch in Mon- 
tana and since the Archduke’s death I 
have lived there. He carried about fifty 
thousand pounds to America with him. 
He took care that I should get what was 
left when he dicd—and, I am almost 
afraid to tell you that I have actually 
augmented my inheritance! Just before 
I left I bought a place in Virginia to be 
near Washington when I got tired of the 
ranch.” 

“Washington!” snorted the count. “In 
due course it will be the storm center of 
the world.” 

“You read the wrong American news- 
papers,” laughed Armitage. 

They were silent for a moment, in 
which each was busy with his own 
thoughts; then the count remarked: 
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“Your French is first rate. 
speak English as well?” 

“As readily as German, I think. You 
may recall that I had an English tutor, 
and maybe I did not tell you in that in- 
terview at Paris that I had spent a year 
at Harvard University.” 

“What the devil did you do that for?” 
growled Von Stroebel. 

“From curiosity, or ambition, as you 
like. I was in Cambridge at the law 
school for a year before the Archduke 
diced. That was two ycars ago. I am 
twenty-six, as you may remember. I am 
detaining you; I have no wish to rake 
over the past ; but I am sorry—I am very 
sorry we can’t meet on some common 
ground.” 

“I ask you to abandon this democratic 
nonsense and come back and make a man 
of yourself. You might go far—very 
far; but this democracy has hold of you 
like a disease.” 

“What you ask is impossible. It is 
just as impossible now as it was when we 
discussed it in Paris last year. To sit 
down in Vienna and learn how to keep 
that leaning tower of an empire from 
tumbling down like a stack of bricks—it 
does not appeal to me. You have spent 
a laborious life in defending a silly medi- 
eval tradition of government. You are 
using all the apparatus of the modern 
world to perpetuate an ideal that is as old 
and dead as the Rameses dynasty. Every 
time you use the telegraph to send orders 
in an emperor’s name you commit an an- 
achronism.” 

The count frowned and growled. 

“Don’t talk to me like that. It is not 
amusing.” 

“No; it is not funny. To see men like 
you fetching and carrying for dull kings, 
who would drop through the gallows or 
go to planting turnips without your 
brains—it does not appeal to my sense of 
humor or my imagination.” 

“You put it coarsely,” remarked the 
old man grimly. “I shall perhaps have 
a statue when I am gone.” 


Do you 
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“Quite likely ; and mobs will rendezvous 
in its shadow to march upon the royal 
palaces. If I were coming back to Eu- 
rope I should go in for something more 
interesting than furnishing brains for 
sickly kings.” 

“I dare say! Very likely you would 
persuade them to proclaim democracy and 
brotherhood everywhere.” 

“On the other hand, I should become 
king myself.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Mr. John Armitage. 
Much as you have grieved me, I should 
hate to sce you in a madhouse.” 

“My faculties, poor as they are, were 
never clearer. I repeat that if I were go- 
ing to furnish the brains for an empire 
I should ride in the state carriage myself, 
and not be merely the driver on the box, 
who keeps the middle of the road and 
looks out for sharp corners. Here is a 
plan ready to my hand. Let me find that 
lost document, appear in Vienna and an- 
nounce myself Frederick Augustus, the 
son of the Archduke Karl! I knew both 
men intimately. You may remember that 
Frederick and I were born in the same 
month. I, too, am Frederick Augustus! 
We passed commonly in America as broth- 
ers. Many of the personal effects of both 
are in my keeping—by the Archduke’s 
own wish. You have spent your life 
studying human nature, and you know as 

. well as I do that half the world would be- 
lieve my story if I said I was the Emper- 
or’s nephew. In the uneasy and unstable 
condition of your absurd empire I should 
be hailed as a diversion, and then—events, 
events !” 

Count von Stroebel listened with nar- 
rowing eyes, and his lips moved in an 
effort to find words with which to break 
in upon this impious declaration. When 
Armitage ceased speaking the old man 
sank back and glared at him. 

“Karl did his work well. You are quite 
mad. You will do well to go back to 
America before the police discover you.” 

Armitage rose and his manner changed 
abruptly. 
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“TI do not mean to trouble or annoy 

you. Please pardon me! Let us be 

friends, if we can be nothing more.” 

“It is too late. The chasm is too deep.” 

The old minister sighed deeply. His 
fingers touched the despatch box as’ 
though by habit. It represented power, 
majesty and the iron game of govern- 
ment. The young man watched him ea- 
gerly. 

The heavy, tremulous hands of Count 
von Stroebel passed back and forth over 
the box caressingly. Suddenly he bent 
forward and spoke with a new and gentler 
tone and manner. 

“I have given my life, my whole life, 
as you have said, to one service—to up- 
hold one idea. You have spoken of that 
work with contempt. History, I believe, 
will reckon it justly.” 

“Your place is secure—no one can 
gainsay that,” broke in Armitage. 

“If you would do something for me— 
for me—do something for Austria, do 
something for my country and yours! 
You have wits; I dare say you have cour- 
age. I don’t care what that service may 
be; I don’t care where or how you per- 
form it. I am not so near gone as you 
may think. I know well enough that they 
are waiting for me to die; but I am in no 
hurry to afford my enemies that pleasure. 
But stop this babble of yours about dc- 
mocracy—do something for Austria—for 
the empire that I have held here under 
my hand these difficult years—then take 
your name again—and you will find that 
kings can be as just and wise as mobs.” 

“For the empire—something for the 
empire?” murmured the young man won- 
dering. 

Count Ferdinand von Stroebel rose. 

“You will accept the commission—I am 
quite sure you will accept. I leave on an 
early train, and I shall not sce you 
again.” As he took Armitage’s hand he 
scrutinized him once more with particu- 
lar care; there was a lingering caress in 
his touch as he detained the young man 
for an instant; then he sighed heavily. 
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“Good night; good-by!” he said ab- 
ruptly, and waved his caller toward the 
door. 
CHAPTER II 


THE CLAIBORNES, OF WASHINGTON 


—the Englishman who is not an Englishman 
and therefore doubly incomprehensible.—Tue 
NAULAHKA. 


The girl with the white-plumed hat 
started and flushed slightly, and her 
brother glanced over his shoulder toward 
the restaurant door to see what had at- 
tracted her attention. 

“°T is he, the unknown, Dick !” 

“I must say I like his persistence!” ex- 
claimed the young fellow, turning again 
to the table. “In America I should call 
him out and punch his head, but over 
here—” 

“Over here you have better manners,” 
replied the girl, laughing. “But why 
trouble yourself? He doesn’t even look 
at us. We are of no importance to him 
whatever. We probably speak a different 
language.” 

“But he travels by the same trains; he 
stops at the same inns; he sits near us at 
the theater—he even affects the same pic- 
tures in the same galleries! It’s growing 
a trifle monotonous; it’s really insuffer- 
able. I think I shall have to try my stick 
on him.” 

“Ah, you flatter yourself, Richard,” 
mocked the girl. ‘“He’s fully your height 
and a trifle broader across the shoulders. 
The lines about his mouth are almost— 
yes, I should say, quite as firm as yours, 
though he is a younger man. His eyes 
are nice blue ones, and they are very 
steady. His hair is”—she paused to re- 
flect and tilted her head slightly, her eyes 
wandering for an instant to the subject 


of her comment—“light brown, I should - 


eall it. And he is beardless, as all self- 
respecting men should be. I’m sure that 
he is an exemplary person—kind to his 
sisters and aunts, very willing to sacrifice 
himself for others and light the candles 


_young man. 
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on his nephews’ and nieces’ Christmas 
trees.” . 

She rested her cheek against her light- 
ly-clasped hands and sighed deeply to 
provoke a continuation of her brother’s 
growling disdain. 

The young gentleman to whom she had 
referred had seated himself at a table not 
far distant, given an order with some par- 
ticularity, and settled himself to the read- 
ing of a newspaper which he had drawn 
from the pocket of his blue serge coat. 
He was at once absorbed, and the pres- 
ence of the Claibornes gave him appar- 
ently not the slightest concern. 

“He has a sense of humor,” the girl re- 
sumed. “I saw him yesterday—” 

“You’re always seeing him: you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” - 

“Don’t interrupt me, please. As I was 
saying, I saw him laughing over the 
Fliegende Blatter.” 

“But that’s no sign he has a sense of 
humor. . It rather proves that he hasn’t. 
I’m disappointed in you, Shirley. To 
think that my own sister should be able 
to tell the color of a wandering black- 
guard’s eyes !” 

He struck a match viciously, and his 
sister laughed. 

“I might add to his portrait. That 
blue and white scarf is tied beautifully ; 
and his profile would be splendid in a 
medallion. I believe from his nose he - 
may be English, after all,” she added with 
a dreamy air assumed to add to her broth- 
er’s impatience. : 

“Which doesn’t help the matter mate- 
rially that I can see!’ exclaimed the 
“With a full beard he’d 
probably look like a Sicilian bandit. If 
I thought he was really pursuing you in 
this darkly mysterious way I should cer- 
tainly give him a piece of my American 
mind. You might suppose that a girl 
would be safe traveling with her brother.” 

“It isn’t your fault, Dick,” laughed the 
girl. ‘You know our parents dear were 
with us when we first began to notice him 
—that was in Rome. And now that we 
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are alone he continues to follow our trail 
just the same. It’s really diverting; and 
if you were a good brother you’d find out 
all about him, and we might even do 
stunts together—the three of us, with 
you as the watchful chaperon. You for- 
get how I have worked for you, Dick. I 
took great chances in forcing an ac- 
quaintance with those frosty English peo- 
ple at Florence just because you were 
crazy about the scrawny blonde who wore 
the frightful hats. I wash my hands of 
you hereafter. Your taste in girls is hor- 
rible.” 

“Your mind has been affected by read- 
ing these fake-kingdom romances, where 
a ridiculous prince gives up home and 
mother and his country to marry the 
usual beautiful American girl who travels 
about having silly adventures. I belong 
to the Know-nothing Party—America for 
Americans and only white men on guard!” 

“Yes, Richard! Your sentiments are 
worthy, but they’d have more weight if I 
hadn’t seen you staring your eyes out 
every time we came within a mile of a 
penny princess. I haven’t forgotten 
your disgraceful conduct in collecting 
photographs of that homely daughter of 
a certain English duke. We'll call the 
incident closed, little brother.” 

“Our friend Chauvenet, even,” con- 
tinued Captain Claiborne, “is less per- 
sistent—less gloomily present on the hori- 
zon. We haven’t seen him for a week or 
two. But he expects to visit Washington 
this spring. His waistcoats are magni- 
ficent. The governor shies every time 
the fellow unbuttons his coat.” 

“Mr. Chauvenet is an accomplished 
man of the world,” declared Shirley with 
an insincere sparkle in her eyes. _ 

“He lives by his wits—and lives well.” 

Claiborne dismissed Chauvenet and 
turned again toward the strange young 
man, who was still deep in his newspaper. 

“He’s reading Die Neue Freie Presse,” 
remarked Dick, “by which token I argue 
that he’s some sort of a Dutchman. He’s 
probably a traveling agent for a Vienna 
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glass-factory, or a drummer for a cheap 
wine-house, or the agent for a Munich 
brewery. That would account for his 
travels. We simply fell in with his com- 
mercial itinerary.” ; 

“You seem to imply, brother, that my 
charms are not in themselves sufficient. 
But a commercial traveler hardly com- 
mands that fine repose, that distinction— 
that air of having been places and seen 
things and known people—” 

“Tush! I have seen American book 
agents who had all that—even the air of 
having been places! Your instincts ought 
to serve you better, Shirley. It’s well 
that we go on to-morrow. I shall warn 
mother and the governor that you need 
watching.” 

Shirley Claiborne’s eyes rested again 
upon the calm reader of Die Neue Freie 
Presse. The waiter was now placing cer- 
tain dishes upon the table without, ap- 
parently, interesting the young gentle- 
man in the least. Then the young man 
dropped the paper, and buttered a -roll 
reflectively. His gaze swept the room 
for the first time, passing over the heads 
of Miss Claiborne and her brother unsee- 
ingly—with, perhaps, too studied an air 
of indifference. 

“He has known real sorrow,” persisted 
Shirley, her elbows on the table, her fin- 
gers interlocked, her chin resting idly 
upon them. “He’s traveling in an effort 
to forget a blighting grief,” persisted the 
girl with mock sympathy. 

“Then let us leave him in peace! We 
can’t decently linger in the presence of 
his sacred sorrow.” 

Captain Richard Claiborne and his sis- 
ter Shirley had stopped at Geneva to 
spend a week with a younger brother, 
who was in school there, and were to join 
their father and mother at Liverpool and 
sail for home at once. The Claibornes 
were permanent residents of Washington, 
where Hilton Claiborne, a former ambas- 
sador to two of the greatest European 
courts, was counsel for several of the em- 
bassies and a recognized authority on in- 
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ternational law. He had been to Rome 
to report to the Italian government the 
result of his efforts to collect damages 
from the United States for the slaughter 
of Italian laborers in a railroad strike, 
and had proceeded thence to England on 
other professional business. 

Dick Claiborne had been ill, and was 
abroad on leave in an effort to shake off 
the lingering effects of typhoid fever con- 
tracted in the Philippines. He was under 
orders to report for duty at Fort Myer 
on the first of April, and it was now late 
March. He and his sister had spent 
the morning at their brother’s school and 
were enjoying a late déjeuner at the 
Monte Rosa. There existed between them 
a pleasant comradeship that was in no 
wise affected by divergent tastes and tem- 
peraments. Dick had just attained his 
captaincy, and was the youngest man of 
his rank in the service. He did not know 
an orchid from a hollyhock, but no man in 
the army was a better judge of a cavalry 
horse, and if a Wagner recital bored him 
to death his spirit rose, nevertheless, to 
the bugle, and he drilled his troop until 
he could play with it and snap it about 
him like a whip. 

Shirley Claiborne had been out of col- 
lege a year, and afforded a pleasant refu- 
tation of the dull theory that advanced 
education destroys a girl’s charm, or 
buoyancy, or whatever it is that is so 
greatly admired in young womanhood. 
She gave forth the impression of vitality 
and strength. She was beautifully fair, 
with a high color that accentuated her 
youthfulness. Her brown hair, caught up 
from her brow in the fashion of the early 
years of the century, flashed gold in sun- 
light. 

Much of Shirley’s girlhood had been 
spent in the Virginia hills, where Judge 
Claiborne had long maintained a refuge 
from the heat of Washington. From 
childhood she had read the calendar of 
spring as it is written upon the landscape 
itself. Her fingers found by instinct the 
first arbutus ; she knew where white violets 
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shone first upon the rough breast of the 
hillsides ; and particular patches of rhodo- 
dendron had for her the intimate inter- 
est of private gardens. 

Undoubtedly there are deities fully 
consecrated to the important business of 
naming girls, so happily is that task ac- 
complished. Gladys is a child of the 
spirit of mischief. Josephine wears a 
sweet gravity, and Mary, too, discourses 
of serious matters. Nora, in some incar- 
nation, has seen fairies scampering over 
moor and hill and the remembrance of 
them teases her memory. Katherine is not 
so faithless as her ways might lead you 
to believe. Laura without dark cyes 
would be impossible, and her predestined 
Petrarch would never deliver his sonnets. 
Helen may be seen only against a back- 
ground of Trojan wall. Gertrude must 
‘be tall and fair and ready with ballads in 
the winter twilight. Julia’s reserve and 
discretion commend her to you; but she 
has a heart of laughter. Anne is to be 
found in the rose garden with clipping- 
shears and a basket. Hilda is a capable 
person ; there is no ignoring her militant 
character ; the battles of Saxon kings arc 
still in her blood. Marjorie has scribbled 
verses in secret, and Celia is the quietest 
auditor at the symphony. And you may 
have observed that there is no button on 
Elizabeth’s foil; you do well not to clash 
wits with her. Do you say that these 
ascriptions are not square with your ex- 
perience? Then verily there must have 
been a sad mixing of infant candidates 
for the font in your parish. Shirley, in 
such case, will mean nothing to you. It 
is a waste of time to tell you that the 
name may become audible without being 
uttered; you can not be made to under- 
stand that the r and | slip into each other 
as ripples glide over pebbles in a brook. 
And from the name to the girl—may you 
be forever denied a glimpse of Shirley 
Claiborne’s pretty head, her brown hair 
and dream-haunted eyes, if you do not 
first murmur the name with honest liking. 

As the Claibornes lingered at the table 
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a short stout man espied them from the 
door and advanced beamingly. 

“Ah, my dear Shirley, and Dick! Can 
it be possible! I heard only by the merest 
chance that you were here. But Switzer- 
land is the real meeting place of the 
world.” 

The young Americans greeted the new- 
comer cordially. A waiter placed a chair 
for him, and took his hat. Arthur Single- 
ton was an American, though he had lived 
abroad so long as to have lost his identity 
with any particular city or state of his na- 
tive land. He had been an attaché of the 
American embassy at London for many 
years. Administrations changed and am- 
bassadors came and went, but Singleton 
was never molested. It was said that he 
kept his position on the score of his wide 
acquaintance ; he knew every one, and he 
was a great peddler of gossip, particu- 
larly about people in high station. 

The children of Hilton Claiborne were 
not to be overlooked. He would impress 
himself upon them, as was his way; for 
he was sincerely social by instinct, and 
would go far to do a kindness for people 
he really liked. 

“Ah me! You have arrived oppor- 
tunely, Miss Claiborne. There’s mystery 
in the air—the great Stroebel is here— 
under this very roof and in a dreadfully 
bad humor. He is a dangerous man—a 
very dangerous man, but failing fast. 
Poor Austria! Count Ferdinand von 
Stroebel can have no successor—he’s only 
a sort of hold-over from the nineteenth 
century, and with him and his emperor 
out of the way—what? For my part I 
see only dark days ahead;” and he con- 
cluded with a little sigh that implied 
crumbling thrones and falling dynasties. 

‘We met him in Vienna,” said Shirley 
Claiborne, “when father was there before 
the Ecuador Claims Commission. He 
struck me as being a delightful old grizzly 
bear.” 

“He will have his place in history; he 
was the peer of Bismarck in some things 
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he has done. He holds more secrets than 
any other man in Europe—and you may 
be quite sure that they will die with him. 
He will leave no memoirs to be poked over 
by his enemies—no post-mortem confi- 
dences from him! 

The reader of Die Neue Freie Presse, 
preparing to leave his table, tore from 
the newspaper an article that scemed to 
have attracted him, placed it in his card- 
case, and walked toward the door. The 
eyes of Arthur Singleton lighted in rec- 
ognition, and the attaché, muttering an 
apology to the Claibornes, addressed the 
young gentleman cordially. 

“Why, Armitage, of all men!” and he 
rose, still facing the Claibornes, with an 
air of embracing the young Americans in 
his greetings. He never liked to lose an 
auditor; and he would, under no circum- 
stances, miss a chance to display the wide 
circumference of his acquaintance. 

“Shirley—Miss Claiborne—allow me 
to present Mr. Armitage.” The young 
army officer and Armitage then shook 
hands, and the three men stood for a mo- 
ment, detained, it seemed, by the old at- 
taché, who had no engagement for the 
next hour or two and resented the idea of 
being left alone. 

“Qne always meets Armitage!’ declared 
Singleton. “He knows our America as 
well as we do—and very well indeed—for 
an Englishman.” 

Armitage bowed gravely. 

“You make it necessary again for me to 
disavow any allegiance to the powers that 
rule Great Britain. I’m really a fair sort 
of Amcrican—I have sometimes told New 
York people all about—Colorado—Mon- 
tana—New Mexico!” 

His voice and manner were those of a 
gentleman. His color, as Shirley Clai- 
borne now observed, was that of an out- 
doors man; she was familiar with it in 
soldiers and sailors, and knew that it testi- 
fied to a vigorous and wholesome life. 

“Of course you’re not English!’ ex- 
claimed Singleton, annoyed as he remem- 
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bered, or thought he did, that Armitage 
had on some other occasion made the same 
protest. 

“I’m really getting sensitive about it,” 
said Armitage, more to the Claibornes 
than to Singleton. “But must we all be 
from somewhere? Is it so melancholy a 
plight to be a man without a country?” 

The mockery in his tone was belied by 
the good humor in his face; his eyes 
caught Shirley’s passingly, and she smiled 
at him—it seemed a natural, a perfectly 
inevitable thing to do. She liked the kind 
tolerance with which he suffered the babble 
of Arthur Singleton, whom some one had 
called an international bore. The young 
man’s dignity was only an expression of 
self-respect ; his appreciation of the exact 
proprieties resulting from this casual in- 
troduction to herself and her brother was 
perfect. He was already withdrawing. A 
waiter had followed him with his discarded 
newspaper—and Armitage took it and 
idly dropped it on a chair. 

“Have you heard the news, Armitage? 
The Austrian sphinx is here—in this very 
house !? whispered Singleton impressively. 

“Yes; to be sure, Count von Stroebel is 
here, but he will probably not remain long. 
The Alps will soon be safe again. I am 
glad to have met you.” He bowed to the 
Claibornes inclusively, nodded in response 
to Singleton’s promise to look him up 
later, and left them. 

When Shirley and her brother reached 
their common sitting-room Dick Claiborne 
laughingly held up the copy of Die Neue 
Freie Presse which Armitage had cast 
aside at their table. 

“Now we shall know!” he declared. 

“Know what, Dick?” 

“At least what our friend without’ a 
country is so interested in.”* 

He opened the paper, from which half 
a column had been torn, noted the date, 
rang the bell, and ordered a copy of the 
same issue. When it was brought he 
opened it, found the place, laughed loudly, 
and passed the sheet over to his sister. 
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“Oh, Shirley, Shirley! This is almost 
too much!” he cried, watching her as her 
eyes swept the article. She turned away 
to escape his noise, and after a glance 
threw down the paper in disgust. The ar- 
ticle dealt in detail with Austro-Hun- 
garian finances, and fairly bristled with 
figures and sage conclusions based upon 
them. 

“Isn’t that the worst!” exclaimed Shir- 
ley, smiling ruefully. 

“He’s certainly a romantic figure ready 
to your hand. Probably a bank-clerk who 
makes European finance his recreation.” 

“He isn’t an Englishman, at any rate. 
He repudiated the idea with scorn.” 

“Well, your Mr. Armitage didn’t seem 
so awfully excited at meeting Singleton; 
but he seemed rather satisfied with your 
appearance, to put it mildly. I wonder if 
he had arranged with Singleton to pass by 
in that purely incidental way, just for the 
privilege of making your acquaintance!” 

“Don’t be foolish, Dick. It’s unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman. But if 
you should see Mr. Singleton again— 

“Yes—not if I see him first!” ejacu- 
lated Claiborne. 

“Well, you might ask him who Mr. 
Armitage is. It would be amusing—and 
satisf. ying—to know.” 

Later in the day the old attaché fell 
upon Claiborne at the hotel office and 
stopped to discuss a report that a change 
was impending in the American State De- 
partment. Changes at Washington did 
not trouble Singleton, who was sure of his 
tenure. He said as much; and after some 
further talk, Claiborne remarked: 

“Your frienc Armitage seems a good 
sort.” 

“Oh, yes; a capital talker, and thor- 
oughly well posted in affairs.” 

“Yes, he seemed interesting. Do you 
happen to know where he lives—when he’s 
at home?” 

“Lord bless you, boy, I don’t know any- 
thing about Armitage!” spluttered Sin- 
gleton, with the emphasis so thrown as to 
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imply that of course in any other branch 
of human knowledge he would be found 
abundantly qualified to answer questions. 

“But you introduced us to him—my 
sister and me. I assumed—” 

“My dear Claiborne, I’m always intro- 
ducing people! It’s my business to intro- 
duce people. Armitage is all right. He’s 
always around everywhere. I’ve dined 
with him in Paris, and I’ve rarely seen a 
man order a better dinner.” 


CHAPTER III 


DARK TIDINGS 


The news I bring is heavy in my tongue. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 


The second day thereafter Shirley 
Claiborne went into a jeweler’s on the 
Grand Quai to purchase a trinket that had 
caught her eye, while she waited for Dick, 
who had gone off in their carriage to the 
post-office to send some telegrams. It was 
a small shop, and the time early afternoon, 
when few people were about. A man who 
had preceded her was looking at watches, 
and seemed deeply absorbed in this occu- 
pation. She heard his inquiries as to qual- 
ity and price, and knew that it was Armi- 
tage’s voice before she recognized his tall 
figure. She made her purchase quickly, 
and was about to leave the shop, when he 
turned toward her and she bowed. 

“Good afternoon, Miss _ Claiborne. 
These are very tempting bazaars, aren’t 
they? If the abominable tariff laws of 
America did not give us pause—” 

He bent above her, hat in hand, smiling. 
He had concluded the purchase of a 
watch, which the shopkeeper was now 
wrapping in a box. 

“I have just purchased a little remem- 
brance for my ranch foreman out in Mon- 
tana, and before I can place it in his hands 
it must be examined and appraised and all 
the pleasure of the gift destroyed by the 
custom officers in New York. I hope you 
are a good smuggler, Miss Claiborne.” 

“T’d like to be. Women are supposed to 
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have a knack at the business; but my 
father is so patriotic that he makes me 
declare everything.” 

“Patriotism will carry one far; but I 
object both to being taxed and to the 
alternative of corrupting the gentlemen 
who lie in wait at the receipt of customs.” 

“Of course the answer is that Ameri- 
cans should buy at home,” replied Shirley. 
She received her change, and Armitage 
placed his small package in his pocket. 

“My brother expected to meet me here; 
he ran off with our carriage,” Shirley ex- 
plained. 

“These last errands are always trying 
—there are innumerable things one would 
like to come back for from mid-ocean, tar- 
iff or no tariff.” 

“There’s the wireless,” said Shirley. 
“In time we shall be able to commit our 
afterthoughts to it. But lost views can 
hardly be managed that way. After I get 
home I shall think of scores of things I 
should like to see again—which photo- 
graphs don’t give.” 

“Such as—?” 

“OQh—the way the Pope looks when he 
gives his blessing at St. Peter’s; and the 
feeling you have when you stand by Na- 
poleon’s tomb—the awfulness of what he 
did and was—and being here in Switzer- 
land, where I always feel somehow the 
pressure of all the past of Europe about 
me. Now,”—and she laughed lightly,—‘“I 
have made a most serious confession.” 

“It is a new idea—that of surveying 
the ages from these mountains. They 
must be very wise after all these years, 
and they have certainly seen men and na- 
tions do many evil and wretched things. 
But the history of the world is all one 
long romance—a tremendous story.” 

“That is what makes me sorry to go 
home,” said Shirley meditatively. “We 
are so new—-still in the making, and ab- 
surdly raw. When we have a war, it is 
just politics, with scandals about what the 
soldiers have to eat, and that sort of 
thing.” 

“But it is easy to overestimate the 
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weight of history and tradition. The 
glory of dead Cesar doesn’t do the peas- 
ant any good. When you see Italian la- 
borers at work in America digging ditches 
or laying railroad ties, or find Norwegian 
farmers driving their plows into the new 
hard soil of the Dakotas, you don’t think 
of their past as much as of their future— 
the future of the whole human race.” | 

Armitage had been the subject of so 
much jesting between Dick and herself 
that it seemed strange to be talking to 
him. His face brightened pleasantly when 
he spoke; his eyes were grayer than she 
had mockingly described them for her 
brother’s benefit the day before. His man- 
ner was gravely courteous, and she did not 
at all believe that he had followed her 
about. 

Her ideals of men were colored by the 
American prejudice in favor of those who 
aim high and venture much. In her child- 
hood she had read Malory and Froissart 
with a boy’s delight. She possessed, too, 
that poetic sense of the charm of “the 
spirit of place” that is the natural accom- 
paniment of the imaginative temperament. 
The cry of bugles sometimes brought 
tears to her eyes; her breath came quickly 
when she sat—as she often did—in the 
Fort Myer drill hall at Washington and 
watched the alert cavalrymen dashing 
toward the spectators’ gallery in the 
mimic charge. The work that brave men 
do she admired above anything else in the 
world. As a child in Washington she had 
looked wonderingly upon the statues of 
heroes and the frequent military pageants 
of the capital; and she had wept at the 
solemn pomp of military funerals. Once 
on a battleship she had thrilled at the sa- 
lutes of a mighty fleet in the Hudson be- 
low the tomb of Grant; and soon there- 
after had felt awe possess her as she 
gazed upon the white marble effigy of Lee 
in the chapel at Lexington; for the con- 
templation of heroes was dear to her, and 
she was proud to believe that her father, 
a veteran of the Civil War, and her sol- 
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dier brother were a tie between herself and 
the old heroic times. 

Armitage was aware that a jeweler’s 
shop was hardly the place for extended 
conversation with a young woman whom 
he scarcely knew, but he lingered in the 
joy of hearing this American girl’s voice, 
and what she said interested him immense- 
ly. He had seen her first in Paris at an ex- 
hibition. He had come upon her stand- © 
ing quite alone before “High Tide at 
Gettysburg,” the picture of the year; and 
he had noted the quick mounting of color 
to her cheeks as the splendid movement 
of the painting—its ardor and fire—took 
hold of her. He saw her again in Flor- 
ence; and it was from there that he had 
deliberately followed the Claibornes. 

His own plans were now quite unsettled 
by his interview with Von Stroebel. He 
fully expected Chauvenet in Geneva; the 
man had apparently been on cordial terms 
with the Claibornes ; and as he had seemed 
to be master of his own time, it was wholly 
possible that he would appear before the 
Claibornes left Geneva. It was now the 
second day after Von Stroebel’s departure, 
and Armitage began to feel uneasy. 

He stood with Shirley quite near the 
shop door, watching for Captain Clai- 
borne to come back with the carriage. 

“But Amcrica—isn’t America the most 


marvelous product of romance in the 


world,—its discovery,—the successive con- 
flicts that led up to the realization of 
democracy? Consider the worthless idlers 
of the Middle Ages going about banging 
one another’s armor with battle-axes. Let 
us have peace, said the tired warrior.” 

“He could afford to say it; he was the 
victor,” said Shirley. 

“Ah! there is Captain Claiborne. I am 
indebted to you for many pleasant sug- 
gestions.” 

The carriage was at the door, and Dick 
Claiborne came up to them at once and 
bowed to Armitage. 

“There is great news: Count Ferdinand 
von Stroebel was murdered in his railway 
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carriage between here and Vienna; they 
found him dead at Innsbruck this morn- 
ing.” 

“Is it possible! Are you quite sure he 
was murdered?” 

It was Armitage who asked the ques- 
tion. He spoke in a tone quite matter-of- 
fact and colorless, so that Shirley looked 
at him in surprise; but she saw that he 
was very grave; and then instantly some 
sudden feeling flashed in his eyes. 

“There is no doubt of it. It was an 
atrocious crime; the count was an old man 
and feeble when we saw him the other day. 
He wasn’t fair game for an assassin,” 
said Claiborne. 

“No; he deserved a better fate,” re- 
marked Armitage. 

“He was a grand old man,” said Shir- 
ley, as they left the shop and walked to- 
ward the carriage. “Father admired him 
greatly; and he was very kind to us in 
Vienna. It is terrible to think of his being 
murdered.” 

“Yes; he was a wise and useful man,” 
observed Armitage, still grave. “He was 
one of the great men of his time.” 

His tone was not that of one who dis- 
cusses casually a bit of news of the hour, 
and Captain Claiborne paused a moment 
at the carriage door. 

“And now we shall see—” began the 
young American, curious as to what Ar- 
mitage might say further. 

“We shall see Johann Wilhelm die of 
old age within a few years at most; and 
then Charles Louis, his son, will be the 
emperor-king in his place; and if he 
should go hence without heirs, his cousin 
Francis would rule in the house of his fa- 
thers; and Francis is corrupt and worth- 
less, and quite necessary to the plans of 
destiny for the divine order of kings.” 

John Armitage stood beside the car- 


riage quite erect, his hat and stick and: 


gloves in his right hand, his left thrust 
lightly into the side pocket of his coat. 

“A queer devil,” observed Claiborne, as 
they drove away. “A solemn customer, 
and not cheerful enough to make a good 
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drummer. By what singular chance did 
he find you in that shop?” 

“T found him, dearest brother, if I must 
make the humiliating disclosure.” 

“Tush! I hardly thought you would 
carry it so far.” 

“And while he may be a salesman of 
imitation cut-glass, he has expensive 
tastes.” 

“Lord help us, he hasn’t been buying 
you a watch?” 

“No; he was lavishing himself on a 
watch for the foreman of his ranch in 
Montana.” 

“Humph! you’re chaffing.” 

“Not in the least. He paid—I couldn’t 
help being a witness to the transaction— 
he actually paid five hundred francs for a 
watch to give to the foreman of his ranch 
—his ranch, mind you, in Montana, U. S. 
A. He spoke of it incidentally as though 
he were always buying watches for cow- 
boys. Now where does that leave us?” 

“I’m afraid it rather does for my the- 
ory. I?ll look him up when I get home. 
Montana isn’t a good hiding place any 
more. But it was odd the way he acted 
about old Stroebel’s death. You don’t 
suppose he knew him, do you?” 

“It’s possible. Poor Count von Stroe- 
bel! Many hearts are lighter now that 
he’s done for.” 

“Yes; and there will be something do- 
ing in Austria, now that he’s out of the way.” 

Four days passed in which they devoted 
themselves to their young brother. The 
papers were filled with accounts of Count 
von Stroebel’s death and speculations as 
to its effect on the future of Austria and 
the peace of Europe. The Claibornes saw 
nothing of Armitage. Dick asked for him 
in the hotel, and found that he had gone, 
but would return in a few days. 

It was on the morning of the fourth day 
that Armitage appeared suddenly at the 
hotel as Dick and his sister waited for a 
carriage to carry them to their train. He 
had just returned, and they met by the 
narrowest margin. He walked with them 
to the door of the Monte Rosa. 
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“We are running for the King Edward, 
and hope for a day in London before we 
sail. Perhaps we shall see you one of 
these days in America,” said Claiborne, 
with some malice, it must be confessed, for 
his sister’s benefit. 

“That is possible; I am very fond of 
Washington,” responded Armitage, care- 
lessly. 

“Of course you will look us up,” per- 
sisted Dick. “I shall be at Fort Myer for 
a while—and it will always be a pleas- 
ure—” 

Claiborne turned for a last word with 
the porter about their baggage, and Ar- 
mitage stood talking to Shirley, who had 
already entered the carriage. 

“Oh, is there any. news of Count von 
Stroebel’s assassin?” she asked, noting the 
newspaper that Armitage held in his 
hand. 

“Nothing. It’s a very mysterious and 
puzzling affair.” 

“It’s horrible to think such a thing pos- 
sible—he was a wonderful old man. But 
undoubtedly they will find the murderer.” 

“Yes; undoubtedly.” 

Then, seeing her brother beating his 
hands together impatiently behind Armi- 
tage’s back—a back whose ample shoul- 
ders were splendidly silhouetted in the 
carriage door—Shirley smiled in her joy 
of the situation, and would have prolonged 
it for her brother’s benefit even to the 
point of missing the train, if the matter 
had been left wholly in her hands. It 
amused her to keep the conversation 
pitched in the most impersonal key. 

“They will undoubtedly scour Europe 
in pursuit of the assassin,” she observed. 

“Yes,” replied Armitage, gravely. 

He thought her brown traveling gown, 
with hat and gloves to match, exceedingly 
becoming, and he liked the full, deep tones 


of her voice, and the changing light of © 


her eyes; and a certain dimple in her left 
cheek—he had assured himself that it had 
no counterpart on the right—made the 
fate of principalities and powers seem, at 
the moment, an idle thing. 
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“The truth will be known before we sail, 
no doubt,” said Shirley. “The assassin 
may even be in Geneva by this time.” 

“That is quite likely,” said John Ar- 
mitage, with unbroken gravity. “In fact, 
I rather expect him here, or I should be 
leaving to-day myself.” 

He bowed and made way for the vexed 
and chafing Claiborne, who gave his hand 
to Armitage hastily and jumped into the 
carriage. 

“Your imitation cut-glass drummer has 
nearly caused us to miss our train. Thank 
the Lord, we’ve seen the last of that fel- 
low.” 

Shirley said nothing, but gazed out of 
the window with a wondering look in her 
eyes. And on the way to Liverpool she 
thought often of those last words of Ar- 
mitage’s. “IE rather expect him here, or I 
should be leaving to-day myself,” he had 
said. 

She was not sure whether, if it had not 
been for those words, she should have 
thought of him again at all. She remem- 
bered him as he stood framed in the car- 
riage door—his gravity, his fine ease, the 
impression he gave of great physical 
strength, and of resources of character 
and courage. 

And so Shirley Claiborne left Geneva, 
not knowing the curious web that fate had 
woven for her, nor how those last words 
spoken by Armitage at the carriage door 
were to link her to strange adventures at 
the very threshold of her American home. 


CHAPTER IV 


JOHN ARMITAGE A PRISONER 


That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Ts lightened. —Worpswortn. - 


The man whom John Armitage expect- 
ed arrived at the Hotel Monte Rosa a few 
hours after the Claibornes’ departure. 

While he waited, Mr. Armitage em- 
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ployed his time to advantage. He care- 
fully scrutinized his wardrobe, and after 
a process of elimination and substitution 
he packed his raiment in two trunks and 
was ready to leave the inn at ten minutes’ 
notice. Between trains, when not engaged 
in watching the incoming travelers, he 
smoked a pipe over various packets of pa- 
pers and letters, and these he burned with 
considerable care. All the French and 
German newspaper accounts of the mur- 
der of Count von Strocbel he read care- 
fully; and even more particularly he 
studied the condition of affairs in Vienna 
consequent upon the great statesman’s 
death. Secret agents from Vienna and de- 
tectives from Paris had visited Geneva in 
their study of this astounding crime, and 
had made much fuss and asked many 
questions; but Mr. John Armitage paid 
no heed to them. He had held the last con- 
versation of length that any one had en- 
joyed with Count Ferdinand von Stroebel, 
but the fact of this interview was known 
to no one, unless to one or two hotel serv- 
ants, and these held a very high opinion of 
Mr. Armitage’s character, based on his 
generosity in the matter of gold coin; 
and there could, of course, be no possible 
relationship between so shocking a trag- 

_edy and a chance acquaintance between 
two travelers. Mr. Armitage knew noth- 
ing that he cared to impart to detectives, 
and a great deal that he had no intention 
of imparting to any one. He accumu- 
lated a remarkable assortment of time- 
tables and advertisements of trans-atlantic 
sailings against sudden need, and even en- 
gaged passage on three steamers sailing 
from English and French ports within 
the week. 

He expected that the person for whom 
he waited would go direct to the Hotel 
Monte Rosa for the reason that Shirley 
Claiborne had been there; and Armitage 
was not mistaken. When this person 
learned that the Claibornes had left, he 
would doubtless hurry after them. This 
is the conclusion that was reached by Mr. 
Armitage, who, at times, was singularly 
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happy in his speculations as to the mental 
processes of other people. Sometimes, 
however, he made mistakes, as will appear. 

The gentleman for whom John Armi- 
tage had been waiting arrived alone, and 
was received as a distinguished guest by 
the landlord. 

Monsieur Chauvenet inquired for his 
friends the Claibornes, and was clearly an- 
noyed to find that they had gone; and no 
sooner had this intelligence been conveyed 
to him than he, too, studied time-tables 
and consulted steamer advertisements. 
Mr. John Armitage in various discreet 
ways was observant of Monsieur Chauve- 
net’s activities, and bookings at steamship 
offices interested him so greatly that he re- 
served passage on two additional steamers 
and ordered the straps buckled about his 
trunks, for it had occurred to him that he 
might find it necessary to leave Geneva in 
a hurry. 

It was not likely that Monsieur Chauve- 
net, being now under his eyes, would es- 
cape him; and John Armitage, making a 
leisurely dinner, learned from his waiter 
that Monsieur Chauvenet, being worn 
from his travels, was dining alone in his 
rooms. 

At about eight o’clock, as Armitage 
turned the pages of Figaro in the smok- 
ing-room, Chauvenet appeared at the 
door, scrutinized the group within, and 
passed on. Armitage had carried his coat, 
hat and stick into the smoking-room, to be 
ready for possible emergencies; and when 
Chauvenet stepped out into the street he 
followed. 

It was unusually cold for the season, 
and a fine drizzle filled the air. Chauvenet 
struck off at once away from the lake, 
turned into the Boulevard Helvétique, © 
thence into the Boulevard Froissart with 
its colony of pensions. He walked rap- 
idly until he reached a house that was 
distinguished from its immediate neigh- 
bors only by its unlighted upper windows. 
He pulled the bell in the wall, and the 
door was at once opened and instantly 
closed. 
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Armitage, following at twenty yards on 
the opposite side of the street, paused 
abruptly at the sudden ending of his 
chase. It was not an hour for loitering, 
for the Genevan gendarmerie have rather 
good eyes, but Armitage had by no means 
satisfied his curiosity as to the nature of 
Chauvenet’s errand. He walked on to 
make sure he was unobserved, crossed the 
street, and again passed the dark, silent 
house which Chauvenet had entered. He 
noted the place carefully; it gave no out- 
ward appearance of being occupied. He 
assumed, from the general plan of the 
neighboring buildings, that there was a 
courtyard at the rear of the darkened 
house, accessible through a narrow pas- 
sageway at the side. As he studied the 
situation he kept moving to avoid observa- 
tion, and presently, at a moment when he 
was quite alone in the street, walked rap- 
idly to the house Chauvenet had entered. 

Gentlemen in search of adventures do 
well to avoid the Continental wall. Mr. 
Armitage brushed the glass from the top 
with his hat. It jingled softly within, 
under cover of the rain-drip. The plaster 
had crumbled from the bricks in spots, 
giving a foot its opportunity. Mr. Ar- 
mitage drew himself to the top and 
dropped within. The front door and win- 
dows stared at him blankly, and he com- 
mitted his fortunes to the bricked passage- 
way. The rain was now coming down in 
earnest, and at the rear of the house water 
had begun to drip noisily into an iron 
spout. The electric lights from neighbor- 
ing streets made a kind of twilight even in 
the darkened court, and Armitage thread- 
ed his way among a network of clothes- 
lines to the rear wall and viewed the 
premises. He knew his Geneva from 
many previous visits; the quarter was un- 
deniably respectable; and there is, to be 
sure, no reason why the blinds of a house 
should not be carefully drawn at night- 
fall at the pleasure of the occupants. The 
whole lower floor seemed utterly deserted ; 
only at one point on the third floor was 
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there any sign of light, and this the 
merest hint. 

The increasing fall of rain did not en- 
courage loitering in the wet courtyard, 
where the downspout now rattled dolorous- 
ly, and Armitage crossed the court and 
further assured himself that the lower 
floor was dark and silent. Balconies were 
bracketed against the wall at the second 
and third stories, and the slight iron lad- 
der leading thither terminated a foot 
above his head. John Armitage was fully 
aware that his position, if discovered, was, 
to say the least, untenable; but he was 
secure from observation by police, and he 
assumed that the occupants of the house 
were probably too deeply engrossed with 
their affairs to waste much time on what 
might happen without. Armitage sprang 
up and caught the lowest round of the 
ladder and in a moment his tall figure was 
a dark blur against the wall as he crept 
warily upward. The rear rooms of the 
second story were as dark and quict as 
those below. Armitage continued on to 
the third story, where a door, as well as 
several windows, gave upon the balcony; 
and he found that it was from a broken 
corner of the door shade that a sharp 
blade of light cut the dark. All continued 
quiet below; he heard the traffic of the 
neighboring thoroughfares quite distinct- 
ly ; and in a kitchen near by he heard the 
clatter of dishwashing to the accompani- 
ment of a quarrel in German between the 
maids. He bent down close to the door and 
listened. 

Two men were talking, and evidently 
the matter under discussion was of im- 
portance, for they spoke with a kind of 
dogged deliberation, and the long pauses 
in the dialogue lent color to the belief that 
some weighty matter was in debate. The 
beat of the rain on the balcony and its 
steady rattle in the spout intervened to 
dull the sound of voices, but presently one 
of the speakers, with an impatient ex- 
clamation, rose, opened the small glass- 
paned door a few inches, peered out, and 
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returned to his seat with an exclamation 
of relief. Armitage had dropped down 
the ladder half a dozen rounds as he heard 
the latch snap in the door. He waited an 
instant to make sure he had not been seen, 
then crept back to the balcony and found 
that the slight opening in the door made 
it possible for him to see as well as hear. 

“It’s stifling in this hole,” said Chauve- 
net, drawing deeply upon his cigarette 
and blowing a cloud of smoke. “If you 
will pardon the informality, I will lay 
aside my coat.” 

He carefully hung the garment upon 
the back of his chair to hold its shape, 
then resumed his seat. His companion 
watched him meanwhile with a certain in- 
tentness. 

“You take excellent care of your 
clothes, my dear Jules. I never have 
been able to fold a coat without ruin- 
ing it.” 

The rain was soaking Armitage thor- 
oughly, but its persistent beat covered 
any slight noises made by his own move- 
ments, and he was now intent upon the 
little room and its occupants. 
served the care with which the man kept 
close to his coat, and he pondered the mat- 
ter as he hung upon the balcony. If 
Chauvenet was on his way to America it 
was possible that he would carry with him 
the important paper whose loss had caused 
so much anxiety to the Austrian minister ; 
if so, where was it during his stay in 
Geneva? 

“The old man’s death is only the first 
step. We require a succession of deaths.” 

“We require three, to be explicit, not 
more or less. We should be fortunate if 
the remaining two could be accomplished 
as easily as Stroebel’s.” 

‘““He was a beast. He is well dead.” 

“That depends on the way you look 
at it. They seem really to be mourning 
the old beggar at Vienna. It is the way 
of a people. They like to be ruled by a 
savage hand. The people, as you have 
heard me say before, are fools.” 

The last speaker was a young man 


He ob-. 
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whom Armitage had never seen before; 
he was a decided blond, with close- 
trimmed straw-colored beard and slightly- 
curling hair. Opposite him, and facing 
the door, sat Chauvenet. On the table 
between them were decanters and liqueur 
glasses. 

“I am going to America at once,” said 
Chauvenet, holding his filled glass toward 
a brass lamp of an old type that hung 
from the ceiling. 

“It is probably just as well,” said the 
other. “There’s work to do there. We 
must not forget our more legitimate busi- 
ness in the midst of these pleasant side 
issues.” 

“The field is easy. After our delight- 
ful continental capitals, where, as you 
know, one is never quite sure of one’s 
self, it is pleasant to breathe the demo- 
cratic airs of Washington,” remarked 
Chauvenet. 

“Particularly so, my dear friend, when 
one is blessed with your delightful social 
gifts. I envy you your capacity for mak- 
ing others happy.” 

There was a keen irony in the fellow’s 
tongue and the edge of it evidently 
touched Chauvenet, who scowled and bent 
forward with his fingers on the table. 

“Enough of that, if you please.” 

“As you will, carino; but you will par- 
don me for offering my condolences on 
the regrettable departure of la belle 
Americaine. If you had not been so in- 
tent on matters of state you would un- 
doubtedly have found her here. As it is, 
you are now obliged to see her on her na- 
tive soil. A month in Washington may 
do much for you. She is beautiful and 
reasonably rich. Her brother, the tall 
captain, is said to be the best horseman 
in the American army.” 

“Humph! He is an ass,” ejaculated 
Chauvenet. 

A servant now appeared bearing a 
fresh bottle of cordial. He was distin- 
guished by a small head upon a tall and 
powerful body, and bore little resemblance 
to a house servant. While he brushed the 
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cigar ashes from the table the men con- 
tinued their talk without heeding him. 

Chauvenet and his friend had spoken 
from the first in French, but in address- 
ing some directions to the servant, the 
blond man, who assumed the role of host, 
employed a Servian dialect. 

“I think we were saying that the mor- 
tality list in certain directions will have 
to be stimulated a trifle before we can do 
our young friend Francis any good. 
You have business in America, carino. 
That paper we filched from old Stroebel 
strengthens our hold on Francis; but 
there is still that question as to Karl and 
Frederick Augustus. Our dear Francis 
is not satisfied. He wishes to be quite 
sure that his dear father and brother are 
dead. We must reassure him, dearest Jules.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Durand. You never 
seem to understand that the United States 
of America is a trifle larger than a barn- 
yard. And I don’t believe those fellows 
are over there. They’re probably lying 
in wait here somewhere, ready to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity,—that is, if 
they are alive. A man can hardly fail to 
be impressed with the fact that so few 
lives stand between him and—” 

“The heights—the heights!” And the 
young man whom Chauvenet called Du- 
rand, lifted his tiny glass airily. 

“Yes; the heights,” repeated Chauve- 
net a little dreamily. 

“But that declaration—that document! 
You have never honored me with a 
glimpse ; but you have it put safely away, 
I dare say.” 

“There is no place—but one!—that I 
dare risk. It is always within easy 
reach, my dear friend.” 

“You will do well to destroy that docu- 
ment. It is better out of the way.” 

“Your deficiencies in the matter of wis- 
dom are unfortunate. That paper consti- 
tutes our chief asset, my dear associate. 
So long as we have it we are able to keep 
dear Francis in order. Therefore we shall 
hold fast to it, remembering that we 
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risked much in removing it from the la- 
mented Stroebel’s archives.” 

“Do you say ‘risked much’? My val- 
ued neck, that is all,” said the other. 
“You and Winkelried are without grati- 
tude.” 

“You will do well,” said Chauvenet, “to 
keep an eye open in Vienna for the un- 
known. If you hear murmurs in Hun- 
gary one of these fine days—! Nothing 
has happened for some time; therefore 
much may happen.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“I have work in Paris before sailing 
for New York. Shall we discuss the mat- 
ter of those Peruvian claims? That is 
business. These other affairs are more 
in the nature of delightful diversions, my 
dear comrade.” 

They drew nearer the table and Du- 
rand produced a box of papers over 
which he bent with serious attention. 
Armitage had heard practically all of 
their dialogue, and, what was of equal in- 
terest, had been able to study the faces 
and learn the tones of voice of the two 
He was cramped from his 
position on the narrow balcony and wet 
and chilled by the rain, which was now 
slowly abating. He had learned much that 
he wished to know, and with an ease that 
astonished him; and he was content to 
withdraw, well pleased with his good luck. 

His legs were numb and he clung close 
so the railing of the little ladder for sup- 
port as he crept toward the area. At the 
second story his foot slipped on the wet 
iron, smooth from long use, and he stum- 
bled down several steps before he recov- 
ered himself. He listened a moment, 
heard nothing but the tinkle of the rain 
in the spout, then continued his retreat. 

As he stepped out upon the brick 
courtyard he was seized from behind by 
a pair of strong arms that clasped him 
tightly. In a moment he was thrown across 
the threshold of a door into an unlighted 
room, where his captor promptly sat upon 
him and proceeded to strike a light. 
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the fall in the death rate, it seems 

strange to realize that we are not liv- 
ing so long as our grandfathers and 
grandmothers did. More babies live to 
grow up nowadays than formerly, but 
people in later life die faster than they 
used. Once arrived at adult age, the av- 
crage man or woman has fewer years of 
survival to expect, since their physical 
vigor and vitality are less able to throw 
off disease than would have been the case 
half a century ago. 
_ This seems, on the face of it, so sur- 
prising a statement that, in order to be ac- 
cepted, it should be backed up by data 
authentic and indisputable. Such data 
are furnished by the figures of the insur- 
ance companies (which all agree on the 
point), but it is easier to refer to the gov- 
ernment census reports, which tell the tale 
in simple and convincing fashion. Not 
only are people living less long than they 
did half a century ago, but the decrease 
in longevity is progressive. Even during 
the last fifteen years the death rate among 
all persons over fifty-five years of age, of 
both sexes, has risen very considerably. 

In Part I of the third volume of the 
United States Census for 1900 will be 
found a tabulated statement which shows 
in a very striking way the rise in the 
death rate during the decade from 1890 
to 1900 for all ages from sixty up. The 
figures given are now six years old, and 
so I have brought them up to date, with 
the help of fresh information from Wash- 
ington—a matter of no little importance, 
inasmuch as the increase has been marked 
ever since 1900. Thus corrected for ac- 
curacy, the reckoning shows that since 
1890 there has been this increase in the 
death rate for the entire United States: 
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For people of ages from sixty to sixty- 
four, seven per cent. 

For people of ages from sixty-five to 
sixty-nine, six and one-half per cent. 

For people of ages from seventy to 
seventy-four, sixteen and one-half per 
cent. 

For people of ages from seventy-five 
to seventy-nine, seven per cent. 

For people of ages from eighty to 
eighty-four, fifteen per cent. 

For people of ages from eighty-five to 
eighty-nine, twelve per cent. 

For people of ages from ninety to nine- 
ty-four, thirty and one-half per cent. 

For people of ages from ninety-five and 
up, twenty and one-half per cent. 

These figures tell the story more clearly 
than the most eloquent discourse on the 
subject. They show that, notwithstand- 
ing improved medical knowledge and the 
benefits of modern sanitation, we are dy- 
ing earlier than our grandparents did. 
The reason why offers a topic for a con- 
siderable discussion, and is not to be 
summed up in a word, but one may dis- 
cover ft without much difficulty in the 
more complex and luxurious life that we 
lead. The lives of our forebears were 
comparatively simple, and their constitu- 
tions, unweakened by the luxury and in- 
tense nervous strain of an existence like 
that of to-day, were stronger than ours 
and better able to withstand the approach- 
es of disease. 

Plenty of proof of this fact may be 
found in the v.cal statistics of our popu- 
lation, especially in the cities, the figures 
showing that, while the death rate from 
diseases common to children has enor- 
mously diminished within the last few 
years, the mortality from maladies more 
properly belonging to later life, such as 
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heart disease, apoplexy, cancer, and ail- 
ments of the liver and kidneys, has risen 
to an alarming extent. Nay, more, it is 
still going up, and seems likely to continue 
to increase. 

The average baby born to-day has a 
chance of reaching five years of age bet- 
ter by fifty per cent. than would have been 
the case half a century ago. Its prospect 
of escaping the diseases of childhood and 
growing up is vastly improved, as com- 
pared with earlier days. 

Now, it is very desirable to save the ba- 
bies, and one of the greatest triumphs of 
our newer civilization is the successful 
rearing of three human infants for every 
two that survived half a century ago. 
But is is undeniable that the race as a 
whole suffers by the change, inasmuch as 
the weaklings, instead of being weeded 
out, are thus enabled to grow up. These 
weaklings not only propagate other weak- 
lings, but, by reason of their inferior vig- 
or of constitution, commonly fail to reach 
old age. In this fact, doubtless, is found 
one cause of the rise in the death rate in 
later life. 

Nothing surely could well be more 
strange than the spectacle presented to 
our view, of a great and increasing accel- 
eration of the swecp of the dread scythe 
among people beyond middle age, while 
multitudes of children are constantly es- 
caping who must formerly have suc- 
cumbed. In both cases, too, it is our ad- 
vanced and perfected civilization that fur- 
nishes the cause, rescuing the young but 
mowing down the old. So far, indeed, 
does the harm neutralize the good that, 
notwithstanding all the achievements of 
modern hygiene and medical discovery, it 
is doubtful whether the average prospec- 
tive lifetime of all is much greater than 
was the case for those living fifty years 
ago. 

Most of us do not realize, perhaps, how 
much more complicated life is than it used 
to be. The typical successful business 
man of to-day crowds the work of twenty 
hours into ten hours, and only leaves his 
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office to plunge into social dissipation of 
one kind or another, eating too much, 
drinking too much, smoking too much, gro- 
ing to bed too late, and keeping his nerv- 
ous system continually on the rack until, 
all at once, it breaks down. Incidentally, 
his digestion becomes impaired, his vital 
organs suffer irritation, which is often the 
beginning of disease, and his circulation 
is clogged, threatening apoplexy. No 
wonder, then, that in many an instance he 
dies suddenly, while yet in the prime of 
life. 

Sudden deaths are much more common 
than they used to be. The high pressure 
of modern life, with its keen competition 
and intense strain, is the chief cause. The 
busy merchant drives his body machine be- 
yond its capacity, and suddenly it col- 
lapses. Heart disease or apoplexy the at- 
tack may be, according to the physician’s 
diagnosis, but it is really over-driving 
that is accountable for the mischief. The 
strenuous life is all very well, but it is 
liable in these days to be carried too far. 
I have known several tragic incidents of 
the kind within the last few years—onc 
of them the case of a gentleman whom I 
had earnestly advised to lead a more sim- 
ple life. “Nature,” I said to him, “did 
not provide you with a machine capable 
of enduring such use. You have so many 
hours for sleep, so many for work, and so 
many for recreation; you must arrange 
them accordingly.” But he kept on at 
the same gait, and, not long ago, while 
speaking at a dinner on board a steam- 
ship that was entering the harbor of New 
York, he dropped dead. A_blood-vessel 
had given way. 

When the body machine is weakened by 
over-driving, it is rendered more liable to 
disease. It can not withstand the hostile 
germ life which it is obliged to encounter. 
In other words, its power of resistance is 
diminished. And, when the hours that 
should be devoted to healthful recreation 
are given up to the enervating dissipa- 
tions of club and social life, there is a 
double drain upon the vitality. Many 
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business men nowadays are kept under 
such continual nervous strain that they 
resort to stimulants in working hours, and 
it is this sort of abuse, combined with con- 
stant and racking excitement, that has 
earned for paresis recognition as a brain 
disease to which stockholders are peculiar- 
ly liable—so much so, indeed, that it 
might be called brokers’ insanity. 

The conditions of luxury under which 
most of us live—for these are days when 
even the poor man enjoys comforts such as 
were unobtainable by the rich half a cen- 
tury ago—have a tendency to weaken our 
constitutions and impair our vitality. Our 
houses are overheated, and even the vehi- 
cles in which we ride are often warmed al- 
most to suffocation. Thus we have be- 
come like hothouse plants, and, if by 
chance exposed to a current of cool air, 
we catch cold, or perhaps contract bron- 
chitis or pneumonia, a trifling change of 
temperature cutting our lives short in a 
twinkling. Or, again, it may be that a 
like cause will bring congestion of the kid- 
neys, leading to disease of those organs 
proving eventually fatal. 

Not long ago, while traveling, I 
chanced to stop at a village on the river 
Rhine, where I found an astonishing num- 
ber of old people. There were a dozen 
over one hundred years of age, and many 
from eighty years old up to the century 
mark; yet straight and vigorous. One 
woman nearly a hundred years old was 
earning her living by picking hops; her 
grandchildren were middle-aged. It was 
quite wonderful. But there was no mys- 
tery about it; it was merely the effect of 
a simple life spent largely in the fields, 
with plain diet, consisting of a few veg- 
etables and fruits, little meat, and native 
beer and wine for beverages. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that 
the very complexity of our modern civ- 
ilization is shortening our lives. But of 
all the evils that afflict us the worst and 
most destructive are hurry and worry. 
Hurry drives the body machine beyond its 
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capacity, while worry racks it inwardly. 
Of the two worry is probably the worse. 
This might, indeed, be called the age of 
worry. Because of the intense nervous 
strain to which we are subjected, we do 
vastly more worrying than did our fore- 
bears. The average man of to-day is con- 
tinually surrounded and pursued by phan- 
tom troubles, which, though few of them 
ever materialize into realities, haunt him 
continually, ruining his peace of mind and 
injuring his health. 

Worry is not only distressing, but pos- 
itively dangerous. It is the fruitful cause 
of many brain diseases, and is often the 
beginning of disorders of the nervous sys- 
tem. Men worry about money matters, 
about business, and about family affairs. 
It becomes a habit, growing by what it 
feeds on, so that the victim, with nothing 


-on earth that ought to bother him per- 


haps, looks around to discover something 
to worry about. If there is nothing else 
to be found, he will worry about his own 
health, or about his salvation in the next 
world. Worry is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the development of kidney 
troubles. Worry fills the asylums. 

It may be said in conclusion that the 
fact, shown by the census figures of 1900, 
that people in rural districts live longer 
than residents of the cities affords rather 
a striking illustration of the influence of 
the complex existence upon longevity. If 
we are “dying at the top,” as seems to be 
the case, the misfortune is unquestionably 
attributable to inherent defects in the civ- 
ilization of which we are so proud. We 
have more amusements, travel faster, are 
more daintily fed, wear finer clothes, and 
are surrounded by more comfort and lux- 
ury than any generation that has pre- 
ceded us; but we pay for all these things 
literally with our lives, which, as if by the 
working out of some inexorable law of 
compensation, have been considerably 
shortened already, and seemingly show a 
tendency to become progressively shorter 
and shorter still, 
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By Thomas Wood Stevens 


N his letters to me, 
Braidlock had never 
quarreled with work. 
I suppose that he asked 
of the gods no higher 
thing than they grant- 
ed—the chance to cut 
the copper heart from 
under one huge knur!l- 
ed shoulder of the 
Porcupine Range. 
There was little ro- 
mance about Braid- 
lock; his dreams were 
plain dreams. But a 
Mine Superintendent 
in the Northern Pen- 
insula, when you sit 
smoking in his office with him, is one 
thing; and the same Superintendent, viewed 
in the abstract from New York, is quite 
another thing. 

“It’s not the work,” he said quietly. 
“It’s the men. Our Company, in its in- 
finite wisdom, observes that unions and 
strikes delay the workings. True for the 
Company. But the American will strike 
and the Irishman will organize to the 
world’s end. What to do?” 

“You may either concede, and be sub- 
ject—or fight and grind,” I suggested. 

“We do neither,” said Braidlock. ‘‘We 
import. We fill the mines with mole- 
footed Welsh and Cornishmen, that are 
only at home with half a mountain over 
them. Then if they organize, they do it 
in a wholly unspeakable tongue, and no- 
body cares. I sent my best friends to 
bring you up from the portage. They’re 
good boys—speak English, and all that. 
{ don’t mind the young ones so much. A 
man can understand them—most of the 
time.” Braidlock paused, and I noticed 
that the ash of his cigar had flickered 
down the front of his vest; his thumb- 


nail was cutting the stump in two. I be- 
gan to see why he had welcomed me so 
heartily. He went on as if confessing 
something. 

“It’s the old ones that are the hardest. 
They have a trick of forgetting their 
English when they’re ruffled; and a way 
of looking at you—whoof! There’s a 
devilment in it—makes you feel so young 
and simple.” He looked about the room. 
It was the sort of private office a benefi- 
cent company provides for a Superintend- 
ent—a room full of very useful things: 
a small laboratory, surveying instru- 
ments, a drafting table, and a desk show- 
ing its intermittent use—still littered with 
the dusty notes for last month’s report ; 
these, and some little. civilized garnish- 
ments of the Superintendent’s own. 

“No,” he continued. “They don’t or- 
ganize, and they don’t strike. But they’re 
an uncanny lot. Old gnomes! They all 
come from the same place or belong to the 
same clan. They disappear and come back 
when they please; now and then a new 
one turns up—nobody knows how—and 
they welcome him as a brother. Always 
secret about it. No matter how fool- 
ish and quiet they seem—I can’t under- 
stand ’em. Work? Yes, they work all 
right. But I’d like a little dickering now 
and then—locals and committees, and that 
sort of thing. This gets on my nerves. 
Sometimes—sometimes I wish to God 
they’d strike.” 

He smoked furiously for a moment. 
There was a knock on the outer door, and 
we heard young Dorney, who served as 
general factotum at the office, roll off his - 
cot to answer it. Braidlock reached for 
his jacket; the clock had struck twelve 
and the night was forbiddingly wet, but 
floodings and cave-ins do not wait for sun- > 
shine. 

Dorney’s sleepy young face thrust it- 
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self, shock-wise, through the door. “It’s 
old Maister Maerle,” he said drowsily ; 
“‘will ye tek him now, sir?” 

“Bring him in.” 

Braidlock drew a short breath, not all 
of relief. The boy nodded and disap- 
peared. A moment later the door swung 
slowly open, precisely as if stirred by the 
wind. On the threshold stood a lean old 
man, not above five feet tall. His clothes 
were dull brown, dripping wet, and from 
his long over-jacket the water trickled in 
slow, oozing streams. His face was mar- 
velously wrinkled, even the shiny forehead 
being woven of a network of fine creases ; 
he was pale, but seemed to gather a pink- 


and-gray color from the spendthrift 


whiteness of his beard. When he spoke, 
his voice was clear and smooth, yet cu- 
riously old—almost as though his words 
came from beyond the gates of life. Yet 
his manner had no weakness in it, but 
rather the resourceful stillness of age. 

“Braidlock,” he began, omitting all 
form of service, and not removing his tur- 
ban-like cloth cap, “I’ve come to tell ye 
something ye’d be well to know. And ye 
mought go tell the Federated Company. 
If they still want a man o’ theirs here, let 
em send another.” 

“What does this mean, Maerle?” asked 
the Superintendent, in the conciliatory 
tone that is universal among men who deal 
with labor. “You have no grievance 
against me, have you? Or the Company?” 

“It’s no grievance, Braidlock. I’m only 
tellin’ ye to save trouble. But I’m ’feared 
ye wudn’t onderstand.” 

Braidlock shifted in his chair; the same 
fear was evidently his. 

“Times are changing,” continued the 
old man. “Not changing by wont, to-day 
to to-morrow, but backwards again to 
days older than I be. I counsel ye, Braid- 
lock—begone! There be uncommon things 
here in these hills. Times go back to their 
beginnings—I’ve watched it working out. 
I know the old time, and it is come again. 
Arthur is free from the island Avalon, 
born again of one fit to bear him, in 
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strange wedlock, her man not three hours 
dead. The boy has come to growth. I 
brought him up—I, Maerle. The time is 
ripe—and I named him Arthur, knowing 
the truth. Ye’d better begone, I tell ’ee. 
I come to cast off service for aye. Arthur 
wi’ all his people will do the same.” His 
words thrilled me beyond any telling; 
they took my soul by the hand, and led it 
back across the centuries as if they had 
been stepping-stones. Not so Braidlock. 

“Mr. Maerle,” he said cautiously, “I 
don’t just understand. You mean that 
you want to quit the mine—” 

The old man flared into sudden wrath; 
his skinny, ore-stained fingers menaced 
Braidlock; his voice went up in a thin 
shriek. 

“Ye don’t onderstand—that’s beknown 
to me. But I warn ye—I warn ye. Times 
are changed back. Arthur is come again. 
Begone!’ 

As if blown in the storm of his own 
rage, he swung out of the room. Passing 
the window on his way back toward the 
settlement, I saw him throw up his hand 
in the same menacing gesture; out there 
in the lashing rain it had the look of a 
summons, as one who calls forth spirits 
from the night. 

Braidlock threw the stump of his cigar 
on the floor. “That’s the sort of thing I 
have here,” he said sharply. “What’s a 
man to make of that?” 

I turned away from the window and 
asked, “What happened to King Arthur, 
of Britain, after the three mourning 
queens took him aboard their black barge 
and set sail for the isle of Avalon?” 

“What’s that to do with it?” 

“I don’t know—yet.” 

The next day twenty-four young men 
left the mine. They were not malcon- 
tents, but quit simply because their term 
of service, like Maerle’s, was past. So far 
as we could discover, they spent their time 
in hunting, and at certain solemn meet- 
ings for wrestling and games. Target- 
shooting and dog-training seemed to ab- 
sorb them. 
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Old Maerle worried Braidlock not a lit- 
tle by speech-making, and as the time for 
the report drew nigh the Superintendent 
grew more and more anxious. The report 
was serious business to him, for he had a 
professional conscience. He was not the 
man to stifle the news that organization— 
in one form or another—was abroad in 
his district. Hoping to meet some of the 
younger men in the woods, where they 
might be moved to explain, I went hunt- 
ing. In this I was unsuccessful. 

It was Braidlock’s nervousness that 
brought the first information. Outside the 
house he was as cool as ever. But inside, 
when there was nobody about, he mumbled 
a bit, cursed a bit, and wrote furious mem- 
oranda at intervals. One morning, when 
he was away at the portage, the boy Dor- 
ney broke in upon my solitude in the 
private office. He stammered a moment, 
and then rushed out a throbbing whirl- 
wind of troubles. 

“What mought it be with Maister 
Braidlock, sir, that he worrits and worrits 
the way he do. And he don’t tek his grob, 
sir, not like he’d ought, he don’t. Maister 
Braidlock he’s worritted about the damn 
re-port; he has, afore, but never so bad, 
not never. Is it”—he leaned over eagerly 
—“is it ’cause Maister Braidlock he’s got 
to put ’bout the King in the re-port—and 
*bout old Maerle wi’ his devilment?”” The 
lad’s voice sunk and he looked about 
stealthily. “Is it ’cause Maister Braid- 
lock he don’t onderstand ’bout old Maerle 
and the King and the pick in the lode? 
Is the Company goin’ to break Maister 
*cause he don’t onderstand?” 

I shook my head doubtfully. 

“Sit down, Dorney, and talk this over 
like a man.” He looked at the latch of 
the door, found it closed, and leaned gin- 
gerly against the drawing table. “Now 
tell me all about it,” I invited. “What’s 
going on among the men?” 

“This day, you mean? This day the 
men they be trying at the pick again. 
This mought be the last day. If none of 
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’em can’t stir the pick out’n the lode to- 
day, then Maerle he knows, and they all 
knows, as Arthur he be king over all we.” 

I put on my hat and coat, opened the 
door, and said, “Come along, Dorney ; I 
must see this game.” 

“Lar, Maister, you moughtn’t go. You 
hain’t one of our people.” 

“Who'll stop me? the 
men?” 

“Maerle, he’ll make ’em stop ye.” 

“You go ahead, Dorney. If Maerle 
asks about me, tell him I’m a stranger in 
Caerleon, come from Bretagne. Tell him 
that in Welsh. He’ll know.” 

The boy was afraid; but he was devoted 

‘to Braidlock, and Braidlock had taught 
him to obey. Besides, he had an inkling 
that what I did might be for the good of 
the Superintendent. We went out across 
the shaven crest of the hill, where it over- 
looked the stretch of bare slopes whose 
timber had gone into the mine. At the 
second shaft we entered, lit our lamps, 
took a car and went down. At the third 
level we got out and followed the lead to 
the place they called the chamber. As we 
came near we heard the sound of many 
voices, and just where the passage 
widened were three lamps, and three men 
stood across our path. 

“I must speak to Maerle,” said Dorney, 
bravely. After a moment’s consultation 
in Welsh they let him pass, but their man- 
ner bade me wait where I was. 

Inside the silence was oppressive when 
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_ the boy entered; then I heard Maerle’s 


thin, even voice, speaking alone in Welsh. 
Then Dorney again, loudly repeating my 
message, and adding, with the assurance 
of a protected herald, “Ye mought better 
talk to him yourself, Maerle.” 

Another word from the old man, and 
the sentries opened before me; I found 
myself face to face with the wizard, and 
surrounded by a ring of lamps and smoky, 
curious faces. “What would ye?” asked 
Meerle, adding a few words of his own 
tongue to test my understanding. 
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“Have you forgotten so soon the out- 
land minstrel who kept your deeds in his 
written script,” I said, as quietly as I 
could. “You know the old time, for you 
remember; and he knows, and others 
among you doubtless. But in the old time 
there was an outlander who wrote it all, 
and his script was kept in Bretagne. 
Macrle, I wa3 that outlander. I can not 
speak your tongue—you offer me poor 
hospitality to use it.” 

He merely repeated, “What would ye?” 

“I would do as I have done. I would 
come among you, that men may know at 
length how fared the soul of Arthur, son 
of Uther, Prince of Britain.” My bolt 
was shot; I could only wait. 

A whisper ran through the circle. 
Maerle bowed his head and muttered. A 
tall young man stepped out of the crowd, 
looked at me sharply, and said, “He is the 
man.” 

Another young man approached, and 
the others fell back before him. “I do not 
- remember him,” he said doubtfully, “Be 
you sure, Lanchell?” 

The other nodded. Maerle spoke again. 
“The man is right; I, too, seem to remem- 
ber.” Thereat the circle closed again, with 
me inside, and all returned to the work of 
the hour. In closing, the ring shifted 
somewhat, and disclosed an object not vis- 
ible before, which they all kept at a little 
distance as if in some dread; a shining 
pick had been struck, as by some miracle, 
into an outcrop of the native lode. No 
arm could have driven it so deep into the 
tough-grained metal. No arm, it seemed, 
could ever stir it out. This was the sword 
that Arthur alone had drawn from the 
anvil, the magic steel that proved his 
kingship. 

One by one the men went up and tugged 
at the pick, some by the handle, some 
grasping the head as if they thought 
there might be a trick of balance in the 
withdrawal of it. For the most part they 
tried, not as if they expected to succeed, 
but merely to satisfy themselves that it 
could not be done. Lanchell came buoy- 
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antly to the trial, as one who would re- 
joice in failure, and who trusted the sign 
enough to put forth all his strength. He 
bent the tough handle till it rustled, and 
a white line edged the outside of its curve; 
he took hold of the head, braced his foot 
against the lode, and tugged. We could 
see the muscles stiffen and play along his 
back and shoulders; the shoe over the 
raised foot split with a tearing sound un- 
der the strain; but the pick held fast, and 
he turned away with joy in his face. A 
black-browed man with heavy rounded 
shoulders and slit-like eyes came up. The 
murmur in the crowd told me that his 
name was Mortre; the name set forth his 
destiny. He paused long before trying, 
his mittened hand on the head of the pick, 
just where it cut into the lode. He raised 
his mitten, and a drop of moisture trickled 
from the tip of it. As he put back his 
hand, Lanchell struck it sharply, and the 
mitten fell off. From it a lump of ice 
slipped out on the ground, and the man’s 
hand glittered with water in the light of 
the lamps. Maerle laughed an eerie laugh. 

“Ye mought not shrink it wi’ cold,” 
the old man crooned. “It takes the blood,” 
whereat there was a smothered laugh, and 
from the secretive cast of Mortre’s shoul- 
ders I guessed something about his birth. 

Then the solemn young man who had 
not remembered me came forward, as if 
weary of the waste of time, and grasped 
the helve of the pick lightly. For an in- 
stant he stood, gazing straight before 
him into the blackness of the shaft, like 
one in a trance. Then, without further 
exertion than the mere lifting of its 
weight would require, he raised it from its 
place. 

There had been a hush when he came 
forward. The raising of the pick brought 
forth from the circle a sound of quick 
gasps, repeated until the chamber seemed 
to breathe. A number of men fell on their 
knees. Maerle lifted his withered face, 
and two shining tears coursed down and 
sparkled in his beard. The sign had come. 
Arthur of Britain was re-born. 
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The crowd started down the lead, fol- 
lowing their king. Dorney and I were the 
last to leave. I examined the orifice from 
which the pick had been withdrawn. 
There was no sign of drilling; the edges 
of the metal showed the stringy, vertical 
grain, granular in places, that would have 
been produced by the in-driving of the 
point with a single stroke. No electrical 
connection was possible. I swept the 
ground with my sleeve and held it to the 
lamp. No bright flakes starred the cloth. 
Boring had not been done. To me the 
miracle was not less than to those others. 

Of the things that happened in the 
chamber I said nothing to Braidlock ; it 
would not have helped him to know, and 
the matter was not fit stuff for his report. 

I was minded to seek the friendship of 
the King and the man Lanchell, as the two 
whose memories held best, next to 
Maerle’s, the echo of the old drama of 
their kin. But Arthur and Maerle had 
disappeared. They were gone, report said, 
to bring the Queen. 

At the end of a fortnight Arthur re- 
turned with his bride. She was a tall girl 
with dark eyes, brown hair (which she 
wore in long braids with ribbons inter- 
woven in them), and a face the color of 
white wax. Whence she came no one 
knew; what name had been hers was an 
equal mystery, but now she was called 
Gwenn; the miners took off their caps and 
were still when she went by. 

As the autumn drew on, and the maples 
were beginning to burn against the cool 
green of the pines, I had the honor of 
hunting with the King. We went alone, 
we two, starting early in the morning and 
taking with us a light kit, for use if the 
chase kept us over night. We took no 
dogs, for, though I expected nothing bet- 
ter than a bag of partridges, Arthur was 
for nothing less than buck or bear. 

All day, while we had only the rustling 
quiet of the big woods around us, my com- 
panion suggested to me nothing more than 
a miner. Yet he did not hunt as the 
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miners are accustomed, in their infrequent 
holidays, to do: he did not make for a 
known run, and settle himself to watch a 
doe to her death. And when night came 
we were far from the mine, away from 
plain trails, and prepared to sup on three 
partridges and a squirrel which he had 
courteously waited for me to shoot. We 
made camp by a stream that filtered, cold 
and clear and still, through the masses of 
trout-moss. 

While he started the fire I went out on 
a fallen cedar, found a clear hole under 
a log and landed a couple of small trout; 
satisfied with this as a promise for the 
morning, I returned to the fire. Arthur 
was leaning against a tree, straining his 
eyes into the glimmering sky where a tat- 
tered space opened among the pine-tops. 
Following his rapt gaze, I could see, cir- 
cling like a golden dust-mote in the blue, 
a lone hawk that soared high enough to 
catch fire from the sun beyond the hills. 
The man muttered to himself; when the 
hawk disappeared, he returned, rubbing 
his eyes, to the work of broiling the par- 
tridges. But I knew that he had been used 
to take his birds in another way. 

As the evening wore on I ventured to 
question him. 

“What were you thinking while you 
watched that hawk?” I asked. He an- 
swered with hesitation: 

“T was thinking of a man I once knew, 
that sent up hawks for birds. He would 
wear green cloth, and you mought never 
see him but he was singing. He was a 
big, mighty man.” 

“Tristram, we called him.” 

“That was his name. He be not yet 
come again.” 

We were silent a while; then I asked, 
‘How do you remember what you do? Is 
it always with you, or does it only come in 
spells?” be 

“What I know, I know always. You 
mind things that happened to you as a 
bairn? Dim things, good and bad, with 
bright colors that fly through ’em? And 
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so I mind things that must have been be- 


fore I was born, for they were never be- - 


fore these living eyes. Is it not so wi’ 
you?” 

“With me it is more as if I had 
dreamed them, or been told.” 

He looked up sharply. “Have ye read 
of me in the books?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

He shook his head sadly. “Being so, 
Ict me tell you, there’s little hope you can 
remember rightly, not ever. Reading in 
the books, Maerle says, will ha’ put your 
head in a mixer. He will not that any of 
us should do it.” 

“Why not?” 

He looked past the pine-knot blaze, out 
into the unlighted woods. “Maerle thinks 
that by such works I shall not conie again 
into my kingdom. Tell me,” he said slow- 
ly, “will I, think you, come to my own 
again?” ; 

“Do you wish to?” 

“I do and I do not. There be some 
things I would do again if so I might. I 
have fine days for a man in my memory, 
but somehow it seems little like they can 
ever come back. There be other times, too, 
and the world seems a different place.” 
He paused, his face deeply shadowed. 
*7’m uncommon fond of Gwenn, too. 
Sometimes I wish it might all slip, and me 
be just a plain man.” 

We both slept with one eye on the fire, 
throwing on a knot now and then. With 
the first blue chill of dawn he roused me. 
His eyes were dim, but not with sleep. 
“We must go back,” he cried; “they’re 
needing me at home.” My voice seemed 
to calm him a little, but it was with more 
haste than pleasure that he opened the 
fire to the coals and set on the skillet. All 
the way back to the mine his nervousness 
held on, and I struggled after him, a sul- 
len curiosity keeping down my fatigue. 

We came to his cabin after the men had 
gone to work. He stopped on the porch, 
the latch in his hand, listening to voices 
and laughter inside; his face twitched as 
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he opened the door. Gwenn and Lanchell 
sat in the main room, a checker-board on 
the table between them. They rose as we 
entered. She went to Arthur and put her 
arms around his neck, kissing him with a 
simple sort of dignity, openly glad of his 
return. A look of intense relief crossed 
his face. : 

“What luck?” asked Lanchell. 

“Good,” said the King, rather fervent- 
ly. 

‘“Where’s your game?” Gwenn _in- 
quired, 

“Game?” said Arthur. “Oh, we got no 
game.” 


The next week Braidlock sent in his 
report, with the same paragraph at the 
end that he had used the two months pre- 
vious; it may have varied in phrase, but 
in substance, “the Superintendent in 
charge regrets to state that some move- 
ment among the men seems to be afoot; 
no definite step toward organization can 
be ascertained, but an understanding of 
some sort seems to have been arrived at. 
Thus far no result prejudicial to the 
works or interests of the Company has 
been noted.” He would have gone farther, 
to the deception of his employers, had I 
not dissuaded him. 

The day after the report was sent 
news of a more positive type came in. 
Mortre called on me, and summoned me to 
a meeting of the miners, to be held at 
seven that evening, in the open before the 
Company store. It was evident that I was 
looked upon as neutral, and that they did 
not consider my friendship for Braidlock 
at all. 

At the meeting I found an audience of 
some two hundred; but, so far as I could 
see, none of the King’s friends who had 
left the mine were present. It was Mor- 
tre’s meeting, and he might call whom he 
chose. Evidently he was a feared man, 
for when he spoke the rest kept silence. 
He did it all coolly enough, and used both 
English and Welsh, apparently for my 
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benefit. From him came the point I had 
sought—the bearing of the modern, vital 
year upon the economics of the realm. 

“Men,” said Mortre, “you know who is 
your King. He is King over you because 
your mothers have told you that it would 
come; because your fathers and their 
fathers have waited for him. He came and 
drew the pick from the lode—and made 
you his men. Some of us remember him. 
But who of us wants him? 

“He goes hunting, and we do his will. 
His wife looks down on our women, but 
who is she? His men don’t go down with 
us to the workings and live in the lamp- 
light. Why not? He has what he wants 
at the Company store, and who pays? 
How have your fathers told you it will all 
end? Yet how did it end in the begin- 
ning? 

“You would not be slaves, to dig in the 
darkness all your lives and get nothing. 
Yet if you wait, that is how it will be. 
The longer you wait, the harder the bat- 
tle. But the world is changed from the 
old world. I do not talk of killings, 
though it may come to that at last. The 
word I bring you now is this: strike, toil 
no more, obey no man, and you will drive 
him away with all his idlers. If you do 
not do so, there must be fighting at the 
end.” 

There was a roar of assent. I went to 
find Braidlock, leaving the space full of 
blowing lamps and tossing arms. 

When I told him how matters stood, I 
found that Braidlock had not been wholly 
inactive. He had not seen the root of the 
tree that shadowed us; but, then, he dealt 
with other things than folk-tales. 

“The first point,” I said, “is to find old 
Maerle; nobody knows where he is.” 

“T know,” said Braidlock. He opened 
the lock-drawer of his desk and took out 
a soiled note, closely folded. I read its 
scrawled contents : 


“Down the old lake road, second blazed 
pine, beyond the third right turn, and 
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north by good trail, half mile, to the old 
camp by the spring.” 


That was all, but it showed that the 
Superintendent had been alert. We de- 
cided that Maerle should be sent for ; but 
as he did not acknowledge the authority 
of the Company, I made bold to write him 
a note, asking him to come in Arthur’s 
name. This note we gave to one of Braid- 
lock’s messengers, with ‘instructions to 
start early in the morning, and take the 
cart to bring the old man back. 

“The next point is to know what the 
Company will do to compromise the 
strike,” said I. We were sure enough that 
the strike was coming. He fished about in 
his desk, drew forth his last letter from 
the head office, and pointed out a pas- 
sage: 


“The Superintendent is instructed not 
to yield any point to any organization of 
the men. He may, however, use his discre- 
tion in negotiation with individuals, for 
the good of the work. This shall not be 
taken as authority for the expenditure 
of more than five hundred dollars without 
explicit instructions.” 


“That is the sum of my authority.” 
said Braidlock. “Beyond it there’s the 
law, but it’s sixty miles away.” 

The next day at noon Mortre and six 
men, whom he introduced as “the Com- 
mittee,” waited on Braidlock in the outer 
office and presented their ultimatum. It 
was as we expected. Arthur, his wife, 
Lanchell, and a list of others were to leave 
the vicinity without delay. No further 
supplies were to be issued to them from 
the Company store. And Maerle was to 
be likewise banished. No reasons were 
given, except “for cause known to the- 
Committee.” The alternative was an im- 
mediate strike,’ without debate, the answer 
to be given the same day by seven o’clock. 

Mortre was clearly a man of modern 
spirit. Braidlock assured the Committee 
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that the answer would be ready at the time 
set, but intimated that any action he 
might take would be in the interests of 
justice, without regard to the organiza- 
tion. He did not, however, make this con- 
dition plain enough to offend. 

When they were gone I went to Ar- 
thur’s cabin, hoping to bring him to a 
conference. He was away from home, but 
Gwenn assured me he would return by 
sundown. I might wait, as it was by no 
means certain that he would care to go to 
the office. The inference was direct 
enough, and I waited, amusing myself 
with the King’s dogs, and playing check- 
ers with the Queen. Between her curiosity 
and my impatience the afternoon passed 
slowly. A few minutes before six Arthur 
and Lanchell came in. I presented Braid- 
lock’s invitation, and implied that it would 
be as well for all of us to go at once. We 
knew that if trouble was really imminent 
the office would be safer than the settle- 
ment. But Lanchell smiled, and said they 
had walked far enough already. Arthur 
looked at Gwenn, and said, “After sup- 
per.” Gwenn was still curious. 

“Who's there to see us?” she queried. 

“Maerle,” said I. “I’ve reason to think 
he wants to see you.” 

“Maerle knows where I be,” said Ar- 
thur. , 

“But he can’t come here,” I ventured. 

He looked at me, puzzled, for a mo- 
ment, and then consented; we all set out 
for the office. It was only a walk of ten 
minutes or so, but that left little time to 
settle some important questions. 

At the office we found Braidlock, sit- 
ting quietly at his desk and smoking; 
Maerle, standing sullen by the window; 
and Dorney, sentry-like, at the door. 
Braidlock rose as we entered, threw away 
his cigar and gave his chair to Gwenn; 
then, facing the floor as he talked, he pre- 
sented the case for the Company. His 
conclusion was directly to Arthur, who 
listened with some condescension. ‘“What- 
ever your authority may be,” said Braid- 
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lock, “I can’t recognize it. Nobody has 
anything to say here but by order of the 
Federated Company. It matters little how 
you withdraw your claim, but I may say 
that the Company may help you to leave 
the settlement. We'll give you five hun- 
dred dollars, and you will contract never 
to come back. No malice in the matter— 
we needn’t have offered you a cent.” 

Lanchell growled a scornful word or 
two, apd seemed to await Arthur’s order 
to crush the Superintendent. Macrle 
turned away from the window, shaking 
with rage. But Gwenn looked up cheer- 
fully, and Arthur walked across and stood 
beside her, his eyes downcast, his lips just 
moving. Outside there was a sound of 
tramping feet. Braidlock glanced at the 
clock ; it lacked but a moment of seven. 

“If you don’t sign in two minutes, I’ll 
have to withdraw the consideration,” he 
said slowly. 

“I was not thinking of that,” said Ar- 
thur, “but of the good of my people. 
What if I do not sign?” 

The sounds of gathering men were 
clearer now. “The matter will be taken 
out of my hands,” said Braidlock. 

“Insult!” cried Lanchell, striding 
across the room to Arthur’s side. “Come 
out, Lord, and ha’ done wi’ this man.” 

Gwenn rose and laid a hand on the 
King’s shoulder. “Stand away, Lan- 
chell,” she said plaintively. He gave her 
a stern glance and returned to his post by 
the door. As she began a hurried speak- 
ing in her husband’s ear, a loud knock 
rang through the building, and a voice 
outside said, “Open the door, Braidlock, 
and meet the Committee.” To this sum- 
mons a cheer succeeded. Arthur, by in- 
stinct, held up his hand for quiet. Maerle 
scuttled from his place to the door, 
whipped through it and closed it behind 
him. We heard a heavy shout as he ap- 
peared, and then a quiet while he spoke 
to the crowd. Lanchell crouched by the 
door and listened, one hand in his pocket, 
having swept Dorney out of the way. 
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Gwenn’s speech was audible at times; 
at others it sunk to whisperings. Some 
phrases I heard,—“‘We can forget it all. 
—It’s so different just now.—Ye know 
what there is for me to do if we don’t— 
last chance,” and some other things. I 
knew her plea—it was the woman speak- 
ing for the Queen. She loved him, feared 
above all the thing she was fated to do, 
and clutched at the hope that it might be 
cast aside. : 

“You have to choose,” she cried at last, 
her words straining through sobs— 
“choose me!” 

“If I go before my time,” he said at 
last in a trance-like moan, “I must sit and 
wait my years by the shore, till the queens 
come for me.” 

Outside the riot broke loose again. 
Lanchell straightened in his place by the 
door and turned the knob. Gwenn stroked 
the King’s hand. 

“It is not as it was before,” Arthur 
broke out in a great sob. “Nothing is 
right now. Go—Queen—go—that—that 
is what we must do.” He turned to Braid- 
lock with the look of a man at bay. The 
pride was all gone out of him. He was 
waiting to sign. 

Suddenly a scream pierced the room. 
The door swung wide. Another instant, 
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and we were looking past Lanchell, who 
towered on the steps, a smoking revolver 
in his hand. The circle of lamps and 
flambeaux swung back. Maerle leaned, 
gasping, against the post of the porch, 
his hand at his throat. In the center of 
the space lay a man, his dark face and 
narrow eyes to the sky, his fingers clutch- 
ing the hard earth. 

We rushed to the door, but Arthur was 
before us. His hand was on Lanchell’s 
shoulder, spinning him around. Then, 
pointing to the horse Braidlock’s messen- 
ger had left, he shouted, “Go, for aye.” 

Lanchell strode across the space. Some 
one in the crowd yelled, and a solid bolt 
of men started forward to make sure of 
his capture. But above the rush and the 
shouting sounded Arthur’s voice, saying, 
“Hear me, men. Let Lanchell go. Let 
him go.” As one they paused, and a hush 
fell on them like that in the chamber, 
when he had withdrawn the pick. They 
looked for a miracle. It was the last act 
of his kingship. Lanchell took the horse 
and disappeared down the dark road to 
the lake. But Arthur only called out to 
Maerle. 

“Tell them, Maister,” he said in a 
husky voice, “that I, too, must go. That 
there will be—no King in Britain.” 


A PRAYER 


By Caroline McCormick 


Cy? bless thee and me this day, 
God bless thee and me, 
Send that we may take our way 


Happily. 


God keep thee and me from sin 
Wheresoe’er we roam, 
And when evening closes in 


Lead us home. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 


By Albert Hale 


“WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


II 


THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL 


RAZIL is a giant. It is bigger than 
the United States of America (ex- 


cluding Alaska) with another Penn- 
sylvania added. If Brazil’s Atlantic sea- 
board of four thousand miles had _ its 
southernmost point pitched at Key West, 
its northernmost point would extend into 
Hudson’s Bay, and if its greatest east to 
west diameter were measured on our map, 
it would extend from New York to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Bra- 
zil occupies nearly half of the South 
American continent, and touches every 
country there excepting Chile. It has ev- 
ery known climate of the torrid and tem- 
perate zones, but continuous snow is not 
seen even in the most southern area. Ev- 
erything man needs for life or luxury will 
grow there, and water power enough to 
run the machinery of the world can be had 
for the asking. 
But there is too much country and too 


little conveyance. There is the Amazon 
River Valley, for instance, with its eight 
thousand miles of navigable inland wa- 
ters, and one thousand miles inland the 
fine city of Manaos, with forty thousand 
inhabitants, reached by regular lines of 
ocean steamers from Europe. But the 
Amazon is not the real Brazil; it is the 
land of rubber, unexplored swamps and 
Indians. It means snakes and malaria. 
The region south of the big river is 
scarcely more than coast line; to be sure 
there is a vast interior, but it is not pro- 
ductive, and will not be for years to come; 
it offers no attraction for the foreigner 
unless he has capital to invest in sugar. 
Pernambuco smells of sugar. The up- 
lands behind the mountain ridge are suit- 
able for cattle, but periods of drought 
make agriculture uncertain, and, after all, 
it is tropical, and there is nothing to see 
and no place to go. 
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To the west lies the big state of Goyaz, 
bigger than Texas by twenty-two thou- 
sand square miles. Goyaz has no rail- 
roads nor sea-port; its population is only 
two hundred and fifty thousand; it has a 
beautiful climate, but is as little known 
as was Utah one hundred years ago. 

Brazil shows a coast line occupied by 
cities with a history and towns with civili- 
zation, but the inland is vast, solitary, 
largely uninhabited, while those who live 
there are out of touch with the world and 
pass their isolated days unaffected by the 
march of time, more ignorant, and by no 
means as energetic as the mountaineers of 
North Carolina. From each sea-port runs 
a railway with fan-like branches into the 
interior, which offer at least some com- 
munication with the coast and across the 
seas, but the intervening spaces are still 
waiting for a new idea. This is the story 
of Brazil. 

From Bahia to Rio de Janeiro is seven 
hundred and thirty-seven miles, nearly as 
far as from New York to Charleston, 
South Carolina, but I do not believe that 
any one ever made the trip overland; a 
year would be consumed in doing it. One 
must go by steamer in two days and a half 
along the coast, where, especially in the 
state of Espirito Santo, the mountains 
come down to the sea, and behind their 
beautiful serra lie more lands for coffee 
and cattle, live more peopl: who hardly 
know they were discovered by Columbus. 

The state of Minas Geraes, with its 
four million inhabitants, is the most pop- 
ulous in Brazil. Here I could see a new 
and successful city, Bello Horizonte, 
made to order by native skill and labor, 
with all the luxuries of modern civiliza- 
tion. Minas Geraes has for hundreds of 
miles some of the finest country in the 
world, undulating plains and tree-covered 
hills like Iowa, habitable plateaus like 
western Missouri, rivers like the Tennes- 
see, but, after all, not much civilization, 
not much production. Going thus to the 
north one might afterward strike out to 
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the west into Matto Grosso, the biggest 
state in Brazil, twice as large as Texas, 
but with only one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand inhabitants. The usual 
route thither is by sea from Rio, up the 
Rio de la Plata and the Paraguay, four 
thousand miles, as limitless a trip as that 
to California by Panama during the gold 
fever in 1849. I could fancy myself a 
second Lewis and Clark expedition cross- 
ing overland one thousand miles to Ore- 

n. 
The outlook appalled me; I had no 
wish to be a discoverer, so I bought a 
ticket to Sao Paulo, three hundred and 
ten miles to the south. This I paid for 
at the rate of four cents a mile; in addi- 
tion there is a government tax on railway 
tickets. I paid on mine thirty-six cents ; 
but this and the price of the ticket vary 
with a sliding scale adjusted to the rate 
of gold exchange. The railway does not 
carry free any excepting hand baggage, 
and the traveler finds himself between the 
devil and the deep sea; he must pay ex- 
cessively high rates for checking his 
trunks to his destination or he must con- 
dense his personal belongings into a very 
small compass and sacrifice certain com- 
forts for the sake of economy. 

Rio de Janeiro has two lines of rail- 
way running out of it, but to speak with 
the Irish tongue, only one of them runs 


-into Rio. To reach the Leopoldina Rail- 


way one must take a steamer across the 
bay to Maua or to Nictheroy. From 
there lines of this private corporation 
spread out over much of the state of Rio 
de Janciro and into the southern area of 
the state of Minas Geraes. I wanted, 
however, to start from Rio itself and to 
travel on a road owned and managed by 
the state, as a novel experience in Amer- 
ica, so I took the express train of the 
Central Railway of Brazil. 

The ten thousand miles of railway in 
Brazil may be considered under three 
heads; national or state owned and man- 
aged roads, national or state subsidized 
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COFFEE PLANTATION 


Located in the highlands at an elevation of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet above sea level 


roads, and those which have no subsidy, or 
which have discarded their subsidy to be- 
come purely private corporations. In the 
first division falls the Central. It embraces 
some of the earliest lines in Brazil, built at 
the time and under the encouragement of 
the Emperor Dom Pedro II. There are 
one thousand and ten miles in this system, 
some of it double track. The main line 
runs to the city of Sao Paulo, but impor- 
tant branches extend into the state of 
Minas Geraes. 

I was happily disappointed in the Cen- 
tral. It seemed natural to expect a poor- 
ly constructed and badly managed state 
railway. But its track, rock ballasted 
part of the way, is thoroughly well laid, 
its rolling stock is modern, its engines 
Baldwin-made, it keeps accurately to its 
schedule, and as a whole compares favor- 
ably with many roads in the United 
States. There are good but not luxurious 
sleeping cars on the night trains, and the 
meals at the stations are better than most 
of our eating-house meals for local pas- 
sengers. his is true of all except the 
narrow-gauge sections, where travel is 
light and the points reached are unimpor- 
tant, yet on all the Brazilian railways the 
number of accidents is very small. The 
Central possesses advantages over the 


other roads in that it alone reaches the 
capital city of Rio; from there it spreads 
into rich coffee regions north and south, 
and into the most thickly populated part 
of the country. Its traffic is rapidly in- 
creasing, and its management shows in 
many ways a grasp of modern railway 
methods. This refers, however, only to 
the engineering side; not to the finaneial? 
Here is a railway whose one thousand 
miles were maintained and operated in 
1904 at an expense of $6,300,000, while 
its income amounted to only $6,000,000. 
This is an apparent deficit of $300,000, 
but as the government contributed 
$1,050,000 toward the income, the actual 
shortage is $1,350,000. The revenue 
seems to increase with the natural growth 
of the country, while the deficit is aserib- 
able to politics. No one denies it, no 
one has attempted to prevent it; the num- 
ber of employes rises and falls accord- 
ing to the excitement prevailing at elec- 
tion time. Its pay roll has become a pen- 
sion list, and its offices a hayen for influ- 
ential voters. But the country, and war- 
rantably, too, I think, is proud of the 
Central. The deficit,is paid out of na- 
tional taxes, and the suggestion that it be 
turned over by lease to a private corpora- 
tion never receives serious thought, be- 
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cause it is considered wiser to manage it 
thus than to let it fall into the hands of 
foreign capitalists. 

This, however, was what happened to 
the Leopoldina Railway, representative 
of the second class of roads, which since 
1898 has been the name of several consoli- 
dated lines leased to English capital and 
managed in the interest of English bond- 
holders. It has practically fifteen hundred 
miles of trackage; its expenses in 1894 
were only $2,500,000 and its income 
$4,000,000, from which a three per cent. 
dividend was declared. Nevertheless part 
of its income, and very much of the income 
of some other railways in Brazil, a good- 
ly part of them owned by English capital, 
is derived from state subsidies and guar- 
anties on the capital stock, and this gov- 
ernment support in money must come out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets quite as much 
as does the deficit in the case of the state- 
owned Central Railway. 


The third class finds its best illustra- 
tion in the Sao Paulo, running up forty- 
seven miles from Santos on the coast, to 
the city of Sao Paulo, and thence back 
into a rich and productive country. It 
forms the only gateway from the plateau 
to the sea for the million sacks of cof- 
fee which are carried chiefly to New York, 
London and Hamburg. Years ago there 
was some state subsidy paid on a sliding 
scale to the Sao Paulo Railway ; its profits 
increased so rapidly, however, that this 
was abandoned, but the counter agree- 
ment that the railway should pay returns 
to the state if there were any increase 
above a certain rate, has never been ful- 
filled. ‘The company conceals its profits 
in improvements, or construction or re- 
pairs, or by any other available pretext 
in order to avoid payment to the state. It 
has built a magnificent station in .Sao 
Paulo, large enough to accommodate five 
times the present traffic; its equipment is 
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near perfection, and its service on the 
cable road between the coast and the 
mountain top is admirable. Yet the road 
is a robber; it holds in its clutches all the 
railways of the state leading to the city 
of Sao Paulo; it declares excessive divi- 
dends even while secretly laying aside 
sinking funds or openly and elaborately 
enriching its own possessions; and it de- 
bauches state and national legislative 
bodies to hold its franchise. It has only 
recently prevented the consummation of 
an offer from a company that stood ready 
to build a competing line, over which, by 
use of electricity, the produce of the state 
could reach the sea at a far more reason- 
able rate; and it prevented the Central 
line offering its services over the longer 
haul to the port of Rio, claiming that 
subsidized competition was unjust and un- 
fair. By its power over the interior rail- 
ways it has maintained exorbitant freight 
charges, so that the agricultural and graz- 
ing industries are stifled, while it calmly 
watches the hard-pressed planter appeal 
to the government for state aid to bolster 
up the price of coffee. Much of the earn- 
ings of the Sao Paulo Railway goes out 
of the country ; it does not enrich the state 
or the nation; it does nothing to encour- 
age any new activity. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the government can not decide 
to relinquish its pet institution, the Cen- 
tral, when it has before it the unwhole- 
some example of the Sao Paulo Railway? 

In addition to the railroads, many in- 
dustrial enterprises appeal to the state for 
aid. And the state, seemingly, is unable 
to discover any other way to encourage 
growth and development. The stagnant 
condition of Brazilian industries may be 
attributed to this governmental pamper- 
ing, which undoubtedly destroys individ- 
ual initiative. In spite of this crude pa- 
ternalism one can not but yield to a cer- 
tain enthusiasm for Brazil’s future when 
one recalls that it is only eighteen years 
since the nation escaped from slavery, and 
although one-fourth of the blood is negro 
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the forces at work are clearly not Afri- 
can but European. It is only seventeen 
years since the quiet change was made 
from the last existing monarchy in the 
new world to a republic so like ours that 
many of the very words of our constitu- 
tion are incorporated into theirs; though 
they have made some changes, such as the 
election of senators by the people. They 
have had a few revolutions and a financial 
crisis, but the country’s credit is good, 
its interest indebtedness is promptly paid, 
and there is no difficulty in borrowing 
money. The Brazilians are imaginative, 
scheming, theoretical, and yet they man- 
age to accomplish things. They are not 
hard workers, or, I should say, not per- 
sistent workers, until their ambition is 
stirred. The working capacity of their 
eighteen million of negroid Latins is 
scarcely that of five million Anglo-Saxon 
North Americans; yet they are willing to 
learn. Stupid they are not; ignorant 
they certainly are, not only in that their 
illiteracy is confessedly eighty per cent., 
but because their ignorance comes from 
bad example and from slothful habits of 
mind and body. Their public school sys- 
tem is so inefficient that many school chil- 
dren have no accommodation, and so su- 
perficial that even those who are taught 
leave school with such a slight knowledge 
of the fundamentals that they are com- 
pelled, if they seek to adopt a competitive 
profession, to begin all over again. Many 
pessimistic Brazilians insist that they are 
mortgaging themselves beyond reason to 
Europe, and that the accumulation of 
state and national foreign debt will sooner 
or later end in bankruptcy. This may be 
so; bankruptcy may come, but not ruin. 
The debt is, after all, in comparison to 
England’s $37.50 per capita for forty- 
two millions of people, only $7.50 per 
capita for eighteen millions of people. 
This is small because Brazil has that 
great factor in modern economics, a vast 
supply of unoccupied but not unclaimed 
land. 
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This land is as rich and fertile as any 
on earth, and as accessible; millions of 
human beings can find homes where is to- 
day only the nomadic Indian. Scarcity 
of water for drinking and irrigation need 
not be feared, and the rushing streams 
will supply power, so that coal may be 
forgotten. To be sure there is plenty of 
land already. familiar with the plow, but 
the plow is of the old Egyptian type; 
the Southern European who pushes it has 
no idea of what we call home, or of prog- 
ress, or of our higher 
standard of living; 
he does what his 
ante-Napoleonic 
fathers did and does 
not dream of doing 
more. The breed 
of cattle is poor and 
the stock worn out. 
If a man has means 
to buy a fine horse 
or mule or bull he 
buys from England 
or Argentina, but 
he seldom thinks of 
improving the 
domestic breed. 
Where enough hogs 
and beef could be 
raised to feed the 
entire nation, Ar- 
gentina and the 
Brazilian States 
bring their food 
products from thou- 
sandsof miles away. 
In riding through the country I found 
plenty of earthly paradises, yet even 
when they are inhabited, the conditions 
are so primitive that nature blushes at the 
little man has done to uplift her. In one 
small town not seventy miles from the 
coast, with a history running back two 
hundred years, I saw no use of oppor- 
tunity such as I noticed in a ten-year-old 
settlement in barren west Texas. Every- 
where in the country I met indolence, 
kindness, poverty, hospitality, supersti- 
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tion, good nature, impulsiveness and indif- 
ference, till I wondered whether I was in 
Brazil or Bedlam! I grew angry myself, 
when fecling-that the golden future of 
this land was befogged by the barren idle- 
ness of a wasted present. 

Brazil has welcomed immigration most 
hospitably. The state of Minas Geraes 
has received two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Italians and many Portuguese; Sao 
Paulo has found room for over one mil- 
lion, but the Germans as colonists go far- 
ther south. What 
becomes of these 
South Europeans? 
They work, they 
earn their pay and 
save it, and then 
they return to Eu- 
rope, having left na 
real impress on the 
soil. For years state 
aid was adminis- 
tered to the immi- 
grant, until he lost 
his initiative and 
remained a laborer, 
unproductive be- 
yond the region 
where he first was 
planted. 

In Mid-Brazil the 
contrary conditions 
prevail. The immi- 
grant is not Latin, 
but North Euro- 
pean. Here the 
land has not even 
reached the condition of fallowness, for it 
is still largely virgin; and the railroads, 
dependent upon government subsidies, do 
not lead civilization and, in many in- 
stances, do not even know how to follow 
it; they bring the produce of the fields 
to the hungry ships at high water, but 
they haul back empty cars, and in doing 
so complain that much of their mileage is 
a burden on their expense account. 

What would they think of an American 
traffic manager who would wake up the 
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natives by demanding freight each way, 
or of the freight agent who hustled for 
business till he had extras both going and 
coming, or of the railroad land agent 
who, advertising excursions, created set- 
tlers that would agrce to make two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore? This is what Brazil needs: active 
and modern railroad management that has 
enough faith in the future to be content 
with small dividends for the present in or- 
der to develop the territory; and, above 
all, she needs a migration thither of sclf- 
reliant home-seekers, who will produce all 
that nature can be made to yield from the 
soil, and who will consume, with a rising 
standard of living, in proportion as they 
produce. 

Brazil’s condition is not to be compared 
with that of Mexico, where the land is al- 
ready occupied by active millions of a na- 
tive homogeneous race, nor will capital 
alone remake Brazil, as it remade Mexico. 
Nature has done even more for her than 
for Mexico, but it is saddening, in go- 
ing through Brazil, to sce mile after mile 
of land treated as mere dirt, occasionally 
a village as primitive as it was before 
railways came, no telephones, no good 
roads and seldom a schoolhouse. Even 
the churches are moss-grown and aslecp. 

I am going to allow myself a digres- 
sion to explain what I found to be the 
conception here of American influence. It 
is a mistake to assert that the mere exten- 
sion of our commerce will ever result in 
the Americanization of any part of the 
world; our foreign trade increases as long 
as we offer better goods at cheaper prices, 
but whenever the goods of any other coun- 
try are superior to ours then the pur- 
chaser changes his allegiance. England 
has for years supplied the markets of 
Brazil and the money for her improve- 
ments, but the Englishman is insular and, 
however trustworthy, he seldom swerves 
from his conviction that whatever is good 
enough for him is good enough for the 
rest of mankind. The German is press- 
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ing the Englishman hurd in South Amer- 
ica, but I do not think, in the long run, 
he will control the market. The German 
is shrewd, conciliatory, aggressive, but he 
is a bureaucrat; he is sometimes snobbish- 
ly persistent in demanding recognition 
for his imperialism, and he is, I regret to 
say, not free from the fault of offering 
an imitated article, or of trying to dis- 
place his competitor by clever substitu- 
tion. The (North) American is commer- 
cially just entering the field, yet we are 
already looked on with a certain suspicion 
because the purchaser has occasionally 
been cheated or compelled to take what he 
had not ordered. It is only by studying 
trade conditions and treating the pur- 
chaser with scrupulous and exact hon- 
esty that we can secure and retain their 
custom. 

But American ideals of liberty and 
democracy have become their ideals; they 
admire our rapid, skilful and exact way 
of doing things, our practical adaptation 
of means to an end. While they per- 
ceive that “the Englishman often does 
without understanding and that the Ger- 
man often understands without doing,” 
they feel that we manage to get out of 
anything the most there is in it. They 
are a quick-witted people, these Brazil- 
ians; they are sick of spreadeagleism: if 
we boast of our morals they counter by 
stories of corruption; if we claim that we 
produce more than enough to feed the 
world, they point to our slums and to our 
sweat shops and child-labor factories ; but 
when they see that we accomplish what 
we set out to accomplish, they openly ex- 
press a wish to follow our example. They 
are then devotcd to us as long as they are 
convinced that our way is a better way, 
and are eager to advance in sympathy 
with and for us. The spirit of democracy 
is to-day a part of their being; they are 
proud to be one of a family of republics, 
of which they gladly acknowledge us to 
be the leader. 


But here I am at Sao Paulo. It is 
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growing dark, for the journey has con- 
sumed twelve hours, and’ as the city lies 
exactly on the Tropic of Capricorn as 
Havana does on the Tropic of Cancer, 
twilight hastens into night—the only 
thing in Brazil that hurries. The air is 
cool and fresh, for I am two thousand 
five hundred feet above the sea, but I my- 
self am hot because I must take a tilbury 
and pay the price. I rattle along over well- 
paved, well-lighted streets, past comfort- 
able-looking houses 
and jump out at 
the Sportsman’ Ho- 
tel, Englishin name, 
but French in char- 
acter. What a 
change from Rio! 
How lively it is; 
the shops are open, 
the bustling crowds 
are homeward 
bound, while the 
cafés and restau- 
rants are filled by 
those who have 
come out to spend 
the evening. Really 
it is like an Amer- 
ican city, so active 
and alive are the 
main thorough- 
fares; there is, too, 
a briskness that at- 
tracts me to the 
streets, if for no 
other reason than 
to fancy myself part 
of this activity. 
Goods displayed in the windows are 
cheaper than in Rio, and are mostly Eng- 
lish or German, but occasionally a sign 
advertises an American this or that. 

The state of Sao Paulo (the city is of 
the same name), somewhat larger than 
Colorado, is the most progressive in Bra- 
zil. The Jesuits first entered it in 1543, 
and founded the city of Sao Paulo as a 
mission station in 1554, but the adven- 
turers who poured in refused to submit 
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to Jesuitical notions, and explored the 
country more with a thirst for gold than 
for anything else. They inspired an in- 
dependence of spirit which is truly Amer- 
ican, and for years they dominated the 
politics of the republic. Even to-day 
they fret at any assumption of superi- 
ority at Rio, and would break away with 
their doctrine of states’ rights if their 
growing common sense did not teach them 
the necessity for nationalism. 
The state has 
thrived on coffee, 
| the cultivation of 
which was intro- 
duced in 1825, and 
now about half the 
coffee of the world 
comes from Sao 
Paulo. Their de- 
partment of agri- 
cultural, taking les- 
sons from us, ad- 
vertises the attrac- 
tions of coffee-grow- 
ing with the same 
complacent use of 
picturesque verbi- 
age. I thought the 
only thing neces- 
sary would be to 
buy land and start 
a plantation, but I 
soon discovered my 
error. Good land 
can not be bought 
atareasonable cost, 
for the price goes 
up as soon as the 
prospective investor appears on the scene, 
and thus the goose is killed even before 
the golden egg is laid. Moreover, cof- 
fee has to-day lost its wealth-producing 
power, and owing to the competition from 
other countries, the market is relatively 
over-supplied, so that the price has fallen, 
and a cry of helplessness is heard in Sao 
Paulo. The planters are begging the 
government to hold up the price of coffee 
—to*do anything to prevent the ruin 
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which they are sure is overwhelming 
them. But this misfortune is caused by 
their own folly; they grew rich from 
the possession of the land and not from 
their own industry; they neglected to 
study the sources of their wealth; the 
owners enjoyed themselves in Paris while 
the hired factor did the work for them. 
“The stupidest people are in Brazil,” one 
influential man said to me; “markets, 
freights, cost of production, rotation of 
crops, are unknown terms to them.” They 
are not like our southern cotton growers, 
who have much the same problems con- 
fronting them, but who, although they 
do advocate a protective tariff, act on 
their own initiative in handling the mar- 
ket. And yet conditions are not alto- 
_gether dissimilar, for Sao Paulo has, in 
addition to its coffee problem, its railroad 
problem, and its need for immigration of 
the right sort. The Italian merely labors, 
he does not settle or expand; he will al- 
ways remain not much higher than the 
American negro of pure blood. 

It is our American spirit that Brazil 
needs, particularly in the country, for the 
cities are infinitely superior to the coun- 
try; in fact, the cities are the glory of 
Brazil. Manaos in the north and Porto 
Alegre in the south, both inland, but 
touched by a foreign trade, are excellent 
examples; Bello Horizonte is a municipal 
masterpiece, while Sao Paulo, of three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, is a city 
in which any American might feel com- 
fortably at home. Not because there is 
graft; on the contrary, we might take 
lessons from their honest city fathers. 
They serve the people because they like to 
do so, and they leave the city better than 
it was at the beginning of their service. 
Taxes are moderate, and the revenue so 
carefully administered that recently there 
was a surplus from which a municipal 
opera house is building. The streets are 
orderly and beautifully clean, and society 
goes on much the same as with us. Her 
lawyers are as resourceful, her stock mar- 
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ket as alluring, and her “yellow rich” as 
conspicuous. Judging with a traveler’s 
eye Sao Paulo is distinctly a city of homes ; 
the houses here, excepting in the older 
and more crowded part of town, are not 
flats or rows of apartments, but are, as 
the English say, detached, with pretty 
lawns and gardens; there are numerous 
and well-kept parks, and toward the north 
is a broadening area of suburban villas. 

Even without these charms Sao Paulo 
would have attracted me, for here I found 
the strongest evidences of American influ- 
ence. Happily and logically enough, in 
one instance it is educational, in the other 
commercial. 

The Mackenzie College is now in its 
thirty-seventh year of work. It was 
founded as the American school by the 
Reverend George W. Chamberlain, in 
1870, as a school in connection with the 
Presbyterian mission. In 1890 it was 
withdrawn from the direct control of the 
missionary body, and, under a charter 
from the state of New York, has since 
been conducted by Dr. Horace M. Lane, 
on American college models. The name 
of Mackenzie was given to commemorate 
a donation from John T. Mackenzie, of 
New York City. There is a kindergarten, 
a complete graded system of primary, in- 
termediate, grammar school instruction, 
and a normal class for training teachers, 
as well as a manual training shop, all un- 
der skilled direction. There is no other 
college of the American model in Brazil, 
but this is complete of its kind. It has 
affiliation with some of the colleges in the 
United States, and many of its graduates 
take advantage of this privilege to finish 
their studies in North America. 

The instruction is chiefly in Portu- 
guese, although other languages are, of 
course, taught, but the college is not in- 
tended for foreigners; it is planned to 
give the native Brazilian just those op- 
portunities which the (North) American 
boy or girl has in our best institutions, 
and the effect on the youth of the land is 
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marvelous ; they begin to understand what 
we mean by education, training, drill, 
preparation for work and real study. Ir- 
respective of creed, the better class of 
Brazilians send their children to “the 
American college,” even the preaching of 
the Catholic priesthood against the he- 
retical teaching of this profane institu- 
tion has no influence in overcoming its 
well-merited popularity. The state itself 
has been obliged to pattern its public 
schools on the American plan; indeed this 
standard sets the mark for everything in 
Sao Paulo. Only recently the attention 
of the German government has been called 
to the American college, it being remarked 
that such influence did much to establish 
national ideals, so that if Brazil were to be 
Germanized, every encouragement should 
be given to found in Sao Paulo a school 
on German models to counteract the spirit 
of Americanism. 

But book-learning alone has not worked 
a revolution, since Brazilians have for 
generations sent their children to Eng- 
land or France to acquire a polish; and 
they have had at home, English, French 
and German business houses and banks, 
but only within the last six years have 
they had before their eyes such an object- 
lesson of American commercial energy as 
is shown by the Sao Paulo Tramway 
Light and Power Company. To be sure 
the capital is largely Canadian, the home 
office is in Toronto, but the methods, the 
system and the activity are American, in 
the significant sense of the word. Along in 
the nineties a quiet man slipped into Bra- 
zil selling electrical machinery; he sold 
enough to stir his ambition to sell more, 
and one day, observing what a busy place 
Sao Paulo was, he felt convinced that a 
trolley instead of mule-car would be ap- 
propriate. So Mr. Alexander Mackenzie 
organized a company to furnish modern 
transportation to the eager Paulists. 
That was at the beginning of this cen- 
tury; now they have trolleyized the whole 
city with seventy-five miles of track, they 
have one hundred passenger cars, the ma- 
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jority built in St. Louis, though recently 
some were constructed in shops at Rio, of 
native woods; they have freight cars, 
trailers, postal cars and other rolling 
stock. The service is as good as the best 
in American cities, and the relations be- 
tween the corporation and the municipal 
government is harmonious. They have 
taught the people the meaning of the 
word “hustle.” In Sao Paulo they speak 
of the era before and after the trolley, 
and the young man who had previously 
been content with a government clerkship 
on small pay, and whose sole desire was 
to see Paris, now has the new ambition to 
learn English and to become an employe 
of the “Litanpaua” Company. This com- 
pany saw at the outset that the power 
supply need not be obtained from high- 
priced imported coal, but that it was to 
be found close at hand in many of the 
rapid streams. Twenty-three miles up 
the Tieté River they have built a dam and 
a power plant that is one of the biggest 
in the world. EH can furnish twenty 
thousand, though. at present they derive 
only twelve thousand horse power, and 
what they do not usé for'sthemselves they 
rent to the city, to privitte consumers, and 
to the various factories, which are part 
of the city’s industry. There are cotton 
mills in Sao Paulo, hat factories, and an 
American, Clarke, by name, from Massa- 
chusetts, has a shoe factory that clothes 
the feet of half Brazil. 

Sao Paulo alone was not enough to sat- 
isfy the company, so they have recently 
gone to Rio, where they bought out the 
heterogeneous traction systems and are 
consolidating them into one organization. 
In Rio they purchased the gas company 
as well, and the telephone company; they 
have built a power station on the river 
seventeen miles toward the mountain and 
they hope soon to supply power to the en- 
tire federal district. 

A score of young American graduates 
from our technical schools are at work 
with the company in the two cities, and 
there is room for many more. 


"GARDEN OF LIGHT” 
Sao Paulo’s beautiful public park and garden 


Opportunities such as this are not in- 
frequent in Brazil; the people are jealous 
of foreigners and resent exploitation for 
the sole benefit of non-resident bond-hold- 
ers, but they welcome capital if it brings 
in new brains and new blood. The field 
is greater than it was in Mexico a gencra- 
tion ago, and, as far as I could see, there 
is a sympathy from all classes toward this 
manifestation of Americanism. 

I hurried away from Sao Paulo because 
I feared that if I stayed longer I might 
become one of the settlers I knew the state 
so badly needed; so, on a fine morning at 
seven o’clock I was dropped down the 
cable railway into Santos. The scenery 
may be magnificent, but all I saw was a 
mass of clouds until we reached the sea. 
Santos spells coffee; ships load and sail 
away all day long and half the night. It 
is a hot little town, a tropical sea-port, 
with crooked streets in which white duck 
is the best thing to wear and taking a 
cooling drink the only amusement. San- 


tos has remade herself, and in doing so left 
out the yellow fever, for which she once 
was famous. The drinking water is abun- 
dant and pure, the drainage is perfect, 
while sanitary and quarantine arrange- 
ments are equal to those of most cities in 
other parts of the world. Her docks, 
built by the city, are commodious and 
modern, so that even a Brazilian naval of- 
ficer ought to be able to negotiate the en- 
trance. 

This Brazilian navy is a mysterious in- 
stitution; its history is brilliant with the 
names of brave officers, gallant seamen, 
clever navigators ;to it aspired the aristoc- 
racy of old Brazil; it led one revolution 
and its cocky cadets at Rio thought them- 
selves important enough to start another. 
The Navy Department has built on its 
own plans and from native products a 
first-class battleship, and as the squadron 
lies at anchor in the bay of Rio, it pre- 
sents an imposing appearance. There are 
forty vessels, all told, but many of them 
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are “undergoing repairs ;”’ they have one 
admiral and the relative quota of officers 
down to two hundred and forty second 
lieutenants, and they all like to wear uni- 
forms. But when the ships are examined 
they are found to be covered with barna- 
cles; when there is a cruise to a foreign 
port the officers have been known to sell 
the coal to pay their gambling debts and 
burn the furniture to keep the fires in the 
engine alight; and when ordered to steer 
for the mouth of the Amazon, their navi- 
gating skill was so poor that the officers 
could not find a certain island on the chart. 
The navy hates the army because they 
have happened to be on opposite sides of a 
revolution or two, and each seems to think 
that it alone represents the aristocracy 
of the land! On paper the entire coun- 
try can mobilize an army of six hundred 
thousand men, but as a working force 
there are thirty thousand, with four mar- 
shals, eight generals of division and six- 
teen generals of brigade, two battalions 
of engineers, twelve of artillery, fourteen 
of cavalry and forty of infantry. Be- 
sides this army formation each state has 
its own system of what we call militia, 
but this is somewhat more elaborate and 
to a certain extent more independent of 
the general army than is our own. The 
regulars are occasionally seen on the 
streets of Rio, and the militia in Sao 
Paulo, but not often elsewhere. 

There is both a military school and a 
naval academy in Rio de Janeiro, and 
some states have branch schools, but the 
idea of training, drill, serious responsibil- 
ity, has not yet become ingrained in the 
Latin character. They can do wonderful 
things if they wish, as the reconstruction 
of Rio, the erection of Bello Horizonte 
and the harbor improvements of Santos 
abundantly prove. Patriotism is too apt 
to be a term for glory and not for hard 
work, yet Brazil has produced patriots 
so ardent, sincere and self-sacrificing that 
any country might be proud of them. 

A curious anomaly is shown in the 
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coasting trade. There is a law somewhat 
similar to our own which demands that lo- 
cal commerce between national ports must 
be carried in Brazilian bottoms. As a law 
it works decently well, too; thirteen thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-two vessels 
under the Brazilian flag entered Rio dur- 
ing 1904, and there is a fleet of coast- 
wise steamers and sailing vessels constant- 
ly passing between all local harbors, yet 
the Lloyd Brasileiro, the Ita boats, as 
they are called, have English captains, 
who are naturalized Brazilian citizens. 
Recently the Cruzeiro do Sul (Southern 
Cross) line has been started, which on 
the face of it is Brazilian ; the boats them- 
selves, however, are made in Germany, the 
crews are German, the cooking is German, 
the system, the neatness, the orderliness 
are German. This line runs in connection 
with the Hamburg-American and with the 
Hamburg-South American Lines, touch- 
ing at the coastwise ports, picking up all 
the local freight it can while distributing 
much of whatever comes over from Ger- 
many to the German colonists and collect- 
ing whatever may be offered for shipment 
to Europe. The German spirit is thus 
made effectively important; the officers 
are picked men from the German mer- 
chant marine, who, if they do good serv- 
ice here, are encouraged to hope for pro- 
motion into home vessels later on, their 
pay coming from Germany, although 
Brazilian money is invested in the line. 
These Cruzeiro do Sul boats give better 
accommodation and have more _trust- 
worthy sailings than do the Brazilian 
Lloyds, no doubt because they are man- 
aged from Germany and because the of- 
cers feel responsible to home authority 
instead of to the local Brazilian adminis- 
tration such as controls the Lloyds, but 
the Brazilianization of the officers is an 
amusing pretext to give the nation an im- 
portance it does not really possess. 

I sat my last evening at Santos in the 
little Praza a few rods from the bay; my 


. companion was an officer newly appointed 
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to a Cruzeiro steamer; we were drinking 
the German beer (it is good beer, too) 
from Sao Paulo and talking of peoples of 
all the world. ‘“Pshaw,”’ he said at last, 
“these Brazilians worry me. It is hard 
to keep them at their work; paciencia is 
the one native word I know, and I need it 
every hour. They don’t understand what 
training and drill mean. This country 
ought to belong to England or to the 
United States or,’ after a pause, “to 
Germany.” “But,” I responded, “you 
are a Brazilian. How can you talk so 
about your adopted country?” ‘Adopt- 
ed! he exclaimed with a smile. “Yes, I 


signed papers declaring myself a Bra- 
zilian citizen, but [ don’t cease to be a 
German subject; I remain as much a Ger- 
man subject as ever I was, but I get 
more pay. Do you suppose that if war 
were declared between Germany and Bra- 
zil I should fight for Brazil? I should 
hurry home and join the naval reserve to 
which I am entitled. If this pleases the 
Brazilians, it pleases me, but they have 
no claims on me on account of that little 
paper I signed. If they can’t manage 
their boats, they must have Germans to do 
it for them.” And we drank to the Vater- 
land. 


The third paper in Mr. Hale’s series on “The South 
American Situation” will appear in the December 
number of THE Reaper, the subject “Little Germany” 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 


CHAPTER XXVII 


A LINK IN THE CHAIN 


was instinct with nameless terrors. The 

air was filled with nameless shapes. A 
spiritual horror surrounded me, and I felt 
that I must reach the light or cry out. 
But before I had covered the distance to 
the door it was flung open and Corson stood 
on the threshold; and at the sight of him 
my courage returned and my shaken nerves 
grew firm. At the darkness he wavered 
and cried: 

‘“*What’s the matter here?” 

“She is dead.” 

“Rest her sowl! It’s a fearsome dark 
hole to be in, sor.” 

I shuddered as I stood beside him, and 
brought the lamp from the bracket in the 
hall. 

Mother Borton lay back staring af- 
frightedly at the mystic beings who had 
come for her, but settled into peace as I 
closed her eyes and composed her limbs. - 

“She was a rare old bird,” said Corson 
when I had done, “but there was some 
good in her, after all.” 

“She has been a good friend to me,” I 
said, and we called a servant from below 
and left the gruesome room to his guard- 
ianship. 

“And now, there’s another little job to 
be done. There’s one of my men a pris- 
oner down on Davis Street. I must get 
him out.” 

“I’m with you, sor,” said Corson heart- 
ily. “I’m hopin’ there’s some heads to be 
cracked.” 

I had not counted on the policeman’s 
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aid, but I was thankful to accept the hon- 
est offer. In the restaurant I found five of 
my men, and with this force I thought 
that I might safely attempt an assault on 
the Den. 

The Den was a low, two-story building 
of brick, with a warehouse below, and the 
quarters of the enemy, approached by a 
narrow stairway, were above. 

“Step quietly,” I cautioned my men, as 
we neared the dark and forbidding en- 
trance. “Keep close to the shadow of the 
buildings. Our best chance is in a sur- 
prise.” 

There was no guard at the door that 
stood open to the street, but we halted a 
moment to make sure of our plans. 

“It’s a bad hole,” whispered Corson. 

“A fine place for an ambush,” I re- 
turned dubiously. 

“Well, there’s no help for it,” said the 
policeman. “Come on!” And, drawing his 
club and revolver, he stole noiselessly up 
the stairs. 

I felt my way up step by step, one hand 
ageinst the wall and my shoes scraping 
cautiously for a resting-place, while my 
men followed in single file with the same 
silent care. 

But in spite of this precaution, we were - 
not two-thirds the way up the flight be- 
fore a voice shot out of the darkness. 

‘“Who’s there?” 

We stopped and held our breath. There 
was a minute of silence, but it was broken 
by the creak of a board as one of the men 
shifted his weight. , 
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‘‘There’s some one here!” cried the 
voice above us. “Halt, or I'll shoot! 
Peterson! Conn! Come quick !” 

There was no more need for silence, and 
Corson and I reached the landing just as 
a door opened that let the light stream 
from within. Two men had sprung to the 
doorway, and another could be seen faint- 
ly outlined in the dark hall. 

“Holy Mother! it’s the cops!’ came in 
an awe-stricken voice at the sight of Cor- 
son’s star. 

“Right, my hearty!’ cried Corson, 
making a rush for the man, who darted 
down the hall in an effort to escape. The 
two men jumped back into the room and 
tried to close the door, but I was upon 
them before they could swing it shut. 
Four of my men had followed me close, 
and with a few blows given and taken, the 
two were prisoners. 

“Tie them fast,” I ordered, and has- 
tened to sce how Corson fared. 

I met the worthy policeman in the hall, 
blown but exultant. Owens was following 
him, and between them they half-dragged, 
half-carried the man who had given the 
alarm. 

‘“Where’s Barkhouse?” I asked one of 
the prisoners. 

“Find him!” was the defiant reply. 

We began the search, opening one room 
after another. Some were sleeping-rooms, 
some the meeting-rooms, while the one we 
had first entered appeared to be the guard- 
room. 

“Hello! What’s this?” exclaimed Cor- 
son, tapping an iron door. 

“It’s locked, sure enough,” said Owens, 
after trial. 

“It’s a sledge we must get,” said Owens, 
starting to look about for one. 

“Hould on,” said Corson, “I was near 
forgetting. I’ve got a master-key that 
fits most of these locks.” 

It needed a little coaxing, but the bolt 
at last slid back and the heavy doors 
swung open. The room was furnished 
with a large table, a big desk, and a dozen 
chairs, which sprang out of the darkness 
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as I struck a match and lit the gas. It 
was evidently the council-room of the 
enemy. 

“This is illigant,” said the policeman, 
looking around with approval ; “but your 
man isn’t here, I’d say.” 

“Well, it looks as though there might 
be something here of interest,” I replied, 
seizing eagerly upon the papers that lay 
scattered about upon the desk. ‘“‘Look in 
the other rooms while I run through 
these.” 

A rude diagram on the topmost paper 
caught my eye. It represented a road 
branching thrice. On the third branch was 
a cross, and then at intervals four crosses, 
as if to mark some features of the land- 
scape. Underneath was written: 

“From B—follow 1 1-2 m. Take third 
road— or 5.” 

The paper bore date of that day, and I 
guessed that it was meant to show the way 
to the supposed hiding-place of the boy. 

The diagram of the enemy recalled the 
single slip of paper I had found in the 
pocket of Henry Wilton’s coat on the 
fatal night of my arrival. I had kept it 
always with me, for it was the sole memo- 
randum left by him of the business that 
had brought him to his death. I brought 
it out, very badly creased and rumpled 
from much carrying, but still quite as 
legible as on the night I had first seen it. 

Placed side by side with the map I had 
before me, the resemblance was less close 
than I had thought. Yet all the main 
features were the same. There was the 
road branching thrice; a cross in both 
marked the junction of the third road as 
though it gave sign of a building or some 
natural landmark ; and the other features 
were indicated in the same order. No— 
there was a difference in this point ; there 
were five crosses on the third road in the 
enemy’s diagram, while there were but 
four in mine. 

In the matter of description the enemy 
had the advantage, slight as it was. 

“Third road — cockeyed barn — iron 
cow,” and the confused jumble of drunken 
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letters and figures that Henry had writ- 
ten—I could make nothing of these. 
“From B—follow 1 1-2 m. Take third 
road—8 or 5”—this was at least half-in- 
telligible. 

Then it came on me like a blow,—was 
this the mysterious “key” that the Un- 
known had demanded of me in her letter of 
this morning? I turned sick at heart at 
the thought that my ignorance and inat- 
tention had put the boy in jeopardy. The 
enemy had perhaps a clue to the hiding- 
place that the Unknown did not possess. 
The desertion of these headquarters 
swelled my fears. Though Terrill, dis- 
abled by wounds, was groaning with pain 
and rage at Livermore, and the night’s ar- 
rests at Borton’s had reduced the numbers 
of the band, Darby Meeker was still on the 
active list. And Doddridge Knapp? He 
was free now to follow his desperate plot 
to its end without risking his schemes of 
fortune. The absence of Meeker, the date 
of to-day upon the map, suggesting that 
it had but just come into the hands of the 
enemy, and the lack of a garrison in the 
Den, raised the apprehension that fresh 
mischief was afoot. 

I was roused from my reverie of fears 
by confused shouts from down the hall, 
and sprang hastily to the door, with the 
thought that the forces of the enemy were 
upon us. 

‘Here he is! they’ve found him,” cried 
an excited voice. 

“Yes, sir! here he comes !”? 

It was truly the stalwart guard; but 
two days had made a sad change in him. 
With head bound in a bloody rag, and 
face of a waxy yellow hue, he staggered 
limply out of one of the rear rooms be- 
tween Corson and Owens. 

“Now, we must get out of here,” I com- 
manded. ‘Take turns by twos in helping 
Barkhouse. We had better not risk stay- 
ing here.” 

“Right,” said Corson, “and now we’ll 
just take these three beauties along to the 
station.” 

The men swore at this cheerful pros- 
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pect, but as their hands were bound be- 
hind them, and Corson walked with his 
club in one hand and his pistol in the 
other, they took up the march at com- 
mand, and the rest of us slowly followed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE CHASE IN THE STORM 


When we reached the entrance to our 
quarters on Montgomery Street the rain 
had once more begun to fall, gently now, 
but the gusts of damp wind from the 
south promised more and worse to follow. 

“Hello!’ cried the first man, starting 
back. ‘“What’s this?” 

The line stopped, and I moved forward. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“A message for you, Mr. Wilton,” said 
a voice suddenly from the recess of the 
doorway. 

“Give it to me,” I said. 

It was in the hand of the Unknown, 
and my fatigue and indifference were gone 
in a moment. I trembled as I tore open 
the envelope, and read: 


“Follow the bearer of this note at 
12:30. Come alone and armed. It is 
important.” 


There was no signature. 

If this meant anything it meant that I 
was to meet the Unknown, and perhaps to 
search the heart of the mystery. 

The men had waited a minute for me 
as J read the note. 

“Go to your rooms and get some rest,” 
I said. “I am called away. Trent will 
be in charge, and I will send word to him 
if I need any of you.” 

They looked at me in blank protest. 

“You’re not going alone, sir?” cried 
Owens in a tone of alarm. 

“Oh, no. But I shall not need a 
guard.” I hoped heartily that I did not. 

“Are you ready, sir??? asked the mes- 
senger. 

“Tt is close on half-past twelve,” I an- 
swered. “Where is she?” 
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“It’s not far,” said my guide evasively. 

I understood the danger of speech, and 
did not press for an answer. 

As we neared the carriage my guide 
gave a short, suppressed whistle, and, 
passing before me, flung open the door 
to the vehicle and motioned me to enter. 
I glanced about with some lack of confi- 
dence oppressing my spirits. But I had 
gone too far to retreat, and stepped into 
the hack. Instead of following, the guide 
closed the door gently ; I heard him mount 
the seat by the driver, and in a moment 
we were in motion. 

Was I alone? I had expected to find 
the Unknown, but the dark interior gave 
no sign of a companion. Then the mag- 
netic suggestion of the presence of an- 
other came to my spirit, and a faint per- 
fume put all my senses on the alert. It 
was the scent that had come to me with 
the letters of the Unknown. A slight 
movement made me certain that some one 
sat in the farther corner of the carriage. 

Was it the Unknown or some agent? 
I waited impatiently for the first street- 
lamp to throw a gleam of light into the 
carriage. But when it came I was little 
the wiser. I could see only the outlines 
of a figure shrouded in black. 

The situation became a little embar- 
rassing. Was it my place to speak first? 
I wondered. At last I could endure the 
silence no longer. 

“Quite an unpleasant evening,” I re- 
marked politely. 

There was a rustle of movement, the 
sound of a short gasp, and a soft, mourn- 
ful voice broke on my ear. 

“Mr. Dudley—can you forgive me?” 

I was stricken dumb for a moment at 
the voice. Then I gasped: 

“Mrs. Knapp!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Knapp,” she said with a 
mournful laugh. “Did you never sus- 
pect?” 

I was lost in wonder and confusion, and 
even yet could not understand. 

‘What brings you out in this storm?” 
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I asked, completely mystified. “I thought 
I was to meet another person.” 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Knapp with a 
spark of animation. ‘Well, I am the 
other person.” 

“You!? I exclaimed. “Are you the 
protector of the boy? The employer—” 
Then I stopped, the tangle in my mind 
beginning to straighten out. 

“I am she,” said Mrs. Knapp gently. 

“Then,” I cried, “who is he? what is 
he? what is the whole dreadful affair 
about and what—” 

Mrs. Knapp interrupted me. 

“First tell me what has become of Hen- 
ry Wilton?” she said with sorrow in her 
voice. 

The dreadful scene in the alley flashed 
before my mind. 

“He is dead.” 

“Dead! And how?” 

“Murdered.” 

“T feared so—I was certain, or he 
would have let me know. You have much 
to tell me. But first, did he leave no pa- 
pers in your hands?” 

I brought out the slip that bore the 
blind diagram and the blinder description 
that accompanied it. Nothing could be 
made of it in the darkness, so I described 
it as well as I could. 

“We are on the right track,” said Mrs. 
Knapp. ‘Oh, why didn’t I have that yes- 
terday? But here we are at the wharf— 
there’s a tug waiting for us.” 

A moment later we saw its lights, and 
the fire of its engine-room shot a cheerful 
glow into the storm. The little vessel 
swung uneasily at its berth as we made 
our way aboard, and with shouts of men 
and clang of bells it was soon tossing on 
the dark waters of the bay. 

The cabin of the tug was fitted with a 
shelf table, and over it swung a lamp of 
brass that gave a dim light to the little 
room. Mrs. Knapp seated herself here, 
as the boat pitched and tossed and trem- 
bled at the strokes of the waves and quiv- 
ered to the throbbing of the screw, spread 
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out the paper I had given her, and stud- 
ied the diagram and the jumble of letters 
with anxious attention. 

“Tt is the same,” she said at last; “in 
part, at least.” 

“The same as what?” I asked. 

“As the one I got word of to-night,” 
she replied. “But,” she continued, return- 
ing to the map, “this gives a different 
place. I was to go to the cross-road here,” 
—indicating the mark at the last branch. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said I, taking 
out the diagram I had found in the citadel 
of the enemy. “This seems to point to a 
different place, too, and I really hope that 
the gentleman who drew this map is a 
good way off from the truth.” 

“Where did you get this?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Knapp. 

I described the circumstances in as few 
words as I could command. 

“They are ahead of us,” she said in 
alarm. 

“They have started first, I suppose,” 
was my suggestion. 

‘And they have the right road.” 

“Then our only hope is that they may 
not know the right place.” 

“God grant it,” said Mrs. Knapp. 

She was silent for a few minutes, and I 
saw that her eyes were filled with tears. 

I was moved at the sight. I thought 
they were for the boy and was about to 
ask what would happen to him in case he 
was found by the enemy, when she said: 

“Now tell me about Henry Wilton— 
how he died and when.” 

I told the tale as it had happened, and 
as I told it I read in the face before me 
the varying emotions of alarm, horror and 
grief that were stirred by its incidents. 

But one thing I could not tell her. The 
wolf-face I had seen in the lantern flash in 
. the alley I could not name nor describe to 
the wife of Doddridge Knapp. Yet at the 
thought the dark mystery grew darker 
yet, and I began to doubt what my eyes 
had seen and my ears had heard. 

Mrs. Knapp bowed her head in deep, 
gloomy thought. At last she said: 
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“And why did you take his place, his 
name? Why did you try to do his work 
when you had seen the dreadful end to 
which it had brought him?” 

I confessed that it was half through the 
insistence of Detective Coogan that I was 
Henry Wilton, half through the course of 
events that seemed to make it the easiest 
road to reach the vengeance that I had 
vowed to bring the murderer of my friend. 

“You are bent on avenging him?” asked 
Mrs. Knapp thoughtfully. 

“I have promised it.” 

“You shall have the chance. Strang 
thought!’ she said gloomily, “that the 
dead hand of Henry Wilton may reach 
out from beyond the grave and strike at 
his slayer when he least expects it.” 

I was more than ever mystified at these 
words. I had not expected her to take so 
philosophically to the idea of hanging 
Doddridge Knapp, and I thought it best 
to hold my tongue. 

“T have marveled at you,” said Mrs. 
Knapp after a pause. “I marvel at you 
yet. You have carried off your part well.” 

“Not well enough, it seems, to deceive 
you,” I said, a little bitterly. 

“You should not have expected to de- 
ceive me,” said Mrs. Knapp. “But you 
can imagine the shock I had when I saw 
that it was not Henry Wilton who had 
come among us that first night when I 
called you from Mr. Knapp’s room.” 

“You certainly succeeded in concealing 
any surprise you may have felt,” I said. 
“You are a better actor than I.” 

Mrs. Knapp smiled. 

“It was more than surprise—it was con- 
sternation,” she said. “I had been anxious 
at receiving no word from Henry. I sup- 
pose you got my notes. And when I saw 
you, I was torn with doubts, wondering 
whether anything had happened to 
Henry, whether he had sent you in his 
stead as a practical joke, whether you 
knew much or little or nothing of our 
affairs—in short, I was overwhelmed.” 

“T didn’t suppose I was quite so poor 
an impostor,” I said apologetically, with 
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a qualm at the word. “Though I did get 
some hint of it,” I added, with a painful 
recollection of the candid statement of 
opinion I had received from the daughter 
of the house. 

“Oh, you did very well,” said Mrs. 
Knapp kindly, “but no one could have 
been successful in that house. Luella was 
quite outraged over it, but I managed to 
quiet her.” 

“I hope Miss Knapp has not retained 
the unfavorable impressions of—er—” I 
stammered in much confusion. 

Mrs. Knapp gave me a keen glance. 

“You know she has not,” she said. 

“I would have spoken when I found you 
for what you are,” she went on, “but 
I thought until the Livermore trip that 
you could serve me best as you were.” 

“Tt was blind work,” I said. 

“It was blind enough for you, not for 
me. I was deceived in one thing, however ; 
I thought that you had no papers—noth- 
ing from Henry that could help or hurt. 
The first night you came to us I had Hen- 
ry’s room thoroughly searched.” 

“Oh, I was indebted to you for that at- 
tention,” I exclaimed. “I gave our friends 
of the other house the credit.” 

Mrs. Knapp smiled again. 

“I thought it necessary. It was the 
chance that you did not sleep there that 
night that kept this paper out of my 
hands weeks ago.” 

“I have always kept it with me,” I said. 

“I did not need it till Sunday,” con- 
tinucd Mrs. Knapp. “I have been worried 
much at the situation of the boy, but I 
did not dare go near him. Henry and I 
decided that his hiding-place was not safe. 
We had talked of moving him a few days 
before you came. When I found that 
Henry had disappeared I was anxious to 
make the change, but I could not venture 
to attempt it until the others were out of 
town, for I knew I was watched. Then I 
was assured from Mother Borton that 
they did not know where the boy was hid- 
den, and I let the matter rest. But a few 
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days ago—on Saturday—she sent me 
word that she thought they had found the 
place. Then it came to'me to send you to 
Livermore with the other boy—oh, I hope 
no harm came to the little fellow,” she ex- 
claimed anxiously. 

“He’s safe at my rooms in charge of 
Wainwright,” I said. “He got back on 
the morning train, and can be had for the 
asking.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said Mrs. Knapp. 
“I was afraid something would happen to 
him, but I had to take desperate chances. 
Well, you see my plan succeeded. They 
all followed you. But when I went to the 
hiding-place the boy was gone. Henry 
had moved him weeks ago, and had died 
before he could tell me. Then I thought 
you might know more than you had told 
me—that Henry Wilton might have got 
you to help him when he made the change, 
and I wrote to you.” 

“And the key,” I said, remembering the 
expression of the note. “Did you mean 
this diagram?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Knapp. “I meant the 
But to-day | 
found it, and there was no need of yours.” 

At this point the captain of the tug 
opened the cabin. 

“Excuse me,” he said apologetically, 
“but where did you want to land?” 

“At Broadway,” said Mrs. Knapp. 

“Then you're there,” said the captain. 

And, a minute later, with clang of bells 
and groan of engine we were at the wharf 
and were helped ashore. 

“Tell the captain to wait here for us 
with fires up,” said Mrs. Knapp. ‘The 
carriage should be somewhere around 
here,” she continued, peering anxiously 
about as we reached the foot of the wharf. 

The low buildings by the railroad track 
were but piles of blackness, and about 
them I could see nothing. 

“This way,” said a familiar voice, and 
a man stepped from the shadow. 

“Dicky Nahl!” I exclaimed. 

“Mr. Wilton!’ mimicked Dicky. ‘But 
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it’s just as well not to speak so loud. 
Here you are. I put the hack’s lights out 
just to escape unpleasant remark. We 
had better be moving, for it’s a stiffish 
drive of six or seven miles. If you’ll get 
in, Ill keep the seat with the driver and 
tell him the way to go.” 

Mrs. Knapp entered the carriage, and 
called to me to follow her. 

I remembered Mother Borton’s warn- 
ings and my doubts of Dicky Nahl. 

“You’re certain you know, where you 
are going?” I asked him in an undertone. 

“No, I’m not,” said Dicky frankly. 
“I’ve found a man who says he knows. 
We are to meet him. We'll get there be- 
tween three and four o’clock. He won’t 
say another word to anybody but her or 
you. I guess he knows what he is about.” 

“Well, keep your eyes open. Mecker’s 
gang is ahead of us. Is the driver relia- 
ble?” 

“Right as a judge,” said Dicky cheer- 
fully. “Now, if you'll get in with madam 
we won’t be wasting time here.” 

I stepped into the carriage. Dicky 
Nahl closed the door softly and climbed on 
the seat by the driver, and in a moment 
we were rolling up Broadway in the 
gloomy stillness of the early morning. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


“Mrs. Knapp,” I said, “there is no 
need for you to take this journey. You 
had better stop in Oakland for the rest of 
the night.” 

Mrs. Knapp gave a shudder, but she 
spoke firmly. 

“I could not rest—I could not stay 
away. It may be important that I should 
be there—it will be important if we find 
the boy. You do not know him. Mr. Nahl 
does not know him.” 

“None of my men seems to know him,” 
I interrupted ; “that is, if one may judge 
by the way they were all taken in by the 
boy you sent to Livermore.” 

“YT think none of them ever saw his face, 
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though some of them were with Henry 
Wilton when he first took the boy, and 
afterward.” 

“The enemy seem to know him,” said I, 
remembering the scene at Livermore. 

“Terrill knows him. I think none of 
the other agents could be certain of his 
face, unless it is Mr. Meeker. But truly, 
I must go.” 

‘What if they had seized the boy?” 

Mrs. Knapp was silent for a little, as 
if this contingency had not entered her 
plans. 

“We must follow him and save him, 
even if we have to raise the whole county.” 
Her voice was firm and resolute. 

“What would happen to the boy if he 
were taken?” I found courage to ask. 

“He would not live a month,” she re- 
plied. 

‘Would he be murdered?” 

“T don’t know how the end would come. 
But I know he would die.” 

I was in the shadow of the mystery. 
A hundred questions rose to my lips; but 
behind them all frowned the grim wolf- 
visage of Doddridge Knapp, and I could 
not find the courage that could make me 
speak them. 

“I tried to get something out of Mother 
Borton concerning you,” continued Mrs. 
Knapp. “Once I even went to see her.” 

“She was quite as successful in conceal- 
ing from me the fact that she had ever 
had word with you, though I suspected 
that she knew more than she told.” 

“She is used to keeping secrets, I sup- 
pose,” replied Mrs. Knapp. “But I must 
reward her well for what she has done.” 

“She is beyond fear or reward.” 

“Dead?” cried Mrs. Knapp in a 
shocked voice. ‘And how?” 

“She died, I fear, because she befriend- 
ed me.” And then I told her the story of 
Mother Borton’s end. 

‘Poor creature!’ said Mrs. Knapp sad- 
ly. “Yet perhaps it is better so, She has 
died in doing a good act.” 

“She was a good friend to me,” I said. 

The carriage had been rolling along 
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swiftly. Despite the rain the streets were 
smooth and hard, and we made rapid 
progress. We had crossed a bridge, and 
with many turns made a course toward 
the southeast. 

“Here’s the place,” came the voice of 
Dicky, giving directions to the driver; 
and the carriage slackened pace and 
stopped. Looking out I saw that we 
were at a division of the road where a two- 
story house faced both of the branching 
ways. 

“You’d better come out,” said Dicky 
at the door, addressing his remark to me. 
“He was to meet us here.” 

“Be careful,” cautioned Mrs. Knapp. 

The night had turned colder, or I was 
chilled by the inaction of the ride. The 
sky was clearing, and stars were to be 
seen. By the outline of the hills we had 
made to the south. The horses steamed 
and breathed heavily in the keen air. 

I kept my hand on the revolver that lay 
in my overcoat pocket, and walked with 
Dicky on to the porch. It was a common 
roadside saloon, and at this hour it ap- 
peared wholly deserted. Even the dog, 
without which I knew no roadside saloon 
could exist, was as silent as its owners. 

“Here’s a go!” said Dicky. ‘He was 
to meet us, sure. What time have you 
got?” 

I struck a match in a corner and looked 
at my watch by its flare. 

“Five minutes to three.” 

‘Whew !? he whispered, “we’re regular- 
ly done. I thought he had a bad eye 
’ when I was bargaining with him.” 

“The enemy have been along here ahead 
of us,” I said. ‘They may have picked 
him up.” : 

“‘That’s like enough,” said Dicky rue- 
fully. “But if they’ve got him, we might 
as well take the back tracks for town and 


hunt up a sheriff or two, or send for the 


boys to come over.” 
“It’s too late to do that,” said I de- 
cidedly. “We must go on at once.” 
“Well,” said Dicky dubiously, “I think 
I know where the fellow would have taken 
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us. I trailed him this afternoon, and I'll 
lay two to one that I can pick out the 
right road.” * 

“Is this the third road from Brook- 
lyn?” I asked pointing to the track that 
led to the left. 

“I reckon so,” said Dicky. “I haven’t 
kept count, but I recollect only two before 
it.” 

“All right. Up with you then!” 

Dicky obediently mounted to the seat 
beside the driver. 

“T shall ride outside,” I said to Mrs. 
Knapp. “I may be needed.” 

“I suppose you are right,” she replied 
with somewhat of protest in her voice, and 
I closed the door, and climbed up. 

Half a mile farther we passed a house, 
and within a quarter of a mile another. 

“We are on the right road,” was my 
thought as I compared these in my mind 
with the crosses on the diagram. 

About half a mile farther, a small clus- 
ter of buildings loomed up, dark and ob- 
scure, by the roadside. 

“This is the place,” I said confidently, 
motioning the driver to pull up. I re 
membered that Henry Wilton’s map had 
stopped at the third cross from the part- 
ing of the roads. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Dicky eagerly. 
“It’s two or three miles farther on. I 
trailed the fellow myself to the next house, 
and that’s a good two miles at least.” 

I had leaped to the ground, and opened 
the door of the carriage. 

“We are at the fourth place,” I said. 

“And the cockeyed barn?” inquired 
Mrs. Knapp, peering out. 

I was struck silent by this, and looked 
blankly at the dark forbidding structure 
that fronted on the road. 

“You’re right,” said Mrs. Knapp with 
a laugh. “Can’t you make out that fun- 
ny little window at the end there?” 

I looked more closely at the building. 
In the dim light of the stars, the coat of 
whitewash that covered it made it possible 
to trace the outlines of a window in the 
gable that fronted the road. Some freak 
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of the builder had turned it a quarter of 
the way around, giving it a comical sug- 
gestion of a man with a droop to his eye. 

‘And the iron cow?” I asked. 

“Stupid! a pump, of course,” replied 
Mrs. Knapp with another laugh. “Now 
see if there is a lane here by the barn.” 

A narrow roadway, just wide enough 
for a single wagon, joincd the main road 
at the corner of the building. 

“Then drive up it quietly,” was Mrs. 
Knapp’s direction. 

Just beyond the barn I made out the 
figure of the pump in a conspicuous place 
by the roadside, and felt more confident 
that we were on the right road. 

The lane was now wrapped in Egyptian 
darkness. Trees lined both sides of the 
narrow way. Their branches brushed our 
faces as we passed, and their tops seemed 
to meet above us till even the faint light 
of the stars scarcely glimmered through. 

“I'd give five dollars to light my 
lamps,” growled the driver. We were 
traveling by the instinct of the horses. 

“If your life is worth more than five 
dollars, you’d better keep them dark,” I 
said. ; 

The driver swore in an undertone as 
the hack lurched and groaned in a boggy 
series of ruts, and a branch whipped him 
in the face. 

Suddenly the horses stopped so short 
that we were almost pitched out. 

“Hello! what’s this?” I cried, drawing 
my revolver, fearful of an ambush. 

“It’s a fence,” said the driver. 

“There must be a gate,” I said, jump- 
ing down quickly. 

Mrs. Knapp rapped on the carriage 
door and I opened it. _ 

“Have you come to the bars?” she 
asked presently. 

“T guess so. We've come against some- 
thing like a fence.” 

“Well, then,” she replied, “when we get 
through, take the road to the left. That 
will bring us to the house.” 

“You are certain?” 
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“That is what Henry wrote in the ci- 
pher beneath the map. The house must 
be only a few hundred yards away.” 

The bars were there, and I lifted the 
wet and soggy boards with an anxious 
heart. Were we, after all, so near the 
hiding-place? And what were we to find? 

I mounted the seat again, and we drove 
forward. My heart beat fast. What if 
the enemy were before us? 

‘Have you got your revolver handy?” | 
I whispered to Dicky. 

“Two of ’em,” he chuckled. “There’s 
a double dose for the man that wants it.” 

On a sudden turn the house loomed up 
before us, and a wild clamor of dogs broke 
the stillness of the night. I helped Mrs. 
Knapp out of the carriage. She looked at 
the house closely. 

“This is the place,” she said, in an un- 
mistakable tone of decision. “We must 
be quick. I wish something would quiet 
those dogs; they will bring the whole 
country out.” : 

It seemed an hour before we could raise 
any one, but it may not have, been three 
minutes before a voice came from behind 
the door. 

“Who's there?” 

“It is L. M. K.,” said Mrs. Knapp; 
then she added three words of gibberish 
that I took to be the passwords used to 
identify the friends of the boy. 

At the words there was the sound of 
bolts shooting back, and the heavy door 
opened enough to admit us. As we passed 
in, it was closed once more and the bolts 
shot home. 

Before us stood a short, heavy-set man, 
holding a candle. His face, which was 
stamped with much of the bulldog look, 
was smooth-shaven except for a bristling 
brown mustache. He looked inquiringly 
at us, 

“Is he here—the boy?” cried Mrs. 
Knapp, her voice choked with anxiety. 

“Yes;” said the man. “Do we move 
again?” He seemed to: feel no surprise 
at the situation, and I inferred that it 
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was not the first time he had changed 
quarters on a sudden at the darkest hour 
of the night. 

“At once,” said Mrs. Knapp, in her 
tone of decision. 

“It will take ten minutes to get 
ready,” said the man. ‘Come this way.” 

I was left standing alone bv the door 
in the darkness, with a burden lifted from 
my mind. We had come in time. The 
single slip of paper left by Henry Wil- 
ton had been the means, through a 
strange combination of events, to point 
the way to the unknown hiding-place of 
the boy. 

‘In a few minutes the wavering light 
of the candle reappeared. Mrs. Knapp 
was carrying a bundle that I took to be 
the boy, and the man brought a valise 
and a blanket. 

“It’s all right,” said Mrs. Knapp. 
“No—I can carry him—I want to carry 
him.” 

The man opened the door, then closed 
and locked it as I helped Mrs. Knapp in- 
to the carriage. 

“Have you got him safe?” asked 
Dicky incredulously. “Well, [ll have to 
say that you know more than I thought 
you did.” And the relief and satisfac- 
tion in his tone were so evident that I 
gladly repented of my suspicions of the 
light-hearted Dicky. 

“Have you heard anything?” I asked 
him anxiously. 

“I thought I heard a yell over here 
through the woods. We had better get 
out of here.” 

“Don’t wait a second,” said the man. 
“The south road comes over this other 
way. If you’ve heard anybody there, 
they will be here in five minutes. I?ll fol- 
low you on a horse.” 

With an injunction to haste, I stepped 
after Mrs. Knapp into the carriage, the 
door was shut, Dicky mounted the seat, 
and we rolled down the road on the return 
journey. 

“Oh, how thankful I am!” cried Mrs. 
Knapp. “There is a weight of anxiety 
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off my mind. Can you imagine what I 
have been fearing in the last month?” 

“T had thought a little about that my- 
self,” I confessed. ‘But we are not yet 
out of the woods, I am afraid.” 

“Hark! what’s that?” said Mrs. 
Knapp apprehensively. 

The carriage was now making its way 
through the bad stretch in the lane, and 
there was little noise in its progress. 

“I heard nothing,” I said, putting 
down the window to listen. “What was 
its Pie) 

“T thought it was a shout.” 

As we bumped and groaned again 
through the ruts, however, there arose in 
the distance behind us the fierce barking 
of dogs, their voices raised in anger and 
alarm. 

There was a faint halloo, and a wilder 
barking followed. Then my ear caught 
the splashing of galloping hoofs behind, 
and in a moment the man of the house 
rode beside us. 

“They’ve come,” he said, “or, anyhow, 
somebody’s come. I let the dogs loose, 
and they will have a lively time for a 
while.” 

At his words there was another chorus 
of barks and shouts. Then a shot rang 
out, and a fusillade followed with a 
mournful wail that died away into silence. 

“Good Lord! they’ve shot the dogs,” 
cried the man hotly. “I’ve a mind to go 
back and pepper some of ’em.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Knapp, “we may need 
you. Let us hurry !” 

A few yards more brought us to the 
main road, and once on the firm ground 
the horses trotted briskly forward, while 
the horseman dropped behind, the better 
to observe and give the alarm. 

“Can’t we drive faster?” asked Mrs. 
Knapp. 

“I wouldn’t spcil these horses for five 
hundred dollars,” growled the driver when 
I passed him the injunction to hasten. 

“It’s a thousand dollars for you if you 
get to the wharf ahead of the others,” 
cried Mrs. Knapp. 
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“And you'll have a bullet in your hide 
if you don’t keep out of gunshot of 
them,” I added. 

The double inducement to haste had 
its effect, and we could feel the swifter 
motion of the vehicle under us, and see 
the more rapid passage of the trees and 
fences that lined the way. 

At last the houses began to pass more 
frequently. Now the road was broken 
by cross streets. Gas-lamps appeared 
flickering faint and yellow in the morn- 
ing air, as though the long night vigil 
had robbed them of their vitality. We 
were once more within the city limits, and 
I felt a loosening of the tense nerves of 
anxiety. The panting horses never 
slackened pace. We swept over a long 
bridge, and plunged down a shaded street, 
and the figure of the horseman was the 
only sign of life behind us. 

Of a sudden there sounded a long roll, 
as of a great drum beating the reveille 
for an army of giants. The horseman 
quickened his pace and galloped furi- 
ously beside us. 

“They’re crossing the bridge,” he 
shouted. 

“Whip up!” I cried to the driver. 
“They are only four blocks behind us.” 

“Are they in sight?” asked Mrs. 

Knapp. 

' “TI can not see them,” I replied, “and it 
may not be the ones we fear. It is near 
daybreak, and we are not the only ones 
astir.”” 

I peered out, but a rising mist from 
the lagoon and the bay hindered the vi- 
sion, and the sound of the rolling drum 
had ceased. 

The hack swung around a few corners, 
and then halted. 

“Here we are!” cried Dicky Nahl at 
the door. “You get aboard the tug and 
push off. Jake and I will run up to the 
foot of the wharf. If they come, we can 
keep ’em off long enough for you to get 
aboard.” Dicky had a revolver in each 
hand, and the determined ring of his 
voice, so different from his usual light 
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bantering tone, gave me assurance of his 
sincerity. With the horseman he has- 
tened to the entrance of the wharf, where 
the two loomed through the mist like 
shadow-men. 

The tug was where it lay when we left, 
and at my hail the captain and his crew 
of three were astir. It was a moment’s 
work to get Mrs. Knapp and her charge 
aboard. 

“Come on!’ I cried to Dicky and his 
companion. And as the lines were cast 
off they made a running jump on to the 
deck of the tug boat, and the vessel 
backed out into the stream. 

As the wharf faded away into the mist 
that hung over the waters I thought I 
saw shapes of men and horses rushing 
frantically to the edge, and a massive 
figure waving its arms like a madman, 
and shouting impotent curses into the air. 
But with the distance, the uncertain light, 
and the curtain of mist that was thicken- 
ing between us, my eyes might have de- 
ceived me, and I omitted to mention my 
suspicions to Mrs. Knapp. 

When the mist and darkness had blot- 
ted out shore, wharves and shipping, the 
tug moved at half-speed down the chan- 
nel. I persuaded the captain that there 
was no need to sound the whistle, but he 
declined gruffly to increase his speed. 

“Thank God, we are safe!” said Mrs. 
Knapp, with a sigh of relief. 

“We shall be in the city in half an 
hour, if that is safety,” I said. 

“It will be safety for a few days. 
Then we can devise a new plan. I have 
a strong arm to lean on again.” 

“T think if you would tell me who the 
boy is, and why the danger threatens 
him, I might help you more wisely.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Mrs. 
Knapp thoughtfully. “You shall know 
before it is necessary to make our next 
plans.” 

And then the boy called for her atten- 
tion and I returned to the deck. 

“There’s a steamer behind us,” said 
Dicky Nahl, with a worried look as I 
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joined him. “I’ve been listening to it for 
five minutes.” 

“It’s a tug,” said the captain. ‘She 
was lying on the other side of the wharf 
last night.” 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “Put on full 
steam, then, or we shall be run down in 
the bay. It’s the gang we are trying to 
get away from.” 

The captain looked at me suspiciously 
for a moment, and was inclined to resent 
my interference. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders as though it was none of his 
business whether we were lunatics or not 
so long as we paid for the privilege, and 
rang the engine bell for full speed ahead. 

We had come but a few hundred yards 
into the clear air when out of the mist 
bank behind us shot another tug, the 
smoke streaming from the funnel, the 
steam puffing noisily from the escapes 
and the engine straining to increase the 
speed. 

At the exclamation that broke from us, 
our captain for the first time showed in- 
terest in the speed of his boat, and whis- 
tled angrily down to his engineer. 

“We can beat her,” he said, with a con- 
temptuous accent on the “her.” 

“That’s your business,” I returned, 
and walked aft to where Mrs. Knapp was 
standing, half-way up the steps from the 
cabin. 

“There is Darby Meeker,” I said, get- 
ting sight of him on the pursuing tug. 

“Can they catch us?” inquired Mrs. 
Knapp, the lines tightening about her 
mouth. 

“I think not—the captain says not. I 
should say that we were holding our own. 

At this moment a tall, massive figure 
stepped from the pilot-house of the pur- 
suing tug and shook its fists at us. At 
the sight of the man my heart stood still. 
The huge bulk, the wolf-face, just dis- 
tinguishable, distorted, dark with rage 
and passion, stopped the blood, and I felt 
a faintness as of dropping from a height. 
With a gasp, life and voice came back. 

“Doddridge Knapp!” I cried. 
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Mrs. Knapp looked at me in alarm, and 
grasped the rail. 

“No! no!” she exclaimed. “A thou- 
sand times no! That is Elijah Lane!” 

I gazed at her in wonder. Not Dodd- 
ridge Knapp! Had my eyes failed me? 

“Do you not understand?” she said in 
a low, intense tone. “He is Elijah Lane, 
the father of the boy. An evil, wicked 
iman—mad—truly mad. He would kill 
the boy. He killed the mother of the boy. 
I know, but it is not a case for proof— 
not a case that the law can touch. And 
he hates the boy—and me!” 

I began to grasp the truth. 

“But why does he want to kill him? 
And would not the law punish the crime?” 

“You do not understand. The boy in- 
herits a great fortune from his mother. 
Mr. Knapp and I are left trustees by the 
mother’s will. If he had control of the 
boy, the boy would die; but it would be 
from cruelty, disease, neglect. It would 
not be murder in the eye of the law. But 
I know what would happen. Oh, see the 
wretch! How he hates me!” 

I was stunned with the words I had 
heard. They made much plain that had 
puzzled me, yet they left much more in 
darkness; and I looked blankly at the fig- 
ure on the other tug. It was truly a 
strange sight. The man was beside him- 
self with rage, shouting, gesticulating 
and leaping about the deck in transports 
of passion. He showed every mark of a 
maniac. 

Suddenly he drew a revolver and sent 
shot after shot in our direction. We were 
far beyond the reach of a pistol bullet, 
but Mrs. Knapp screamed and dodged. 

When the last shot was gone from his 
revolver the man flung the weapon in 
frenzy, as though he could hope to strike 
us thus. 

Then a_ strange thing happened. 
Whether due to the effort he had made in 
the throw, or to a lurch of the tug in the 
waves we left behind us, or to a stumble 
over some obstruction, I could not say. 
But we saw the man suddenly pitch for- 
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ward over the low bulwarks of the tug 
into the waters of the bay. 

Mrs. Knapp gave a scream and cov- 
ered her eyes. 

“Stop the boat!” I shouted. “Back 
her!” 

The other tug had checked its headway 
at the same time, and there was a line of 
six or seven men along its side. 

“There he is!’ cried one. 

The captain laid our tug across the 
tidal stream that swept us strongly to- 
ward Goat Island. Then he steamed 
slowly toward the other tug. 

- “Hle’s gone,” said Dicky. 

The other tug seemed anxious to keep 
away from us, as in distrust of our good 
intentions. I scanned the waters care- 
fully, but the drowning man had gone 
down. 

Then, rising not twenty feet away, 
floating for a moment on the surface of 
the water, I saw plainly for the first time, 
the very caricature of the face of Dodd- 


ridge Knapp. The strong wolf-features. 


which in the King of the Street were elo- 


quent of power, intellect and sagacity, 


were here marked with the record of pas- 
sion, hatred and evil life. I marveled 
now that I had ever traced a likeness be- 
tween them. 

“Give me that hook!” I cried, leaning 
over the side of the tug. “Go ahead a lit- 
tle.” ; 

One of the men threw a rope. It passed 
too far, and drifted swiftly behind. 

I made a wild reach with the hook, but 
it was too short. Just as I thought I 
should succeed, the face gave a convul- 
sive twitch, as if ina parting outburst of 
hate and wrath, and the body sank out 
of sight. We waited for a few minutes, 
but there was no further sign. The other 
tug that had hovered near us turned 
about and made for the Oakland shore. I 
signed to the captain to take his course 
for the city. 

The men talked in subdued tones, and 
I stood half-bewildered, with a bursting 
sense of relief, by Mrs. Knapp. At last 
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she took her hands from before her eyes, 
and the first rays of the sun that cleared 
the tops of the Alameda Hills touched her 
calm, solemn, hopeful face. 

“A new day has dawned,” she said. 
“Let us give thanks to God.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


For a few minutes we were silent. Wa- 
ter and land and sky started into new 
glories. at the touch of the -rising sun. 
The green-gray waters of the bay rip- 
pled lightly in the tide as the tug sent the 
miniature surges trailing in diverging 
lines from its bow. It seemed scarcely 
possible that this was the raging, tossing 
water we had crossed last night. And the 
fiery scene of passion and death we had 
just witnessed was so foreign to its calm 
beauties, that I could believe it had hap- 
pened elsewhere in some dream of long 
ago. 

I was roused by the voice of Mrs. 
Knapp, who sat at the head of the cabin 
stairs, looking absently over the water. 

“T have not dealt frankly with you,” 
she said. ‘Perhaps it is better that you 
should know, as you know so much al- 
ready. I feel that I may rely on your 
discretion.” 

“I think I can keep a secret,” I-replied, 
concealing my curiosity. 

“TI should not tell you if I did not have 
full confidence.” Then she was silent for 
a minute. “That man,” she continued at 
last, with a shudder in her voice, “that 
man was Mr. Knapp’s brother.” 

I suppressed an exclamation, and she 
continued : 

“They have little in common, even in 
looks. I wonder you thought for a mo- 
ment that he was Mr. Knapp. Few peo- 
ple who know them both have traced a 
resemblance.” 

“I think,” said I, “that the remarka- 
ble circumstances under which I had seen 
Mr. Lane had a good deal to do with the 
illusion. This morning, for the first time, 
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I saw his face under full light and close 
at hand.” 

Mrs. Knapp nodded. ‘Then she con- 
tinued: 

“Mr. Knapp and his brother parted 
thirty years ago in Ohio. The brother 
—the man who has just gone—was 
younger than Mr. Knapp, though he 
looked older. He was wild in his youth. 
When he left home it was in the night, 
and for some offense that would have 
brought him within reach of the law. Mr. 
Knapp never told me what it was and I 
never asked. For fifteen years nothing 
was heard of him. Mr. Knapp and I 
married, we had come to San Francisco, 
and he was already a rising man in the 
city. One day this man came. He had 
drifted to the coast in some lawless enter- 
prise, and by chance found his brother.” 

Mrs. Knapp paused. 

“And at once began to live off of him, 
I suppose,” I threw in as an encourage- 
ment to proceed. 

“Not exactly,” said Mrs. Knapp. “He 
confessed some of his rascality to Mr. 
Knapp, but pleaded that he was anxious 
to reform. Mr. Knapp agreed to help 
him, but made the condition that he 
should take another name, and should 
never allow the relationship to be known. 
Mr. Lane—I can not call him by his true 
name—was ready to agree to the condi- 
tions. I think he was very glad indecd 
to conceal himself under an assumed 
name, and hide from the memory of his 
earlier years.” 

“Had his crimes then been so great?” 
I asked, as Mrs. Knapp again ceased to 
speak. 

“He had been a wicked, wicked man; 
the full tale of his villainy I never knew.” 

“I could belicve anything of him,” I 
said grimly. 

“You have had a taste of his quality,” 
said Mrs. Knapp. “Well, it was seven 
years ago that he married. His wife was 
much younger than he,—a lovely girl, 
and her parents were rich. How he got 
her I do not see. It was his gift of the 
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tongue, I suppose, for he could talk well. 
She was not happy with him, but was bet- 
ter contented when, two years later, her 
boy came. Mr. Lane was often from 
home, but I do not think she regretted the 
neglect with which he treated her. He 
was not a man who made his home pleas- 
ant while he was about. After a while he 
used to disappear for weeks, spending 
the time in low haunts in the city, or none 
knew where. Last year Mrs. Lane’s fa- 
ther died, and she came in under the will 
for more than a million dollars’ worth of 
property. Then Mr. Lane changed his 
habits. He became most attentive to his 
wife. He looked to her wants, and ap- 
peared to the world as a model husband. 
But more was going on than we knew. 
From the little-she told me, from the 
hints she dropped, she must have looked 
upon him with dread. She failed rapidly 
in health, and six months ago she died.” 

“Murdered?” I asked. 

“I believe it with all my soul,” said 
Mrs. Knapp. “But there was no evi- 
dence—not a particle. I tried to find it, 
but it was beyond the power of the doc- 
tors to discover.” 

‘And his motive?” 

“He thought he was heir to her for- 
tune. When he found that she had left 
it with Mr. Knapp and me, in trust for 
the boy, his rage was frightful to see. 
His servants told me of his dreadful rav- 
ings. He dared not say a word to Mr. 
Knapp, but he came and spoke to me 
about it. I was afraid for my life that 
time. He said that the money was his, 
and he said it with such meaning that I 
felt assured he would stop at nothing to 
get it. But when he spoke, I cut him so 
short that he visited the house but once 
again. Before he had time to put any of 
his wicked thoughts into action I took 
the boy to my home, thinking that there . 
I could keep him in safety. Mr. Knapp 
pooh-poohed my fears, and when Mr. 
Lane made a demand for the child was 
in favor of giving him up. ‘The father 
is the one to care for the boy,’ he said, 
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and washed his hands of the whole mat- 
ter.” 

“Then Mr. Knapp had nothing to do 
with the affair, one way or the other?” 

“Oh, no—nothing at all. I believe, 
though, that Henry did use his name 
with the police, to deter them from inter- 
fering with our plans.” 

I remembered Detective Coogan’s 
words, and knew that she was correct in 
this supposition. 

“Mr. Lane,’ she continued, “threat- 
ened legal proceedings. But, knowing 
his own past, and knowing that I knew 
something of it, too, he dared not begin 
them. Mr. Knapp’s feelings in the mat- 
ter had made me unwilling to keep the 
boy in my. house, but at first I thought 
it the best way of protecting him, and 
had him with me. Then one night the 
house was broken into, and two men were 
discovered in the room where the boy 
usually slept. I had taken him to my 
own bed that night, for he was ailing, 
and so he escaped. The alarm was raised 
before they found him, and the men fled. 
Mr. Knapp was confident that they were 
ordinary housebreakers, but I knew bet- 
ter. I dared keep the boy there no 
longer, and called Henry Wilton to as- 
sist me in making him safe. He found 
a suitable house for the boy, and hired 
men to guard it. But after one experi- 
ence in which the place was attacked and 
almost carried by storm, Henry thought 
it better to hide the boy and watch the 
enemy. The rest you know.” 

Breathing a sigh of relief she went on: 

“Mr. Lane was insane, I am certain. 
I tried to have Mr. Knapp take steps to 
lock him up. But Mr. Knapp could not 
believe that his brother was so wicked as 
to wish to take the life of his own child, 
and shut his ears to the talk of his mad- 
ness. I think he was fearful of a scan- 
dal in which the relationship should be- 
come known, and the stories of his broth- 
er’s early days should come to the public. 
But there was a time, a few weeks ago, 
when I was near spurring Mr. Knapp to 
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action. It was at the time of his trip to 
Virginia City. Mr. Lane came to the 
house while I was away and scared the 
servants into fits with his threats and 
curses. Luella had the courage and tact 
to face him and get him out of the house, 
and I telegraphed for Mr. Knapp.” 

“I remember the occasion, though I 
didn’t know what was going on.” 

“Well, Mr. Knapp was very angry, 
and had a long talk with Lane. He told 
me that the creature cried and pleaded 
for forgiveness, and promised amend- 
ment for the future. And Mr. Knapp 
believed him. Yet that very night you 
were assailed with Luella in Chinatown.” 

The truth flashed on me. The groans 
and cries behind the locked door in Dodd- 
ridge Knapp’s office, the voices which 
were like to one man pleading and argu- 
ing with himself, were all explained. 

“J think the assault was something of 
an accident,” she continued; “or, rather, 
it was more Terrill’s work than Lane’s. 

_ “What was the cause of Terrill’s en- 
mity?” I asked. ‘He seemed to take a 
hearty personal interest in the case for 
a hired man.” 

“For one thing, a family interest. I 
think he is a son of Lane’s early years. 
For another, he had a violent personal 
quarrel with Henry over some matter, 
and you have had the benefit of the en- 
mity. But I don’t think you’ll hear of 
him again—or Meeker either. They will 
be in too much of a hurry to leave.” 

I thought of Terrill lying bruised and 
sore at Livermore, and felt no fear. 

“You took great chances in sending 
me to Livermore,” I said. “It might 
have gone hard with Mr. Knapp’s plans 
if I had not got back.” 

“T thought of that. But if the boy 
had been where I supposed all would 
have been well. I should have tele- 
graphed you before nightfall to return. 
But in the distraction of my search I 
did not give up till midnight. I left a 
telegram at the office to be sent you the 
first thing in the morning, but by that 
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time you were here. It was a bold es- 
cape, and J feel that we owe you much.” 

At her last words we were at the 
wharf, and landed free from fear. 

An hour later I reached my lodgings, 
sore with fatigue, and half-dead for want 
of sleep. The excitement that had 
spurred my strength for the last enter- 
prise no longer supported me. I slept 
twenty-four hours in peace, and no 
dream of Lane or of the snake-eyes of 
Tom Terrill disturbed my repose. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE REWARD 


“I’ve heard about you,” said Luella, 
when on the next evening I made my bow 
to her. “But I want to hear all about it 
from yourself, Tell me, please.” 

“Where shall I begin?” I asked, look- 
ing into the most charming of faces, 
which shone before me. 

“How stupid to ask! 
ning, of course.” 

“I was born of poor but honest par- 
ents”—I began. 

Luella interrupted me with a laugh. 

“How absurd you are! Anyhow, you 
can tell me about that later. Just begin 
with the San Francisco beginning. Tell 
me why you came and all about it.” 

“Very good,” I said; “though really 
this part is much longer than the other.” 

So I told her the story. 

And at the end I found—I really 
don’t know how it happened—I found 
that I was clasping her hand and look- 
ing up into her eyes in a trance of in- 
toxication from the subtle magnetism of 
her lovely presence. 

For a minute we werc silent. 

“Oh,” she cried softly, withdrawing 
her hand, and looking dreamily away, “I 
knew it was right—that it must be right. 
You have justified my faith, and more!” 

“Your faith repays me for all,” I said. 

“You deserve a much greater reward 
than that,” said Luella. 


At the begin- 
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“I want a much greater reward than 
that,” said I boldly. 

I did not think the courage was in me. 
But under the magnetic influence of the 


‘woman before me I forgot what a poor 


devil I was. Luella looked at me, and I 
saw in her eyes that she understood what 
I would say. : 

I do not know what I did say. I have 
no doubt it was very badly put, but sl.c 
listened seriously. Then she said: 

“That’s very nice of you to want me, 
but I am going to marry the president 
of the Omega Company.” 

I turned sick with despair at these 
words so gently said, and a pang of 
fierce jealousy shot through me. Luella 
saw my distress as I tricd to rise. 

“Please don’t go,” she said gently. I 
was a trifle bewildered, wondering where 
I stood in the eyes of this capricious 
young woman, but my speculations were 
cut short by the entrance of her father. 

“Ah, Wilton, I find you’re not Wil- 
ton,” he growled amiably. The loss of 
his brother had not affected his spirits. 

I murmured my appreciation and 
thanks for his good opinion. 

The Wolf waved his hand as a disposa! 
of all acknowledgments, and growled: 

“Have you any engagements that 
would keep you from taking the place of 
president of the Omega Company?” 

I fell back on the chair, speechless. 

“There’ll be a good salary,” he con- 
tinued. “Well, of course, you needn’t be 
in a hurry to accept. Take a day to 
think over it if you like.” 

The Wolf actually smiled. 

“Oh, I don’t need any time,” I gasped. 
“Tl take it now.” 

“Right,” he said. 

The King of the Street waved me good 
night and left the room. 

Luella was looking demurely down and 
did not glance up till I was beside her. 

“J have won a double prize,” I said. 
“I am the president of Omega.” 

And I stooped and kissed her. 


THE END 
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THE STAGE ITS OWN MASTER 


By James L. Ford 
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well-intentioned, if unthinking, per- 

sons are to be believed, the of t-dreamed 
dream of an endowed theater with a supe- 
rior stock company, a constantly chang- 
ing bill as opposed to long runs, a school 
for the training of actors and a stage de- 
voted to the best classic and modern plays 
is about to be realized at last. 

This is not the first attempt of the sort 
that New York has known. Sane men 
without money and insane men _ with 
money have come forward from time to 
time with schemes for presenting plays of 
a high order of merit, interpreted by the 
very best actors, to audiences of the high- 
est grade of taste and intelligence. Some 
of these attempts have proved ridiculous 
and others pathetic. Each one has failed 
ingloriously and in so doing helped to 
weaken our already crumbling faith in re- 
formers, enthusiasts and well-intentioned 
individuals generally. I have always 
thought that one or two of these projects 
might have succeeded had they been man- 
aged by persons of less enthusiasm, but 
better able to distinguish between a drama 
and a story told in dialogue; between 
good acting and bad; and between a culti- 
vated, critical taste and blatant, self-as- 
sertive ignorance. 

We have only to search the political and 


[' the enthusiasts, reformers and other 


artistic annals of the town to understand 
why the wise men of Gotham would rather 
go to sea by themselves in a wooden bowl 
than embark in a steel ship manned by re- 
formers and enthusiasts; but there is no 
chapter in our municipal history which 
does not bear testimony to our profound - 
faith in millionaires. And now the mere 
fact that J.Pierpont Morgan, W.K. Van- 
derbilt, John Jacob Astor, August Bel- 
mont, George J. Gould, James Stillman 
and Charles T. Barney have given their 
support to this endowed theater, is accept- 
ed by a heedless public as proof positive 
that the project will be successfully car- 
ried through. 

For this reason the new scheme has al- 
ready won for itself the approval of the 
entire community. The reformers and the 
hypercritical classes are of course glad 
and go about declaring with a sense of 
satisfaction: ‘Now we shall have dramas 
of the higher intellectual sort, instead of 
these mere popular successes that our 
commercial managers are so fond of”; and 
there are even a few of these well-inten- 
tioned ones who have manuscript dramas 
of their own, worn and dusty with travel, 
which they are quite willing to offer for 
the good work. The average citizen de- 
clares that “if Morgan is in it, it must be 
great; he doesn’t put his money where it 
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won’t do him any good.” The costumers, 
decorators, architects, builders, bricklay- 
ers and electric-light men all swell the 
song of praise and rejoicing. As for 
Broadway, embracing as it does the the- 
atrical profession, the sporting and gam- 
bling world and the many other elements 
that go to make up the great school of 
café philosophy, it gives voice as one man 
in behalf of the new uplifting movement. 

“That’s good!” cries Broadway in one 
grand sweet song from the Hoffman 
House at Twenty-fourth Street to the 
Metropole at Forty-second. ‘“That’s 
good! Let them spend their money!” 
which is precisely what it would say if 
Messrs. Morgan, Mackay and Barney 
and. the rest were to build an aquarium on 
Longacre Square for the propagation of 
their natural sea food, the gold fish. 

For Broadway honors the money- 
spender above all other human beings. 
What the manna was to the children of 
Israel in the desert, the dropping of coin 
is to their descendants of to-day who live 
by the sale of milk and honey in this their 
promised land. To stay the hand of the 
spender, whether drunk with wine and 
wasting his substance, or drunk with his 
own importance and building a theater, is 
to tempt of the Broadway assizes a fate 
that will make that of Joan of Are at the 
hands of the bishops at Rheims seem mer- 
ciful by comparison. 

It is officially announced that: 

“The New Theater will be run for the 
sake of art only, and not in any way for 
the sake of profit, and its mission will be 
to foster and stimulate art and to exercise 
that refining influence which makes the 
stage, if properly conducted, an educa- 
tional influence second to none in effective- 
ness.” 

Moreover, the millionaires interested in 
the new venture have promised and vowed 
these things in the name of stage reform: 
To build a superb theater on a certain 
specified site; to establish a school for the 
training of actors; to make a strong ap- 
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peal to audiences of the most intellectual 
sort ; to do away with the long runs which 
are fatal to the best interests of art; to 
sell the boxes for a very high price, and 
then only to persons of social distinction ; 
and finally to beat down “commercialism” 
under their feet. There will be, moreover, 
a committee of college professors to select 
the plays, and opera comique two nights 
a week. 

It all sounds extremely well—and the 
more credulous we are and the less we 
think, the better it sounds. The descrip- 
tion of the new theater sounds well, al- 
though the town already has half a hun- 
dred theaters, fully a score more than it 
needs ; the dramatic academy sounds well, 
although there is one on every block and 
Broadway is full of unemployed actors: 
the committee of college professors has a 
splendid ring, though it is doubtful if 
there are any persons on the face of the 
earth who know less about the drama than 
they; the millionaires, the short runs, the 
costly boxes filled with guaranteed society 
leaders, the intellectual audiences—not 
one of these details in the new plan for the 
rejuvenation of the drama but has a 
healthful, stimulating and encouraging 
ring. And among all these familiar fe- 
tishes none sounds better than the anath- 
ema against “commercialism” and the 
covenant that it shall be cast out from our 
midst like an unclean spirit. Indeed, it 
sounds so well to denounce “commercial- 
ism” that it seems almost a pity to shed 
the light of common sense upon it or to 
speak a word in favor of those “mere box- 
office successes,” as persons of superior 
mind are wont to term the plays that the 
public likes and will pay to see. . 

The “commercialism” of which I speak 
is the policy of choosing those plays that 
will suit the greatest number of people, 
selling as many tickets as possible and 
neglecting the tastes of neither the gal-- 
lery nor the boxes in a frank endeavor to 
achieve a popular success. I do not mean 
pandering to the lowest senses by means 
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of those hideously vulgar shows that have 
stained the once honest name of “bur- 
lesque” beyond redemption, but the sort 
of “commercialism” that gives us, let us 
say, Miss Maude Adams in “Peter Pan,” 
or Miss Blanche Bates and Mr. George 
Arliss in “The Darling of the Gods,” or 
Mrs. Fiske, Mr. Mason, Mr. Cartwright, 
Mr. Mack and Mr. Arliss in “Leah 
Kleschna.” Each one of these entertain- 
ments has proved a great artistic success, 
but if each one had not achieved a com- 
mercial success as well, the result would 
have been to turn the scale of managerial 
favor against fine acting, artistic stage 
management and the many qualities of ex- 
cellence which in varying degrees distin- 
guish all three.’ Other managers would 
promptly have said: ‘“What’s the use of 
staging a piece like ‘The Darling of the 
Gods’ or getting actors like Arliss and 
Mason, if the public like a cheap com- 
pany with plenty of fine printing just as 
well?” 

Real commercialism is the sworn foe 
of all that is offensive and immoral, as 
the American public is essentially a clean- 
minded one and bestows its most liberal 
patronage on those dramas that do not of- 
fend its sense of delicacy. “The Music 
Master” has been running for over two 
years at a high-priced Broadway house 
and “Peter Pan” scems good for nearly 
as long a period, but “The Frisky 
Grass Widows” remains just one week in 
a cheap and vulgar dive on Fourteenth 
Street. 

Commercialism, therefore, means a suc- 
cessful appeal to the greater part of the 
clean-minded public ; and this, so far from 
being detrimental to the best interests of 
the drama, is its very life and breath. And 
let us remember that the phrase, “the 
critic of the box-office,” meaning an ex- 
pression of the purely commercial spirit, 
was coined, not by one of our of t-maligned 
managers of to-day, but by the late A. M. 
Palmer, the son of a New England clergy- 
man and himself a gentleman of inborn 
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literary taste and cultivated mind, who re- 
signed the post of librarian of the New 
York Mercantile Library to become onc 
of the best and most successful of the- 
atrical managers. 

As every student of the stage knows, 
commercialism of the kind that I have in- 
dicated is far more closely entwined with 
the stage than with any other form of art. 
A book or a picture or a statue may be 
addressed only to a limited class or to a 
mere scattering of individuals and still hit 
the mark at which it is aimed. The drama 
does not address itself to individuals, but 
to humanity. Moreover, the action of a 
play takes place, not on the stage, but in 
the minds of the audience, and unless that 
audience has proved its interest in that 
drama and its fitness to receive and digest 
it by paying for the privilege, there will 
be no performance at all, jn the truest 
sense of the term. This is why it is impos- 
sible for a manager to determine by means 
of a dress rehearsal, given in the presence 
of invited guests, whether his play will be 
popular or no. I well remember attend- 
ing the dress rehearsal of ‘“Patience” 
given by the late William Henderson on 
the eve of its production, in the presence 
of a company that nearly filled the lower 
part of the house, and consisted of actors, 
critics, theatrical managers and other per- 
sons supposed to have technical knowledge 
of the stage. At the close of this most 
brilliant and delightful of light operas 
opinion was divided as to its merits and 
its chances of success, but on the follow- 
ing night, when precisely the same stage 
performance was given before a real audi- 
ence that had paid for its seats and was 
eager to be entertained, the close of the 
first act left no sort of doubt in our minds 
as to the magnitude of the hit that the 
piece had made. 

One of the earmarks by which dense ig- 
norance betrays itself in these schemes for 
the amelioration of conditions dramatic is 
the promise to appeal to the most intellec- 
tual classes, meaning those who sit in. the 
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high-priced seats. In New York the in- 
tellectual classes are noted for their open- 
mouthed credulity as well as for their 
giant minds, but apart from this fact it is 
always far easicr to reach the broad and 
cultivated intelligence than one that is 
narrow and unenlightened. It is easy to 
entertain a circle of our own friends and 
neighbors with private theatricals of our 
own devising, but to entertain also a mis- 
cellaneous company made up of street 
boys, college professors, millionaires, me- 
chanics, school teachers and clerks is not 
mere private theatricals, but the most sub- 
tle, elusive and difficult art in the world. 

In short, the drama in its highest form 
is not an exclusive gathering of the intel- 
lectual classes, but a banquet at which ev- 
ery one, no matter how great or how hum- 
ble, may have a place ; and as for the play- 
going public, it is the truest democracy in 
the world. But although those who see a 
play may sit in accordance with the length 
of the purse, the entire audience must be 
one in sympathy, in laughter and in tears, 
if the performance is to have its highest 
value. 

In that masterpiece of elementary 
thought, “Rollo Learning to Play,” Jacob 
Abbott has gravely asserted that, next to 
little wooden blocks, nice, clean, white 
sand is the best thing in the world for 
children to play with, especially when it is 
a little damp. In like manner it may be 

- said that, next to “commercialism,” “short 
runs and frequent change of bill” sounds 
better than any other line in the pros- 
pectus of the New Theater. We are all 
prone to hark back to the palmy days of 
the stock companies, and it is not unnatu- 
ral that in our unthinking enthusiasm we 
should have come to regard the short runs 
as the cause rather than the result of the 
happy conditions that prevailed when the 
city was much smaller than now, the thea- 
ters fewer and the number of playgoers 
that looked to Broadway for their amuse- 
ment nothing like what it is at the present 
day. But even then the run of a piece 
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was not cut short by any arbitrary man- 
agerial act, but by the falling off at the 
box office. 

We can no more re-create the conditions 
of a quarter or a third of a century ago 
than we can re-create the playgoers of 
that period: or remake the city one-third 
of its present size, and I will venture to 
predict that the short-run policy in the 
New Theater will hold good only so long 
as its directors present plays that the pub- 
lic does not care to see. But let them once 
strike a “Peter Pan” or “Zaza,” or any 
piece for which tickets can be sold a fort- 
night in advance, and we shall see the 
dread specter of “commercialism” in su- 
preme control of the establishment. For 
which one of these millionaires will be the 
first to advocate taking off a play that the 
public will pay to sce and putting on in 
its place one that will not draw—all for 
the sake of being artistic instead of com- 
mercial ? 

When Mr. Morgan stops selling bonds 
and Mr. Barney ceases to rent apartments 
and Mr. Vanderbilt refuses to sell any 
more tickets on the New York Central 
Railway and Mr. Astor loses that keen 
interest in real estate which is the distin- 
guishing mark of his family, then, and 
not until then, will this devoted band of 
esthetics bring themselves to the point of 
substituting probable failure for actual 
success. 

Curiously enough, not a word has been 
said about the most difficult and at the 
same time the most important part of the 
entire scheme. We have been told about 
the theater that is to be built and the 
actors that are to be trained and the lead- 
ers of society who are going to occupy the 
boxes, but we have not yet been told where 
the promoters of the scheme are going to 
get their plays. 

No layman has any idea of the extent 
of the play famine which exists now, or of 
the keenness of the competition for the 
work of every new dramatist who shows 


his head above the surface. The produc- 
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tion of every new drama, either in this 
country or abroad, is witnessed by dozens 
of managers, play brokers and native 
American dramatists, and if the piece has 
any value whatever the author can sign 
for his next work before midnight. A 
dramatist, now well known, in telling me 
of his first great success, said: ‘“Broad- 
way was laughing at me at eight o’clock, 
but at half-past eleven I met Al Hayman 
in the lobby, and he offered me twenty 
thousand dollars for my interest.” — 

Another story illustrating my point is 
that of “Leah Kleschna,” which was pro- 
duced by Mr. Fiske after it had been re- 
fused by almost every manager of prom- 
inence in New York. By noon of the day 
following its first presentation the author 
had sold his next play, as yet unwritten, 
to Klaw and Erlanger, and had their check 
for advance royalties in his pocket. 
“Nancy Stair” proved a dismal failure 
when it was presented in dramatic form, 
but that did not prevent one of the most 
experienced managers in the country from 
offering Mrs. Lane, the author of the 
book, a thousand dollars for the dramatic 
rights of her next novel, as yet unwritten. 

Charles Klein received no less than 
twenty-nine orders for plays during the 
production of “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
in the past season. Channing Pollock 
produced “The Little Grey Lady” early 
in February and has contracted since 
then for five new plays to be finished by 
the close of this season. 

With a competition as keen as this, the 
manager who enters an overcrowded field 
with a scheme of management frankly op- 
posed to the injurious system of long 
runs will find it a very difficult matter to 
secure the work of dramatists of estab- 
lished position. 

It is quite certain, therefore, that a 
dramatist of the first rank would prefer to 
place his piece either in the hands of a 
frankly commercial syndicate manager 
like Mr. Frohman, who would make it 
yield money to the last possible dollar, or 
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in those of the anti-syndicate Mr. Belasco, 
who would be certain to stage it in such a 
manner as to give the fullest value to ev- 
ery scene and line, and thus add materially 
to its chances of success, than to trust to 
an aggregation of millionaires, no matter 
how wealthy, who were trying to do away 
with long runs. 

Now, there is more than one way by 
which the projectors of the endowed thea- 
ter may render our stage a real service, 
besides increasing the surplus of theaters 
and establishing an uplifting exhibition of 
fashionables in their high-priced boxes. 
They may, provided it does not interfere 
with their plans for the destruction of 
“commercialism,” present Shakespearean 
and other English dramas of the highest 
class at low prices for the benefit of the 
great play-going public. Mr. Henry V. 
Donnelly did this at his Murray Hill The- 
ater, and found that his public required 
him to devote one-tenth of his season to 
Shakespeare; nor did he, while so doing, 
give us any talk about “elevating the 
masses.” The new theater might also be 
devoted to the production of dramas not 
commercially successful, and to experi- 
menting with untried dramatic quantities. 
Performances of the plays of such ad- 
vanced writers as Ibsen, Maeterlinck and 
Hauptmann, presented by competent 
actors, carefully rehearsed, would prove of 
great educational value to those interested 
in the art of the stage, and in the course 
of time a real audience of genuine play- 
goers might be rallied to their support. 

They may render an infinitely greater 
service by an intelligent effort to increase 


_ the source of our play supply by develop- 


ing in the younger generation some rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the art.of dramatic 
construction. There is a wider and deeper 
interest in playwriting than in any half- 
dozen arts, trades and professions com- 
bined. The desire for food, drink and 
flattery is not more natural to us than that 
feeling for the stage which leads us to 
build scenes in our minds and to create 
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dramatic situations in which we ourselves 
play the star parts. There are very few 
intelligent persons living who have not at 
some time or other desired to write plays, 
and it would be difficult to compute the 
amount of talent and energy that these 
have wasted simply because they have not 
been started right in what might have 
proved an agreeable and profitable voca- 
tion. I do not, of course, mean to say that 
the complete art of playwriting could be 
taught in a given number of lessons, but I 
do say that a class of bright, ambitious 
young students could receive rudimentary 
instruction of a kind that would set them 
right at the beginning of their journey, 
and light by the lamp of others’ experi- 
ence the rough, stony path that they must 
travel. At present they are simply grop- 
ing in the dark, and can gain knowledge 
only by stumbling upon it unawares. 


And, in closing, I would direct the at- 
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tention of these men to two institutions in 
the town which, in a modest way, have 
done something toward supplying our 
stage with the dramas which it so sorely 
needs. These are Mr. Franklin H. Sar- 
gent’s school of acting and the Lambs’ 
Club. The first-named has presented a 
great many of its pupils in plays, both 
foreign and native, which have since won 
popularity on the professional boards. 
The last-named gives regular gambols in 
its club-house, at which plays written by 
the members are presented, and it is a 
well-known fact that a great many of the 
popular successes of to-day were first seen 
at these entertainments. 

And it is worthy of remark that neither 
the Lambs nor the Sargent Academy 
place any reliance on millionaires, dress 
coats, society women, short runs, intellec- 
tual audiences, or even on theaters erected 
on any specified site. 


HOME AT EVENING 


By Algernon Tassin 


SF: dear, the old blind singer, lame, footsore, 

Grope doubtfully along the emptying street, 
His mute face searching ever, yet his feet 
Feeling their conscious way to his own door. 


What the eyes lack, the sharpened ears restore; 
His sense is keen to catch the delicate beat 
Which minute ripples of the air repeat— 

A stir of guiding wings, unfelt before. 


“There is a sight in blindness,” and a strength 
Out of deficiency, confirming us. 
Poor in all else, my very want of thee 
Did walk before my steps until at length, 
World-stained and worn, I came—O marvelous! 
Unto thy heart all warmed and lit for me. 


- 
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- By Alma Martin Estabrook 
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HE Winstocks had Miltonmont 

practically to themselves that Sep- 

tember, the season ending in August 
at the little peak-crowning hostelry in the 
Santa Cruz mountains, and it suited them 
exactly to have it so, for Winstock was 
tired of people, tired of everything; in 
fact—though perhaps he did not realize 
it—tired even of the salaaming of Fame, 
and Fame, he thanked heaven, was never 
waiting for him at Miltonmont. 

One would have said of him that too 
many rather than too few of his dreams 
had come true: the edge was worn from 
his zest as well as from his effort. Life 
had been for him a race in which he 
had outstripped many unpleasant things: 
poverty and obscurity and an inherent 
spirit of restlessness. But there had been 
no halting places along the way, and he 
was beginning to show it. His mind, 
which had a really abnormal capacity for 
play, had had no play whatever. 

When he was young his friends de- 
clared that whether he became a genius 
or a mediocrist depended on the girl he 
married ; he was like a ship in an estuary, 
none stancher, nor sea-worthier, nor more 
gallantly rigged, but until the pilot came 
he must ride the waves at anchor. 

Then Mary Ashley arrived, and, sens- 
ing the situation, married him, with the 
quietness and facility which marked all 
that she did. Another woman of her abil- 
ity would have turned, perhaps, to a ca- 
reer of her own, but she must have under- 
stood, even in that early day, that her 
talent lay along the line of generalship 
rather than of fighting in the ranks. 

From the valley in which her path 
merged with Winstock’s they had climbed 
together to a very “heaven-kissing hill,” 
she furnishing the ideal conditions neces- 
sary for him to do his best, and he doing 
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_ping over mannerisms. 


ETC. 


it; nor had the process by which he had 
expressed himself been tedious, for he was 
still a comparatively young man. ” 

From the beginning there had been 
with him no posing, no halting, no trip- 
He was himself 
big and lofty and salt as sea breeze, and 
he wrote as such a man should write, with 
spontaneity and masterfulness and power. 
And he gave her all the credit for his ac- 
complishment, declaring that without her 
he would not have come within hailing 
distance of success. She was the major- 
general of his affairs, he insisted, but she 
said she was merely a trumpet, sounding 
charges. 

That the trumpet calls had recently be- 
come blasts, more and more prolonged, 
and that he responded to them with in- 
creasing effort and decreasing spirit, they 
had both begun vaguely and uncomfort- 
ably to understand. 

As she sat, a small, straight-backed fig- 
ure beneath the great cypress that forms 
the dome of one end of the rambling porch 
at Miltonmont, busily drawing thumb- 
nail sketches for the book he was about 
to bring out, she glanced at him occasion- 
ally with a wishful, puzzled expression in 
her very clear, black eyes. 

The sun was just setting; aflaunt 
against the crimsoned sky old Loma 
Prieta lifted her vineyards, while over the 
Skyland peak the moon already crept. 
Out of the orchard a wagon driven by a 
Chinese laborer came rattling with its 
load of apricots, and the smell of grapes 
was in the air. 

The Winstocks sat in silence, he smok- 
ing, she busy with her work. At the other 
end of the porch paced a brokerish-look- 
ing little man in spotless flannels, whis- 
tling softly. 

“Danner expects his wife to-night,” 
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Winstock said. “She has been visiting in 
the east, while he and the children have 
been here. They are all excitement over 
her arrival.” 

Almost at the moment a wagonette 
came in at the gate, and the little man 
rushed down to meet it, while two boys as 
tall as he, and a girl of sixteen or so, who 
looked like him, came tearing across the 
grounds and waited with him for the 
driver to back the wagon up to the steps. 

A plain little middle-aged woman 
emerged from it and was seized at once 
by the youngsters before her husband 
could reach her. They squeezed and 
patted and kissed her; they held her off 
and caught her to them again; they 
mussed and teased and laughed over her, 
and then they let her go and she ran into 
their father’s arms. 

In a whirlwind of excited merriment 
they seemed to swirl round and round the 
entrance until the big doors sucked them 
in, and afterward the Winstocks could 
hear from the wing of the house, where 
their rooms were located, peals of laugh- 
ter, young and middle-aged, and the music 
of their eager voices ringing out. 

A curious’ sense of injury filled Mary 
Winstock—when had she ever had such a 
welcome? To be sure she had left her 
husband only a few times, for he had de- 
clared that he could not do without her, 
and she knew that it was true, but only 
the past winter she had been called away 
for a fortnight and she was thinking now, 
with a wry little smile, of her home-com- 
ing. He had not been at the station to 
meet her, as she had expected, but he was 
waiting at the street door, and when she 
ran up the steps he had stooped, in his 
gentle, distinguished way, and had kissed 
her eye-brow gravely. Then they had 
gone in to dinner. And an hour later it 
was exactly as if she had never gone away. 
. . . Well, what had she wanted, she 
asked herself—that he should turn hand- 
springs at the head of the steps in honor 
of her coming, or whoop-la like these 
young savages? Was she envious of this 


commonplace little woman, this plain little 
wife of a plain little man who, by his own 
confession, was of the simplest tastes and 
the dullest desires? She, John Win- 
stock’s helpmate ! 

She bent over her work, lips tucked 
complacently at the corners, eyes bright 
again; but, as she sketched, the gay, 
young voices kept assailing her ears, while 
the ridiculously deep tones of the little 
Danner, with always the promise or the 
echo of a laugh in them, kept ringing out, 
bell-clear and joyous in the gathering twi- 
light. : 

What a tremendously good time they 
were having! It made her and Winstock, 
sitting there sedately side by side in their 
hooded chairs, appear suddenly very old 
and very lonely. Glancing at him she 
wondered if he were not feeling the same 
thing, for he frowned over his cigar and, 
throwing it away, presently got up to 
tramp along the walk, his shoulders fall- 
ing into the stoop that until recently had 
been so foreign to them and which she so 
deplored. 

What did they miss, he and she, she 
asked herself as she watched him—chil- 
dren, boys and girls like the broker’s? 
She had been accustomed, in her girlhood, 


to think of children of her own and of the, 


happiness they would be to her, but she 
had discovered early in her married life 
that her husband’s career would occupy 
her quite fully, and it was to that she 
had dedicated herself. 

They had been very poor in those days, 
and children would have meant an unwise 
deviation from her plan of life for Win- 
stock—a falling out of step with Litera- 
ture, if not an actual turning aside to 
supply the demands of a growing family. 
There would have been deep grinding of 
the wheels of domesticity, distraction, and 
interruption and hindrance. Little bodies 
would have demanded a share of Win- 
stock’s attention and care; little minds 
would have needed his guidance. In the 
early mornings, when the Muse is sup- 
posed to be kindest, there would have been 


- wrong. 
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small frocks to button and small faces to 
wash—for these were services they could 
not then have afforded to buy—and in the 
nights, vigils to keep. No, the way they 
had set out upon was too precarious, the 
goal of their ambition too difficult of at- 
tainment to permit such luxury. 

But if either of them poignantly re- 
gretted their childlessness they had not 
spoken of it to each other; and as she lay 
back in her chair in the twilight she was 
certain it was not children that they 
missed. 

That they missed anything she would 
not until recently have admitted, but now 
she no longer denied it; she only wondered 
if he felt it as keenly as she did. 

There had been no time of awakening 
for her, no especial moment of illumina- 
tion, no startling confrontation of any 
sort; she had merely realized, by a very 
gradual process, that something was 
It was, to her, as if they had 
stopped in the chantry when the cathedral 
of life itself waited for them. 

Not that they were unhappy, she still 
stoutly maintained, but that they were 
merely not quite happy, and partial hap- 
piness, like partial success, was unbear- 
able to her. Of a certainty to be great in 
the mouths of men was not everything. 
Yet, what lacked? What? . . For 
months she had asked herself the question. 
. . . With the possessions of Ahab did 
they sigh for Naboth’s little vineyard? 
With garners overrun did a neighbor’s 
garden plot of content tantalize them? 

The smile with which the broker had 
wrapped his wife on her arrival—the 
smile that had been a more perfect caress 
to Mary Winstock than the opening of 
his arms, or his kiss upon her lifted face, 
seemed to flash out again before her. She 
felt suddenly cold and impoverished, but 
her buoyant common sense came quickly 
to the rescue. Was love made merely of 
caresses? Was not theirs the perfect inti- 
macy, the true understanding, hers and 
John’s? How absurd it had been for 
her to have imagined even for an instant 
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that life lacked savor for them because 


they had not known more of the fellow- 


ship of the commonplace, the intimacy of 
little things; because, in short, they had 
not pored over expense accounts to- 
gether and gossiped over their neighbors, 
and trotted off to market, as some foolish 
folk she knew, swinging a provision bas- 
ket blithely between them, or larked to- 
gether at impossible French restaurants. 

Her thoughts came to a sudden halt, 
as a regiment marching bravely down a 
street jis brought up by a sharp, un- 
expected command: had she hit suddenly 
upon the solution of the whole difficulty— 
was it that there had been nowhere any 
larking? Was it the “all work and no 
play” that had made them dull? Had 
they lived too long in the land “where no 
man pipes and where all men pay?” Had 
they put his career above everything else 
—above their natural desires and their 
natural tastes and inclination, above him- 
self, the man, and herself, the woman? 

But success means concentration, and 
concentration means—she broke off with 
an impatient gesture. It was the old, old 
ground over which she had gone so often 
during the assiduous and almost solitary 
years of her married life. 

She got up from the hooded chair and 
went to where Winstock stood by the or- 
chard gate. | 

“J think I’ll go down to Evermeyer’s 
cottage,” she said, “his son came home 
sick to-day, and perhaps there is some- 
thing I can do to help them.” 

“Shall I come along?” he asked. 

“Oh, no; I don’t mind the woods after 
night, as you know,” and she went down 
through the orchard and the vineyard be- 
yond into the slope of forest, with its red- 
woods and eucalyptus and madrones. 

Evermceyer had been a gardener at Mil- 
tonmont for years, but he was a very old 
man now, and no longer equal to the 
work. He kept his little cabin at the foot 
of the grounds and lived there alone, a 
pathetic figure, his life wrapped about the 
son who had just come home ill. 
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A woman with a bent back and a 
seamed face sat on the doorstep. 

“Did Evermeyer’s son come home to- 
day?” Mrs. Winstock asked of her. 

“Yes, he came, but he went away again 
—he’s dead,” the woman said. 

Then Mary Winstock seemed to see in 
the little house and the quiet surroundings 
that Death was there—a house looks so 
sick when one lies ill within, so stricken 
when death comes. And Evermeyer’s 
cabin, in the heart of the forests, seemed 
to say as plainly as the old creature on its 
doorstep, “Death is here.” 

But Life was there also: it lifted its 
voice as she crossed the threshold. 

“Dada come,” it gurgled, and played 
with its pink toes. 

“Whose child is it?” Mary Winstock 
asked in surprise. 

Evermeyer, who was sitting by the win- 
dow, looked up dully. 

“His,” he said. 

Beyond the.door, in the next room, 
there were subdued voices and steps mov- 
ing softly but busily about. 

“Dada come,” the child on the bed 
crowed. 

But Dada would not come. 

Mary Winstock sat down, looking help- 
lessly at the bowed figure by the window. 
For a long time she sat, quite without 
words, and when she spoke it was of the 
child, not of the dead man. 

‘What will become of it?” she asked. 

“Oh, Hannah must take it,” he said. 
He was not thinking much of the child, 
but of his boy who had left him over- 
early. 

Hannah was his sister, grim, repellent, 
coarse, a man-woman, who chewed and 
swore and lived alone. Mary Winstock 
shivered at thought of her. 

Presently the old man looked up at her 
with his grief-bleared eyes. 

“Bennie walked all the way from 
*Frisco to bring him here before he died. 
. . He wanted to get him here, and he 
—he wanted to see me again. He was 
ailin’ to death and he knew it. He’d been 
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sick for months, and he was out of money. 
But he never told me. He just packed 
the baby’s little things and carried him 
home. He died two hours after he got 
here. . . The baby’s mother died when 
he was born. She was a good girl, and 
Bennie—Bennie was the best son—” the 
old voice died away in senile sobs. 

The baby in the middle of the bleak bed 
with its hideous counterpane looked like 
a flower—a flower that all this rain and 
wind of adversity would break and bruise 
unless—unless some one plucked it, Mary 
Winstock said to herself. It wriggled to- 
ward her, cooing and putting words to- 
gether as if they were toy blocks: “Dada 
come”. over and over, and “Baby cry,” or 
“baby good.” 

“Oh, take it away! Take it away! I 
can’t stand it! the old man moaned. “He 
was like that once.” 

Mary Winstock lifted the child gently 
and went with it outside. 
close about the neck and crowed against 
her cheek. There was no more sleep in its 
bright eyes than in the stars themselves. 
It cooed and babbled and fitted its words 
in the funny little experimental way it 
had, pulling her hair over her ears as they 
walked in the moonlight. 

After a little the old woman on the 
doorstep came to hobble along beside 
them. 

“Hannah won’t want it,” she said, “she 
hates children. . . . She’ll hate this 
one. . . . Why don’t you take it?” 

Mary Winstock turned a startled face 
to her, yet all the time she had sat there 
in the quiet room with Evermeyer she had 
been thinking of how little one could do 
for him and how much for the child. 

“Bennie was a good boy, and there 
never was a better girl, nor a sweeter one 
than his wife. You needn’t be afraid of 
that,” the old woman urged. “It just 
don’t seem right for a child to go to 
live with Hannah Evermeyer. She’d not 
mean to, maybe, but she’d sure abuse it.” 

Abuse it! Mary Winstock’s arms 
tightened about the child. 


It held her - 
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“Isn’t there anybody else who could 
take it?” she asked. 

“There’s only Evermeyer and her, and 
he’s queer. He wouldn’t let it go to no 
home or public place. He’s got his pride, 
has Evermeyer. But if you’d— 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” said Mary Winstock 
hastily. 

A horse came down the dusty road in 
front of the cabin, a woman sagging in 
the saddle—a great gaunt woman in a 
dirty calico gown that hung limply about 
her thick ankles. The horse was thin and 
miserable, and thin and miserable hounds 
trailed at his heels. When they snarled 
over a bone and the horse started, the 
woman cut him over the flanks and, lean- 
ing out of the saddle, struck viciously at 
the dogs, swearing roundly. 

“Tt’s Hannah,” said the woman with 
the bent back. ‘“She’s got the word that 
Bennie’s dead.” 

The baby pulled Mary Winstock’s hair 
and shrilled in baby naughtiness and tri- 
umph as it hid her ey with the soft 
brown mass of it. ‘ 

“It’s a pity,” said the old woman sim- 
ply, and sniffling, went quietly back to 
her place on the doorstep. 

Hannah Evermeyer flung out of the 
saddle and strode toward the corral, lead- 
ing the horse. She spat as she came. 

. Her nephew’s baby patted Mary 
Winstock’s cheek with its soft pink palm, 
and crowed deliciously. 


A few minutes later Mary Winstock 
ran through the woods, the child still in 
her arms. There had been but few words 
between her and Evermeyer, and he had 
been no more surprised at them than she. 
But as the gaunt figure strode from the 
corral she had sped before it to where 
Evermeyer sat and had asked for the 
child and he had given it—the rest was 
to be settled later. Some one had brought 
the bundle of clothes which the dead boy 
had carried on his long wearisome tramp 
home, and she had taken them for its im- 
mediate needs, and with the bag in one 
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hand and the child pressed close to her on 
the other arm, had hurried away. 

Midway to Miltonmont, at a sudden 
turn in the trail, she met Winstock, who, 
anxious at her absence, had come to find 
her. 

“What in the world?” he exclaimed at 
sight of her and the child. 

She started sharply. She had not 
thought of him! She had actually not 
thought of him in the matter! For the 
first time in their lives she had forgotten 
him in remembering the needs of another. 
Of how he would feel toward the baby, of 
how much or how little it might interfere 
with his work, she had not thought. 

She stood for a moment, amazed at her- 
self, the child held close, its little hand in 
her hair, dragging at it, her breath com- 
ing tremulously. 

“It is Evermeyer’s son’s child. . . . 
He is dead. They were about to give him 
to Hannah Evermeyer. It would have 
been too cruel, so I—took him.” 

“You took him!” he repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, yes. It’s hours past his bedtime, 
and we must get him home.” She hur- 
ried, without more words, on up the trail 
ahead of him. 

Later, as she took out the things from 
the bag—the coarse, clean, carefully- 
mended baby things—she looked up at 
Winstock, who was watching her curious- 
ly, and he saw with surprise that there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“To think of that poor dead boy doing 
all these things for his baby!” she cried, 
“sick enough to die, yet mending and 
washing and ironing for the little fellow! 
Oh, the pathos of it! . . . I couldn’t 
let the baby go to Hannah Evermeyer 
when he had all his life been accustomed 
to love like that, could I?” 

Winstock shook his head vaguely. 

The child, clean and rosy, sat in a big 
chair, looking, as he beamed on them 
from above his stiff, queerly cut white 
night-gown, exactly, Winstock thought, 
like a smug little bishop. 
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“He seems to have thrived on some- 
thing,” John Winstock said. 

“Love,” said Mary, and leaned for- 
ward, her chin on the arm of the baby’s 
chair. A question had jangled out sud- 
denly in the confusion of her mind like an 
imperative bell in a busy house, demand- 
ing, arresting attention. Was their own 
household less loveless than Hannah Ever- 
meyer’s? Would the baby find it less 
chill? Was love what they had missed, 
she and John, and what the child, coming 
to live with them, must miss also?—not 
consideration and unfailing thoughtful- 
ness and gentleness and trust, but love— 
love that was not merely comradeship, nor 
etherealized, but common, human, every- 
day love, with all its intimacies and ca- 
resses and its happiness and cheer? 

They had been one, she and John, in 
fellowship and interest and in their. plan 
of life, but had they really ever been hus- 
band and wife? 

“The little chap would flourish with the 
Danners, wouldn’t he??? Winstock was 
saying. 

She came to her feet at that. 

“Why shouldn’t he flourish with us?” 
she demanded passionately. ‘“Haven’t we 
as much to give him as the Danners? Oh, 
I know what you think—that we’re as 
poor in love as Hannah Evermeyer. But 
we’re not, John! We're not! We haven’t 
known it, but all the time we’ve been stor- 
ing our hive with love, and now it’s full 
and running over, and we’ll use it, all, all, 
and then there’ll be more, and always, al- 
ways more! I seem to know it, to feel it. 
The boy must never know what we’ve 
missed. There must be nothing lacking 
when he comes to understand"? 

“Mary,” he said, “why, Mary!” 

She pushed back the hair the baby had 
loosened. She looked like a girl as she 
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put out her hands to him, lifting her face 
with a sweet seriousness, an appeal that 
moved him strangely. 

“If I’ve loved your career more than 
I’ve loved you—if I’ve sacrificed every- 
thing to it, forgetting that you were a 
man first and then a writer, is it worse 
than putting everything aside to save 
money or to gain a position, as some 
women do for the men they love? Is it 
quite as sordid, John? I’m not making 
excuses. But I’ve known men with wives 
like that, who thought it most commend- 
able in them, and the world certainly 
called them good helpmates. That’s what 
it probably calls me, but I’m a flat failure, 
and we both know it, but””—she looked up 
at him with the ineradicable humor that 
was in her—since you’re such a success, 
dear, and I’ve found out in time to try to 
make good, can’t you bear with me, and 
give me my chance?” 

“You a failure!” said he, smoothing 
the hair that was so unwontedly tum- 
bled. 

She nodded vehemently. “But I’m go- 
ing to make up to you for all you’ve lost, 
and I’m going to do more than feed and 
shelter that baby. Hannah Evermeyer 
would have done that much for him. [I’m 
going to do all I’d have done for my— 
my own babies, John, if—if we hadn’t 
been too busy rearing a career to think 
of rearing children. You'll help me, I 
know. . . . But he mustn’t interfere 
with your work! I couldn’t have that, 
and [’ll promise—you know I won’t let 
him do that. The work must always come 
first, it—” 

“Hang my work!’ said John Winstock, 
and taking her in his arms he held her 
close to him. “Bless me, if that 
young rascal isn’t jealous because I’m 
kissing you, Mary. Hear him scold!” 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


NTEREST in the humdrum matter of 

citizenship has been kept from flagging 
during the congressional recess by the dis- 
charge into the body politic of all the 
static electricity which Mr. William Jen- 
nings Bryan accumulated during the insu- 
lation of foreign travel. Age can not wither 
nor custom stale his infinite variety. We 
can not lose Mr. Bryan; and, in fact, we 
should be sorry to lose him. We are glad 
to see so good a man welcomed home by 
so many people, knowing that they are 
drawn by their honest love for the twice- 
defeated candidate of a minority party, who 
is a private citizen with no immediate pros- 
pects of being anything else. He deserved 
a pleasant home-coming. He received an 
ovation unprecedented, all things consid- 
ered, in our history. He was the inevitable 
choice of the Democracy for 1908. Every 
other entry had been scratched, and the 
only thing left was the choice of a running 
mate. Many of his old enemies had come 
into his camp and surrendered. He gazed 
out upon a pretty large percentage of a re- 
united party that great night when he ad- 
dressed the enthusiastic hosts at Madison 
Square Garden. The temple of Janus was 
closed for the first time since 1894, and 
grim-visaged war had had his wrinkled 
front newly laundered. 

It was touching. It was idyllic. More- 
over, it was a situation most seriously mo- 
mentous to the nation and to Mr. Bryan, 
who is too good a politician not to have seen 
its full significance as foreshadowing the 
addition of his portrait to the list beginning 
with Washington and ending with Roose- 
velt. It took nerve, it took audacity, it took 
unselfishness and rugged courage to break 
this harmony for the sake of mere honesty 
of purpose in the pursuit of an ideal. Yet 
Mr. Bryan had scarcely landed when he 
tossed into the camp the pebbles of Cad- 
mus that made of the love feast a Donny- 
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brook fair. One may have his own ideas 
as to Mr. Bryan’s statesmanship, but he 
has left us small grounds upon which to 
question his fidelity to his principles—if, in- 
deed, we ever had any doubis on this point. 

The pebbles of contention were two. One 
was his utterances concerning government 
ownership of railways; the other his attack 
on Mr. Roger Sullivan, of Illinois. The 
latter affair has been underestimated in im- 
portance, owing to the intense interest in 
the former; but it ranks first, we think, in 
real and immediate significance. The rail- 
way matter, as Mr. Bryan admits, can wait, 
and in all probability must until govern- 
ment control has been tried and failed. But 
the Sullivan episode means that Mr. Bryan 
objects to such men as political associates. 
The fact that, as Mr. Bryan sees it, Mr. 
Sullivan got his place on the national dem- 
ocratic committee by fraud and gavel rule 
is a sufficient reason for asking him to get 
off ; but it is not the only objection to him. 
Mr. Sullivan’s business is the getting and 
owning of franchises for public utility cor- 
porations, and Mr. Bryan takes the position 
that in these days, when politics revolve 
about the relations of such privileged com- 
panies to the government, no man should 
try to serve at the same time the god of 
democracy and the mammon of monopoly. 
Mr. Bryan is frank. Such men, he thinks, 
can do the party no good in the present 
state of things; hence, they should betake 
themselves to the ranks or get out. Such 
a contest can not stop at a skirmish with 
Mr. Sullivan, of Ilinois. 

Mr. Bryan’s remarks on the subject of 
government ownership of railways ought 
to have. astonished no one, as he had pub- 
lished them in his paper long ago. Per- 
haps the long procession of safe and sane 
politicians who had been climbing into the 
Bryan band wagon for months for the pur- 
pose of heading off the Hearst boom, and 
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reiterating their praises of “‘Bryan the con- 
servative,’ had harbored the illusion that 
their very presence in the conveyance, the 
very earnestness of their praise of his poise 
and judiciousness, might act upon him to 
commit him to the course of living up to 
their expressed ideal of him. Vain hope! 
They little knew the “axe-like edge, un- 
turnable,” of Mr. Bryan’s radicalism. He 
calmly told them that the President has 
been doing just the right thing, and that 
after the President’s “right thing’ had 
failed, we must take up the task of put- 
ting into effect the innovation of govern- 
ment ownership of the railways. The safe 
and sane climbed down incontinently from 
the band wagon, and the fight of 1896 was 
on again in the Democratic party. 

Just after Bryan’s Madison Square Gar- 
den speech it looked as if he had done his 
candidacy and his party an irreparable in- 
jury. After a few days, however, the lead- 
ers noted that Mr. Bryan had said very 
little more than had been said by Mr. 
Roosevelt, except that he had favored gov- 
ernment ownership because he thought gov- 
ernment regulation sure to fail, while the 
President had prophesied government own- 
ership if government regulation failed. 
Both favor regulation if it can be made 
to work. In any case, those who regard 
Mr. Bryan’s career as a spent bolt are 
likely to be mistaken. There are some mil- 
lions of men in this country who, when 
they speak of William Jennings Bryan do 
so with tears of love in their eyes. His 
proneness to speak out for radical measures 
may keep him from the presidency, and 
probably will do so; but we are not of those 
who think him consumed with a desire for 
that great office. Long ago he said that his 
place in history, he thought, would be de- 
termined, not by what the people may do 
for him, but by what he may do for the 
people. He seems to have put away in his 
Madison Square Garden speech the most 
promising prospect for the presidency that 
he has ever had. He did it for an ideal of 
party purity—chimerical, perhaps—and for 
the sake of candor in his expression of his 
views on the transportation question. Such 
a man is of great use in keeping politics 
clean and sweet and progressive. And in 
the matter of policy, he may be wiser than 
we. It is to be noted that after the con- 
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servatives had alighted from the band 
wagon, they looked back and saw all Bry- 
an’s old friends in their seats merrily toot- 
ing “Hail to the Chief,” with Henry Wat- 
terson, of all men, wielding the baton! 
And, in the language of the distinguished 
Kentuckian, “God give him wisdom!” In 
some matters we fear he needs it. 


HE death of General Dmitri Feodoro- 

vich Trepoff, commander of the imperial 
palace of Russia, will be considered timely 
by all the “friends of freedom,” however it 
may be regarded by those in authority. 
Whether or not the event was expedited by 
the revolutionists can not, at this writing, 
be authoritatively declared. Considering the 
number of times that the life of General 
Trepoff has been threatened, it is but safe 
to suppose that this may be the case. Even 
the members of his own family, two nieces, 
sympathizers with the revolutionists, have 
attempted his assassination. Last July 
General Kozlof was killed under the impres- 
sion that he was the hated commander of the 
secret service. In August Trepoff was seized 
with a serious illness, and his cook and two 
other servants were discharged. Since then 
he has not been well, and though the cause 
of his death is stated, officially, to have been 
angina pectoris, it is not unlikely that he 
was poisoned. 

He was one of those grim and formidable 
characters that have their murky being in 
Russia, and, it would seem, in no other 
country. His father was a foundling, and 
when the German family that discovered 
him on the doorstep, brought him in and 
decided to care for him, they named him 
Trep-hof—that is to say, doorstep. This 
doorstep boy was possessed of a tremen- 
dous ambition, and he had a sort of genius 
for brutality. In time he became a com- 
mander of police. His son, the recently de- 
ceased General Trepoff, whose military ti- 
tle belied his position, also in his turn was 
made a commander of spies. He succeeded 
so well, was so cunning in his detections, so 
indomitable in his courage, so cruel and 
powerful, that he was called the worst hated 
man in Russia—in Russia, the hotbed of 
hate. His influence on the Czar has been 
great. “He was,” writes a commentator, 
“one of those men who have constantly ap- 
peared in Russian history, like evil geniuses, 
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Looking northeast over the Bay, from the New Market. Scene of the recent typhoon, in which hundreds of lives were 
lost and shipping to the value of nearly a million dollars was destroyed 
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to turn the Russian rulers from liberalism 
back into paths of reaction just at a time 
when conditions were most promising for 
putting an end to despotism.” 

Trepoff began his official career as the 
police master of Moscow. He was the right- 
hand man of Grand Duke Sergius in fight- 
ing the revolutionary student agitation, 
proving himself a master of espionage and 
intrigue. His despotism and cruelty gained 
him an evil distinction. Six times his life 
was attempted. When governmental changes 
caused him to be displaced at Moscow there 
was great rejoicing. But the massacre of 
January 22, 1905, which shook the court 
with fear, decided the grand dukes and the 
Czar to place St. Petersburg under the rule 
of a virtual dictator. Trepoff, who had no 
fear and no mercy, was, obviously, the man 
for the place. He was installed in the win- 
ter palace, given first the title of chief of 
police, then of master of the Russian secret 
service, and had full command of the mili- 
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tary in the St. Petersburg district. All civil 


- officers were made responsible to him. He 


ruled with absolute authority. Anarchy was 
rife when he entered the city, but under his 
iron administration, order was quickly re- 
stored. Plot after plot has been put down 
by him. Immured in his bomb-proof room, 
locked away from harm behind wall upon 
wall of steel, with his telephone and his 
telegraph, he has been able to execute the 
terrible will of the terrible Czar. A more 
formidable instrument than Trepoff hardly 
could have been found. Tall, handsome, 
haughty, alive with life, cunning, malignant, 
quick of resource, and bitter as Marah, he 
has spread terror. Those sad Siberian armies 
have increased horribly under his admin- 
istration. He has had a scent for conspiracy 
equaled only by his detestation of popular 
liberty. He has been at once the Czar’s best 
protector and his worst enemy. He has 
trusted no one. His death removes from the 
government of Russia an agent of unrivaled 
ability and courage—a sinister bulwark of 
a despotic power. . 


R. Gilbert K. Chesterton has said a 

tremendous number of clever, true, 
amazing, and—to employ one of his own 
words — “‘flabbergasting”’ things, but he 
never said a more timely thing than he did 
when he uttered the following: 

“A poor man is a man who has not ‘ok 
much money. This may seem a simple and 
unnecessary description, but in the face of a 
great mass of modern fact and ‘fiction, it 
seems very necessary indeed; most of our 
realists and sociologists talk about a poor 
man as if he were an octopus or an alligator. 
There is no more need to study the psychol- 
ogy of poverty than to study the psychology 
of bad temper, or the psychology of vanity, 
or the psychology of animal spirits. A man 
ought to know something of the emotions of 
an insulted man, not by being insulted, but 
simply by being a man. And he ought to 
know something of the emotions of a poor 
man, not by being poor, but simply. by, being 
aman. Therefore, in any writer who is de- 
scribing poverty, my first objection to him 
will be that he has studied his subject. A 
democrat would have imagined it... . 
These books are not a record of the psychol- 
ogy of poverty. They are a record of the 
psychology of wealth and culture when 
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brought in contact with poverty. They are 
not a description of the state of the slums. 
They are only a very dark and dreadful de- 
scription of the state of the slummers.” 

If these words are needed in England 
they are needed a thousand times more here, 
where we are affecting to discover evidences 
of caste among ourselves and where folk of 
one generation of ease are pleased to feign 
a remote scientific interest in the poor. 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has done it 

again. He has shocked the sensibilities 
of the bonanza senators of the West by 
calling attention to the principle that the 
public lands ought to be alienated, not for 
the purpose of making any one money, but 
for homes. Out in Idaho they say that 
the President is misinformed. The nation 
will have a good deal of confidence, how- 
ever, in the correctness of the information 
of the man who has ranched it on the Little 
Missouri, and shot bob-cats and bears from 
behind every rock between Medicine Hat and 
El] Paso—or will, if his life is spared. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is not misinformed. And 
when he says that a hundred and sixty 
acres of rich land, placed under ditches by 
the government, and shone on by a sun 
that never knows beclouding, is more than 
the ordinary family ought to ask for pur- 
poses strictly limited to home-making, the 
thoughtful mind is likely to agree with him. 
To be sure, the principle laid down is, like 
many of the President’s statements, stert- 
ling—to a nation which for fifty years has 
been in one continuous orgy of throwing its 
domain away. We are the Coal Oil Johnny, 
the Death Valley Scotty of the nations. 
We had a public domain so rich that com- 
parison is absurd. We squandered it in 
fifty years. If we had held, from the be- 
ginning, to the principle that no one should 
make money by it, but that its whole use 
was the making of homes, the nation might 
have preserved to this day interests in its 
lands which would have paid all expenses 
of government, prevented booms and their 
consequent panics, and given us as great a 
measure of general prosperity as now, at 
least, instead of—but it’s too late to bother 
about that now. Let us thank the Presi- 
dent for his attitude with reference to what 
we have left, arid home for coyote and 
prairie-dog that it is. 
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HE Christian Scientists have been main- 

taining with quiet eloquence that there 
is no occasion to be afraid of bad air, but 
they have met with no sympathy on the 
part of medical men. Dr. Hirshberg, of 
Johns Hopkins University, is prepared, 
however, to agree in part with them. He 
says: ‘Foul air—which has for its accept- 
ed meaning, air heavy with the gases and 
odors of decay—is not, in itself, poisonous, 
or even unhealthful. Unless it contains 
such a large proportion of foreign gases 
that it is noticeably lacking in oxygen, its 
chief effect is psychic. Some persons, in 
brief, can not abide a stench. It sets their 
nerves on edge and excites their imagina- 
tions and the result is that they grow pallid, 
and, at times, seasick.” And he calls atten- 
tion to medical students, who work in the un- 
speakable odors of the dissecting room, yet 
maintain their health and eat heartily. How- 
ever, he points out that the air which is, ap- 
parently, the most pure and revivifying, 
may contain deadly germs. The Christian 
Scientists would admit this, but they would 
deny the actual danger of the germs. 
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RRIGATION and ,moisture conservation 

and the agricultural value of rivers, we 
are reminded, really offer the true method of 
distinguishing between the two sides of the 
nation. Kipling says, in quite another con- 
nection, that east is east and west is west, 
and never the twain shall meet—until cer- 
tain important things happen. We can 
show, however, where they actually do meet. 
“You shall lay your finger,” as Uncle Toby 
said to the Widow Wadman, “upon the very 
spot.” You shall know where the West 
really has halted. The West dwelt long in 
the gypsy tents of nomadism. It sojourned 
for a time at Elmira and Syracuse, tarried 
for a day at Rochester, made a determined 
stand at Buffalo, and then wandered forty 
years in the wilderness round about Chi- 
cago, with the center of population in full 
ery on its trail. A little difference of opin- 
jon as to what was then West or Western 
was allowable. It is to be hoped that such 
uncertainty is about to be removed, and the 
physical and intellectual frontier delimited. 
The place where the east and west meet is 
along that line, so oddly complete in its 
divisive character, which the reader will fol- 
low if he will have the kindness to start in 
at Sabine Pass on the Gulf and follow state 
lines—which he can do nowhere else—north 
until he emerges into Manitoba at Pem- 
bina. He will pass through, perhaps, the 
richest regions in the world, from rice to 
cotton, through corn and pastures, to the 
northern ocean of wheat. Things will look 
the same on either hand; and he may not 
realize the fact—for it is a fact—that his 
course marks a line of intellectual depar- 
ture, and on his occident side of this new 
Mason and Dixon’s line there is a growing 
and ever-present question, to which the 
east is a stranger—the question of water. 


WE believe that the entry of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor into the open 
field of politics is the most important thing 
in this year’s election. Hitherto the labor 
vote—by which the vote of organized labor 
is usually meant—has been fished for and 
stalked and more or less successfully round- 
ed up and corralled by ways that are dema- 
gogically dark and devious. Labor leaders 
have discouraged their bodies from “going 
into politics,’ by which they meant going 
in openly. Much of this reluctance has 
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arisen from an honest dislike of arraying 
class against class; some of it from the feel- 
ing on the part of politicians in and out of 
the unions that the vote can be better and 
more effectively “handled” by avoiding is- 
sues and encouraging the still-hunt. Issues, 
however, can not be forever postporied. La- 
bor bodies have been preferring requests 
and making demands, and have been from 
year to year, and from session to session, 
accustomed to seeing their measures killed 
in committee or swept into the legislative 
waste-basket in eleventh-hour struggles with 
steering committees, until hope deferred has 
begun to make the head sore as well as the 
heart sick. It may have been good states- 
manship as well as good politics to get rid 
of these demands by postponement, by eva- 
sion of vote, or by any other legitimate leg- 
islative device. The point is, that, even in 
the American Congress, a stage of the pro- 
ceedings is ultimately reached on any meas- 
ure that is backed by a strong and insist- 
ent demand for action, when some one must 
take responsibility and show his hand. There 
has never been a real show of hands on the 
demands of labor bodies, but the debate has 
gone far enough that a few congressmen have 
had to declare themselves, and it is for those 
who have given adverse declarations that Mr. 
Gompers has been grinding his cutlery. 


[7 is to be hoped that the grand tour of 
Secretary Root will be productive of good 
results in sweetening our relations with our 
sister republics of Latin-America. In spite 
of the fact that we have assumed the réle of 
protector-in-general to the new world in our 
much-discussed Monroe doctrine, it is to be 
confessed with grief that our many grand 
qualities of mind and soul have not endeared 
us to our neighbors as they should. We went 
to war for the suffering reconcentrados of 
Cuba. We waged such strenuous battle that 
we removed Spain from the map as a great 
power, thus making room for Japan, which 
was on the waiting list. That the reconcen- 
trados starved almost to a man during the 
war is a detail. The point is that we meant 
well, and when the war was over we cleaned 
the streets, killed off the mosquitoes, put the 
place to rights and cleared out, when we had 
it in our power to make Cuba a part of our 
domain—by no greater sacrifice than a few 
thousand lives and our national honor. In- 


cidentally, we are slad to have reached a 
plane where lives and honor seem to count 
more in diplomacy than they once did. Still, 
there are rumors that Spaniards are more 
popular in Cuba than Americans; and there 
is no use in denying that over the greater 
part of Latin-America Uncle Sam is not 
liked. We are rather grossly caricatured as 
“hogs.” There is a deep-seated suspicion 
in the naturally distrustful Spanish-Ameri- 
can mind that our protection—not to say 
protectorate—is not unselfish, but based on 
the sinister motive of keeping other nations 
out of our preserves. Since we took over 
the Philippines, this perverse misjudgment 
on their part has not been diminished. The 
republics of the south had long been receiv- 
ing our protestations of satisfaction with 
the extent of our dominion, with that polite 
incredulity which so keenly wounds our can- 
did nature; and when the word was passed 
down along the line that we had annexed 
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the Philippines they looked at each other 
and smiled as much as to say, “We told you 
so!” Secretary Root has been doing the 
right thing in breaking bread with the 
statesmen of South America, and then tell- 
ing them face to face the things that will 
show them that whatever may be our porcine 
propensities in general, we are not the sort 
of pigs we have been thought to be. The 
honest fact is that we don’t want their ter- 
ritories; though we should like their com- 
merce. We are willing to make it an object 
to them to let us have it. We are here, close 
by, and if we can ever learn to put things in 
the right sort of tins and packages for their 
trade, and can put on a few steamship lines, 
so we won't have to ship to Buenos Ayres 
via London, we can do better by them than 
can our German and British competitors. 
But, principally, we don’t want any of their 
territory, and Secretary Root seems to have 
done all man could do to make this clear. 
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RS. Thurston, the author of “The Mas- 
querader” and “The Gambler,” has at- 
tained a popularity much greater than that 
of her husband, Mr. E. Temple Thurston, 
though he is a novelist of greater power than 
his wife. A recent novel of his, “Traffic: the 
Story of a Faithful Woman,” has found 
publication in England, but not in America, 
owing to its bluntness and unreserved treat- 
ment of a situation. The story is that of an 
Irish girl, Nanno by name, who is “‘discov- 
ered” driving home the cows. She is seen 
and admired by an English gentleman, 
Jerningham, who, however, makes little of 
his natural admiration, and avoids compli- 
cating his life and Nanno’s. He returns to 
London, where, some time later, he meets 
Nanno again, this time as a sad and broken 
woman, earning her living as a waitress in a 
restaurant. She has been married to a 
drunken brute, who has broken his marriage 
vows, and she tells Jerningham the story of 
her sorrows. Jerningham says: 

“*You’re going to divorce him. He’s been 
unfaithful to you—you have witnesses and 
evidence of that. These two things are quite 
sufficient to get a divorce.’ 

“She listened to him with fear that 
numbed her senses. Here were the words of 
Father Mehan come to actual truth. In her 
vivid imagination she saw the doors of the 
church slowly swinging to upon her helpless 
body. 

‘There is no divorce in our church,’ she 
said with a dull voice. 

“He sat up in his surprise. ‘But surely 
there must be some way out of a ghastly 
situation like this. Do you mean to tell 
me—?’ 

“**There is no divorce in our church,’ she 
repeated, and behind that sentence, with its 
hopeless brevity, she crouched—a whipped 
animal cowering to the hand that beats it. 

“ “But surely,’ he persisted, the instinct 
of a British lawgiver standing like a giant 
in the path of his understanding, ‘surely the 
tie of marriage is broken by such a man as 
Ryan! He’s not your husband any longer— 
he’s discarded you. The law of England, of 
which you’re a subject, gives you release 
from such a man.’ 

“‘O, don’t say any more, Mr. Jerning- 
ham! she said once more. ‘I tell ye there is 
no divorce in our church.’ ” 
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The story is a tragedy. It could hardly 
be anything else. The appeal of the tale 
will be greater in England and in Ireland 
than in America, where the threat of excom- 
munication has ceased to affright. The book 
has no popular qualities, but it is a strong 
and thoughtful work, written without self- 
confidence or diffidence. 


i ees election in Maine is always of inter- 
est, because it tosses into the air a wisp 
of political straws by watching which those 
skilled in such matters judge the course of 
the wind of popular opinion. There was a 
strong cross-current of liquor-law agitation 
this year, which tends to invalidate conclu- 
sions. Because the normal Republican ma- 
jority of the state is cut down by from two- 
thirds to three-fourths, therefore one can 
not safely predict similar results in other 
states. One phase of the Maine contest, 
however, is of great general interest. This 
is the returns in Mr. Littlefield’s congres- 
sional district, where the American Federa- 
tion of Labor sought to drive the present in- 
cumbent out of office for his attitude on la- 
bor legislation. The big guns of the Repub- 
lican party went to Maine and boomed for 
Littlefield. Mr. Gompers, president of the 
federation, canvassed the district against 
him. It was a hot fight. If a re-election 
means victory, Mr. Littlefield won. If cut- 
ting a majority of between five thousand 
and six thousand to less than one thousand 
is victory, Mr. Gompers won. Perhaps it 
may be called a draw. Mr. Littlefield says 
it was the liquor question that reduced his 
vote; but it is an open secret that it was the 
labor men of whom he was afraid before 
election. Maine may be congratulated on 
retaining in her service one of the strong 
men in Congress, and one of the most fear- 
less. Gompers may be felicitated upon hay- 
ing shown that even in rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican Maine labor can make itself felt. 


[* honor of the thirty thousand Illinois 
soldiers who participated in the campaign 
and siege of Vicksburg a two-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar temple-monument was dedi- 
cated at the National park at Vicksburg 
October 25, 26 and 27. The edifice is said 
to be noble and appropriate. Within it 
are bronze tablets bearing the names of the 
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entire number of soldiers, from drummer- 
boys to generals. Governor Deneen, of II- 
linois, a large delegation of Grand Army 
men, and the First regiment of the I]linois 
National Guard were present at the dedi- 
cation. Governor Blanchard, of Louisiana, 
sent a cordial welcome from the soldiers 
in gray, and he and Governor Vardaman, 
of Mississippi, as well as Governor Deneen, 
spoke. Mr. W. J. Calhoun, however, was 
the orator of the day. It is noted that sev- 
enty-nine military organizations were repre- 
sented before Vicksburg. In addition to the 
temple, seventy-nine regimental monuments 
and eighty-six regimental markers were ded- 
icated. 


ae growing cost of text-books for pub- 
lic schools in our large cities has long 
been the subject of strong protest on the 
part of taxpayers and public officials. In 
some instances there have been charges that 
a trust existed among the publishers of text- 
books, thus preventing fair competition. It 
is a well-known fact that expensive “lob- 
bies” have been maintained in certain quar- 
ters, if there was any chance at all of oppo- 
sition. The frequent changes of text-books by 
school boards have made this item a heavy 
one on those who have to pay the money, 
and as it has frequently been pointed out, 
there seemed but little reason why one book 
should be substituted for another. The evil 
has reached such a point in one large city, 
that a decided stand has been taken against 
a proposed change, and it has even been sug- 
gested that a complete set of text-books be 
compiled and written by the teachers of that 
city. One school-board trustee has offered 
to print the books and supply them to the 
pupils at cost. The suggestion is not a bad 
one, and it may have the effect of bringing 
the publishers and reckless school boards to 
their senses. It is safe to say that the prop- 
osition would never have been made if there 
were not good cause for a change in the 
methods of supplying the books to the tax- 
payers. 


Me&s. Margaret Deland, in speaking of 


David, the little boy who plays a. 


conspicuous part in “The Awakening of 
Helena Richie,” says: ‘My intent was to 
make David a sweet child, but he absolutely 
refused to be so. I tried to make him say 
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and do pretty things, but it was no use; I 
had to scratch them out—they were so un- 
natural.” Mrs. Deland has the thanks of all 
child-loving people, as well as of all ad- 
mirers of realism. ‘‘The sweet child” really 
is an abomination—when he is found, which, . 
fortunately, is seldom. What all of us like 
is bad, dear, freckled, restless, inquisitive, 
kissable, spankable children, with soap- 
phobia and a fixed scorn for education and 
ethics. They have their angelic moments, it 
is true, but these usually cause a good deal 
of concern. Every one in “Old Chester” 
loved David; but Mrs. Deland would have 
found it next to impossible to make them do 
this if he had been a “sweet child.” It is 
said that dogs are good judges of human 
nature, and it must have been noticed that 
a dog seldom attaches himself to a ‘sweet 
child.” He likes a sore-toed boy with the 
spirit of an explorer and the imagination of 
a fictionist; or a red-haired girl who can 
climb trees and who has her own troubles 
with the schoolma’am. It’s the nice bad 
human youngsters—in fiction and out—that 
are loved the best. 


CyRchee Ade in his time plays many 
parts; and his time is right now, and 
one of the parts he is playing is that of 
farmer. When he bought Hazeldine Farm 
and turned it into a beauty spot, entertain- 
ing friends at his pleasant farmhouse, and 
running automobiles through the Indiana 
roads, “folks” very much doubted whether 
he could raise successfully such common 
stuff as vegetables and grain. Ade urged, 
however, that he was a farmer, and this 
season interested himself in oat-growing, 
joining in a contest with neighboring farm- 
ers to see which could raise the largest crop. 
His crop was the last to be threshed, and it 
was found that he had made good his claim, 
for his harvest was not only greater than 
his neighbors, but the best in the county. 


I. Blanchard, a newspaper correspond- 

¢ ent, writes from Vienna: “Actors’ and 
singers’ salaries have doubled in Europe in 
the last few years. It is because new the- 
aters are constantly being built, while no 
new talent is coming forward. No less than 
thirty new theaters have been opened in 
Germany and Austria since 1900. But 
there are no new actors to come on these 
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stages. Director Heinrich Conried says 
the unhealthy standard of modern plays is 
responsible for this. Such writers as Ib- 
sen, Sudermann, Hirschfeld, and, on the 
English stage, Pinero, have brought it 
about. Young people who visit the theater 
are no longer enthusiastic about it when 
they return home. They have not the 
slightest desire to see themselves appearing 
upon the stage. Formerly, when they went 
to see Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller and 
such great authors played, they went home 
wild with delight. They recited, declaimed, 
gesticulated, acted and vowed the stage was 
the only possible career. But the new plays 
contain no characters which appeal to or in- 
terest them greatly. There is no longer the 
simple maid, bashful and blushing, not un- 
derstanding the meaning of love. The mod- 
ern play may have a young girl, but she is 
no longer simple or bashful. Ibsen began 
this work with his problem plays, and one 
result is that ingénues, from whom the 
stage is recruited, are gone entirely. Once 
there were hundreds; now managers can not 
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find units. Directors are in despair. The 
stage is barren of new talent, and there is 
little prospect of any immediate improve- 
ment.” 

The great argument of defense for the 
problem play is that it tells the truth. But, 
obviously, truth has many forms—it is even 
possible to tell a story of true love, of in- 
flexible honor, of fealty and simplicity, and 
have it quite true. The problem play is, 
after all, the story of the unusual; a few 
truth-telling plays concerning the usual 
might bring a renaissance to the stage. 
The usual includes such matters as courage, 
faithfulness unto death, sacrifice, despair, 
ambition, youth, age, success, failure, new 
life with its hope, death, and infinite immi- 
nent dangers. Here, in the realm of the 
wholesome, are stories to hold the world spell- 
bound, were only the playwrights at hand to 
tell them in dramatic fashion. But we have 
become ashamed of eloquence; afraid of 
heroism; abashed before nobility, which we 
consider quite too obvious; and we are bored 
with a tale of simple and honest love. At 
least we think we are. What if, some day, 
some playwright who knew how to go down 
to the roots of life should astonish us all 
by demonstrating that those were precisely 
the things we did desire—those fundamen- 
tal impulses and principles, and those im- 
memorial vicissitudes? Then we _ should, 
perhaps, once more appeal to the histrionic 
in girls such as were Mary Anderson and 
Modjeska; to youths such as were Jefferson 
and Barrett—young people with intelli- 
gence, character and true ambition. 


"Bee is talk in Chicago of establish- 
ing hospital rooms in connection with 
the public schools. These rooms will be 
furnished with comforts for pupils sudden- 
ly taken ill, with bandages, splints and 
other appliances for giving relief in case of 
accidents, and will be under the charge of 
a trained nurse, who, if not actually pres- 
ent, can be communicated with and brought 
quickly to the place. In this room, too, pri- 
vacy can be had when the examination of 
vaccinated arms is in progress; throats, 
eyes and ears can be investigated, and the 
grim search for phthisis can be conducted 
with the least possible distress or mortifica- 
tion to the pupil. It is announced authori- 
tatively that tuberculosis of the bones or in- 
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testinal tracts, or any other covered area, 
so to speak, is not in the least contagious, 
and that tuberculosis of the lungs is only 
slightly so. It is now determined by the 
Chicago board of education that no privi- 
lege shall be denied patients suffering from 
the non-communicable forms of phthisis, 
and that the only hardship inflicted upon 
those suffering from pulmonary trouble 
shall be isolation. It is likely that a corps 
of visiting nurses will be organized to visit 
the homes of those suspected of tuberculo- 
sis, to inspect conditions, suggest improve- 
ments, and undertake the supervision of 
the habits of children so afflicted. All cases 
of illness may be investigated by these 
nurses, with the end in view of reducing 
truancy. Miss Jane Addams is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the inauguration of this fight 
upon phthisis in the schools, and she is sup- 
ported by the leading members of the tu- 
berculosis institute, as well as other physi- 
cians, and the state board of charities. 


UR friends the socialists are apt to 

judge of a man’s simon-purity as a so- 
cialist by his clearness and force on three 
dogmas—“economic determinism,” “the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of history” and 
“‘class-consciousness.” We have just learned 
of a recent and very striking instance of real 
class-consciousness on a pretty large scale, 
involving a goodly but unfortunate share of 
southern Russia. Whether there was any 
“economic determinism” in it or not may be 
a question, but we think there was. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt as to the class- 
consciousness. The peasants rose almost as 
one man and marched from estate to estate 
burning and ravaging. Of the cruel wrongs 
under which they suffered; of their pa- 
thetic rendezvous at Veronezh to hear the 
report of their member of the Duma as to 
the time when they might expect the allot- 
ment of the land for which they hunger; of 
their being whipped out of the city by Cos- 
sacks armed with knouts; of their ferocity 
engendered of their oppressors’ ferocity— 
of these things one can not think without 
pity and indignation. They asked no ques- 
tions as to the views or political affiliations 
of the owners of these one hundred and 
forty-two estates. Reactionary, progressive, 
or constitutional democrat; friend of the 
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people or foe, it was all one—the torch was 
set to the mansion and stables and stacks. 
Of course none of our socialists advocates 
such manifestations of class-consciousness ; 
but the manifestation is a detail. Their at- 
titude is quite as irrational as that of the 
peasants. The drawing of hard and fast 
class lines is not only erroneous but impos- 
sible. Wherever human rights and wrongs 
are in issue the forces mobilized on each 
side are quite as apt to be recruited by the 
heart as the head, and either one of these 
will beat the stomach two to one. 


OE of the hardships which San Fran- 
cisco has to undergo at present, is the 
absence of amusements. There are no thea- 
ters, and San Francisco always has been a 
theater-loving town. She may find life it- 
self very absorbing just now, but she would 
be no worse for some opportunity for relax- 
ation. The heavy responsibility, the labori- 
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ous tasks, the incurring of indebtedness, 
the attention to an almost overwhelming 
mass of detail can not but wear on her. 
She is likely to suffer from a severe attack 
of Americanitis—which is another term for 
nervous collapse. It is not surprising to 
hear that now that her book shops once 
more are opened they are being patronized 
as never before, and that fiction is having 
a remarkable run. When life gets too 


heavy, the American seldom endeavors to 
remedy matters by casting over ballast. He 
merely plays some little game—some novel- 
reading or theater-going game—that will 
help him to forget. , 


i can but be a matter of profound sat- 
isfaction to all admirers of the South to 
note how extended—how almost universal 
—is the commercial awakening in her lim- 
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its. With this comes an interest in universal 
‘education never felt before, and a general 
hopefulness which is destined to dissipate 
forever the depression and sorrow which 
the tragedy of the ’60’s entailed. To say 
that the South never knew such prosperity 
as it enjoys to-day is to be safely within the 
borders of fact. In ante-bellum days the 
easy and luxurious life which has now be- 
come a gracious tradition was enjoyed by 
few—how few the general public can not 
well imagine. Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard, in his treatise on “Sla- 
very and Abolition,” writes: “Out of twelve 
million five hundred thousand persons in 
the slave-holding communities in 1860 only 
about three hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand persons, or one in thirty-three, was a 
slave-holder. These figures, often quoted 
in arguments against slavery, are somewhat 
deceptive. Since the property of a family 
was commonly vested in a single person, the 
true proportion would be about three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand white families out 
of one million eight hundred thousand; leav- 
ing out of account the white mountaineers, 
a fourth to a fifth of the white families in 
the slave-holding sections, had a property 
interest in slaves. A  counter-correction 
must now be made: about seventy-seven 
thousand owners had only one slave apiece, 
and two hundred thousand more owned fewer 
‘than ten slaves each; while only twenty- 
three hundred families owned as many as a 
hundred slaves. Out of nine million whites 
in 1860 certainly not more than five hun- 
dred thousand persons made a substantial 
profit out of slave-keeping. Great 
planters, accepted everywhere as the char- 
acteristic men of the South, were seconded 
by a far greater class of small, unprosper- 
gus and unprogressive slave-holders. No 
writer saw so much of them as Olmsted, who 
gives us an unpleasant account of their poor 
houses, unwholesome food, and lack of com- 
fort, thrift’ and refinement. They lived in 
groups of buildings still familiar to trav- 
elers in the South, a congeries of house, 
kitchen, servants’ quarters, store-houses of 
various kinds, and stabling for the animals.” 

As for the development of the South dur- 
ing slavery times, Professor Hart com- 
ments: “The abnormal thing was that a re- 
gion of great resources and intelligent lead- 
ers like the South, should have remained for 
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half a century outside the modern economic 
system, still retaining the provincial condi- 
tions of ‘scattered population, little diversi- 
fied agriculture and slave labor; while the 
North had land, ships, mills, forges, mines, 
rich cities and a remarkably productive pop- 
ulation.” The average value of land was no 
more than five dollars and thirty-four cents 
per acre, against twenty-eight dollars and 
seven cents in the middle states. 

But now what a difference! The agri- 
cultural processes are becoming scientific; 
the natural resources are being utilized; any 
man of ability now has his opportunity; and 
no class is outside the pale of hope. Men 
are no longer dependent upon labor other 
than their own; and they are becoming 
aware for the first time of their own pow- 
ers and capabilities. It is inevitable that a 
sense of self-appreciation and of personal 
freedom should give them a zest hitherto 
unknown. No other portion of the country 
promises development so rapid and returns 
so excellent within the next twenty-five years 
as does the South, all around the circle from 
Virginia to Texas. 


R. Marriott-Watson, in that pretty fan- 

tasia, his latest novel, ““A Midsum- 
mer’s Day Dream,” hinges his tale upon, the 
finding of a Cinderella who has lost a be- 
witching slipper while bathing her feet in 
a woodland pool. Indiscreetly, he gives the 
size of the slipper, which is a number five! 
This may be Cinderella size across the 
Atlantic, but in America it would be con- 
sidered a substantial lady, indeed, who 
would set her commanding foot in gear of 
that proportion. The American foot seldom 
gets beyond the engaging bounds of a num- 
ber three, or, at the utmost, four; and num- 
ber two and a half might be regarded as 
of the Cinderella variety, although not so 
rare as to cause comment. 


Beste proposed visit of Mr. Bryan to New 
Zealand is calling extraordinary atten- 
tion to the methods of government there. 
The New Zealanders are idealists, but it is 
claimed for them that they have made their 
idealism practical. They have regarded so- 
ciology as no vague, remote science which 
the rich may discuss, but as a science to be 
acquired by all. Their legislation has, con- 
sequently, been progressive. Their belief 
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is that the welfare of the worker is of more 
importance than the profits of the em- 
ployer. Emphatically and obviously, this is 
not an American conviction. An interesting 
story is told of the ex-judge of the Arbitra- 
tion Court in New Zealand: The girls in 
a match factory came before the court ask- 
ing for an increase of wages. The propri- 
etor said he could not pay what they want- 
ed, that his enterprise was in its infancy, 
and to increase wages would ruin it. The 
court heard the evidence on both sides, stud- 
ied the financial condition of the business 


and the cost of living in the city, and then 


the proprietor was thus addressed by the 
judge: “It is impossible for these girls to 
live decently and healthfully on the wages 
you are now paying. It is of the utmost 
importance, not only to them, but to the 
state, that they should have decent, whole- 
some, healthful conditions of life. The 
souls and bodies of the young women of 
New Zealand are of more importance than 
your profits, and if you can’t pay living 
wages it will be better for the community 
for you to close your factory. It would be 
better to send the whole match industry to 
the bottom of the ocean and go back to 
flints and firesticks than to drive young girls 
into the gutter. My award is that you pay 
what they ask.” 

It is said that though the man presaged 
his failure, he obeyed the order. Nor was 
he obliged to close his factory, which con- 
tinued to prosper. 


R. Edward S. Martin, author of ‘The 

Luxury of Children and Other Luxu- 
ries,’ has been talking about the matter of 
incomes. He questions whether anybody 
with an income of over fifteen thousand dol- 
lars is worth knowing. He has the imper- 
tinence to inquire how many of us are liv- 
ing beyond our incomes, and quotes some 
startling statistics as to the debts of wage- 
earners and professional people. Evidently 
he has been gaining access to our books! 
He more than suspects the worry that ac- 
companies the making up of the monthly 
accounts; he knows more than he really 
ought about those extravagant plans we 
have for next year—plans which have been 
made quite regardless of the fact that no 
increase in income accompanies the expand- 


ing of our imagination. The great majority 


of us, he avers, are spending more than we 
are earning, and he wants to know what we 
expect will happen when one of our inevita- 
ble periods of depression overtakes us, and 
finds us in arrears, and in no condition to 
meet the reduction in our income. 


ERTAIN utterances of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s have lived to keep green his 
reputation, and to help the generations that 
followed him in understanding the generos- 
ity and dignity of his character. It seems 
likely that at least one utterance of Carl 
Schurz will be preserved to the same end. 
In the countless editorials written concern- 
ing him since his death, in the month of 
May, there has been quoted, perhaps with- 
out exception, his defense of idealism deliv- 
ered in Faneuil Hall in 1859, when he 
spoke on the “Ideal Mission of This Coun- 
try and of This People.” Mr. Schurz said: 
“You tell me that my views are visionary, 
that the destiny of this country is less ex- 
alted, that the American people are less 
great than I ‘think they ought to be. I an- 
swer, ideals are like stars; you will not suc- 
ceed in touching them with your hands. 
But, like the seafaring man on the desert of 
waters, you choose them as your guides, and, 
following them, you reach your destiny.” 
It is, indeed, as an idealist, that Schurz 
is to be remembered—one who could never 
be a party man, or a consistent hero-wor- 
shipper, or a conformist of any sort, because 
always he followed ideals of liberty, of jus- 
tice, of equal opportunity for men. A revo- 
lutionist in Germany in the outbreak in 
1848, he fled, with a price on his head, to 
America. Within five years he had so mas- 
tered American principles and the English 
language that he lacked but a few votes of 
being elected lieutenant-governor of Wis- 
consin. The following year he made a 
speech in the Lincoln-Douglas campaign 
that attracted attention all over the country. 
and he served Lincoln with such effect dur- 
ing his candidacy that one of the first acts 
of the newly-made president was to send 
Schurz to Spain as American minister. He 
served during the war, with great courage 
and patriotism, but developed no military 
ability. He was, indeed, by temperament, 
the jealous guardian of individual liberty, 
and the entire policy of the army was re- 
pugnant to him—foreign to his understand- 
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ing. Unquestioning obedience could never 
be in the line of his comprehension. Dur- 
ing his long life he proved himself an in- 
dependent under all circumstances. No 
friend could be so close to him that he 
would not criticize his conduct if he be- 
lieved it to deflect from the right. He could 
be placed under no burden of obligation 
which would stultify him or limit his can- 
dor. He knew no party fealty that would 
blind him to what he believed to be the best 
for the people. Now Republican and now 
Democrat, and independent in the soul of 
him, whatever the campaign, he remained 
an idealist, reaching for the stars and con- 
tent to follow them. 


A orORt of Shakespearean quality ap- 
peared in the newspapers the other day. 
It was the tale of a young man who was 
about to be married. He loved a spirited 
girl, who in turn loved him. On his wed- 
ding day, at the appointed hour, he present- 
ed himself at the house of his betrothed, to 
be met by a grave-faced band of men and 
women. The clergyman was there, and the 
bride, in her robes, but there was also an- 
other girl, whom he had loved a year be- 
fore, and whom he had deserted under cir- 
cumstances that confessed to his pusilla- 
nimity. It was to her that he was wedded, 
while the woman he had expected to make 
his bride, acted as bridesmaid. The cere- 
mony over, he was turned from the house 
with courteous but conclusive words of dis- 
missal. - Hi§ wife was to return to her par- 
ents, but was happy—so the paper said— 
in the thought that she had been married to 
the man who had once deserted her. 

Now this is a pretty little tale in a me- 
dieval way, but the fact that it is mediweval 
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is what condemns it. It is a mere supersti- 
tion that the deserted girl was in any way 
purified by her marriage with a bad man. 
In being bound to one whose acts were igno- 
ble, she was to that extent degraded. It is 
time that the old fetish about purity 
ceased. Purity is a thing of the spirit. It 
is a thing that can be attained to, even after 
sin. It is within the reach of any. As the 
feudal ideas disappear, and, the fine indi- 
vidualism of modern times becomes clearer 
to the understanding, more and more it will 
be felt that women, like men, purify them- 
selves by leaving their mistaken pasts be- 
hind them, not by identifying themselves 
with them. To play the constructive game 
is the thing. The human being is an archi- 
tect, and if one edifice of his soul tumbles in 
ruins about him, let him build another. 
“Build thou more stately mansions, oh, my 
soul!” But do not, my soul—for consist- 
ency’s sake—sit down amid the rotting 
ruins of a badly built structure and imagine 
that is going to do anything for you. The 
girl who rejoiced at being made the belated 
bride of a liar and a cheat, was much more 
to be pitied in this hour than in the first one, 
when her inexperience or lack of self-con- 
trol led her into regrettable associations with 
him. He was a creature to be forgotten—to 
be wiped out of the memory—to be lived 
down and trampled into oblivion, so far as 
the woman’s consciousness of him was con- 
cerned. It is said that it is not a woman's 
privilege so to forget—so to resuscitate her- 
self. But this again is medievalism. The 
suggestion has been placed upon her that 
she must not forget. Let her free herself 
from this burden of shameful and degrading 
suggestion and claim her right to find her 
hetter self. 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


By Louise Ayres Garnett 


| LIFT mine eyes beyond the mortal hills, 
Beyond the highest mountain peak, and see 
The empyrean volume opened wide, 
And read a message written there for me. 
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THE DRAMATIC NOVEL 
GEORGE MEREDITH AND THOMAS HARDY 
By John Bell Henneman 


‘pee golden age of the English novel 
was the half-century from 1814 to 1864 
—from the appearance of Scott’s “Waver- 
ley” ‘to the death of Thackeray and the 
writing of “Our Mutual Friend,” the last 
of Charles Dickens’s greater works. This 
period also comprised all the earlier and 
more popular works of George Eliot, in- 
cluding “Silas Marner” and “Romola.” The 
bright particular stars of this half-century 
were the great names of Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray, among men; and (must we not 
say it?) the lesser names of Jane Aus- 
ten, Charlotte Bronté, and George Eliot, 
among women. The zenith reached, there 
was and had to be decline; with old f: ashions 
already at the height of success, new forms 
and methods had to be introduced. The 
most notable figures in English fiction for 
the next thirty years—the period from 1865 
to 1895—as we look back over the ten years 
just past, are those of George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy. 

The characteristic method of Meredith 
and Hardy it seems best to term Dramatic. 
Romance and sentiment—a noble romance 
continued by a generous. sentiment—ruled 


the fifty years of English fiction prior to 
1865. An age of scientific inquiry and phil- 
osophical discussion followed. Philosophy 
and science examined the causes and origins 
of things, sought instances and classified, 
analyzed, dissected, and measured them. 
The same methods, applied to men and 
women, meant characterization. The novel, 
which took its color from the speculations 
of philosophy and the methods of science, 
and in the hands of George Eliot was in 
some danger of passing into a philosoph- 
ical disquisition, was saved by Hardy and 
Meredith through their natural instinct and 
dramatic intensity. The emphasis was 
transferred from plot and adventure and 
setting and manners, and even philosophic 
analysis of character as such, to the devel- 
opment and change in character under par- 
ticular influences: how creatures of a given 
heredity act and expand in a definite envi- 
ronment when subjected at critical moments 
to crucial tests. The particular action and 
development spring inevitably and unerr- 
ingly from the nature of characters thus 
complicated and beset. Such treatment is 
essentially the spirit of the Drama. The 
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dramatic novel, a species hitherto but vague- 
ly felt, or hit upon by chance, a method 
groped for instinctively by Charlotte Bronté 
in “Jane Eyre” and exemplified in George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” but later aban- 
doned, was developed of definite purpose 
and on fixed principles in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century by the two men 
who are the subject of our sketch. 

Continental practitioners of the art of 
analytic fiction have often crowded into 
their work episodes of pruriency to atone 
for loss of action and to stimulate interest. 
This tendency must always be a temptation 
and weakness of fiction of this sort. But if 
the presentation of character be the main 
purpose (and not so much the detailed anal- 
ysis of character), of man exposed to the 
fateful whirl of time and circumstance and 
accident, then the dramatic novel may of 
right be distinguished from the mere psy- 
chological and naturalistic manifestations 
of fiction. Neither of our authors at his 
best urges on the reader by the use of pruri- 
ent details; their effects are produced 
through the stress of character itself. True, 
both take a mild shudder at formal conven- 
tions, and whenever facts are to be faced 
neither flinches. Both have dared to por- 
tray with frankness the tragedy and comedy 
of men and women in their relations one to 
the other. But these have been in the main 
conceived only as they affect character and 
destiny. They are not the end, but merely 
the means; they are steps to subtler spirit- 
ual experience and soul portrayal. 

Strictly speaking, Meredith slightly an- 
ticipated the period here somewhat arbitra- 
rily chosen. It may come as a surprise to 
note that what many regard as his greatest 
tragedy, “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
had been published as early as 1859. Writ- 
ten when the author was thirty-one years of 
age, “Richard Feverel” reveals distinctly the 

- qualities of Meredith’s peculiar genius. The 
fullness of his work, produced in the forty 
years following, but throws these qualities 
into clearer light and serves better to ex- 
plain them. There is some evidence that 
for a time after this he endeavored to write 
in a more conventional and popular vein. 
But this was not suited to his genius, and 
despite the newness and originality of his 
method and the long struggle for recogni- 
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tion and success he ventured ultimately to be 
himself, : 

The companion to “Feverel” in popular 
estimation, “The Egoist,”’ did not appear 
till twenty years afterward, in 1879. The 
notable quality of this masterpiece in Mer- 
edithian comedy, perhaps the most charac- 
teristic work its author has produced, first 
put his name generally before the public. 
Its thesis, the natural attitude of egotism, 
an unconscious self-absorption,. by the male 
sex, toward woman, was relentlessly elabo- 
rated. It was preceded by a Prelude on 
the Idea of Comedy, written in his most 
perverse figurative style, in the spirit of a 
declaration of principles elsewhere still fur- 
ther elaborated in a noteworthy essay on 
the Comic Spirit. Yet in the twenty years 
between ‘“Feverel” and “The Egoist’’ his 
pen had been continually employed. “The 
Egoist” was followed six years later by the 
even more popular “Diana of the Cross- 
ways, having likewise an introductory ex- 
pository chapter. With the novelist’s fame 
at last secure, readers began going back and 
seeking the numerous earlier works which 
had passed comparatively neglected. 

The struggle with popular taste and con- 
vention left many traces both in the mani- 
festation of a certain scorn and impatience 
and in the frequent enunciation of his own 
literary principles: ‘He said to himself, 
with little intuition of the popular taste: 
She wouldn’t be a bad heroine of Romance! 
He said it derisively of the Romantic. But 
the right worshipful heroine of Romance 
was the front-face female picture he had 
won for his walls. Poor Diana was the 
flecked heroine of Reality: not always the 
same; not impeccable; not an ignorant-inno- 
cent, nor a guileless: good under good lead- 
ing; devoted to the death in a grave crisis; 
often wrestling with her terrestrial nature 
nobly; and a growing soul; but not one 
whose purity was carved in marble, for the 
assurance to an Englishman that his pos- 
session of the changeless thing defies time 
and his fellows, is the pillar of his home and 
universally enviable . . . She knocks at 
the doors of the mind, and the mind must 
open to be interested in her. Mind and 
heart must be wide open to excuse her sheer 
descent from the pure ideal of man.” 

The echo is left reverberating still in the 
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closing words of Meredith’s latest story: 
“For it. is an infant we address, and the 
story-teller whose art excites an infant to 
serious attention succeeds the best; with 
English people assuredly, I rejoice to think, 
though I pray their patience here, while that 
Philosophy and exposure of character block 
the course along a road inviting to traffic of 
the most animated kind.” 

He has this to say of his prose style in 
“Sandra Belloni”: ‘‘We are still fighting 
against the Puritan element, in literature as 
elsewhere . . .- Our language is not rich 
in subtleties for prose. A writer who is not 
servile and has insight must coin from his 
own mint. In poetry we are rich enough; 
but in prose also we owe everything to the 
license our poets have taken in the teeth of 
the critics.” 

Here we are brought face to face with 
what is unquestionably Meredith’s chief 
fault, his occasional obscurity and tortuous- 
ness of style. It comes from his analytical 
processes and his rich resources of compari- 
son and phraseology. He wishes to demon- 
strate how uncertain any human creature is 
of himself, how we veneer our thoughts, 
speeches and acts with conventions, how 
self-deceived we usually are, and how slow- 
ly through much experience and subdued 
chastening we attain to self-knowledge. He 
almost invariably starts off with a theory or 
thesis. He works about that, turns it over 
in his reflections inside and out, and at last 
comes to a possibly right conclusion often 
very different from the first impression. He 
frequently shows in a parenthesis what is 
meant or implied in an apparently quite dif- 
ferent preceding statement. Needless to 
say, his is the very genius of paradox, the 
spirit of sardonic comedy. Many reflections 
sparkle in cleverly turned epigrams and 
burn with brilliant wit—the ‘dazzling run 
of small talk, throwing intermittent sparks.” 
The gift of making a phrase is rightly his 
by avowed purpose and long-sustained prac- 
tice. 

We may take one or two illustrations. 
From ‘“Feverel”: ‘That greatest of volun- 
tary martyrs—a mother with a daughter to 
marry”; ‘‘stolen sweets are said to be sweet, 
undeserved rewards are exquisite.” From 
“Sandra Belloni”: ‘The person we know 
best is the one whom we never understand” ; 


“it is still a good way from the head of the 
tallest man to the stars.” From “The Ego- 
ist’: “Possession without obligation to the 


_ object possessed approaches felicity”; “it 


is good that they [the ladies] go to bed 
early to keep their complexions for us.”’ 
From “Diana”: ‘What woman thinks of a 
woman is a test of her nature”; ‘men have 
rounded Seraglio Point, they have not yet 
doubled Cape Turk.” 

People do not really say smart things in 


this way any more than in Landor’s “Imag- _ 


inary Conversations,” a similar mine of un- 
used quotations. They are not really con- 
versations, but conversations interspersed 
with essays in suggestion—the subtle phras- 
ing of happy thought. There is an exuber- 
ance and remorselessness in the use of the 
imagination with Meredith, just as there is 
an over-subtlety in the imagination with 
Henry James. In these directions fiction 
can not well go farther. When it can go no 
farther, it naturally rebounds to stories of 
adventure and out-door action that no longer 
satisfy the thinking mind, or it passes to 
other literary forms. 

A favorite method with Meredith, repeat- 
ed in nearly every characteristic work, is to 


compose a set of smart sayings or natural. 


apothegms, and proceed from these, the ac- 
tion and future events contradicting or con- 
firming in a limited sense as often as ap- 
proving them. Even the headings of the 
chapters become poetic symbolisms. “Rich- 
ard Feverel” begins with The Great Book, 
The Pilgrim’s Scrip, a collection of apho- 
risms and sparkling sayings wise and oth- 
erwise, while many a text is found in Dia- 
per Sandoe’s cynical verses. “Sandra Bel- 
loni” refers to the Book of Paradox. Chap- 
ters of “The Egoist” abound in passages 
from the Book of.Egotism or Love. The 
opening of “Diana” furnishes typical ex- 
tracts from current Diaries which give the 
key, the undertone, to the drama, and these 
are supported by apposite citations from 
supposed chapters in the heroine’s writings. 
Through “The Amazing Marriage” ran 
texts from the Book of Maxims for Men. 
Each statement is a seeming truth or tru- 
ism, a witty saying or an apothegm, highly 
polished till it emits a spark. The general 
statement is applied to the particular mental 
and spiritual situation of the hero or hero- 
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ine, to test and measure it, to combat and 
modify it, and often to prove its futility. 
In any case the effect is to stifmulate the 
mind, to concentrate attention on a given 
trait of character, to obliterate conscious- 
ness of all traits but this dominating one, 
and emphasize it by casting it into full 
light. One is singularly reminded of the 
older character plays, where a character was 
abstracted into a dominating passion. Ben 
Jonson became the genius of this sort of 
comedy, and the Elizabethans called the 
manifestation a ‘Humour.” 

We get deeply interested in these pre- 
vailing traits of the characters, who must 
work out their own destiny, at which, in 
cases, as at “‘life’s little ironies,” even the 
gods must laugh. Sir Austin Feverel is the 
most sagacious, yet the most deluded of 
mortals, and himself defeats his most ar- 
dent wishes in the upbringing of his son. 
Practice will not square with theory; and 
unhending theory spells ruin. In an early, 
but characteristic work, “Sandra Belloni,” 
written in the spirit of ironic comedy, Life 
is set at variance with Principles. The three 
Miss Poles—Pole, Polar, and North Pole— 
reluctantly abandon the region of Nice 
Feelings and Fine Shades, and are made 
unsparingly to see the reality of things in 
themselves, of which the vulgar Mrs. 
Chump is a very small portion. The Ego- 
ist exists in a fool’s paradise of self, and 
however amiable and worthy apparently, 
his nature is completely laid bare until ev- 
ery one understands him as does Clara Mid- 
dleton and even poor worshipping Letitia 
Dale, and he himself is brought to abject- 
ness. “Through very love of self himself 
he slew.” In Meredith’s latest story, “The 
Amazing Marriage,” Lord Fleetwood wan- 
tonly casts away his real chance of happi- 
ness—marries, but rejects the woman who 
alone can support his title and in the end 
make him happy, and too late he discovers 
his mistake when his life is wrecked. Lord 
Fleetwood is possessed by one Humour, as 
The Egoist is the genius of unconscious 
selfishness, as Sir Austin Feverel is at the 
mercy of his own theory. Meredith is fre- 
quently beyond -all nature; but his thought 
is intellectually, powerfully,’ conceived and 
skilfully handled. All is tremendously done. 

These traits of Meredith’s mind may be- 
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come perverseness, as much the same thing 
in Browning is perverseness. Were only this 
true of our author, he would be curious un- 
doubtedly, perhaps amusing, possibly philo- 
sophical, but never impelling. It is true 
that the reader never quite loses sight of the 
deus ex machina; the impression left is nat 
altogether natural, not spontaneous enough. 
But, as offset, Meredith fortunately is in- 
stinctively dramatic; his events and situa- 
tions are notable ones and skilfully chosen 
so as to bring out and affect character, and 
the character responds and grows under the 
tests. His purpose is to get at the real per- 
son behind the mask. The intellectuality 
expended and demanded is considerable; the 
thesis is a high and serious one, and the 
book holds. 


Thomas Hardy, some twelve years young- 
er, won earlier recognition than his brother 
novelist. Meredith is more consciously ana- 
lytical and more elaborately intellectual; 
but Hardy grips and holds the emotions by 
simple elemental methods. He has morc 
epic sweep, a greater breadth, and by this 
direct and powerful appeal to the emotions 
attains more dramatic intensity, gets nearer 
to common humanity and life, brings more 
of sunlight and of earth, the elemental ma- 
terials, more of flesh and blood and spirit. 
more actuality into his work. Contrasted 
with Meredith’s involutions, Hardy’s style 
is pellucid and clear as the day, wherein lie 
mirrored nature and life. 

We can now see that both writers were 
young men in revolt. The sex problem had 
been kept under in English fiction in the 
preceding period. It was Charlotte Bronté’s 
fault in “Jane Eyre,” in the eyes of the 
world, that through the passionate earnest- 


‘ness of her imagination she had seemed to 


break bounds. After the zenith of the so- 
cial novels of 1845-1860, it was inevitable 
that the sex problem should become the par- 
amount one, just as this obtruded in the 
great plays after Shakespeare’s middle life, 
in “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Lear,” and “An- 
tony and Cleopatra.” It is the time-hon- 
ored contest between body and‘ soul, the 
struggle between the physical and the spir- 
itual. 

Since the appearance of “Far From the 
Madding Crowd” in 1874, wherein Hardy’s — 
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former idyllic charm was intermingled with 
poignant tragic qualities, of “The Return 
of the Native’ in 1878, which many of 
Hardy’s admirers are inclined to believe the 
greatest work in fiction in the closing years 
of the century, and of Meredith’s “Egoist,” 
a year later in 1879, there has been no 
doubt of the dominating position of these 
two writers in fiction—both uncompromis- 
ingly sincere, never apologizing, and de- 
spite all mannerigms and mistakes of judg- 
ment and art, true to their undoubted 
genius. The parallel continues. Both seem- 
ingly concluded their work in fiction at the 
same time with two epilogues, which help 
better to explain the men and their earlier 
work: Meredith with “Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta” and ‘The Amazing Marriage” 
and Hardy with “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes” and “Jude the Obscure.” It is sig- 
nificant of the difference in the emotional 
quality of the two men that while Mere- 
dith’s work further emphasized the author’s 
traits and left his early and middle work 
his most characteristic, Hardy’s two stories 
introduced new points of view and brought 
their author into a sharp conflict. 

The advance in Hardy’s mind can easily 
be traced: “Far From the Madding Crowd” 
(1874), “The Return of the Native” 
(1878), “Two on a Tower’ (1882), “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge’” (1886), “Tess” 
(1892) and “Jude” (1895) may be taken as 
denoting stages in his development. ‘““Tess” 
is perhaps the most painful to the emotions 
of any work of late years in English; 
“Jude,” the most plain-spoken in defiance of 
English conventionalities. It is reported that 
“Jude” is its author’s favorite, and we may 
believe it from the intensity of the presenta- 
tion. It obviously contains much that is 
autobiographical and personal, not in the 
events and characters themselves, but in the 
thoughts and attitude of mind, in the mat- 
ter of architectural, classical and theolog- 
ical studies, in its exasperation toward Ox- 
ford with its restricted culture, toward the 
English Church ritual, and against mar- 
riage as a sacrament. However strong, 
“Jude” loses as a work of art in being too 
insistent. It is fine scorn, and its author is 
evidently tremendously sincere. Changes 
are indicated that had been steadily creeping 
over him from his youth. He is freer and 
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more fearless, and imagines himself fight- 
ing zealously the battles of modern thought 
versus medievalism, and of reason versus 
superstition. But it is overdone, as certain 
disagreeable details are overdone. 

The three works of Hardy’s among many 
charming ones, that stand out most clearly, 
are perhaps “The Return of the Native,” in 
the impression left of the dominance of the 
Heath and the individualized spirit of its” 
denizens, fittingly attuned to tragic issues; 
the remarkable characterization, however 
painful, of Michael Henchard, the Mayor 
of Casterbridge; and the terrible struggles 
and misunderstandings and physical situa- 
tions, with the lyrical ecstasy of the final 
happy chapter of the honeymoon after the 
murder, in the faithful portrayal of the 
pure woman Tess. Every one is a drama 
in spirit—drama, as we have received it 
from the hands of Shakespeare. 


Both Meredith and Hardy are poets by 
nature, and there are exquisite idyllic pas- 
sages in both. Witness in “Feverel” the 
springtide of the love scene on the bank 
amid the lilies—a new “Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa’”’—contrasted with the black night in 
the storm and rain; the bird nesting in ‘The 
Egoist”; the Irish humors of “Diana”; the 
feeling for the Alps and the picture of the 
Welsh village in “The Amazing Marriage.” 
But with Hardy this closeness to Nature is 
a passion; it is a part and texture of his 
very being. The idle talk of Hardy’s vil- 
lagers constitutes the Chorus to his trage- 
dies, as the introduction of a visualized 
Dame Gossip or abstract Philosopher con- 
victing the Sentimentalist serves Meredith. 
Both have the defects of their qualities. 
The involutions of Meredith’s intellectual 
processes may be trying; and Hardy’s rhet- 
oric and love for color, his intense dramatic 
feeling, may run away with him. The 
sleep-walking scene where Angel places 
Tess in the stone tomb, and the suicide of 
the children in “Jude” are instances. 

Both writers come from Southern Eng- 
land, Hampshire and Dorsetshire, respec- 
tively. Meredith keeps:near London and is 
often in it with his characters, but percepti- 
bly rejoices inthe country estates just out- | 
side. Hardy has made Wessex, King Al- 
fred’s old kingdom, a revived geographical 
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term. This country is the are round Dor- 
chester, his “Casterbridge,” stretching to 
Winchester, Salisbury and Oxford, Bristol 
and Bath. Both know country people well 
and their modes of thought. But Meredith’s 
tendency to analyze rightly belongs to a 
complex order of society, and he affects the 
country gentlemen and ladies of his Hamp- 
shire predecessor, Jane Austen. Hardy, on 
the contrary, is attached to the soil. He 
loves the simple people, their dialect, their 
folklore, their songs and ditties and observ- 
ances. He takes the provincial folk of small 
and remote towns, unspoiled by the arts and 
a too complex civilization, because such a 
people are the natural abode of the .pas- 
sions in their elemental forms. 

Hardy merges his identity with this 
Southwest country—its atmosphere, its soil, 
its physical aspects, its products, its indus- 
tries, its people, its history, antiquities and 
monuments, its traditions, its beliefs. These 
are no mere background, but the marrow of 
his stories. He is become entirely pagan 
in his oneness with Nature—with the woods, 
the hills, the plains, the sea, the heath. The 
tending of the sheep and the shearing, the 
buying and selling of grain, the turf-cut- 
ting, the fire-beacons, the cider press, the 
wood gathering, the milking, the hog-kill- 
ing, are unforgetable pictures of rural life. 
In the dramatic intensity of character and 
events there is much to remind one of the 
spirit of the Old Ballads, the legends and 
tales coming direct from the heart of the 
people. Hardy knows the legends and sto- 
ries of the old houses and families, the talk 
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of the country-side, the tragedies of living 
souls; and elements essentially tragic are 
realized. , 

Hardy’s means of producing his effects 
are elemental as his characters are; but the 
passions seem thereby to flare higher. If 
he departed from Dickens in the use of cer- 
tain homely types, he has reverted to Shake- 
speare for the method of the dramatist, re- 
lieving the serious business by the chatter 
of clowns. Uncanny situations are intro- 
duced: the presence of Fanny Robin’s coffin 
in Bathsheba Everdene’s house over night; 
the selling of the wife by the future Mayor 
of Casterbridge; Tess’s baptism of her in- 
fant Sorrow; Arabella’s leaving Jude dead 
to go on a boat excursion. Another evi-. 
dence of the dramatic method is the use of 
the sheer accident that causes misunder- 
standing and suffering—the little thing that 
alters destiny. 

In making the vital interest depend on 
character and not upon the story; in having 
these characters self-deceived and awakened 
to the heartache and pain of life; in the 
characters carrying with themselves their 
own destiny; in getting at the truth of 
things and yet treating all in a sympathetic 
and serious light, we are reminded more and 
more of certain features of Shakespeare’s 
art. The comparison is not inapt. The 


great minds and artists in English literature 
may conceivably again abandon fiction for 
the while as the best medium of expressing 
their ideas, and dramatic fiction may yet 
prove to be the transition to a revival of the 
drama itself. 
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SCOTTY 


NE time when mommie cut my hair, 
I cry an’ say I didn’t care 

Fer how I looked er nothin’, but 

The boys would holler “Mother-cut.” 


PLATONIC 
By Sally Cowlam 


‘“O PEAK not to me of love, good Sir, 
* [’ve lovers by the dozen. 
With languished sigh and honied word 
Wilt thou, too, friendship cozen?” 


“Far be it from my lips, my Lass, 
That song of love should filter ; 
Thy friend am I: love is, perchance, 

But friendship out of kilter.” 


“And friends are passing few, good Sir, 
Since all would lovers pose as; 

Come—fare to Plato’s Garden, then— 
We'll gather Plato’s Roses.” 


“The faring’s very sweet, my Lass, 
Like all platonic blisses :-— 

But, oh, my Lass—dear Lass—give me 
A few platonic kisses!” 


An’ so at school, when they all start 
To plague me, Scotty tooked my part 
An’ dared. ’em all, an’ told ’em they 
Would cry if they looked that-a-way. 


CUILENE RHU 


(THE RED-HAIRED GIRL) 
By Elsie Casseigne King 


9°TTIS the air of you 

And the hair of you, 

With its wondrous golden sheen. 
’Tis the eyes of you 
And surprise of you, 

(And the lies of you, my queen!) 


’Tis the face of you 
And the race for you 
On which the lads are keen— 
But the heart of you 
Is the part of you 
That I love, Mavourneen! 


Mother (to convalescing boy )—Now, Bob- 
bie, in case you should want me, just ring 
this bell. 

Bobbie — But, mama, I’m not strong 
enough to ring it all the time. 
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